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To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
Sir, 

OUR insertion of the followifig 
statement, in the pgges of your 
Magazine, will be no less an obliga- 
tion to me than a service to the cause 
of truth, as an exposure of perfidy 
nnd ingratitude. * 

I remain. Sir, 

* Your obedient servant, 

W. RfODFORD. 

JhJ^ \C)th, 1812. 

Statement of Facts, disproving 
.vom^ Gross Calumniiib insinuated 
by Miss Churchill and her 
Mother, against Mh. Mudford. 

Were the proceedings which have 
called forth the present statement 
marked merely by that folly which 
.sometimes belongs to depravity, they 
would have remained unnoticed by me : 
and, even as it is, some of my friends 
have suggested how far it is a worthy 
office to appear as the antagonist of 
two such persons as Miss Churchill 
nnd her mother * j but, upon tlie nia* 
turest deliberation which I Ivave my- 
self been able to give the subject, it 
has appeared to me that the following 
particulars may not be altogether un- 
necessary. Tne meanest reptile rnay 
be venemous, and he had been 
.stung by it, would hardly be tJiought 
wise if he refused to apply medica-, 
nients because he despised the creature 
that had wounded him. At the same 
time, as I am extremely unwilling to 
attach any thing like undue importance 
TO the truly feminine raiicour of Miss 
Churchill and her mother, I shall 
content myself with a very brief re- 
lation of facts ; and if they do not 

* Now residiii'^at No. 8, Uuiou-stroct, 
Somers Tywi). 


/:arry conviction pf thenptielves, I dhall 
despair of convincingby my ebrntuenf s 
upon them. Perhaps, itideed, I Abuld 
disdain to seek the satisfying of those 
who remained doubtful after reading 
them. 

In the beginning of December, 
1810, Miss Cnurchill and her mother 
were introduced to my acquaintance 
by a letter from my publishers, Messrs. 
Sherwood and Co. as persons who 
were deteirous to bring out a publica- 
tion, and who wished for some direc- 
tion and assistance. I had several 
interviews with them, and, after a 
time, a portion of the projected work 
was submitted to nay inspection. Of 
that valuable MS. I will not say one 
word, lest any censure of mine should 
be ascribed to that literaiyenvy which 
is supposed to belong so 4ieces?arily 
to an author. Suffice it to add, that 
I drew up tor them an address, which 
was printed ; and that I directed them 
how to apply for subscriptions to the 
work, whicn were obtained, to the 
amount of about sixty pounds which 
not; being enough to pay fche^expcnce.s^ 
of printing and "paper^ the scheme* 
was abandoned, and a new one tried. " 
This curious production was then 
offered lo a variety of booksellers, by 
all of whom it was rejected. All 
this time, howeyer, the mother and 
daughter were availing themselves of 
,a free offet of my serviqjis which I 
made, in any \^^y that could avail 
them. 1 wrote innurnerable letters, 

1 maile personal applications, (often 
to* my own personal discomfort, in 
consequence of relying t«o implicitly 
on Mrs. Churchill’s veracity,) and I 
was accessible to their visits and im- 
portunities whenever they chose to 
make iliem. As often as I’coifld, too, 

I called on them, to conjult updh 
their condition. Thev then livea at 
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Lambeth. Perlect strangers as they verty, sinking under accumulated 
wc:re to Ine, and destitute as I thought exnbarrassments, with the added pain 
them. I think it is pretty evident 1 of beholding a mother the sharer ot 
c6h!d^JiVc tit) very ititefestea views her tffflictigj7s. The sum of ofie htfn- 
in the business jV at least if I had, 1 dred points would not only relieve 
pursued tliem very rhimsily, for I gft^ them front the threatened terrors of a 
neglected ray own in terest^ where it ‘prison, Ijfit ^able the daughter to 
re^ly lay, tef aftend to theirs. But avail htrself of peculiar advantages she 
the reader will see, by and bye, how possesses to support herself and mo- 
1 contrived to make what is technically tifer. Born in France, the victim and 


called a good job of it. • • 

Finding that there was no hope' of 
publishing the invaluable work which 
had been partly prepared for my in- 
fection, tnat they w'ere daily sinking 
deeper into ditliculties, and that they 
must shortly either go to prison, pay 
their lodgings, or quit (hem, I made 
them a voluntary^offer of my assist- 
ance in endeavouring to solicit private 
charity. My circle of acquaintance 
is but small, and yet 1 was sanguine 
enough to hope 1 should be able, by 
setting my friends at worlfc within 
their respective circles, and so on, to 
accomplish what L wished. They 
told me one hundred pounds w'oulcl 
completely extricate tliem from all 
their 'debts.— 1 applied mysejf to the 
task with sincere good will. In the 
month of February last I inserted an 
advcitiscmcnt in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, nc^ly similar, in every respect, 
to, the following circulating letter, of 
which 1 had, also, a number printed 
for distribution : — 


survivor of al!*thc horrors that marked 
the progress of the French revolution, 
she Ihfi now,- in her twentieth year, 
visited the soil of her ancestors, hop- 
ing to subsist, by her industry, in the 
country that has been adorned by the 
writings of her progenitor. A series 
of minute difticiiltics, wliich now, in 
the aggregate, amount to a tytal in- 
ability to escape utter ruin, unless 
relieved by the generosity of private 
individuals, has prevented her hitherto 
from exerting her abilities in the ta‘*k 
of teaciting the French language, to 
which she is eminently competent 
fVom her long, residence in France, 
from the purify of her pronunciation, 
and from equal skill in the Eng- 
lish longue.— Fettered by ditbcnlties, 
she cannot make the first step in tjinr 
path which, once entered, would lead 
to decent competence for herself and 
mother ; hut it is anxiously hoped that 
this appeal will not be fruitless, and 
that tlje individual who has ventured 
to make her situation know’n will be 


The GRAND-DAUGHTER 
CHARLES CHURCHILL. 


enabled, by the benevolence of those 
J whom this address may reach, in im- 
paii lelief and consolation to the vlr- 


the assertion of Jolinson be 
•tine, th^ the “ Chief glory ot every 
people arises* from its authors,’* may 
Jt not be hoped that an enlightened 
nation w ill identify its own greatness 
with the prosperity ot it^ litcraiy men 
and their posterity ? When the grand- 
daughter of Milton tvas discovered in 
poverty, a generous cnuilation ap- 
peared, w'lio should be foremost ij 
honour the memory of the gic.if epic 
poet, by be frigid mg his aged ami 
indigent descendant. Tins was uf>r- 
thy ofa pe<^ile proud of their liieiary 
greatness. A similar occasion, now 
calls for similar benevolence Ihc 
graud-ilaughler of CharJes Churchill, 
of a writeV not excelled by for 
Vigour .of imagination, and for a 
manly ifldependenee of cliaracter, is, 
at this m.->m?nt^4Hnijuishing in po-. 


luous and the aniicted, 

W. MUD FORD. 

I."^, I’niov slrei.c, Soim rs Toicn. 

Any particulars that may be 
wished, hikI which, from motives of 
cli licary, should rather be the object 
of a privalf* than a public communi- 
cation, will be cheerfully imparled 
by Mr. Mudford to those who may 
inteiest themselves in the subject.” 

"Lhis adicrtlsement produced but 
one application, and that application 
produced no donation. The person 
who applieiWas a Mr. C. Ri-t, ii])oii 
wdiom 1 afterwards '’ailed, at No 02, 
Cornhill. Why ho withlndd h’s 
bounty I am nnalde to say; hul / 
haue reason to suspect he had good 
grounds for it. * 

Aftc^'lhe r!!H)vc circulating letter 
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was printed I distributed it with all 
the efficacy I could, and with a great 
sacrilice ot time and trouble ; I say a 
great sacrifice, because^ my regular 
pursuits, during one half tof the year, 
are more than sufficient! to occupy 
me. To all my friends 1 reqpmmended 
the cause I was engng;ed in, and en- 
trusted to their hands copie* of the 
circular letter, with a view to Us d*"*- 
tr;bution. In short, wjierever I could 

f ive them, from personal knowledge, 
did, and wherever I couy send 
them, with any likelihood of success,^ 
I sent them. Among the latter were 
His Royal Highness the Duke of K^ent 
and I-ord Spepcer. To the Duke of 
Kent I applied, because 1 knew, from 
opportunities that once were in my 
power, a tale of distress never reacheil 
liis eiir in vain. To Lord Spencer I 
wrote as Vice President of the Litc- 
lary Fund; and the donations that I 
received from those two distinguished 
personages were all that reached my 
nands as the direct consequence of 
any written applitiHtion. From my 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Sim (I am sure 
he will forgive my using his name on 
this <Kx:asion) 1 also received a one 
pound note, which I gave to Mrs. 
Ckurt'kill, not indeed donation , 
for reasons stated in my letter to the 
Duke of Kent, with regard to Lord 
Spencer's subscription, LtU as a loan 
from myself] Five shill mgs were 
also left at my house by an anony- 
mous contributor ; and since my 
rupture with these persons, 1 have 
received a one ponticl note from niy 
fiiend Mr. Pratt, whom I had jn- 
teresled in the business, as liie do- 
uuion of a Major P. That acti>^»ly 
be levolent friend had also procured 
me lor ihciti the patronage of the 
Countess of Besborough; but, just 
when [ was about to«tivail myself of 
that patronage m their behalf, their 
conduct justified me in demisting from 
all application ; yet the reader will 
perceive tliebliaiuelcsh introduction of 
Mr. Pratt’s name in the letter which 
Miss Cluiichill has printed. * 

I shall studiously abstain from all 
mention of innunieralde acts of kind- 
ness which 1 shewed to these persons 
on various occasions. An ostentation 
of iinmanity is (he most disgusting of 
all egotism, ^ I have, thereiore, very 
iitUe"^clse to say Their conduct. 


especially iliat of Mrs. Churchill, had 
long excited my disapprobation, and 
sometimes my disgust, oefor® I ceased 
to act^n their behalf; and Idfd not 
cease to act in their behalf, j^cause 
I did not think it Itecessary that an 
(<bj«ct of charit}^ should be a pure 
and faultless being. The immediate 
cause of my disclaitiiiiig all further 
intercourse with Ihem, as well as 
other particulars, I need not mention 
hefc. They will be found in the 
fallowing letter to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, to whom Mr^. 
Churchill, in the over-heated malict- 
of her revengeful nature,’ wrote a 
letter, charging me with having been 
guilty of the meanest practices. I'hat 
letter, his Royal Highness, with a 
dignified candour of proceeding, im- 
mediately Iransmuted to me, ex- 
pressing hi^ earnest hope that 1 
should be able, satisfactorily, to ex- 
plain away the imputations laid to ru)- 
charge” 

A*f>. 1.3, 1'nhn-Strert ^ Soyner* s Tdic'.u 
Julif Ath, 1812. 

Sir, 

“ I. cannot adequately express fo 
your Royal Highness the deep sense 
which I "feel ot that noble and ele- 
vated contUu.t, on your Royal High- 
nesses part, by which you hav e dis- 
dainetl to li.stcn to a lali^or^ander, 
without olfering to ihe person calum- 
niated a tail- and lionourablc means of 
defence. Sir, a very briet statement 
will explain to y(Hir Royal Highness; 
this transaction. 

, “ When I first undertook, from :i 
spirit of benevolence, l iwr 

almost call Quixotic,* to advocate Ihe 
cause of Mrs. Chiirclull. 1 had o/h . 
•and onlf/ nnCf specific object in view . 
as your Royal Highness may ha\<‘ 
observed froiji the priuled address 1 
had the honour of sending to yon 
'i'hjt (f/jfect was to raise a sum Mif- 
ficiciit to pai^the debfT she had ra;/- 
it acted. Just, however, as 1 had 
begun to make ..exeriions, which I 
first did in the month of Feb. last, 
siie was arrested for sixty nine pouiLli. 
and thrown into prison. This wa- 
one, and the principal uti(\ (d tlosc 
debts for whose J>quidatiun I w.is 
holieiting subscriptions. 'Pouched with 
her concluion I became f\er lail, lov 
tiiat iiuru, wdii costs 'ftided to n 




amountiij;;, toi SO pounds. 

J liberated hei trom d prisofi, and be- 
came pe^rsonally resj)onsible for that 
amount, and tor winch amount I am 
£t%U rffsponsil'le. Thus circum#anced, 
I was adclitionallr anxious to raise the 
hundred pouiicls” specified in tke 
Address 5” but, (Til 1 ever dui 7 atse— 
and with the iproudest feelings of 
conscious rectitude I state it — was 
,£l 5 . 69.; of tWse fifteen pounds, 
ten were contributed by EaiJ Spencer; 
three by your Royal f lighncss j t^j o 
By two other frien'ds of.mine, and five 
shillings were left at niy house by an^ 
anonymous contributor. 

By this lime your Royal Highness 
will probably anticipate why 1 deemed 
it prudent to withhold, from Mrs. 
Churchill, the whole amount of what 
I received. I was ^ookimr forward to 
the period when I shotikl be called 
upon, either to pay her debt of eighty 
pounds, or to* surrender her person 
m lieu thereof. The latter course 1 
was naturally solicitous to avfiid, and 
I was equally solicitous to secure my- 
self from a loss which I could ill sus- 
tain. I was aware, also, that Mrs. 
ChurchilPs condition was such, that if 
I told her what little money Thad in 
my hands, I should be harrassed with 
ceaseless importunities, with endless 
tales of distress, until I gave it her; 
to however, would have 

defeated the express object of the sub- 
scriptions, 'besides leaving myself to 
the risk ot paying the sum for which 
I was bail. 

“I departed fiom this resolution, 
howevef, :n f)nc case, and that was in 
giving hcr^ hr.lf the subscription of 
JSord Spencer, tctninfhg the other half 
towards that fund (jur of which T was 
to pay lierdebi^. J albo distinctly re- 
fused to gi\e her your l\oyal High- 
•ness’s subscription for the s: me reason, 
•iiid because I was likewi,e respon- 
sible, (besides the eighty pounds) to 
mother pers^^n, Mr. Sginre.h ])i inter, 
tor a bill of her s to the amount of 
£5. Ns. Sur^S then, T may an- 
ficipute with sufficient confidence the^ 
approbation of every one a.s to this 
part of my cowluct. 

'' This letter is growing to an ex- 
tent which I wish f coul^ avoid, but I 
trust your Royal Highness will par- 
ticipate in my feelings, and excuse 
me jf I sceg] prolix. 


I shall now state to your Royal 
Highness the immediate cause of oor 
rupture. Mrs. Churchill, not finding 
the subscriptions coming ip with that 
rapidity slieiexpected, was desirous of 
Hying a pJblic advertisement, and she 
wished add the names of all the 
•subscriber, 'fo this 1 positively ob- 
jected# with respect to your Royal 
Highness, from motives of the purest 
hendhr and delicacy* I explained, 
both to Miss Churchill and her rho- 
ther, that as your^Royal Highness had 
contributed, through me, in a private 
and confidential manner, I did not> 
nor I could iipt, feel myself at liberty 
to« introduce your name into the 
public papers. Perhaps I may have 
been wrong in my view of the 
question, but I formed my opinion 
trom a consideration of how I should 
feel if 7 ny name were thus unautho- 
lisedly used. I had similar scruples 
with respect to Lord Spencer, and 
perhaps She only error which I have 
committea was, in not telling Mrs. 
Churchill, even in this stage of the 
business, the exSet amount of his 
lordship’s su|)scription. I was influ- 
enced, however, by tliose prudential 
motives which I have already stated, 
and if I erred, thank God it was an 
error of judgment, not of principle. 

J have only to add that Mrs. Churchill 
persisted in introducing your Royal 
Highness and Lord Spencer’s names ; 
and thife, in consequence, I indig- 
nantly disclaimed all further connec- 
tion with her or her concerns*. — 
^y^th what malicious activity she has 
since persecuted me, with what un- 
tifed levenge she has endeavoured, 
arnl is still endeavouring, every where 
to» blast ray character, ana with what 
a dreadful disregard of truth all these 
machinations are pursuing, I need not 
tell your Royal Highness. 1 must 
own, however, that I am deeply 
shocked at her baseness. Could your 
Royal Highness know tlie whole 
history of my brief acquaintance with 
Mrs. Churchill and her daughter, the 
time that 1 have bestowed upon their 
concerns, to the great injury of my 

J'he letter* whuih I MTot« to Mi^s 
C.’hiirchill, bt^ting iny disgust at their 
eouduct, they shewed to Lonl Spencer, 
and his Loidship disapproved of it. 1 
have only to say, that I f 'rcf \^armlv 
1 express warmly. ^ 




own sometimes, the labour I haye 
undergone, and the expei^e which I 
have incurred, I am afraid wur Royal 
fTighness would be incredufcus; your 
own fedings would rise in ^position 
to a beli^ in such monstrogs in- 
gratitude, and^u would be tempted 
to think that 1 must be guilty to ac^ 
count for conduct so apparently be* 
yond the line of human depravity. 1 
can lay my hand upon my heart^how- 
ever, and! cagcall my Gfod ih ^testa- 
tion, that, ^ery syUable contained in 
this letter is reU^ouslt/ correct, IVty 
whole conduct in the transaction is 
before your Royal Highness, and to 
all the guilt which that conduct in- 
volves 1 am ready to plead. 

I again unfeicnedly thank your 
Royal Highness for the generous 
channel which you have afforded me 
of exculpation . I shall anxiously await 
your answer ; it will be a great con- 
solation to me to know that yoiv be- 
lieve me guiltless. If but ^shadow of 
doubt should still rest upon your mind, 
1 entreat you will enable me to re- 
move it. I am most anxious for your 

f ood opinion, and hitherto, I believe, 
have possessed it. Is it likely I 
should now forfeit it for a few pounds 
dishonestly, and with a meanness of 
dishonesty, obtained ? What course 
to take in order to counteract,* gene- 
rally, her assiduous malevolence I 
know not 3 but my first and greatest 
object undoubtedly is to clear myself 
in the estimation of your Royal 
Highness and bf Lord Spencer. ^ 
I have the honour to remain, 
Field-Marshal his Royal Highness 
■ the Duke of Kent 


stands the motive that tndaceUyou to 
do it, • 

I am, Jyr, 

Your very obedient servant, 

JOH# PARKER. 

fF Mudford, Esq** ^ • 

To the observatioft with which the 
abovp letter closes, I most cordially 
assent. Nb man has more reason to 
r^et the step. I took, than myself, 
l/oking to the conscQuencea that have 
ensued. But I must add, that no inan 
can fully and completely appreciate 
my motives, who does not know Mrs. 
Cnurclnll. Had she been informed 
of what little money 1 had received, 

I might as well i¥ive attempted to 
resist a falling torrent, as to check her 
eternal importunities to obtain it. 1 
may appeal for the truth of this to my 
friends, Mr. Black and the Rev. Mr. 
Sim, who had opportunities of know- 
ing how my door was besieged by 
the mother and daughter, morning, 
noon, and night, upon the progress 
I was making. If, therefore, 1 had 
told them what I had received, and 
refused to give it out of my hands, no 
doubt I should then have been publicly 
branded, not as' nn insidious betrayer 
of the unsuspecting, but as^affTlpeu 
and impudent defaulter : I beg, how- 
ever, that it may be distinctly remem- 
bered, for it is an essential point, that 
Twas soliciting subscriptions to pay 
off the debts they liad contracted, 
and not to provide for their daily and 
weekly subsistence, to^Qjomplish 
which latter purpose I pi ocuring,* 
and bad been partly successful, fa- 
milies and single pupils for Miss 
Churchill to instruct in the French 


To this letter I had the honour of 
receiving the following aftswer : — 

* * ton Palace ^ Gth July^ 1812 . 

<^SlR, 

I am instructed by the Duke of 
Kent to acknowledge your letter of 
the 4th inst. and to acquaint you that 
the explanation therein ^riven, upon the 
subject of Mrs, Chur chut s accusation, 

is ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY TO HIS 

Royal Highnesses mind : but he 
cannot help regretting the necessity ‘ 
that appeared to you, of withholding 
from Mrs. Chufthill a knowledge of* 
the full extent of Lord Spendbr*s do-. 
:iation, although he plainly under- 


1/inguage. If, therefore, I had given 
to them the moijey, as I received it, 
I should have deviated from the ear- 
fress and only object of subscrip- 
tion : and, independently of my re- 
sponsibility, together with my friend 
Mr. Black, as Mrs. Churchill’s bail, I 
wSs bound to retain the amount sub- 
scribed, in my own hands^ till enongh 
was •raised to pay her debts. Mjr 
reasons for concealing from Mrs. 
Churchill any partof what had come 
to me, I have already stated, and if 
they do not carry conviction with 
them, I must leave the incredulous 
iincofvvinced. ,* ^ 

Men who are meditating schemes 
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of villrfiny trcnerally mature them in you had received a subscription of 


silenp, and it may be presupieid if I 
had Keen occupied in the monstrous 
consideration of how I could enrich 
myself, and secure my future cinfte- 
pendence irf l^e, though at the ex- 
neQse of niy*' moral character, by 
Iceeping XQ* 3 s^(lhe whole amount 
of monies now in my hands), X should 
have made my calculalioits in sdfcret. 
It will be seen, however, from the 
following letters, that I really 
imprudent enough to tell my friend*, 
in confidence, what sums I had got^ 
and wdiy I thought it a matter of pru- 
dence to act as 1 did. One of them, 
indeed, whose name I will not par- 
ticularise, told mg at the time, 1 was 
wrong in giving an// to Mrs. Churchill, 
my ooject being to pay her debts, 
and for which ciebts I had become 
persorially responsible. 1 was moved 
by her clamorous exclamatiops of dis- 
tress, however, and partly, perhaps, 
wearied out with her importunities. 

X shall now insert the letters. 

“ Shtnmorej Essex ^ July (J, 1 B 1 2. 
** Dear Sia, 

In reply to your question, I very 
w ell remember that you told me Lord 
SSpeit«i? 4 :^ad subscribed lO/. for the 
relief of Mrs. Churchill, and (he Duke 
of Kent 3/. I also recollect your 
stating, that it would not be prudent 
to acquaint Mrs. Churchill with the 
whole of what you received, in the 
propriel) of w'hich measure 1 con- 
curred, knowing what your object 
•was in faising th« money, and lliat 
you could retain it in your own hands 
only by keeping the amount a secret. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Years truly, 

^ JOHN SIM.’’ 

fE M/tfffordy Esq. ^ 

^ “ L^idon,July 8, 1812* 

Dear Sik, 

In compliance with your request 
to state to you what I know of wie 
subject of an accusation brought 
against yoif by Miss ChuvehiJJ, of 
having received subscriptions from 
several individuals on her account, 
with the intention of concealing them 
from her, I have to say, that some 
time aco I remember having met 
you, wnen you tqjil me that you bad , 
just come from Lord iSpencer’s ; that 


10 /. for Miss Churchill ; and that you 
intended /6 give the half of it to that 
lady andrher mother, and to retain 
the .othej half for the purpose of in- 
demnify fng yiDurselffrom several debts 
you evere engaged for on their ac- 
coupt. I remember you also told me 
>\)u bad received a suDscription of il. 
from Mr. Shn,^ which you meant to 
retain for the same purtibse, and ano- 
ther t)f 3/. from the Duke of Kent. 
Having been engaged along with ydu, 
as bail, for Mrs. Churchill, I was 
ifalurally led frequently, on seeing 
you, to enquire into the situation of 
their afiairs, when, in my view of 
them, you dways stated the amount 
of Lord Spencer's, Mr. Sim’s, and the 
Duke of Kent's subscriptions, to be 
what I have already mentioned. 

^ I am, dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHN BLACK, 

t 

8 , Carlisle Place, Lambeth. 

7b Williiikiu M/idfordy E.sq, 

13, Union-street, Somers Tow nJ* 

P. S. I remember when you first ‘ 
mentioned to me the amount of Lord 
Spencer’s subscription, and your in- 
tention of only giving the half ot it to 
Miss Churchill, you urgcxl as a reason 
tor net telling her the actual amount, 
that so long as she knew of a penny 
in your hands she would pl^igue you 
night and day for it. J. B.*’ 

« 20, Pnteniosler-Jh/w, July 9,181 2. 

^ Dear Sir, 

‘'In reply loyour’s of this morning, 

I cevtpiniy do recollect, most dis- 
tinctly, that upon my calling on you 
respecting the Life of Cunmerland, 
Miss Churchill was present 5 and upon 
her leaving the room, I enquired how 
the subscription for her mother was 
going on j you informed me that Lord 
Spencer had subscribed ten pounds, 
fiv'e of which you had withholden for 
the purpose of accumulating a fund 
to pay her debts, and tlie other five 
pounds you had given her j. and like- 
wise, that you bad become her bail 
for the sum of, 1 believe, sixty or 
eighty pounds. You will recollect 
that 1 then told yofi, you had com- 
inilted^yourself, and I expressed* a 
hope that you would receive a 5 utfi« 
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clency to cover your bail, and by all 
meaos not to part with any more until 
you were quite secure. 

' Your^&c. 

w. sherSvood.” 

3fr. Mudfordr ^ 

My only object in ihsertin^ these 
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apprehensive that she and her mother 
may have been defrauded of •the be* 
nevolence of many humane persons; 
she therefore begs perraissionj^finost 
respect tully, to ration her grateful 
thinks to her intended beh^actorsy 
and fo solicit the favour of those who 
have honoured her «isg with their 


, ^ V • I j iiavc iiuijuiucu uci loiiac wiiu lutsu 

letters (and 1 could nroduce rabre, if patronage, to be so obliging as to in- 
more vvere necessary), is tosheu^lhat JMTr. Hammersly, of Pall Mall, 


I certainly made no secret of the 
anfount of Lord Spc*ncer*s donation, 
except to Mrs. Churchill ; that 
if, therefore, 1 was intending to amass 
so large a sum as five pounds, by any 


whet has. most kindly undertaken to 

E ive subscriptions, what donations 
* been recei.ved from them by Mr. 
Jford, or by any other person, 
particularly by Mr. Pratt, who is a 


clandestine proceeilings, 1 was not^a stranger to Miss Churchill, and 
very skilful knave. Whatever degree she understands, Mr. Mud ford 
of censure may attach, in the minds of has solicited to procure subscriptions 
any one, to niy neglect, in not .sub- her account.^ 
sequently apprising Mrs. Churchill of 
the real amount of Lord Spency’s 
donation, I am prepared toendiiie. 

The proceedings of Mrs. Churchill 


in this business, appeared to 
^ . 1, that I had 


me, at 

first, so foolishly depraved, 
resolved not to take any public notice 
of them 1 but when her daughter 
ventured so far to forget Vhat 1 had 
done for her and he'r mother, as to 
print and circulate, with malignant 
industry, the following letter, 1 then 
felt myself compelled to adopt a dif- 
ferent mode of procedure. Silent 
contempt, opposed to such an accu- 
sation, might very justlv have been 
interpretecT into the abashed con- 
sciousness of guilt ; 

Miss Churchill, who is unfortu- 
nately the subject of the enclosed, has 
(together with her mother) been for 
the Ia.st twelve months deluded by 2 
person of the name of Mudford, (who 
was introduced to lier as an assistant, 
in the intended publication of a work), 
with the fallacious hopes of being re- 
lieved by a private subsciipiion, and 
after having been so recfi.ced a:» to be 
under the painful necessity of pledging 
many articles for subsistence, nevt t» Lo d Holicind 
having received from this person more Lord Lan^dowme 
than Five pounds; she has had the W. Burdoii. Esq. Welbeck-sCrcet 
mortification of being informed by I^r. Baring 
Lord Spencer, that his lordship had Sir Samuci Romilly 
graciously be.stowed ten pounds, of Mr. Secretary Croker • 
which she has received only five ; Earl Moira 
with an assurance from Mr. Mudtord, 
that this sum was the whole his 
lordship had subscribed. Miss Church- 
ill having rec#ived tlic above in- 
formation from Lord Spencer, she is 
Universal Mag. Vol. XVIIl. * 


on her account.^' 

Upon this letter I have Very few 
observations to make here. Its ten- 
dency and quality will be discussed in 
another place, a court of justice being 
the oni)^ way of adequately repelling 
the crime it more than implies; and 
to tliat I have already resorted. It 
will be perceived, however, that Miss 
Churchill begs that all thdfee who 
have honoured her case with their 
patronage, will be so obliging as to 
inform Mr. Hammersly,” ifec, I am 
sorry to see so respectable a name as 
Hammerslv^ connected witlL^ssabusi- 
ness like tins. The obviCus import 
of the sentence, however, is to in- 
sinuate that 1 have received consider- 
able sums, and to beg that they who 
sent those considerable sums would 
send in their names to Mr. Hammersly, 
as a means of detectin gs my frauas. 
My only reply this S3ll be thcf 
following list of the rikmes of every 
person to whom a direct application 
wv^ made by myself. 


His R. H. the Duke of Kent - - 
Ear] Spencer IQ 

Sir Francis Burdett 


Sir J. C. Hippisley 
Earl of Carlisle 
J. Nicholls, Esq. 
R. Wharion, Esq. 
Mr. Elliston 
B 
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J. J. Angcrstein, Esq. ^ 

M. P. Andrews, Esq. 

H. 6. Sheridan, Esq. 

Miss Duncan ' 

Coufttess of Derby 
Dr. Thornton ' 

Duchess of Devofishire 
— Coutts, Esq. 

S. J. Pratt, Esq. 

J. C. Checthamj Esq. Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich 

Hewson Clarke, Esq. 

J. Black, Esq. 

Mr. Risi, Cornhill ^ 

Atr. Barry, Union-st., Somers Town 
Mrs. De Castro, Great Russel* street, 
at the recommendation of Mr. 
Pratt. 

These were all to whom I sent any 
papers, or made iffly application ; and 
as Mr. Hammersly’s is to be the 
chosen depository of my delinmiency, 
I call upon them^ or any of tkem, to 
say, in a letter addressed there, or in 
any other tvay, that theif eve^ gave me 
one penny for any purpose ivhatever, 
save the two elevated personage^ 
whom I have particularised. By far 
the greater part of them, indeed, re- 
turned me no answer of aiiy kind. 
I may alsoadd, that I forwarded copies 
of the printed address to the editors 
of the Anti-Jacobin, Gentleman’s, 
MdHftfly; European, and Univei'sal 
Magazines, and to the Literary Pano- 

a, with a view to their insertion, 

as a means of extending the know- 
ledge of the case; and they were in- 
serted in the Gentleman’s, European, 
Anti-Jacobin, and Univeisal Maga- 
zines. Jr^ight, perhaps, be tenq^ted 
' to jdwell a liwle h&re upon these ex- 
ertions in their behalf ; but thc}^ be- 
come very intelligible when it is 
remembered that I w'as frying to raise 
money for myself 1 

' I liave now liitl(f else to add. I 
think I have proved that I am not yet 
such a neflKy villain as would poefcef 
the charitable contributions which I 
was soliciting for others. I have 
written this lor the satisfaction of «iy 
friends, whose ears the calumny has 
reached ; Wat I must own I have J'elt a 
proud senseof humiliation in defending 
myself from a charge so little corres- 
ponding, T trust, w'itli the whole habits 
of my life, and with my notions of 
moral rtetitude. There is no^i*'di- 
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vinky,’’ however, ** which hedges in’’ 
a man's actions, and all human tur- 
pitude is possible in any one. Much, 
therefore. ^as I might despise my 
calumniators, 1 could not safely despise 
their accEsation. 1 have written this 
for those w'bo do, and for those who 
do not know^me. I shall seek a fur- 
ther vindication in a court of justice. 
As ito thb motives which have ac- 
tuated Miss Churchill and her mother, 
J do not wish to enquire into themi 
To liberal mind it might have sug- 
gested itself, even when the amount 
of Lord Spencer’s donation was 
^nown, that any cause, rather than a 
perfidious one, liad influenced me in 
withholding a part of it ; and such a 
suggestion might, most naturally, 
have occurred to them, knowing, as 
tJjey had opportunities of knowing, 
what had been my conduct tow'ards 
them from the first moment they ap- 
proached me as charitable objects, or 
as their assistant in the intended 
publication of a work,*’ if they like 
the phrase bet>3r. When, liowever, 
I ventured distinctly to refuse giving 
them the® Duke of Kent's three 
pounds, then it was they discovered I 
was a knave, because 1 presumed to 
reserve the money for its legitimate 
purpose. Hinc ill(C lacrymee ! Miss 
Churchill is justly fond of her grand- 
father’s writings. I wonder with 
what .peculiarity of feeling she will 
hereafter peruse the following lines 
from his pen : 

III jiirious ! af-rursed the tongue 

On which the vile insinuation hun» ! 

•"J’lie hoiirt where 'twas cngend''i’d, curs’d 
he those, 

^riiose who not themseh os alou<* 

expose, 

But—— who make the very naine. 

By which tht'v’re call'd, a stundini^ mark 
of 6hn«nc! 

W. MUUEORD. 

July S, I81'i. 


Litfrary Shreds aijd Patches, 
Collected by Mr. J. Brewer. 

editor of Curll’s edition of 
JL Shakspteare’s Poems (that is to 
say, the second edition ; thc^r^^ was 
printed about thirty years after the 
death of the poet) presents us wdth 
the following anecdotes respecting 
the literary ta&leof llryden. 
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He (Dryden) was once talking 
pf translating Homer, and I recom- 
mended Euripides to his pen, but he 
replied that he did not lika the poet, 
which >vas a proof that hel bad but 
little taste of nature, or 4h« he was 
afraid to do that poet Justice in the 
English language, lest h\s chaming 
draughts of nature should refill our 
taste, and make us contemn ^the tinsel 
trifles of our modern waters of tra- 
gedy. But I am rather apt to think 
It was his want of a true relish gf na- 
ture, he hav ing been early misled by 
a great conversation with the Frencii 
romances, which are just opposites tp 
nature, because he told a gentleman 
being by, one day at the coffee-house, 
w’ho had met with success in some of 
his plays, that he would make much 
sut'h another poet as Otway, The 
gentleman justly replied that he de- 
sired to be no greater.*’ 

The same writer, in the course of 
his remarks, has the following pas- 
sage : — • 

“It is now more than thirty years 
since the death of the ingiftiions But- 
ler, yet it is certain that Mr. L 1 

of the Temple, has a manuscript of 
his in Ills hands, perhaps more valu- 
able than his Hudibras, and in the' 
same kind, because the subject would 
afford greater matter for .so fine a 
genius to woik on.” , 

I confess that I am unable to sup- 
ply the hiatus in this writer’s desig- 
nation of Mr. L — I. Was he correct 
in his assertion ? If so, what has be- 
come of the iiiaiiuscrlpt ? * 

Shakspeare has been frequent!}^ 
blamed by his commentators for the 
supposed irregular and indefinite 
manner in which he speaks concern- 
ing the titles of many ofWiis dramati.s 
personae, A leitrneci critic, speaking 
of the comedy of “Twclftli Night, 
or AVhnt you will,” says, “ This, as ' 
V'ell as some otlier of his comedies, 
has some cBnfasion about the chief 
person, for sometimes Orsino is Duke, 
or sovereign of the country, at other 
times be is Count Orsinft^” But suf- 
fer me to remind your reader.s that 
Shakspeare, in this instance, w.as 
siric-rly correct. Camden, writing 
concerning the degrees of rank,** 
this passagS: — “xhc same also 


who are naihed Dukfis are likewise 
termed Counts \ for iniitance. most ,, 
people call William the Contpieror of 
EnglandaDt/^e of Normandy ; whereas 
William of Malmesbury .writes ‘him 
Coj^nl oi Normandy 

. There is in some p^ts of England 
(Lincolnshire for instandle) a niude 
of designating the lirhiiigs, or hun- 
dred^ into which every county is di- 
videiLwhich, for some of your readers, 
niaf require explanation. I allude to 
i]p term fVapentake. In Lincolnshire 
we meet with the Wapentake of Ave- 
land, the Wapentake of Loveden, &c. 
Camden states the origin of this term, 
by an extract from the laws of King 
EdwarcT the Confessor. “ When any 
one received the government of a 
wappentach (so the word was origi- 
nally spelt) on a certain day, and in 
the place where the meeting was used 
to be held, all the elder sort met him, 
and, whgn he was got off his horse, 
rose up to him. Tn^en he held up his 
spear and took security of all there, 
according to custom, for W’hoever 
came touched his spear with tlieirs, 
and this touching of armouryConnrmed 
them in one common interest, and 
was a public league. Agreeably to 
the English tongue, wepentac is a 
touching of armour } for 
nifies armour, and tac is touching.*’ 

That the northern tribes were for- 
merly the terror and scourge of this 
island is generally known j but I do 
not remember to have seen it re- 
marked by more than one writer that 
the panic aihong oyr coniiffy^en was • 
so great as to carry thenl to the ptti- 
ful extremity narrated in the follow- 
ing passage ; — “ At this period was 
inserted m the public prayers, and 
litanies of the church, the supplica- 
tory words — ‘ Fitim tlie fury of the 
Danes, good Lord deliver us ” 

► 

Dean Swift, writing in the year 
1/08, concerning the Dutch, says,— 
“d'hey are a commonwealth founded 
oil a sudden, by a desperate attempt 
in a/lesperate condition ;*tiot formed 
or digested into a regular system by 
nature, thought, and reason, but 
huddled up, under the pressure of 
sudden exigences, calculated for no 
long^duration, and hitherto aubsibting 
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by accident in the midst of contend 
ing powers, who cannot yet agree 
about sharing it amongst them.** 

I do not remember to have seen 
any allusion made by the writers rn 
the mental imbecility of Swift, m nis 
latter years, Che nearly similar situ- 
ation, at n former period, of his uncle, 
Godwin Swift. *iet this near rela- 
tion,. cit no very advance^ period of 
life, fell into a kind of “ Ietharg>[* or 
dotage, which by degress depriv^ 
him of his speech and memory, anS 
rendered him totally incapaole of 
being of the least service to his fa- 
mily and friends.** Would it not seem 
probable that the peculiar insanity to 
which the Dean was subject may be 
more justly ascribed to circumstances 
of family taint, than to any extraor- 
dinary <'xcrtion of his own faculties ? 
The fatter periods of Swift's life were 
passed ir comparative indolence, 
rather* than in prejudicial habits of 
intense study. 

During a visit to a most respectable 
Homan Catholic family in }3ej-kbhire, 
I was lately looking over a little ma- 
nual of pieiy, con>posed, in 17*2, 
for the young ladk > who were then 
pensiafi^ at the monastery of St. Au- 
gustin, at Eruges. In many parts of 
this manual I met with lessons of 
sound morality, and praiseworthy di- 
rections for habitual humility of spi- 
rit ; but I was surprised into frequent 
smiles by the scrupulous watchfulness 
with which the ghostly writer follow- 
•M the l^ny-pensianers (though with 
pions fancy otily) to the very sacred, 
of sacreds’l He was not contented 
Willi directing them concerning the 
prayers which he believt^d proper to 
oe used when they assumed, or laid 
aside, their respecti^ gaiments, but 
even directed them wha^ lo do before 
they attempted to close nu hye on the 
softness ot their pillows * Prayers are 
specified by this zeah us pastor for 
the following curious occasions : • 

Jn puttinj^on your petticoat. 

In putting on your ni.ght-gown? 

{ n dressing yobr head, 
n putting on your manteau. 

In regfird to the ceremoiw of laying 
:^sicle memorials of the 


ness of Eve, onr general mother, there 
is a prayer to be f)fFered whilst you 
undress yourself, * and the ladies are? 
strictly enjoined, before they 
into bed, lo take bfdy water?* 
writer coilcludes this part of his in- 
structionsf by saying, when you are 
in led, write^he name of Jesus on 
your fbrehead mtkyoy^t thumb V* 

I lately inspeejed the genuine will 
of Shakspeare^ wnich is preso'ved in 
Doctor’s Commons. A fervent ad- 
mirer of the bard must peeds behold 
the last stroke of his inspired pen with 
a« feeling' of respect approaching to 
awe I His name is signed in three 
places ; and it was witli reverential 
grief that 1 observed his weakness an^ 
extremity of distress to have evidently 
increasecl in the short time required 
for these three signatures. His hand 
trenabled at the first ; when he came 
to tne second, the parser ocrasioned 
by lassitude or angni‘,h would appear 
ir perceptible, from the tremulous 
breaks in the wiTling, When hU name 
was to be signed for tlie last time ; 
W'hen the pen, gifted with powers to 
instruct and delight all succeeding 
ages, was to make its last, hui ering 
mark ; the spirit of Shakspeare, and 
all his iuralcnlable eneigies, appear 
to have been S'lbdued ! The name is 
almost indistinct, and the eye which 
guided* ihe hand in its melancholy 
office seems to have been filmed. 

The orthography used hy Sliak- 
speare in this instance, oi coiii^e, 
prescribes the .mode in w^hicli his 
dame is to be spelt; yet many lenrn- 

commentators have erroneously 
used the e final in regard to the first 
syllable of the word ’ The way in 
which bis name was pronounced dur- 
ing his life may be learned fiom an 
insr)ectioii of his will. The notary 
(who had been called hastily to the 
•performance of his duty) had no op- 
portunity of correction, and he spelt 
the name of his immortal client from 
the recollection of accustomed orihoe* 
py alone, j^hackspeare. 

I presume that 1 am correct in as- 
serting the sign^ure of the will to be 
t(>e only specimen extant of Shak- 
speare’s hand- writing ? 
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Continuation o/'Coxe’s Travels 
in Switzerland. Translated 
from the French, 

M RAYMOND, wttahas trans- 
• lated our authoti into the 
French langu^e, and enliched bis 
translation with notes, ^as remarked, 
in his preface, that he presumed the 
reader would benefit by his translation, 
because he himself hao passed thrbngfi 
the country which he bad described, 
and bad sometimes seen more and in 
a different light from Mr. Coxo. 

Mr. Coxe, as an Englishman, was 
principally attentive to the constitu- 
tion of the country, civil and political j 
he also travelled as an opulent person, 
and was of course mostly indented to 
persons of equal rank for his infor- 
matiop : however, being unacquaint- 
ed with the language of the couiitry, 
he con Id be but a very superficial 
observer of the peasant of the Alps. 

1 have travelled among tffe moun- 
tains ; or to speak in other words, I 
have wandered on fpot without any 
determined view, with only one com- 
nioii, a native of thc^ country. — 
have beard the different dialects 
spoken in Switzerland. Neither my- 
self nor my companion have preferred 
our own ease or convenience to the 
object of our journey. We have ex- 
perienced the hospitality of the most 
Retired cottages, and lived upon equal 
terms with shepherds, but always con- 
cealing, as much as possible, our real 
chaiacier— as persons actuated by 
mere curiosity. 

With these claims to attention, I 
may be permitted, from time to time, 
to add some traits to the descriptiotjis 
of tlie English traveller, and also to 
the manners and customs of the coun- 
try. I si, all make ^ moderate use of 
this right; and, not wwdering frpm 
the route laid down by Mr. CoVe, my 
intention is merely to finish ins pic- 
ture, and not to suostiuite that of my 
own. 1 have sometimes aimed at 
fixing a vague phiase, and have often 
endeavoure^i to throw some motion, 
and variety into tlie original; because 
I thought this was mesely doing jus- 
tice to nature, apd makiog some re- 
paration for the losses 'which those 
descriptions must necessarily sustain 
when they, pass from one language 
into another. ^ 


On Mr .Coxe’s letter fromWalleStadt, 
w))ere he is speaking of the office of 
a bailiff among the Sw^s, !R- Ray- 
mond curves, " 1 shall explain tne 
distinctiOQ made by Mr. Coace, in ob- 
serving that in the aristocratic cantons 
thisavereign is represented by a small 
number of citizens, residing in the 
chief place. Every one; who has no 
part in the sovereignty, is a subject. 
Hence, in the cantons of Berne, Lu^ 
cerne, Fribourg, and Solenne, there 
arp none but repubiicai\s. Those who 
Oompose the tribunes of the capital, 
the inhabitants of their territory, are 
equally subjects with those of a mo- 
narchy ; for the mildness of a govern- 
ment and certain privileges do not: 
change the nature of a thing. The 
citizens who goverp the state, govern 
their subjects by officers ^pointed 
by the bailiffs, who, as Mr. Coxe ob- 
serves, are responsible to their con- 
stituents for their conduct. The 
other snf?cie.s of bailiffs do not. difier 
from these but in appearance; for 
whether the cantons are aristocratic 
or democratic, they have an individual 
sovereignty over certain conquered 
countries, the inhabitants of which 
are their subjects, and which they also 
govern by bailiffs. Now, whether 
this sovereignty be divided among 
several cantons, or uniied^Jji..one ; 
whether under bailiffs or proconsuls, 
it has no infliience upon the nature 
of the government in general, and 
Mr Coxe’s du,tinction rdates merely 
to the form. It is a remarkable cif- 
cnin'itance, and shews the incon- 
sistency of human actions, that the 
m5ral difference ^vhieh tTBtinguishc» 
the bailiwicks of the S^iss aristocrats 
from the democrats is, that the inha- 
bitants of the former arc governed 
with the mest compassionate mode- 
ration ; on the contrary, the latter are 
often oppressedVith Vexations. Those 
men who plume themselves upon 
having no master, and Bbast of tneir 
reciprocal equality, are pleased to 
make their subjects feel kll the weight 
of power and the humiliation of 
slavery. 

5elfitive to the wind'AvhLch blow 
upon the Lake of Wallestadt, I have 
not been able to enquire much more 
than Mr. Coxe, but it is easy Co con- 
ceive something of their nature mi a 
defile of five leagues in length, dosely 
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shut in between two mountains of 
considej-able height^ with no opening 
whatever but at the two extremities. 
As to the alternate succession of two 
opposite winds, an explanation would 
be very difficult } but the cause n^y 
probably be foui^ in the dfrflr&t 
aspects of the jun, upon the appear- 
ance of whidi it seems to de^nd, and 
in the alternate* rarefaction of the 
'two opposite parts of the atmosphere 
vrsitecl by this planet on its'^rrsing and 
setting. This opinion is the mdi^ 
prQbab}e> if we consider the slate aH 
the air while the siui is near its 
meridian, for then there is a perfect 
cjlm on the lake, which lasts an hour 
or two, which is the space between 
that and the changing of ihe wind. — 
How^ever this iiiay])e, when the north 
wind is very impetuous this order is 
deranged - no place can then be more 
dangerous than this lake, or more tu- 
multuous than its weaves ; the wind 
desceixling verticnlly from tli^j rocks 
of iprodigious elevation, strikes the 
surface of the water, the' waves- of 
which curling and boiling upVnvarcIs 
tlie hC:ivens gives this lake the most 
frightful appearance imaginable : ilien 
the navigation of it is most drendfiil, 
a$ vessels have but small resources 
between two shores equally stetp, 
and they are kept from the 

only points which they can approach 
with safety by the boisterous wind. 

'This lake receives the Lintb near 
IVallestadt, and discharges it again 
mto'tlie lake of Zurich ; the space 
between the two lakes is but four 
leagues, which the Lintb traverses 
between t^ chasmj of piountains'of 
a moderaie height, the last of that 
<ire.'Ki:ul range belonging to Claris 
and the Grisons. The plain watered 
by this lake is low, marshy, and level j 
it seemed to me to have been for- 
merly united to 1 bos# of Wallesladt 
and Zurich : this specious idea occu- 
pied my hedS every time I traversed 
this country. I consulted a peasant 
of the neighbourhood, who, with one 
word, destroyed my whole sysienif 
He ctlso informed me that the two 
lakes, very fUf from diminishing,, as 
i imagined, increased very sensibly ; 
and alleged, as a proof of this, the 
loss which his father had sustained in 
the plain I, before spoke of, together 
with other ‘ineadows which were now 
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converted into impassable marshes. 
He even pointed out to me several 
pasturages only half submerged among 
the -rubies/ and observed!, that the 
waters wm'ch covered them would, in 
a few yeps, mingle with that of the 
lake ol Zurich, which was already 
upon ^ level vfith the land, and would 
soon join with the lake of Wallesiadt. , 
.M». Coxe says, “ since the com-, 
mencemeut qi the last age, the num- 
ber of protestahts has considerably 
increased, and their industry in every 
branch of commerce is much superior 
to that ot the catholics ^ an evident 
pr^iof of the, shackles put upon the 
genius and activity of mankind under 
the Homan communion.’* 

To this I reply, the aversion of one 
sect to another seems to extend its 
influenqe over every circumstance in 
life. It has an etfcct even upon the 
modev-hich the people ui Switzer- 
land adopt in n^ceiving strangers. — 
— The sojourn I made with the 
shepherds of the Alps, has convinced 
me of this truth. i My manner of tra- 
velling, I may say, laid me at the 
mercy of nxne hosts ; the necessity 
of conciliating tlii'in taugiit me to 
manage their passions j and I have 
remaikcd two distinct forms of sa/u^ 
ialiojit the use of which is not indif- 
ferent, since one of tliem is adapted 
!*) cailiolics, and the other to protest- 
ants j ivici I have learned that it is 
dangerous to make use of one for I lie 
other in a cottage where we may 
wt>h to exjierieiice hospitality. 

StiJ}, with respect to Mr. Coxc, it 
slj[onld be recollected it is a protestant 
that speaks, and it would have been 
more agreeable if he had softened his 
expressions when speaking of that 
religious intolerance with w'hieh he 
repi caches the canton of Appeiizel^ 
however, I miiist do jnsiice to his re- 
ma^ ks. '1 he catholic males there, of 
sixteen years of age and upwards, are 
fti the proportion of 4000 to 500 
prolestants. 

Mr. Coxc says, that the finest 
quarries of slate are in the valley of 
Sernft,*’ to which I add, that among 
these .slates an* innumerable quantity 
are found bearing the most beautiful 
impressions of plants, marine and ter- 
restrial, as also those of injects and 
fishes, some entire, some otherwise. 
Those selected from tfie Blattenberg 
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for their neatness, size, and perfec- 
tion, are beyond description. 

1 shall add a trait of the description 
of the canton of Glaris, In the recital 
of tny courses in the mountains, and 
finish the picture of its mpral and po- 
Jiticai state, by an acqpunr of one of 
theii^ general assemblies at which I 
was present. The (Hains of Glaris are 
separated from the canton of Uri by 
a mass of mountains, of immense 
height rising to k peak on each side, 
so that both are equally stcep^ This 
mass is ab:»olutely about four leagues 
in breadtli, and the pastures which 
cover its summit are equally divickid 
between the two cantons. 

In July 1777* J was at Altdnrf, 
the capital of Uri, and wps making 
some stay after my return from a 
Journey to the Valais, which I had 
terminated by some courses over the 
Fourches and St. Gothard, and it was 
my iniention to enter Glaris by that 
chain of mountains J have just de- 
scribed. I had a companion, like 
myself, accustomet^ to the fatigues 
and dangers of the Alps. * As we iiad 
contracted a habit of vvaiRloring about 
in tiiese regions, we set out without 
Si guide. Oue league from Altdoif 
we entered into the valley of Scha- 
chen, running from west to east, 
with an ea^y and imperceptible 
ascent to the foot of the mountains. 
At eleven afnight we arrived ai [Jnler- 
schaschen, a small village situated al- 
most at the foot of the valley, about 
four leagues from its entrance, where 
we projx)sed to pass the 'rest of the 
night; but all slept, and the 
profound silance prevailed. We were 
afraid we should obtain no asylurfi, 
and were upon the point of hazarding 
the continuance of our join iiey, which 
the seienity of the night had rendered 
very agreeable. The moon ;i’ose witji 
cxtiaordinary brightness, magnificent- 
ly silvering the icy sides of the Chau- 
senberg: the stars also seemed to 
shine with a purer brilliancy than 
common : every thing announced 
one of those nights which, with the 
day-break, is not to be enjoyed any 
where but in the Alps* however, fa- 
tigue and the apprehension of being 
overcome by the cold which is expe- 
rienced on the mountains, made us 
qlter our purnose. We knocked at 
the door of the curate's house, which 


in this village, as well as ia al] the 
villages of Switzerland wheje there 
are DO public houses, is the refiige.of 
travellers. His servant opened the 
door, gave ns’ bread and cheese, and 
au indifferent bod ; however, it was 
suflit'ient for half a^iight'; before four 
o’clock we were up a^id set out. 

From Unterschachcif the road be- 
gins to ascend impefceptibly, the sidet 
of |he valley draw in closer, and the’ 
foot of ih^ mountains close it entirely, 
^ the distance of a ieague we caim* 
foa hamlet named Fsch.nlmost backed 
by mountains, from whence we saw 
the whole of the path we had tocliibb, 
creeping, as it weiv. aloilg the decli- 
vity of a rock. We thought we should 
gain the summit in about a quarter of 
an hour, but neves was any place sf» 
deceitful ; we occupied a whole hour 
in this fatiguing ascent, and which I 
would advise no person to undertake 
who may be as weary as vve were .at 
that time. Nothing, however, can 
be more beautiful than the valley, 
which extended its whole length be- 
fore our faces, nor any thing moie 
singular than ilie appearance of our 
path, every step of which we could 
distinguish from the plain from 
w’hence we set out, to the flat Summit 
to which v/o were proceeding. Still 
it was impossible to gii- placft 

where wc should arrive'^; the wav 
seemed to terminate, all al once, with 
a wail of rocks vertically placed, 
though 'ierced by a number of ca- 
verns to which It seemed to lead. 
Under this rock, however, the path 
suddenly turns a^dc, nnd^Jleading to 
the left side of the mounfasn, it pre2 
sents an opening. Scarcely lud wc 
arrived there when the .rene changed, 
the i alley diiappearedj .incl we found 
ourselves id a small plain traversed 
by a trarujuil ream, and closed on 
each side by rocks, which in icgular 
lines .and in a perpendicij^r direction, 
makes the uhole appear like an an- 
cient fortress flanked by towers. 

Some cabins, built oi stone, wliich 
tve found scatterd about the streamlet, 
had served to decorate desert, but 
thoy were now abandojjed. This .situ- 
ation, and jthe different avenues lead- 
ing therefrom, threw ns ii.to a state 
of uncertainly as to the way we should 
take; however, proceecfing ro rlie 
j-ight, toward? the foiniuLib^e Gomh- 
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bel’g. dothed with eteril^d snows, sants, who, like ourselVes, were going 
which lower above the points of gra- to Claris, and who served us as guides, 
nite, and form a contrast witli them The steepness of the descent we had 
after three quarters of an Kour wcf to encoutilfer is dreadful ; arid the 
came to the termination of the valley, peasants ihemselves, thinking our 
and beneatt\ our teet beheld anot|er -track rather loo narrow, after asking 
running in the same direction, still us if our heads and fCet were maide 
larger and fertile, bounded on its for mountains, chose, the p^th the 
left by the same wall of rock, and on most difficult and dangerous of all. 
its right bv the Gomhberg. This val- It wks scarcely discernible, and lead- 
ley presented a charming scene*; its ing directly dovij;n the declivity of the 
rich pasturages are diversified by qot- mountain, one is almost every mo- 
tages and watered by. the Lendmafe, ment ‘impeded by its rugged points 
which, being Ix^rclered with trees, rolft and projections, over which it was 
peaceably towards the foot of the necessary to slide at the greatest 
mountains. We followed a very ra- liezard. Some young firs for a while 
pid descent, if we may give this name concealed a part of the precipice to 
to a large ravine, its sides formed en- which we were proceeding. From our 
tirelyot wrecks of the rock that moved view till the path suddenly passing 
beneath our feet, nnd which rendered over a distant rock, which seemed to 
our descent extremely disagreeable, haijg over the abyss, the whole plain 
We felt hunger and fatigue at once, of Glaris opened to. our view, and un- 
and we entered a cottage where they der our feet discovered a depth of not 
gave us milk. No place could pos- Jess thrfin fifteen hundred feet. — 
sibly be more rural and pastoral than Nothing could be more beautiful as 
this valley ; it seemed to have no out- a prospect j but 1 defy the strongest 
let, but to be separatetl from the world head to sustain' it many moments; 
and protected against the effects of its mine was sjj deranged that, from that 
eager curiosity by the immense bul- moment, i conceived my walk mor® 
warks by which it was surrounded. dangerous than before. It is even 
After an hour’s repose, we con- said thayjersons who have passed the 
tinued our route from the best infbr- most difficult and dangerous ways in 
inationwe could obtain. The steep- Switzerland, generally feel some 
ness "mNlje \ alley soon began to in- alarm when they come here. Even 
crease, and became narrower by de- those persons wlio have ascended on 
grees till we arrived at. the spot which foot to* the Valaid through the rudest 
separates the canton of Uri from that of its mountains, or others who are 
or Glaris. Here the scene is alt at only acquainted with the high roads 
once transformed into a rude defile, to the AIpi and some of the most n e- 
which opens into an abyss still more quented communications with the in- 
^capaciou^w^rkened by a forest of^rs ll*rior of the country, can have no 
'along the whvle of* its extent. This i,^ca of what we have -seen of the ter- 
valley the Lindmatt traverses ; its nble kind, nor the hazard to which 
waters resounding from the broken travellers are exposed in the midst of 
rocks with which ;t com^s in contact, these mountains near Claris. 

After wandering some time in this At the bottom of this descent we 
forest, we formed t^e resolution to found lirithal, a handsome village in 
follow the torrent, which, according the front of the mountains, and which 
to our judgement, would descend into .only one half hour befofe we had seen 
rhe plains of Glaris, from whence we perpendicularly under our feet. The 
thought we were at no great distance, distance from Unterschaechen to Lin- 
when suddenly we perceived tlje thal is six good leagues; here we 
sound of the waters was altered, and took a little repose and some nourish- 
that a deepiMit more distaot murmur ment, and again proceeded on our 
was heard among the trees. It *was way. A sunace of ground with a 
not difficult to conceive that it more numerous population than Gla- 
nrose from some considerable cascade ri.s, that is, the plain, can scarcely be 
or cataract, aiKl that it would be dan- imagined. 

gorous to proceed; we accordingly From Linthal we passed through 
changed our route, met two pea- seven lai:ge villages before we arrived 
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at Claris, distant about six leagues j over to famine whom they had pro-‘ 
but, exclusive of tt^ese sereti villages, mised io nourUh. Whatever depetids 
there are several smaller^, besides the on l^hion, is mutable like iu parent » 
hamlets spr^ here and there oh both <and the productioifs of foreign 
sides of the road, which ^appear de- industry were excluded from the Alpi 
lighthil from the diderl^t a8|]iaets these will never ^betray or deceive 
presented. flei« a grpup of neat and tneir inbabitahts. They are the eter- 
welKbuilthousesatinouncesthecom- nal guarantees of thbiit riches, as far 
fort and happiqh^ of th^ people. — as competency i| consulted; hut' 
Here the wpoien and childreit were they necessarily impose a certain re- 
co be seen assembled abont their strsfint u|)pn the population, as to its' 
habitations, occupiM .witludifierent number, which it-woul^ be fatal to*^ 
branches of industry. Faiwr on, ^ceed. This, in spite W Iheh soil 
rich meadows and orchards exhibit 4nd situation, might be^nhs^ented ; 
the gratifying spectacle of the fertility but, as a certain punishraeni^ it would 
of the canton ; while the numereus inevitably be followed by luxury, de- 
streams that fertilize the soil, trans- pravation of morals, the inequality of 
parent as the air that environs them, fortunes, and perhaps, last m all, by 
and pure as the virgin snows by which corruption ann oppression, 
they are continually fed, infuse vigour rrp. > 1 

and health into every branch of vege- de cpntinue^.} 

tation. But if we turn away our eyes ' \ 

for a moment to admire the superb Hbll Fike. 

picture- which surrounds us, wh'at a Scriptures are allowed, by 

spectacle ! and what mngniticence ! ^ most Christians, to be the true 
A chain of lofty mountains, at once source from which the knowledge of 
the bulwark, the tteasure, and the the divine intentions conc^ning the 
ornament of the country, coniine the future destination of man is to be de- 
view on every side : theif threatening rived ; to these, theretbre, I shall ap- 
summits are crowned by the inacces- peal,^ ars the proper evidence in an 
sible glaciers, and form a -Striking enouiry into the nature of that place 
contrast with the rocks that support and fire, which Christians look to as 
and the pastures which both seem to the place of the future punishmenC of 
protect. Indeed, if we did not know man. ^ ^ 

that these enormous masses were the J. The Ijrst enquiry is into the 
grand marines of nature, and the meaning of words, and first of thd 
reservoir of <jur rivers, we need not word It is said, Numb. xvi.XO, 
then be astonished that she had been 31, that 'Korah, Dathan, and Abi-* 
at the expence of these impregnable ram descended alive into hell.* That 
bulwarks, which seems intended to this word lipll does not, in Hdiirew, 
inclose a country destined to be life si^iify a place of tormenSbkis evident 
inviolable asylum of liberty. ^ from the language oC Jacob, who 

The pastures, the most elevated m uses it to expre^ss his expectation of 
Switzerland, are upon the summits of the grave or tomb, Gen. xxxvii.35, 
these mountains, ti om whence an in* ‘ I will go tq the tomb to my son Jo- 
teresting picture may be seen of tiie seph,* Gen. xlii. 3B, ^ If mischief 
flocks, which are the cdton is ts of the befall my son ^Benjamin), then ye 
canton. It is in these Alps that the will bring my grey hairs with sorrow 
cattle are multiplied almost to infinity., to the tomb.* Of cours#, therefore. 
Compared with these prolific mea- Korah and his companions descended 
dows, political establishments are into the grave alive, i.c; were swal- 
notliing t in reality, what are a few lowed alive by riie earthquake, 
trifling manufactures that spring from * I’he word in these places, Tendered 
a p.**oject which, fierhaps, isdehiroyod hell^ greviU or /ow/^,.sy«onimously, 
at once by a rival ooLii^fitor ? These has "the same radical moaning as the 
schemes and speculations play with old Saxon word heli, to hide, cover, 
the existence ot Imman beings, flatter conceal, and from this word our, Eng- 
them for a moment with the idea of fish word hell is derived. The w'ord 
iiugmenting tli^ population, and at hell does not, therefore, riectssarily 
.Icugtii consign those verv per<^ps imply a place of puni^bmenc, and 
UNlVEJtSAL Mag. Vqi.'XVIIJ. • C . * 
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muqb less of toroient,} bu|^ tbe place wisdom and duty ; fox, that tbw 
tbe d^ad^ tba house of conceal- things were all to happea bemre 
mept to which all the riyiug must go; that graeration funaed away» but h# 
the a$^lchxe,,tomh>, or grave. « _ that eadur^to the end abould he 



cl qrj^tiop. In (itself it is perfectly or , 

ioert^hut wh£p once combined and woidd cwamly 
called:mto action^ k is the most pQw-» did l^P watcmuly QU; thew 
of agents. In Scripture it^ U guard, qbservipg t]^ Mfia .of the 

Umes^; tbpsd^ who ,who keptt 


_ agents. . , 

frequently spoken of, literally ». as an _ , . ^ 

instrument, of vengeance. their I^inps trimc^ and burning 

xia- 2 ‘i| ‘Jehovah laineq upon So-\who preserved t^ir Cbviatiani^^ 
ilpin and Ooiporrah nre £ro;n Jeho- ^ing to v^t the i^visoned Ch^s^ 
vah out of ho<'ivcti/ and in various tiapx enduring in faith apd opedienoe 
otiici' places. li!nt the word is more to J^us» they should preserve their 
frequeTitly, figuratively, used to de> lives; having hidden iiie» the In'hever 
note riie sevt rity of the threatened escaping,, and the unbelievt^r 
judgnicnt,D( ut.xxtxii. 22 . Ps.Ixxviii. ing the horrors of that i^nhnowf^duy 
21 , IS:c. &c. Ax. Our Lord frequent .-,nu hour. 

ly uises it in this dgurative wriy, .u 4^ iVIat. xviii. 7 — tO,, Mark w.43 
Matt. xiii. ‘ Ifhe s^n of mnn shall — tg, .Tesus threatens bis disciplca 
se.^i forth his nrjessepgers, ar4 shall with aionjan hre, and with the hre of 
gather • out of the tin^dora all that Geenba, or Loll dre, with never dying 
offend, and those which do Iniquity, worms,, and fire unquenchable. By 
and shall into a furnace of turning tq Isaiak Ixvi. 24, it vtiil be 

fire; thereshallbe waiJiagaud^iiiash.- seen that tljese phrased are there used 
ing iff teetlu* At v. 39 , our Lord for tempqrii jndgmentsi so also 
explains this figure aa not having to Erclcs. vii. 17 , Ihiofblc thyself, for 
do With, lb lure punishment, but on the ngeance of the ungr)dly is fire 
the contrary, with the end of the and worms.’ So also Judith xvu 17, 
Mo^iic disR^n'^ation.; when the Ho- ‘Woe to the nations who rise up 
man soWiery, as the messengers of a^;;^iinst my kindred j the Almighty 
Jesus, sJiould, like a furnace of fire, will ta^ce vengeance op ;heu) in the 
collect and destroy the sinners of the day of ;iidgn;icnt, by puttutg fire and 
v_ ■ 1 . .• . L.. warms inro their tlesh; and they 

shall see them and weep.’ The 
wiioic subject In Mark and Mai: may 
3^ Another expression used by Je- e^bily be proved. to refer .only to the 
sus is cvejjfiisling punishment, Apostolic Jewish Christians, and these 
\xv. 46, ‘and tiicse shall go away pas,sages shew that thq punishment 
into everlasting pupisbmeut, but tbe:>e threatened i^ the same as the everlast- 
inio life cternatf.’ Ju thisveise the iiig puuishmeiiif. Mat. xxv. 4^ the 
words an 1 are both fire of the. Roman swctrd,. atteuded 

tendered fp;iiv the same d^ord, atonon, wl>l> all th» horrors of unsocialiaed 

.i: — • Tv. .,.. ....J nni 


Jew'i^h natiou. who did iniquity by 
crucifying an^ rtqpcting the .liuthonty 
cf the Son of pavid. 


which sigiiiftes eonc^almcnL ' 
bad h£€n (xx'iv) answorihg some 


society and cwil war. The subject in 
Mat. arosjB out pf a. queatiop^ who 


qu*' t ons ^ncerning the time when ^isliouJd bo t^e greatest, in the king- 
tne J'>:aeJilish polity should be dia- dom? and Mark casts morehgbt'ori 
solved: be then declare.s iis certainty, ihjs wihieqf,. by relatinjp, that John, 
and that it would be. s^ion, 30\ ‘but ou^of the discjp|^3rbn^g seen one 
of that day and hour no man know- 
eth; no, nql the messengers of bea- 
'vexi, but my father only;’ v.«42; 
watch, therefore, for ye know not 


S erfbrcn mh^les ki the’' hamo of 
esns, had assumed a cpntroling .au- 
thority over *him, jind ferbad him ; 

, . ^ rherefcre, rn and Matthew, 

atwhat. hour yoqr jLord doth come.’ ambition,, a. Dioti^pbi^ 

This W afterwards farther inculcates sion^ tbisseVere la^i^ge of.JesJUs^ 
by parables, and with it, what Would; wh6 reprbV.es him fpr Jhe impfoprjety 
on such an awful occasion^ be their and wickedness Of sucncQuduct Fust, 


tkll fht. tg 

" men of thd world would take offence paftsaee is therci^m of itfgport 
at ^uch a drspo^ttidn being mnniffested with Matthew 45. » 

by the disciples of Jesus. Secondly, 7 . Another pass^, silopbita^ to 
$t would therefore beal^nnch better alludtf to hell as a ^ace ot 
fbr theohfurch tortoove.thecause of raent, is Jude 7 , /The 
mich offeOce, as it wocrlct be prefer- who kept hot their first but 

aMe^ the ^majof paft of^the church lefl their own haBitation, ho Hatfi ri^9 
mbepteserved WtiteejEclhsJonof a served in ev&lasihtg ^chains, utidkr 
leading 5^n it would for darkness unto the judgement oT ^ 

4lie w^e dtifttoh> for the atfibition great day.* The ^ords here rendered 
of a feW lifdividcails, to be destroyed evtrlasi^g^, is, Rom. i. W, rendered 
in the temporal judgments about to eternal^ and in both places should 
«ome upon the Jewish tiatkm* ' Have been rendered unsi^ent and can<« 
B. Hell fire also'bccorS, Bdat. v. 22 .^ not therefore have any allusion what- 
^ Whoever will *^y 'tHou root shall ever to a place of punishment, but to 
be obnoxious lb nell firei or fire of the unseen, or invisible state of the 
Geenha. The word ‘morch, here grave, in which man is confined till 
rendered ^bo/, shbuWhave been trans- the last great and dreadfnl day, when 
luted npn 5 fare. Jesus was shewing ‘the dead shall arise and be judged 
that the laws of God propound a gya- every man according to his works, 
dfltion of punishment for a gradation These, I believe/ are the principal 
of Crime. An aprtstate, or tebel, un- places in the New Testament that 
der the Jewish theociacy, was pu- seem to speadt of what is vulgarly 
nished with death, no eye was to caUed a hell, knd hell fire, as a ^ace 
spare him, at the mouth of two wit- of future punishment for the Wicked ; 
nesses lie sufiered, as in the case of but to me it appears clear, that on 
Nabethj and the v^hole passage may the examination of them, not any 
be thus considered. Bv the letter of thing will be found in them to coun* 
the law, the mufdeter nietits death ; tenance such a doctrine. They seem 
by the spirit of the law, all that would all of them to be of the same import 
lead to the crime, in proportion to its as the words of Moses, ^ Our Qod is 
approximation to it, merits punish- a consuming fire.* describe the 

' iftent. He, therefore, who, without providence of God, because, in the 
cause, would call his brother Israelite, way of divine providence, the deity 
an hpostaie, ds by it h^ would subject will consume by hiS temporal, fiery' 
his brother to be stoned, as the priests judgments all thp dispositions of his 
on this vile slander afterwards mur- creatures that leads thetn to transgress, 
dered Jesns, merits, from the villainy In the satfie figurative words Paul 
of his motives, that temporal desfruc- writes to the Corinthians, l Cor. iii. 
tion by stoning, to which he would 13, ^ Every man’s work shall be made 
have subjected hiS innqcent brother tnenifest ^ for the day shall mani%t 
of the family of Abraliam. This pas- it, for it shall bd made known as by 
sage like the others has not the Idast ^re, for the^re shall try every man’s 
to ^ with future torments. work of what sort it is;’ i.e. perse- 

5. Another place that has been cution and^sutFer4ng was here the lire 
supposed to alhide to future punish- which was to try the faithfulness and 
xneut, is Tliess. i. 9 , ^Who shall be purity of the^Cliristian teachers, by 
punished with everlasting destruction the faithfulness and fortitude, or cow- 
from the presence of the lord, and ardice and apostacy of ibeir scholars, 
from tlie glbry of his power,* But under the fiery sufferings of piersecu- 
this passage cannot alluae to a future tion. Peter writes in similar lan- 
Mdfe, because Paul, in ^ and 0 verses, ^guage, J Pet. i. 7 , * Thelrial of your 
<?dfttrasts it with the rest^ or *laltn being much more precious than 

Security of the Cbrjsrian believer, gold that perishetli, thcuigb it be tried 
Who, at the time ih which he wrote, u^th,fire9\ 

wras then under pweeution from the From this examination of these pas- 
Jdws. Compare Aefs xvii. I— lO, sages, togetheii^with the general ten- 
With I Thess. i. 5, * The wrath to the dency of the scripture language. l am 
iittertturff/ cr sufferings the Jewish iffciir.ed to doubt the general notions 
nation was dbottt to endure. This of Christians concerning the nature. 
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of future punishment. Man is on 
this earth guided by present hopes 
and fearS, and it will be found, that 
future rewards and punishments have 
very liitJe effect upon the generality 
of mankind;, but temporal divine 
promises and threatened judgmems 
liave a very gre^t stimulus upon hu- 
man actions,** but as objections may 
oe formed from passages in the Re- 
velations^ it will be well to exai^ine 
them. * 

Rev. xix. 20, the beast and false 
prophet ' both were cast into the lak^ 
of fire burning with brimstone.*— 
From the prophecies of Daniel, as 
well as from other parts of this book, 
we learn that (he least Jicre spoken of 
is an empire, an idolatrous empire; 
nnd as a proplict is^not only one who 
foretcis events to come, but is also a 
teacher, a false prophet is therefore a 
teacher of falsehood ; and this, by 
being united with an empire, mani- 
fests It not to be a person, bujf a sys- 
tem, an imperial system of false in- 
struction, a religion nationally esta- 
blished to teach falsehood for (ruth. 
As the subjects are figurative, so also 
must the place of strflering be.. It is 
therefore evident, that instead of 
sending a beast and a false prophet 
into hdl, it is a prophecy of a com- 
plete and total destrucHon of the Ro- 
mart empire, and the false instruction 
it has taiight since the days of Con- 
stantine, falsely called the Great, un- 
der the feigned name of Cliristianity. 

Rev. XX. 2,3, 'And he laid hold on 
the dmgon, that old serpent, who is 
the' devil, even Satan ; and he boupd 
him a thoil^and years, and cast hirn 
into the abyss,* and closed it and set a 
^seal upon it, that he might not deceive 
the nations more, till the thousand 
years shall be complete4>, and after 
that he must be loosed for a little 
rime.*— As the <lrag(fh is, in xii. 3, 
the idolatrous Roman empire, and, in 
(he xji. ^he serptnt,. devil, and 
Satan have ilie same figurative mean- 
ing, it co/isecjucutly and necessarily 
follows, that the whole must be con* 
sidered as a prophetic and figurative 
description dr the state of that empire, 
during a thousand years, or the mille- 
nial reign of the saints, in the ix. 2, 
the bottomless pit, xir abyss, is the 
emblem for the tumultuous confusion 
otf nation.^ out of which the Turkish 


Sultanas arose, to destroy the Greek 
Roman empire. This passage, there- 
fore, instead of teaching, with Mr. 
Wincheste^'^the shutting up the devil 
in hell, as In a prison, teacbetli that 
the accusfftive, serpentine, crooked 
policy of the idolatrous, unl^oly Ro- 
man empire, hs emblem'd by those 
titles, ^ould, by the wars and tn- 
niultsiof the people, be restrained for 
a thousand years ; but, at the end of 
the thousand years, should be again 
called Jnto action for a little time, 
XX. 7, when, being' loosetl from this 
restraint, 8i they should deceive all 
th^ nations of the earth, and lead 
them to battle, to be destroyed by fire 
from heaven; after which this worldly 
disposition, which had so completely 
deceived all the nations of the world, 
should 'be cast into ihe lake of lire 
and brimstone,’ i.e. be fully and eter- 
nally destroyed, as theRoman beast and 
the estabjiishments of Christianity, or 
imperial instruction in error and false- 
hood, were, xix. 20, prior to the mil- 
Jenial reign of the saints. JJpon a 
full examination of all these passages, 
and any Oliver there may be in tiie 
prophecies of the Revelations, it ap- 
pears to me, that they, like all the 
other passages that have been cpioted 
from the Old or New Testament, 
will be found not to have any thing 
to do with future puni|l)iT)ent ; nay, 
further„lhat it will not be found pos- 
sible to find an individual passage that 
can, directly or indirectly, be said to 
allude to any such place of punish- 
ment, whether of forment or correc- 
tion. 

The hell of the ancient Romans 
and Greeks appears to be taken from 
the Egyptian mysteries; and they, 
from the endeavours of kings, priests, 
and . legislators to inculcate virtue 
among the living by the trials of (he 
dead, marking the vicious with infa- 
my, and holding up to renown the 
flames of those whose lives had been 
a blessing to mankind. These trials 
introduced into religion, perhaps with 
a virtuous intention, were ihe means 
of introducing mystery into the reli- 
gion of the cbgntry. Tartarus and 
Elysium became their abode, of the 
w'retchcd, the first and the last of the 
virtuous: the superstitious inventions 
of the Egyptians we^ carried into 
Greece by the phiiosopnei s and poets ; 
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the flimsy artificial tissae invented to 
encourage virtue, and terrify vice, 
may be seen through in the faithful 
simplicity of the exact Hoijppr, whilst 
it is, in the learned Virgil, worked 
into an elegant system, the close of it 
discovers in the phda>op1)ical poetical 
language of the day, that^it is a |^han.- 
tom of the imagination, a vision of a 
deluded mind. • 

There is not Old Testadient evi- 
dence of the ancient Hebrews having 
any idea of such a place ; the^ pften 
speak of the graves or tombs, but not 
any where of a place of punrshtnent, 
or even of the future confinement qf 
the wretched children of wickedness. 
It is true, nu)dern Israelites Jiave 
gathered, from the heathen nations 
amongst whom they have resided, 
confused ideas of such a place, and 
they have endeavoured to accommo- 
date some passages in the ancient 
scriptures to their newly-jcquired 
ideas. They say that hell is beneath 
tlie waters and mountains, in the 
centre of tlie earth,# and Jias three 
ways of entrance into ij. I, in the 
wilderness, by which vmy Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram entered; 2, in 
the sea, because Jonah cried unto 
God out of the belly of hell; 3, at 
Jerusalem, because it is said the fire 
of the Lord is Zion, and his fur- 
nace at Jeru$||cm. 'They say that 
iiell is called in scripture by. seven 
different names, wiiich sliews that 
tliereare io heil seven various degrees 
of punishment; infidels and very 
wicked persons will be endlessly con- 
fined there, but that ail the seed rf 
Abraham, unwifccted with some he- 
resy, or not disobedient to the rtrbhi- 
nical paints, will receive; at most, 
but a year of suffer lag. 

Mahomet aiw believe m the eter- 
nity of rewards and piiAisliments — 
TiieKoian says hell nas. seven gales. 
.1, for the Mnssulmen; 2, for the _ 
Christians; 3, fori the Jews; 4, for 
the Sabians; 6, for the Magians^ 0, 
for the Pagans; 7, for all religious 
hypocrites. 

Christians; io general, believe in 
f he existence of a hell as a place of 
punishment after death ; but. they- 
sheu‘ that they have not \ heir ideas of 
it from scripture, by theirwariety and 
very indefiniteijess. Wliiston sup- 
posed that every comet was a separate 


hell, appointed to carry the damned 
to the r^ion of the sun, to be first 
dreadfully scorched, and from 
beyond tiie orb of datufn, to suffer 
the extreme of frost and cold, Ano^ 
ther modern considers the $un itself 
to t}e«bell. Miltons goes iarthef a 
field j he says, ^ 

“ Lontr th** way. 

And hard, that out of hetl leads up to light • 
Our prison strong, this lanre oonvox oftirc 
Outrageous fb devour, imiiinres us round 
Ninefold, audi^ates of buruiu^ ailaiMaiK 
Bjirr’d over us, prohibit all egress." 

Others, on the the contrary, think 
hell to be in the bowels of the earth, 
and thal the crater of every separate 
volcano is but another gate into the 
infernal regions. Cowley, says, 

• 

Bcnoalh the silent charahers of the earth, 
Benusith the dens where unilcdg'd ttMu- 
pcsts lie, 

Ami infant wiuds their teuilep voices try : 
Beneath th’etcrnal fouuUin of alUyavCh, 
Where thT;ir vast court the mother- waters 
keep, 

And undi^turb’d by moons in silence 
sleej). 

D.Win. 

As Christians differ concerning the 
place where bell is situated, so also 
do tJiey differ concerning the intent 
and duration of future' punishment 
there. Most who call themselves 
Christians consider the torments ol 
hell to be endless, and to arise out of 
the infinity of the deity who inflicts 
them ; Ongen is at tlie bead ol the 
ancients, who denied their’ eternitr, 
it b^iing his opinion, that all punish- 
ment was inflicted# by a just God, 35* 
a corrective, and \h jVoportion to 
crime. Alanv modern writers also 
deny it, arguing the infinite dispro- 
portion ihei(5 IS between temporary 
offences and eternal lorineiits. These, 
and all oilier olifections from reason, 
prove that a hell, its torments, and 
ihdir duration, are no! founded on 
revealed tnffh, but on human imagi- 
nation and policy, too often increased 
by the terrors of superstition and po- 
litical craft, intended to enslave the 
mind, and prevent the nsing cfTorta 
of free-botfi man. 

To me, therefore, there does not 
appear any scripture evkleiice for the 
exiflfetice of a hell as a place of pu- 
nishment : and that such passage's 
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as I have hitherto met vi^th, that are abounding kindness H is ihatStibdu-' 
Moted to prove Us existence, have a eth, — that his' tender mercieisare over 
meetly conttwV tendency to the esta- aM his works,— ^tbat he loveth all that 
bushing of it. If vre appeal to the he hath* Aade,— Ihlat it Is his good- 
^enerallanghage of scripture, we find ness leadeth man to t^titartce. it 
■tffiictent to terrify ttie vicious, ^'idi- therefore appears to ntp, that thOrO is 
out thvefifing fictitious totmefits. If riot, in scripture, any evi^ntiie for thfc 
*oitr God i.<^a consuming fire, it is existence w a hell, and that reason 
sufficierit io make us tremble at vice, tells us such a place is bbntrary.to all 
ibf if he loveCh us, his judgments th^ is revealed of the divine charac-’ 
must consume our vices; oundispo- ter. Tlie sciiptwe addressed to 
altrofus and habits must fee corrected our mtional faculty, 'inddlifolds'every 
betbre we can be happy. ennooling inducement to virtue, with 

The language of scriptirie Shews, eveiyjuSlfcarofdepriVattan andde- 
that God does not think fiery trou? grad&lifiri; and jrll thus isthere founded 
bles are (he most efficacious means to cOn file divine and human nature, tetri- 
subdue the hardened miiid^ Those fying from vi«,‘or leading man to 
valuable writings tell us, We love abhor it With liorror, from vidwinrg 
God, not because of his terrors, but the high situation he h called to, as 
because be first .loved ns,— tlwt judg^ the creature and the offspring of God, 
nient:? arb hi^ strange >vork, — that his NoLtsux* 
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the Bxys, govern 1’un^is, to Tunis. His competitor having, 
Turks or Arabs?— what after the battle, retired to Algiers, 
precise Period did they usurp the Mahmed Bey, without difficulty. 
Authority which the Deys for- made himaelf master of the capital, 
merly possessed 9 . where be once more established his 

[From tTiateasbrland's Travels.] authority, which he retained till hi.s 

death. He was succeeded by hrs 

I T is near one hundred and fifty brother Ramadan Bey, the mildness 
years since the Beys of Tunis -of whose character encouraged the 
wrested the aiiihoriiy from the I>eys, Tuniseens to expcc^||?tranauil reign, 
but they have not retained, without Tiiey.were not aisap^inted, but this 
revolutii'Ds, the authority which they very circumstance occasioned his ruin. 
usur|K?d. The party of the Deys His nephew Murat, son of Ali Bey, 
several limes recovered the superiori- impatient to enjo^ the throne to 
ly, and was not completely discom- which he was the next heir, availed 
rited till l()6d, on the flight of Mab- Jhimself of bis uncle’a indolence# re- 
nied Iclideby, who was expelled by belled, took him prisoner and put i 
Mjbrrted and Ins brothej*, Ali Bey. him to death. Murat’s reign,* too 
An hereditary monarchy was then long for the welfare of his p^ple, 
establislied, and Mahmed Bey, 4he was marked with atrocious cruelties, 
author of the revolution, was the first Ibrahim Cherif, the Turk, put epe- 
.sovereigii. I'his new order of things riod to it by assassinating him (June 
was no sooner est^lished than de- JO, 1702). . The ^ house of Mah- 
ranged. I’be Dey of Algiers, taking med Bey becoming extinct by this 
umbrage at the l^iiiseeDs, went to murder, Ibrahim had no difiiGulty 
enforce his pretensions at the head of to procure himself to be aokriow- 
an army (Oct 13, 1089), kiid siege ledged as Bey by the divan and tiife 
to Tunis, obtained possession of it* in soldiery. Being afterwards taken pri- 
consequence of the flight of the Bey, sonar in a battle, in which ha was - 
wid set up’Abiued Ben Cbouques m defeated by*the Algerines, the afmjr 
nii stead. Mahmed Bey bavuig.gflin- elated Haasan Ben Ali, the grandson 
ed over the Arabs on the frontiers to of a Greci renegado, as bis subcestof. 
his side, advanced against Ahmed With him cornmenceda new 
Ben Ghoucjues. engaged and defeated Which has continued witbour inter- 
him, and dien proceeded to lay siege ruption till the present tvun^. Th# 
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from so dangerous a competitor, re- 
solved to rid himself also of his 
Younglbr broth^r^ and caused him to 
be poisoned. He then procured him- 
«elt to be acknowledged presumptive 
heir to the throne, and had the pros- 
pect of one dayicnjoying the digfiity 
which hi$ cgmes had prr-pared for 
him, wheiiMlre face of affairs was all 
ill once totally changed. The city of 
Algiers experienced one of th<|se re- 
volutions so freqiicht in «inililary go- 
vernments ; a new Dey was appoint- 
ed, and the choice of the soldiery fell 
upon All Tchaoiiy, a Turk. He had 
beff>re been amba.Hsador at Tunis, and 
had there reodved an affront from that 
same Younnes Bey, who was affer- 
waids obliged to iinplore his protec- 
tion. Regardless ol liis solicitations, 
ho espoused, out of revenge, the 
cause < f the rliiJdren ot Hassan Ben 
Aii, and supplied ti'ern ulth tioops, 
comnuiiuled by the Bey oi Constan- 
tine, for ihe purpose of recoyei ing the 
throne. 

Success crowned their enterprise : 
they sacked the city ot Tunis, and 
took prisoner Ali Pacha, wh<» was 
immediately strangled. Mahmed Bey, 
the eldest son of flassan, was seated 
on iho throne. Tins good prince 
reigned but two years and a half, and 
left I'vo sons, Miilunoiid and Linael 
Bey, who were yet in hints. 

nis brother Ali Be y succeeded Iiim, 
ujxni pronii.siug, it is said, to re>tore 
tn“ Ihroric to Mahmed’s child :en 
when the eldest should airiNc at years 
of iliscrefion. The desire to transmit 
it to his «)\vn finiily preiented liun 
» from fulfilling thi.v engagement. *fle 
sougl'd by degrees to remove Ins ne- 
phews from the government, and to 
raiftO his son to it. He shewed the 
young Hamoud to ihe* people, gave 
him the command of his army, and 
solicited for him tlfc title of pacha. 
By these means he set'ured the suf- 


to excite one, seem too much at- 
tached to the Bey to have the least 
jncJinatiori to do so. 

The remembrance of past calami- 
ties, and the spectacle of the troubles 
of Algiers, have taught the Twni- 
seens to be too much upon their 
guard agaipst the restless and uneasy 
dispc&itipn of tlie Turks, to admit 
them into the government. The 
Beys have therefore endeavoured to 
abolish by degrees the authority which 
they^hld iisuf ped : they have made a 
point of keeping iliem out of all the 
important places of administration 
jesei ved for natives and Georgians, 
and to suffer them to ffil such only as 
have but a shadow of authorit}' at- 
tached to them. Thus, though the 
reining family may be considered 
as Turkish, since Hassan Ben Ali was 
descended from a Greek renegado, 
the govtininent itself nmst bo consi- 
deicd ajf Moorish. 

If. Wft/f ^jjhnt iiathn^ of Europe has 
Tunis cnitnd '^do treatitsf Ai tahat 
period ivcre the}) concluded, and on u'hat 
terms ? Arc they still in force ? 

XVII. ^Uiat nations have consuls al 
Tunis? Arc there any nations 'who 
permit thar consuls to enfratre in trade ? 

XVI II. Hiw many foreign houses 
are estuhiislud at Tunis Jor the purpose 
of trade ^ and to what nations do they 
lelontr? Are then all in the capital^ 

N. II. Tlii:s(‘ quvstiou'^, as well as sonrj 
of tlie '■iKM'Cva’itjj;, .u - broijnlit tf»sjeliier 
on acfoiiiil of iheir couiieetion with 
other. 


The European nations fo which 
I'unis lias granted treat it s are, France, 
England, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Spain. Venice also may 
be includr'd in the number, notwith- 
standing the present war in which 
she is engag^^d w'iih this regency, and 
the emperor, whose flag has been 
struck only on account of his rnpluro 
frages of the people in favour of liis* wiih the Porte. The Ragusans, as 

T 1 . J . X .. A 'I ..A ^ J I 


SOD; and. by kind treatment, ac- 
quired such an ascendancy over the 
minds of his nephews^ that, when he 
died (May 1782) they voluntarily 
relinquish^ their claims, and ^ere 
the nrst to recognise their cousin 
Hamoud Piicha as sole Bey of Tunis. 

Sinde that period the state has not 
been disturbed by any revolution, 
and tliOse who haye it i*n their povy^r 


tributaries of the Grand Signor, have 
also their treaty, but without flag and 
without commerce, and merely as a 
protection for their ships. 

The treaties between France and 
Tunis are the most ancient they date 
from 1085, though there w'cre some 
antecedent to that period which no 
longer exist, and wljjich are not re^ 
ferred to. iii this* treaty. with 
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England was concluded five or six 
months afterwards, and that with 
Holland a few years later.* The trea- 
ties wi"h the other uati^ijs above- 
meniioued, are not of an earlier pe- 
riod than forty or fifty years back. — 
From the subjoined outline of the 
tre aties with France, a judgment may 
be ti)rmed respecting those with the 
other nations, since they wer^ all 
framed as nearly as possible after 
that model. By an article of these 
treaties, and with reference to the 
practice adopted by the Porte in re- 
gard to ambassadors, the French con- 
sul at Tunis takes precedence of th« 
other consuls. His majesty confers 
on him the title of consul-general and 
charge des affaire's, because, on the 
one hand, he is empowcied to admi- 
nister justice to (he liouses established 
at the purl, and the ships that touch 
there, and, on tiie other, tii treat 
concerinng the interests of t«lie two 
powers. All the consuls have a ligiit 
to engage in trade except the French 
consul, to whom it is f<!)rbuldc/t, upon 
pain ot removal fiom his po.'jt. Tliis 
judicious prohibition was aesigned to 
pi event him from being, as he other- 
wise might, the judge and a party in 
the same cause, and likewise too 
powerful a competitor for the mer- 
chants, since the consideration at- 
tached to h's office would easily have 
piocured him a preference in all Affairs 
of business. 

'I'he other nations, having no mer- 
cantile liouses established in Tunis, 
for the contrary reason allow their 
consuls to engage in trade. * 

There are (in 1787) eight commer- 
cial ht)us(‘s established at Tunis, all 
of which nie French, and fixed in the 
capital. 

111. What is the a/noiint the jiopji- 
lation of' this unpire Arc the Moors ^ 
or the Arabs, the most numerous ^ Are 
they taxed hif trihes, or induniunltf' ^ 
Is there any pi oport 10)1 in the imposts? 
Aee there anv Aiahs Jrxid in the city ? 

The population was calculated at 
four or five juillions of souls before it 
was thinned by ihe plaprue, wnich 
may be cennpufed to' have swept otf 
one-cighth. The number of the Arabs 
exceeds that of the Moors. 

Some taxes are paid liy UiV)es, and 
others by indivit^uals. There is no 
absolute rule for establishing any pro- 

f'NivLu: M. Mac. Vol. \ VllJi. 


portion in the taxes j and upon the 
whole nothing i^ now left arbitrary. 
There are Arabs fixed in the city, but 
they art? not the most numerous class 
of its inhabitants. 

Are there ?/i» the heart of tho 
kinfrdoin, or on the fj'on tiers, in anv 
tribes leho refn.se to pav ^he imposts 
Are the Moors, or Ambs, the ino.st un- 
tractc\ble Which of these iu'o arc the 
7/iost opulen4 ^ Do ihe •L'anderinp; tribes 
ever farm lands of the inhabitants of 
the toil) ns, for the purpose of cultivating 
them, or dcpusturinff their J/oehs and 
herds What do these Jiocks and herds 
consist of'^ 

There are tribes on the frontiers 
which at times refuse to pay the iin- 
j)osls, but Ihe trogps sent to levy 
•‘them soon compel payment. It is 
in general the Arabs that are most 
nnlractable. There is every reason 
to presume that the Moors are tlie 
richest, because they not only* hold 
offices, but embark at the same time 
in ngriculiiire, commerce, am maiiu- 
fact nros. As the Ai ubs confine thern- 
.seJvcs to agriculture, the wandering 
tribes frequently farm lands of the 
inhabitants of the towns, cither for 
the purposes of tillage, or as pastu- 
rage for their flocks and herds, con- 
sisting of horned cattle, sheep, and 
came)«, which seivelhem for beasts 
ot burden, whose hair they spin, 
whose milk adords them nourish- 
ment, vind whose flesh they often eat. 

Fine horses are become very scarce, 
the Arabs have grown tiled of breed- 
ing ihem, because the government, 
or its emissaries, took , irom them 
every toleiable hoijie just at what 
price they pit 

Are thipc many proprietors of 
binds Art these proprietors all resi- 
dent in the toivn^ytor are the) e houses 
detnehed and in i illumes ^ Aie not the 
htUr exposed to depredations from the 
roving hordi v ? 

Though the Bey possesses a great 
extent of land, and though there is 
much, the revenues of which belong 
to Mej:ea, the proprietors are never- 
thcJeb.s numerous. The) reside iu 
the towns, in villages, and even in 
detached habitations, and in all these 
situations they aie but little exposed 
to depiedations from the ruvii^ 
hordes. * 

* D 
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VI. What mni} he the amount of the 
revenues ^jbf the state ? From u'hat 
sources arc they derived''^ Arc they 
entirely consuuud hy the ordnhkry ec- 
pendifine, or can any part of them he 
laid hy ? Is the licy supposed to ha^e . 
amassed money ^ amf is the amounifeon^ 
sidcrahle y ^ c 

As far as it is p^ssibUi to form an 
estimate of the tiiiaiices of a ‘^ate, 
most of the revenues of ivhicli are 
annually put to sale, and a great part 
of which IS raised by- extorlion, the 
revenues of the Bey of Tunis may be 
computed at t\^enty-four millions of 
Jivres. Tlie sources wlicnce it is 
derived are, the customs, licences for 
exportation, the dilfercnt sums of 
money given by every new governor, 
the amount of w'lTich keeps continu- 
ally rising on account of tlu 
sales, the revenue (jf the domains, 
the tenths collected upon lands, the 
produce of prizes, the sale of .slaves, 
Sl'c. &c. U’h(^ yearly expehscs are 

considerably below the icvennes, pait 
of which are of couise annually laid 
by. 

There is no doubt that the Bey po?- 
scsses considerable wealth, and that 
he is continually ai\gmonting it , (he 
nK)>t sordid aval ice being one of his 
faults. 'I'iic peace with Spain Iias 
ju.st increased it by some millions, 
and Venice will not be long before 
she does the same. 

Algiers and Constantine sometimes 
make heavy drain-* iijion this tiea- 
fcure, which the government (;f Tunis 
inigliL stx.r.re against their cxlortjon, 
if it wore to lay out pail of its wcaltli 
in keeping ifp its fortre.sscs, its ma- 
rine, and a few disciplined troops., 

VII. Are there many ( V / rislian slavi s 
nf Tunis Jtace any Intn ransomed 
of tale years ^ iiud at hat price Of 
U'hat nation 2iere t,':in 

The number of Christian slaves ab 
Tunis is very coii.suierable, and has 
greatly increased within these few 
years, owing to the youdi and military 
genius of the Bey, who encourages 
cruising, jfnd even sends out coi stirs 
himself, h is imprjssible to ascertain 
the exact number of slaves, because 
some arc constantly being taken, and 
<.)thors ransomed. 'I’hey' are, in ge- 
neral, Neapolitans, Venetians, Rus- 
sians, and Imperialists. At the pie-^ 


sent moment, Naples ransoms all of 
hers that she can, Genoa now and 
then, Malta 'almost always; but reli- 
gion .somet^iiies makes exchange^, by 
which Tuiii.s is invariably a gainer, 
never releasing a Maltese but for 
two, three, or fven fourMussulmans. 

The^ansom of the slaves belonging 
to the Bey, who are most numero*ts, 
is li^ftd at two hundred and Thirty 
Venetian senuins fjar the .seamen, and 
four hi^drea and six^ for the cap- 
tains and women, of whatever age 
they may be.* Private individuals 
nearly follow the.se prices, from 
wiiich, however, they at limes make 
.some abatement, either on acTount 
of the age of the slave, or his want of 
talents. It may be asserted, that the 
condition of slaves at I’unis is in ge- 
neral very easy ; many remain, or 
return after they have been lansom- 
ed ; and some obtain their liberty at 
the deat4i, or even during the life- 
time of their masters. 

{ To he concluded in our next.^ 


The British Sty in Amhiiica. 
Lkiteu II. 

[( onfiniiod iViim Vol. XVIJ. p. 4(i7.J 

\ GAIN, in digging several wells 
J.\. lately in this town, the teeth of 
shaiks were found from sixty to nino- 
ly or .fti hundred feet below iIk* sur- 
face of the earth. The probability is, 
that these teeth were dcposiied by the 
.sh.irk Itself; and as this fish is never 
known t(j infest very shallow streams. 
The ( onelusion is clear, that this whole 
country has once been buried under 
several failioms of water. At all 
evciiis, these teeth must be consi- 
dered as ascertaining what was once 
tlic surface llic eaith here; whicli 
surface is very litilo hign'er than that 
of Jaincs river, inow if it be consi- 
dered that there has been no percep- 
tible difleiem'c HToiight in the figure 
or elevation of the coast, nor, con.se- 
quenlly, in the pi eci pi tat ion of the 
interior si reams since the earliest re- 
corded d acwvcry of , Virginia, which 

* Siiur t!ie time of the Piincc of 
P.itrino, the ordinary ransom has heeri 
fixed th'ce huiidsed V' l.eti m sc- 
(piins and the douWo ransom at si.x 
luiudied piailies. 
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was two hundred, years ago, it will To what curious and interesting 
follow, that James river must, for reflections does this subjecHead us i 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands of Over this hill on which I am now sit- 
years, have been runni|j. dt least ting an| writing at my ease, and from 
here, with a very rapid headlong cur- which I look ^ith delight on the 
rent ; the friction whereof must cer- landscape that smiles around me — 
tainly have rendered the channel this hill, and (jver this landscape, 
nuich deeper than it \^as at the time the billows of the oc^an have rolled 
of the deposition of these teethf The in wild and dreadful fifry, while the 
result is clear, that the surface Qf the leviathan, the whwle, and all the 
stream, which even now, after all this moittiters of the deep, have disported 
friction and consequent depression, is themselves* amid the tearful tempest, 
so nearly on a level with th<|^ite of Where was then the shore of the 
the shark’s teeth, must origi pally have ocean ? From this place, for eighty 
beeh much higher. 1 take this to be niilcs,to the westward, the ascent of 
an irrefragable proof, that the lagd the country is very gradual, and even 
here was then inundated ; and as up to the Blue fudge marine shells 
there is no ground between this and and other phenomena are foundy 
tlie Atlantic, higher than that on whicfi demonstrate that that country 
which Richmond is built, it seems to too has been visited by the ocean, 
me indisputably certain, that the How then has it emerged ? Has it 
whole of this beautiful country was been by a sudden convulsion ? Cer* 
once covered with a dreary waste of tainly not. No observing man, who 
watc^f.'^ has ever travelled from the Blue 

~~A"7Tl.-sani aiKl~;7ell-n.loi uu <1 1'’^ Atlan(ic. can doubt tlrnt 

wulei ontl.ethooiy of fi.eeartl., iin- ‘•"s emi-'rsion has been effected bv 
dcr the signature of An Infiniier.” very slow gradations, boras you ad- 
wliose re* niaikswc"" su gested hv the east, the proofs of the 

perils*, 1 of this letter f Mie B itish submersion ot tb* untr^- 

Spy, ol)serves that sea she! Is and other thicken upon you Or tne shores i 
marine substances arc found in every York nvor, the ^ues of whalets 
exploiod part of thcwoild, “ on tiK inbound ; aiifl » nave been not a little 
loftiest mountains of I'airojie, and the ^unised ip walking on the sand beach 
still lofnei Andes of South Aino ica.” .ivci during the recess of the 

As the Biifish Spy was not wiirin-a 1“'’ . looking up at the high chit 
lei^ular and elaborate treatise tiu* bank above me, to observe strata 
ormin of the earth, he did not deem It shells not yet cal(;ined, like 

inateiiul to congiegate all the facts those which lay on the beach under 
which have hern seen, aiui Jsupjioscd, intersperses with strata ot 

in relation to this snlijctt. (the joint result, no doubt, of 

Whether the British Spy is to sand and putrid vegeiables), exhibit-^ 
considered as an Kiii«lishman of rank, mg at once a sampte of ^he manner in 
on a tour rl,ron<»h America, and writ which the adjacent soil had been 
ingthc above reiiiM- in Uitlmiond to formed, and proot of the comparalive- 
his friend in London; or whether lie ly recent desertion of the waters. 

IS to he coMsideied as one of our f)wn Lpon the Afhole, every thing here 
citizens, disposed to entertain the pro- tends to confirm the ingenious theory 
pie of Hiehmond, and its vicinity, of Mr. Button, that the eastern coasts 
with a li^lit and amusing specidaiion ,of continenis are enlarged by the per- 
on the origin of their connfiy, in petual revolution of the earth from 
either in>iaiice it was both more naiu- west to east, which has the obvious 
ral and irnne intei estiiig that the* spe- tendency to conglomerate the loose 
cul.itniii should ajqx^ar to havcgiown sands of the sea on the eastern coast, 
(iiil of I ccent facts iliscovj:‘i ed i II their while the tides of the ocijan, drawn 
ovvn town oi nciglihoni hoo<l, and with froii/east to wes't, against the revolv- 
M'liich they ai e all supjiosed to Ije con- ing earth, contribute to aid the pro- 
versant. than on divtimt and conlio- cess, and hasten the alluvion. But 
vertihle fticts, wliicli it was not impor- admitting the Abbe R^aynai’s idea, 
rant to the enquirv, whether they that America is a far younger coun 
iviicw or believed, or not. ’ try than either of the qlh' r conti' 

D i • ’ 
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iients> or, in other words, that Ame- 
rica has emerged long since their for^ 
ipation) *how did it happen that the 
materials, which compose thi^ conti- 
nent, were not accumulated on the 
eastern coast of Asia ? Was it, that 
the present moua^ains of Ameridh, 
then protuberances on the bed of the 
ocean, inte.c^plrJ • part of the pass- 
ing sands which would otherwise have 
been washed on tliC Asiatic shore, 
and thus became the rudim^its of this 
vast continent? If so, America is 
under mucli more obligations to her 
barren mountains than she has hither- 
to supposed. 

But while Mr. Buffon’s theory ac- 
counts very handsomely for the en- 
largement of the eastern coast, it 
oilers no kind of jeasou for any ex- 
tension of the western j on the con- 
trary, the very causes assigned, to 
supply the addition to the eastern, 
seem* at hr .t view, to threaten a di- 
minution of the western co^st. Ac^- 
cordingly, Mr. Budbn, we see, has 
adopted also the latter idea ; and, in 
the constant alluvion from the west- 
ern SI of one continent, has found 
a perennir.i s urceof materials for the 
eastern coa t ox that which lies be- 
hind it. This last idea, however, by 
no means quadrates witi* the hypo- 
thesis, that tlie mountains,./ Ame- 
rica tornied the original stnmn. of 
the continent ; for, on the Litter sup 
position, the mountains themselves 
would constitute the western coast ; 
since Mr. Bufibn’s theory precludes 
the idea of any accession in that quar- 
ter. But the mountains do not con- 
" stitute the ye^tetn coast. On the 
contrary, there is a wider extent of 
country betwen the great mountains 
of North America, and the Pacific 
or the Northern oceans* tlian there is 
between the same mountains and the 
Atlantic ocean. Mr. Bntfon’s theory 
therefore, liowever rational as to thv 
eastern, becomes defective, as he 
presses it,, in relation to the western 
coast ^ unlfc-ss, to accommodate the 
theory, we .suppose tlie total abrasion 
of some great ^mountain which origi- 
jially constituted the western 'limit, 
and whirli was itself the embryon of 
^his continent. But for many leasons, 
jjarticnlarly the present odnti- 
pnity to A^a, at one part, where such 
dmountaji), according to the hypotbe- 
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sis, must have mn, the idea of any 
such Ifniit will be thought rather too 
extravagant tfor adoption. The fact 

is, that Mif Bnffon has considered 
his theory 'lalher in its operation on a 
continent already established, than on 
the birth or primitive emersion of a 
continent fron^ the ocean. 

As ft the western part of this con- 
tincra. I mean that which lies beyond 
the Allegany mountains, if it were not 
originah^’ gained libm the ocean, it 
has rep^ived an accumulation of earth 
by no means less wonderful. Far be- 
yond the Ohio, in. p'ercing the earth 
fqr water, ihestump.s of trees, bearing 
the most evident impressions of the 
axe, and on one of tnem he rust of 
consumed iron, have been discovered 
between ninety and a hundred feet 
below the present surface of the 
earth. This is a proof, by the by, 
not only that this immense depdi of 
soil has, been accumulated in that 
quarter, but that that new amitrif, as 
tne inhabitants of the Atlantic States 
call it, is, indeed, a very an /iont one ; 
and that Nortii America has under- 
gone mortf revolutions, in point of 
civilization, than have heretofore 
been thought of, either by the Kiiro- 
pejin or American philosophers. That 
part of this continerft which borders 
on the wesfein ocean, being almost 
entirely unknown, it is impossible to 
say whether it exhibits the same evi- 
dence of emersion which is found 
here. M'Kenzie, however, the only 
traveller who has ever penetrated 
through this vast forest, records a cu- 
rious tradition among some *of the 
western tribes of Indian.s: to wit^ 
that the world was once covered with 
water. The tradition is embellished, 
as usual, with a number of very 
highly poetical fictions. The fact 
which 1 suppose to b(^ couched under 

it, is tlie ancient submersion of i hat 

£ ait of the continent, which certainly 
joks much more like a than the 

E territory that was inundated by 
:aliotfs flood. If I remember 
aright, for I cannot immediately rL*fer 
to the book, StitJi, in his history of 
yirginitf, dias recorded a similar tradi- 
tion among the Atlantic tribes of In- 
dians. I have no doubt that if 
M‘Kenzie had been as well qualified 
for scientific research as he was un- 
doubtedly honest, firm, and perse- 
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vering, it would have, been in his 
power to haye thrown great lights on 
th's subject as it relates td the western 
country. - «5 1 

For my own part, while I believe 
tlie present mountains of America to 
have constihU^^d the original stamina 
of the continent, 1 Relieve,, at the 
aame rimo, the western as well as the 
e.isrcn? countrv to be the efFabl of 
a!lu . t «nj pronuced too by the same 
can-' ^ , the rotation of the e^rth, and 
plac ;Hary atti iction of the ocStui. 

The perception of this will be easy 
and MiTiple. if, instead of confounding 
the mind r / a wide view of the vvh'^le 
conr.neiit a : it now stands, we carry 

k our imaginuions to the time of 
it., biiih. anti sunpose some one of 
the h piimacles of the Blue 

Rid,;e o inve ^ust emerged above the 
suitace of the sea. Now whether 
the rolling )f the earth to the east 
give to the ocean, which floats loose- 
ly noon its bosom, an actual counter- 
current to the jvest’', which is occa* 

^ I * 

* Tiiis idea, which is inerciv stated 
hfpotheficathf^ is considered, hy the 
Iiuiuiier, as having been a position 
absoluteli/ taken bv the British .Sp\ ; 
and as the reverse principle, (to wit, 
that the motion of the w.iteis is taken 
from and roriesponds with tli.at of the 
solid eai tii) o so wvU estahhshed, I e 
concludes that it must have hl*en con- 
tested hv the Biitjsli Spy thronah 
mere inadvei tciicc. But, for m\\parr, 

1 do not perceive how thi^ livj)othe(i- 
cal idea of the British is, at all, 
in collision with the doctsincof the 
diurnal or annual revolution of the 
terraqueous globe. 

'Idle British Spy could not have 
been guilty of so great an absurdity 
as to intiMul that the waters of the 
ocean dese ted tlieir bed, and hioke 
over tiie eastern coasts and lofty 
mountaiiisof oppe, sing continents, in 
ordei to maintain their actual counter- 
current t() the west. It must have 
been clear to him, that the ocean, 
keeping its hpd, must attend the mo- 
tion of the earth, “ not only on its 
axis, hut in its oibir.” But the ques- 
tion here is not as to the ])osition of 
the whole ocean a.s it relates to tlie 
whAIc earth; the quc^'^l()n is merely 
as to the locomotion of the particles 
of tfie ocean among thcm'-clvcs. For 


sionally further accelc*ratccl by tbe 
motion of the tides in that (Jirection: 
or whether this be* not iht; case ; still 
to ou; newly-emerged pinuade. 


akhpugh the oceai^ as well as the solid 
earth, must perform a complete revo- 
lution around their'^ c;pinmoii axis^ 
once in twenty-fouj hours, it d«es not 
follow, as i take it« that the globules 
of the fluid ocean must, all thistime^ 
remain as fixed as the atoms of the 
sohd earth- thev ce-tairly mav, and 
they certainly hav<', fiom some cause 
or othc^r, a subordinate motion among 
themselves, fiequcutly adveise to tbe 
gen ral motion of the globe: to wit, 
a current to the west The atnios- 
pheje l)cb)ngs as much to this globe 
as the watei’> of tlf& ocean do* that*is 
to say. It cannot any nn i e than the 
ocean fly oft' and attach itelf to any 
other planet It feeb,, lil o the ocean, 
the gravitan ng power of the earth, 
and fii<? attraction of che neighlmui ing 
planets, is iflected, no douhl, very 
sensibly (at least th6 lower re ion of 
it) by tlie earths dimnal loration, 
and, like the ocean, is rompcllcil to 
attend her in her annual journey 
arouinl the sun. But what of t1iis> 
Does tlie atmosphere rem.iin fixed in 
such a ’manner, as that the part of it 
which our antipodes a'c rospir.ng 
at this moment, to fuiuish one 
diet, our p^tbuluni twelve hours 

hence? ('eitainly not- the atoms 
whicii compose tlie atinos)dio»-e are, 
we know, in sjiire ' f tlie cartli's diur- 
inl and annual motion, agitated and 
iftipclled in cveiw dirccrmn; and 9 
also, we equally well* know, aie the 
watci s of the orcan 

If the Inquirei, wl.cn lie savs that 
inotipn of the caith is commu- 
nicaicd to every part of it. whctlujf 
solid or fluid, ’’iintciul that the luotinn 
of the bu^'-p and fluid particles of the 
ocean take, fn)iii the earth, a flux 
among themselves to the east, the 
fpsuli would lie an actual ennentto 
tilt* eas , which is not pretended. If he 
ineau tint the globules of the ocean, 
iniaflerted by any other cau5>e than 
the motion of the earth, would always 
maintain the same position in relation 
to each other, he mav, indeed, allege 
a principle which is well established; 
buta-j it docs not-meef the approba- 
tion of my rcaspn, and as I am not in 
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which is whirled, by the earth’s mo- 
tion, thropgh the waters of fhc deep, 
the consequences will be the same as 
if there were this actual anc^ strong 

the habit of reading merely that I may 
understand and believe, I musfbeg 
permission to enter my dissent to the 
piinciple. would he difficult, if 
not impossible, sd* close as vve a»e in 
the neighbourhood of the eaith’J^ at- 
traction, to invent any appaiatus by 
which a decisive cx|)criinent could be 
made r)n this sulijcct.' But, by the 
way ot illiistiation, lejt us suppose the 
earth at lestj^let us suppose the at- 
inosph(Me, hy the hand of thegieat 
chemist who rar ccl if into its piesent 
aei iform state, once more ricluced to 
a fluid; let us suppose it, like agicat 
ocean, to siiiround the earth within 
the torrid zone, t pai iitioi ed at light 
angles b> two oi three inounfains run- 
ning fioin north to south) and all its 
paits n*|’osiiig ill an hal<\e'> cairn, 
let us then suppf)sc the earth win* led 
on Its to the cast, wint would bo 
the pioi):i!)le rde< t ^ It is clear that 
the lower legion ( f this superiiicum- 
hent ocean waniid l>e ino>t siroiiglv 
hound by the earth’s at'uiction; it h 
ecjuaily clear tluil the stratum of glo- 
bules, ima.f (lijtel v iii contact with 
the car^h, would adheic moie strong- 
ly thereto tlian to tiu* fluid ‘*tratuiii 
which rested upem it , while this ad 
liesion to the surface of the earth 
would lie assrsted hy the many tugged 
>pi'otuheratjceson lliat sot fat e. Hence, 
at the first motion of the earth, the 
iuwcs[ part of this circumaudiiwit 
Wean, being iuonI piiwc; fully attract- 
ed and afiat litd to this earth, wojjjd 
slide under the fluid mass above it, 
and thereby pr(Kluce an incqualitv in 
the upper surface of lhc‘ water itself; 
an elevation in the e^astern, a conca- 
vity in the western side of each |>aiti- 
tion ; while the wateis, from their 
tendency to seek their level, would 
strive to restore the balance, by fall- 
ing constant Iv fi om east to west. 

Whether this effi ct w'ould (oiitinne 
for ever, o|;hovv long it would conti- 
nue in our oceans as tliev aicaipic- 
sent arranged, it is not easy to solve. 
But that a current from tIu* east to 
the west would be at fust piodiited,^s 
as evident as the light of heaven: if 
it he denied, I (kmand the scdution 


current. For while the waters will 
be continually accumulated on the 
eastern coast of this pinnacle, it is ob- 
vious that the western coast, (pro- 
of the following phenomenon: — If a 
plate he tilled .with oil or other fluid, 
and thp plate oe then drawn in any 
direction, how docs it happen that the 
fluid «U'ill manifest a tendency to flow 
in the opposite direction ; insomuch, 
that if the draught of tlie plate be sud- 
den, the fluid, running rapidly over 
the adverse edge of the plate, sliall dis- 
charge itself completely, leaving little 
b^iind but the inferior stratum? 1 
take it, that the man who solves this 
phenomenon satisfactorily, will be 
compelled to re^'Ort to principles 
which, when applied to our oceans 
les- ing lm)‘;el V as ihey do on the earth 
which mils under them, would incyi- 
tahJy pioduce a western ciincnt; and 
this cm rvnt once produced, it will be 
diiricult to say why and when it should 
cease. A cinTcnt^ thus produced 
would he uncqfial, from the iiatiiic 
of its cause, at various depths; it 
would be si\bjct:t to tmiiporary atfec- 
tioii^ and alteiations near its surface, 
l)v the winils, tl'e tides, and the diver- 
sified "luipes of the coasts cjii which 
the ocean ivdis. ddie general ten- 
dciic}, liowevci, of the gieat mass of 
the wateis would i)c to the west. 

J see* no '•'ouhd leason in icnounc- 
ing Ml. iJuffon’s theoi \, cither rm ac- 
count of ihe elo(|ucnt and'lrcauliful 
manner in which it is explained ; nor 
because it ha^ long bad its just por- 
tK)n of adiniiei s ; nor because theic 
are other more model n theories. 
While ue are childicn, it may be 
well enough to lie passively on our 
back^, and permit others to prepare 
and feed us with the pa|) of science; 
hut when ouiM)wn judgments and im- 
deistandiui;s have gaiiicfl tlieir matu- 
jitv, it behoves us, instead of Ik 
" a feather for every wind that blows,” 
iiisiead of floating impoteiilly before 
the enpnaons vum'ul of fa-^biou and 
opinion, to heave out all our aiieliors; 
to take a pf» ition from tvbicb iiolbiiig 
shall move us but reason and ti utb, 
not novelty and fashion. In the j)io- 
ress of science many principles, in 
my opinion, have been dropped to 
make way for others avhich aie 
but less true. Ai.d among ihcpi 
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tecled, as it would be, from the cur- 
rent by the newly risen earth) the 
waters will always be cc<nparativcly 
low and calm. The rehii(ll is clear. 
The sands, borne along by the ocean’s 
current over the northern and south- 
ern extremities of this pinnacle, will 
always liave a tendency to settle in 
the calm behind it ; and thus, by per- 
petual accumulations, form a western 
coast, more rapidly perhaps tlian an 
eastern one ; as we may see in minia- 
ture. by the capes and shallows col- 
lected by the still water, on each side, 
at the mouths of creeks, or below 
rocks, in the rapids of a river. 

After this new-born point of earth 
had gained some degiee of elevation, 
it is probable that successive roasts of 
vegetation, according to Dr. Darwin’s 
idea, springing up, tlien fdling and 
dying on the earth, paid an annual tri- 
bute to the infant continent, while 
each rain, which fell upomit, bore 
down a part of its substance, and 


Ml. Biiilbn’s theory ofilie eaidi. The 
cdfcct of alluvion is .so slow, that any 
one generation is almost unable to 
perceive the cliange wiought by it ; 
hence many people, imal>lc to sit 
down and reflect on tfie wonders 
M'hich tunc can do, llv olTwitli a kind 
of puerile impatience, and re^^ort to 
any thing, even a boultcirsvmcnft of a 
whole continent, ratlicr thaiV'lo de- 
pend on so slow and imperce]Aible an 
operation ah that of all uv ion. 'I’liis is 
not philosophical. Neither, on the 
other hand, would it he plidc^so- 
phical to I eject a theoi y becanVe 
it might be new, and nnsiippoi ted 
])y a name. On the contiaiy, the 
man who on any bi inch of pliilo- 
sopliy starts a new h\ |)')ilicsis, which 
lias even the guise of leastiii, confers 
a benefit on the \vorld \ Ibi he enlarges 
the ground of ilionght, and although 
not immediately in the teni[)le of, 
trutli iiimsclf, may have dropped a 
hint, an accidental clew, whicli may 
seive to lead cdheis tf> the dooi of the 
temple. In this ipiiit, I not only ex- 
cuse, hut am graletuf-cven for the 
wildest of Dr. Darwin’s philosc^phical 
chimcias. In the «:ame fpult, 1 offer, 
without the eApectation of iu final 
adoption, tfie idea suggested hy this 
note as to the cause of a w'citein cur- 
rent. 


assisted perpetually in the enlarge, 
ment of its area. ^ 

It \i curious that the arrangement 
of the mountains both in North and 
South America, as well as the shape 
of the tw'o continents, combine to 
strerigthen the preceding tlieory. For 
the mountains, as yo» will perceive 
on inspecting vour m’itps, run in 
chains from north ft) south ; thusop- 
posii^g the widest possible barrier to 
the sands,"* as they roll from east to 
west. The shape* of the continent is 
just that which would naturally be 
e'xppcted from such an origin : that 
is, they lie along, collaterally with 
tlu^ mountains. As far north as the 
country is well known, these ranges 
of mountains are observed ; and it is 
remarkable, that an soon a.s the Cor- 
dilleras term male in the south, the 
continent of South America ends j 
where they terminate in the north, 
the continent dwindles to a narrov%'- 
isthmus 

Assuming this theory as correct, it 
is amu.sing to observe the conclusions 
to which It will lead us. 

As the country IS supposed to have 
been formed by graauai accumula- 
tions, and as these dccuinulations 
were most probably equal, or nearly 
so, in every part, it tullows that, 
broken as this country is in hills and 
dales, it has assumed no new appear- 
ance by its einersimi j but that the 
figure of the earth’s surface is the 
same ihroug^boiir, as well where it Is 
now covered by the waters of the 
ocean, as where it has bc'^n already 
deKiidnled. So ‘that Mr. Bo\le\s 
mounlains in the sea cease to have 
any thing wondeifiil in tliem. 

Connected wdth this, it is not an 
improbable conclusion, that new con- 
tinents and islands are now forming on 
the bed of the ocean. Pei haps at some 
future day, lands may emerge in the 
neighbourhood of llie’antarclic circle, 
whijli, by piogressive accumulations, 
and a consequent increase of weight, 
may keep a justtT balance between 
the poles, and produce a material dif 
ference in our astronomical relaiions. 
The’ navigators of that Jay will be as 
successful in their discoveries in the 
southern sens, ns Columbus was here- 
tofore in the northiiin. For thcie 
can be little doubt that there has b6en 
a time - wlicn CJolumbus, if he had 
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lived^ would have found his reason- 
in^s, on the balance of the earth, fal- 
lacious, al^d would have sought these 
seas for a continent, as much ii^ vain, 
as Drake, Anson, Cooke, and oUiers, 
encouraged perhaps b> similar icason- 
ing, have since soiy^ht the ocean of 
the south. 

If Mr. Buffou's notion be correct, 
that the eastern co'ast ot one conti- 
nent Is peipetually teeding on Vhe 
western coast of tliat winch lies be- 
fore it, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that the present materials of Europe 
and Africa, and Asia in suecesiion, 
will, at some future day, compose the 
continents of North and South Ame- 
rica ; while the latter, thio^aon the 
Asiatic shore, will again make a part, 
and, in time, the whole of that con- 
tinent, to which, % some philoso- 
phers, they are supposed to hav^ been 
originally attached. It is equally clear 
that, by this means, the continents 
will not, only exchange their mate- 
rials, but their position; so that, in 
process of lime, they must respective- 
ly make a tour around the globe, 
maintaining still the same ceremoni- 
ous distance from each other which 
they now hold. 

According to my theory, v/hich 
supposes an alluvion on the western 
as well as the eastern, coasts, the con- 
tinents and islands of the earth will 
be caused, reciprocally, to approxi- 
mate, and if materials enough can 
be found in the bed of the ocean, or 
generated by any process of nature) 
ultimately to unite. Our island of 
Great Britain, therefore, at some fy- 
tere da\s and in proper person, will 
probably invade the territory of 
France. Jn (he course of this work 
of alluvion, as it relates to this 
country, the refluent wifters of the 
Atlantic will be forced to recede from 
Hampton Roads and t'ne Cbesapeak ; 
the beds whereof will become fertile 
vallevs,,, or, as they are called hg-e, 
river ooitoms ; w’hile the lands in^e 
lower district of the state, which are 
now only a very few feet above the 
surface of th^ sea, wdll lise into ma- 
jestic eminences, and the present sickly 
scite of Norfolk be converted into a 
high and salubrious movmtain. J ap- 
prehend, however, that the present 
inhabitants 'of Norfolk would be ex- 
treme)^ unwilling to have such an 


efl'cet wrought in their day; since 
(here can be little doubt tVat they 
prefer their ppsent commercial situa- 
tion, encLiii/jued as it is by the an- 
nual visits OT the yellow fever, to the 
elevation and health of the ' Blue 
Ridge. 

?n the course'' of this process, too, 
of whicKi I have been spe iking, if the ' 
theory Jbe correct, the gult of Mexico 
wull be eventually filled up, and the 
West India Jslaiial consolidated with 
the American continent. 

Thes6 consequences, vi.^onary as 
they now appear, are not only proba- 
ble j but. if tne alluvion, which is de- 
monstrated to have taken place al- 
ready, should continue, they are in- 
evitable. There is very little proba- 
bility that the isthmus of Darien, 
which connects the two continents, 
is coeval with the Blue Ridge or the 
Cordilleras ; and it requires only a 
continnatipn of the cause, which pro- 
duced the isthmus, to effect the re- 
jection of the gulf, and the consolida- 
tion of the islands with the continent. 

But when ? 1 am possessed of no 
f/ala whereby the'calculations can be 
made. The depth at which Hercula- 
veum and Pompeia were found to be 
buried in the course of sixteen hun- 
dred years, affords ns no light on this 
enquiry; because their burial w^as 
effected not by the slow alluvion and 
accumulation of time, but by the 
sudden and repeated eruptions of 
Vesuvius. As little are we aided by 
the repletion of the earth around the 
Tarpelan rock in Rome ', since that 
repletion was most probably effected, 
in a very great degree, by (he mate- 
rials of fallen buildings. And be- 
sides, the original height of the rock 
is not ascertained with any kind of 
precision ; historians having, I be- 
lieve, merely informed us, that it was 
sulTiciently elevated to kill the crimi- 
nals who were thrown from its sum- 
riiit. 

But a truce with philosophy. Who 
could have believed that the skeleton 
of an unwieldy whale, and a few 
mouldering teeth of a shark, would 
have led me such a dance ! 

Adieu, my dear — , for the pre- 
sent; may the light of heaven conti- 
nuo to shine around you ! 

[Ta be continued 
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fNTEKEsriNG PARTICULARS relating 
to Collins. I 

[I'Vom Calamitii?s of Auwors.} ' 

W HEN he was living loosely 
about town, l^e occasionally 
wrote many short poems in the house 
of a friend, who witnesses tliat he 
burnt as rapidly as he wrote.* He 
wrote his odes for a present supply ; 
they were purchased by Millar, and 
form hut a slight pamphlet yet all 
I lie interest of that great bookseller 
could never introduce them into no- 
tice. Not even an idle compliment 
is recorded to have been sent to the 
poet. ‘When w’e now conside»th:it 
among these odes was one' of the 
most popular in the language, with 
some of the most cx(iuisitcly ijoetical. 
two reflections will occur ; the difli- 
culty of a young writer witiiont con- 
necti(jns, ohlaining the pufelic ear; 
and the languor of the poetical con- 
noisseurs, which someiimes sufFcis 
poems, that ha\ not yet gVowa up 
to authority, to lie buried on the 
shelf. , What theoulragefl feelings of 
the poet were, appeared when, some- 
time afterwards, he became rich 
enough to expn\ss them. Haviin;* 
obtained some tortune by the death 
of ills uncle, lie made good to tlie 
publisher the dchcienc\' of (lie unsold 
odes, and, in Ins haughty restsituionl 
ot thepuhlic taste, consigned tlic im- 
pression to the flames ! 

Who shall ni)w pain? the feveri'^h 
and delicate feelings of a young |)oel 
such as Collins, Who had twice c.il- 
dressetl the public, and twice had 
been ri'pulscd? lie, whoic poetic 
temper Johnson has finely jxiintcd, 
at tlie liappy moment wlieii he felt 
its influence, a-) delighting it> r()\e 
through the meadows *of enchaiU- 
inent, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden palaces, and repose by the. 
waterfalls of Klysian gardens !” 

It cannot be doubted, and the re- 
corded tacts will demonstrate it, that 
the poetical disappointments of Col- 
lins were secretly prevny.^ on his spi- 
rit, and repressing his l^rmest exer- 
tions. His mind nchly .stored with 
literature, and his soul alive to ta.ste, 
were ever leaning to the impulse 
of Nature and stiuly — and thus he 
pt ejected a “ llistuiv of the Revival 
of Learning, and a ^Ian^!atu)n 
Lnivcksai. M)'o. VoL.XVJir. 


Aristotle's Poetics,” to be illustrat- 
ed by a large Commentary. 

Eut I' his great fault,” says John- 
son, was lus i t resolution ; or the 
frequent calls of immediate necessity 
broke his scheme6,.anJ suflered him 
to pursue no settled |yrpo.'»e. ’ Col- 
lins was, hovi^ver, not •idle,' though 
withJut application; for, when re- 
proa?hed with idleness by a friend, 
no sheweeJ instantly several sheets of 
his version of Aristotle, and many 
embryos of some lives he had en- 
gagea to compose for the Biographia 
Entannica ; he never brought eitlicr* 
to perfection ! What then was this 
irresolutiout but the vacillations of a 
mind broken and confounded ? He 
iiad exercised toocciustanlly the high- 
e‘>t faculties of Action, and he had 
precipitated himself into the dreari- 
ne.ss of real hie. — None but a poet 
can conceive, for none but a poet can 
cx|)ericgce, the secret woun^ls in- 
flicted on a iniud made up of loman- 
til' fancy and tenderness of emotion, 
who has staked [ns liappincss on hi.s 
imagination; and who feels neglect, 
as ouhnary men mi^it the sensation 
ol being let down into a .sepulclire, 
and being bin icd ali\ e. The mind of 
'I'asbo, a htoliicr in fancy lo Collins, 
became disordered by the opposition 
of the critics, ])Ut their perpetual neg- 
lect had not iniuied it less. Tlie ele- 
gant Hone of the aucieiit.s was repre- 
sented holding -(Ome flowers, the pro- 
ibise ()i‘ tlie spring', or .some spikes of 
com, indicative of approaching har- 
\cwl — bill the Hope of Collins had 
.svattered its seed, "and ^liey leniainecJ*' 
buried in the earth. 

To our pool/ haul the oblivion 
which coicf^d Ills utaks appeared to 
Iian elcrnal,hs those works now .seem 
lo us immortal. He had created 
Hope, witli deep and enthusiast ;c 
feeling ! 

“ AVi.b so fidr — 

Whi-ij^L'iuig pioini'.rd plcM>^ufe, 

Ami h.uU* tiu* luM‘lv seem*:* ut djst.incc 
hail ; 

And ff<>pe, onclinnted, aad wav'd 

• hi*i* ^'oldi'ii hair !” 

TheTew years Collins passed in the 
metiopalis he was subsisting with, or 
upon hisfnenJs ; and being apleasirfg 
companion, he obtained many literary 
acijuaintance. i\t thus peiiod John- 
son knew him, and describes him : 

E 
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His t^appenrancc was decent, and 
his knowledge considerable; his views 
cxlensive, and Ins convcrs^tioh ele- 
gant.” He was a consianl frequenter 
at tlie literary resorts of the Bedford 
and Slaughter’s*; and Ainis^rong, 
Hill, Garrick^ and Foote, frequently 
consulted liim on their pieces before 
they appeared ifi public Fr^rn his 
intimacy with Garrick he obtcflned a 
free admission into the oie*on-room ; 
and probably it was at this ijeriod, 
among his other projects, that he 
planned several tragedies, which, 
Johnson observes, “ he only plan- 
ned.” There is a feature in Collins’s 
character which rcquii'cs more minute 
, attention. Hfj is represeniod as a 
mriii of chcerfid dispositions ; and it 
has been my study to detect only a 
melancholy, which was pie}'tng on 
the very source of life itself Collins 
W’as, indeed, born to chaiin his 
friends; for fancy and ch'gance were 
never absent from his snsceptihlo 
mind, rich m its stores, and versatile 
in its emotions. He liimsclf indicates 
his own character in his address to 
Home : 

CiO 1 nor regardless nlidc these nimi- 

1 ers ho ist 

I\Jy ihort-liv’d hli*., Idrgct my so(1\j. 

NAMC.” 

Johnson has told us of his cheerful 
dispositions : and one who knew him 
well observes, that"* in the green-room 
he made diverting observations on the 
vanity and false consccjucnce of that 
class of people, and his manner of 
relating them to Ijis particular friends 
was extremely CMitcrtaiiiing bnt 
the same friend acknowledges that 
“ some letters which ^ he received 
from Collins, though chiefly on busi- 
ness, have in them some flights wdiich 
strongly mark his character, and tor 
which reason I have preserved them.” 
We cannot decide of the temper of 
a man viewed only in a circle of 
friends, Who listen to the ebullitions 
of wit or fancy ; the social warmth 
for a moment throws into forgetful- 
ness his Secret sorrow. . The. most 
melancholy man is frequently the 
most delightful companion, and pe- 
coliaily endowt*d with the talent of 
satirical playfulness and vivacity of 
humour*. But what was the true 


• F>iirtoii, the authof of ” The Aim- * 


life of Collins, separated from its ad- 
ventitious fcircumstances ? It vyas a 
life ol ^ant, never chequered by 
hope, tliat was striving to elude its 
own observation by hurrying into 
.some temporary dissipation. But the 
liour^ of melancholy, and solitude 
were sure to return ; these were 
marived on the dial of his life, and, 
when they striipk, Ihe gay and lively 
Collins, like one of his own enchant- 
ed brings, as surely relapsed into his 
natujal shape. To the perpetual re- 
collections of his poetical disappoint- 
ments, are we to atliibute tins un- 
settled .state c)l his mind, and the per- 
pleiity of hi*- studies. To the.se he 
was per])ctually reverting, as after a 
lapse ot several years, he slicwed, in 
binning his ill-flited ocks. And whal 
was the ic^ult of lii.s lileraiy lif(3 ?' I 
have hcaid that lie rcUiriied to his na- 
tive cihy of Chidicstiji* in a stale al- 
most ol iitilvcdness, destitute, diseas- 
ed, and wild in despair, to hide Imn- 
sejf m I he aims of a si.stor. . 

'I'he cloud had long been galhering 
over his ctnivuls(‘d intellect; and the 
fbiiune he a(!:quiied on the death of 
his uncle, served only foi personal 
iiHlulgences, which rather accelerated 
his disorder I’here were, at limes, 

tomv ol JM clancliolv,” OlTers a •-trikjng 
. iii'-taivcc. Bishop Ktimctt, in his cii- 
lions ** Bcgii-tcT and Chronicle,” has 
[iiescrved the following paiticulais of 
this antlif)!'. ” In an inteival of va- 
[iouis /,e u'uuld be eitnmcli/ pltasaat, 
;v//6c’ lau^/ilcr in (iny compan)^. Yet 
J Iiave Ik arcl, that nothing at fast 
could make him Jangli, hut, going 
down to tlie biirlgc foot at Oxford, 
and healing the baigciiicn scold and 
storm and swear at one another; at 
winch lie \w)nl(l set his hamk to his 
sides, .11(1 i. nigh most jiiofusely ; yet 
in his cli.iriibci so mute and mopish, 
that he '.'as suspected to lie Jc/o de ie.” 

SV ill) what a fine sliain of poclir feel- 
ing has a uiudein haul touched this 
sul)ject • 

“ As a IjCam o’er tlie face of the waters 
may glow , 

While tlii* ti'lc iiuiS m dark and cold- 
lUSi below, 

•Su ihe clieok may be ting’d with a warm 
, bumi} smile, 

Tho’ the cold heart to rum runs darkly 
the while.” 

Moore\s Irish Alelodies. 
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some awful pauses in the alienalion 
of his mind— but he had withdrawn it 
frofn study. It was one <|f those in- 
tervals thal Thomas Wlfarton told 
Johnson, that when he met Collins 
travelling, he took up a book the 
poet earned with him, ourio-»ity, 
to see what companion a man j|f let- 
ters had chosen — it w^as an, English 
Testament. ** 1 have but one bcit>k,’* 
.said Collins, “ but that is the best." 
This circumstance is recorded on his 
tomb. 

He join’d pure faith to ^Iron: pi>ftic 
powers. 

And in reviviu^- Roiisou’s lucid hours, • 
on oii'j hook liis troubled mind to 
rest, 

And rlj^hlly deeiuM the Book of God the 
hi sl” 

At Chichester tradition has pre- 
.seivod some striking and atiecting 
occurrences of his last days ; he would 
haunt the ailes and cloisters* ot the 
carlicdi al, roving da^s and nights to- 
gether, loving tlieir 

T)iin ndi^ious light.” 

And, when the chorister‘s ebaunted 
their anthem, the listening and be- 
wildered poet, carried out of himself 
by the solemn strains, and his own 
too susceptible imagination, moaned 
and shrieked, and awoke a sadness 
and a terror most affecting in so so- 
lemn a places their friend, (heir.kSns- 
maii, and their poet, was before them, 
au awful image of human misery and 
mined genius ! 

This interesting circumstance is 
thus alluded to on his monument : 

“ Yo wiill-; that echoed lo his frantic 
moan, 

Guard the due record of this gratefid 
stone ; 

Strangers to him, ouamourM of Ids bus, 
Thi.‘> toiid mcinunal of his taints raise.” 

^ A voluntary subscription raised the 
monument ot Collins. The elegant 
sculptor ot our own limes^, combin- 
ing with a poet or poets, has thrown 
out on the eloquent marble all that 
fancy would consecrate ; the tomb it- 
self is a poem. , 

There Collins is represented as sit- 
ting in a reclining posture, during a 
lucid interval of his afflicting malady, 
with a calm and benign aspect, as if 
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seeWng refuge from his misfortunes 
in tlie consolations of the Gospel, 
which lie open before him, whilst his 
lyre, ana his Ode on the Passions,” 
as a scroll, are thrown together neg- 
lected on the ground. Upon the pe- 
dimefit on the tablcft are, placed in re- 
lief two female figuroB ^f I^veand 
Pity, entwined each in the arms df 
the ot/ier ; the prope*r emblems of the 
genius of lys poetry.* 


Methods employed in Dying 
Tukkey-red. 

[From Galt’s Vtiyagcs.] 

1 3ROFESSOR Oettingcr, at Tu- 
bingen, w'as the first chemisf, in 
the west of Europg, who.se experi- * 
ments approximated to the clisc(>verv 
of the oriental process of giving to 
cotton that beautiful red dye, which 
withstands the strongest solvents. In 
\y64y be published a small vvonk, in 
whicii he*menlioncd, that by steeping 
the dyed Turkish yarns in olive-oil, 
tile colour may not only be extracted, 
but the material of it transferrecl to 
other thread. Hence it was inferred, 
that either the dye , itself, or the pre- 
paring liquor, or both, must be of a 
fat nature, and soluble in oil. 

The Persian method. 

The proces.s in use, at Astracan, 
for dying Turkey-red is nearly as 
follows : — The cotton is first washed 
exceedingly clean, in running water, 
and dried in blight weather. If it 
does not dry before the evening it is 
takoh under cover, pn account of the 
saline dews so remarkable in the 
country around Astracan, and again 
exposed to the air next morning. 
When it is thoroughly rfry, it ^s laid 
in a tub, and fish-oil poured oyer it, 
till it is entirely •covered. In this 
state it remains all night : in the* 
morning it is liung up, and left till 
the evening. This process is repeated 
seven successive times, in order that 
the cotton may fully imbibe the oil, 
and free itself from all air. The ^ani 

* I am indebted to my friend, the 
Rev..]. Dallaway, for a correct descrip- 
tion of Collins’s tomb; and in his 
forthcoming history of Sgssex we may 
hope to he favoured with a plate of 
this beautiful iiionumeiit. 

• K2 
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Is tlien can iocl to a fetreami cleaned as dry, is put once more into the dying- 
much ai* possible, and hung up on the kjettle, and left fo‘ seeth, for three 
poles to dr)’. / hours, overAa strong hre, by which it 

After this prepaYation, a mordant acquires tFUu dark red colour so much 
is made of tnree materials, which esteemed in the Turkey yarns. After 
give the gr-ounds of the red colour, (his process it is again dried; after- 
The pnJvoii'Zed leSves of sumacli are wards washed in the stream, and, 
boiled in cevpper kettles ; and, when when flry, is marketable, 
their colouring nj.’tter has bceif suf- The fact disclosed by this process is, 
hcieutly extiacted, .'.ome pow\iered the flninialization of the ma^^der and 
galls are added, \nth whi^h tlic ro- cotton by blood and oil. ' 
lour must b again holltd; and, by The Greek method of dyidg^ 
these means, it arquirci a dark dirty Turkey-red. 

coloui*. After it li is been sutiificntly The first process is, that of cleaning 
boiled, the fire is taken fiom under the cotton; for which purpose three 
the kettle, and alum put into the still Jcys are employed; one of soda, ano- 
hot licjuoi, whcic it is soon clis-olved. iher of ashes, and a third of lime. 
The wiiole mordant must be strong. The cotton is tlirown into a tub, and 
;and of an aslringeni taste. moistened with tlie licjuor of the 

As soon as ilie* alum is dissolved, ihiee leys, in equal quantities; it is 
no time must be lost, in order that tJien boiled in pure water, and washed 
the mordant may not be sufleied to iii running water, 
cool. The yarn is then put inlc^ The second bath given to the cotton 
small ^wooden ves‘'cls, into Ciich of is composed of soda and sheep’s dung, 
which'' a quantity of the mordant is dissohed in w'ater. I'o facilitate the 
poured, suffi(’lent to moisten (he yarn, solution, the soda and dung are 
By this, it acquires only a pale 3'cdlow pounded in a mortar. Tiie propor- 
rolour, wliicli, hovsever, is durable, tion of these ingicdients employed. 
It is then hung up in the sun-shine are, one ote of clung, six of soda, and 
to dry ; again washed in the stream ; dOof water. Wlien ihc ingredients are 
and afterwards dried once more. well mixed, the liquor expressed fiom 
The next pari of the process is, to them is strained, and being poured 
prepare the maiidcrdyo. The madder, into a tub, six okes of olive-oil are 
ground to a tine powder, IS spread out added to it, and the whole is well 
in laige troughs, and intocach trough stirred, till it becomes of a whitish 
is penrred a lar<ye eg)) full of sheep’s colouf, likc^ milk. The cotton is 
blood, the kind of blood easiest pro- then sprinkled wrth this ; and when 
cured. The nraddci must be str ongly the skeins ai’c thoroughly moistened, 
mixed in it, by mieans of the iiaiul, they are wrung, pressed, and exposcej 
and then stand some hours, in order to thy. The same bath must be rc- 
to be thoroughly .yraked by it., peated three or four limes; because 

After tlris* process, water is made it i.s this liquor which rentiers the 
hot in large kettles: and, as soon as cotton more or less fit for receiving 
it is warm, the prcpai'ation of madder the dye. Each bath is given with the 
is put into rt, iu the prvopoi'tion of a same liquor, and ou^jlit to continue 
pouncl to every pound of cotton, five or six,diours. it is to be ob- 

Thc dye is theri« suffei'ed to boil serve^, that the cotton, after each 

strongly; and, when it is boiled bath, must be dried without being 
enougli, which may be tried on coitoiT washed, as it ought not to be riiicccl 
threads, the fire is removed from till after the last bath. The cotton is 
under the kettle. The dyer then then ns white as if it had been bleach- 
dips the cotton yam, piece by piece, cd in the fields, 
into the dye ; turns it rounti, back- The galling is performed by im- 
wards aneftorwards ; nresses it little mersing the cotton in a bath of warm 
with his hands, and lay.s each ]>icce water, in which five okes of pul- 

into pails. As soon as all the cotton verised gall-nuts have been boiled, 

has received the first tint, it is hung This operation renders the cotton 
up to dry. As the red, how'ever, is more fit for being saturated with the 
still too dull, the yarn, which has colour, and' gives to the dyd more 
been already dyed^once, and become, body and strength. 
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After the gnlling comes aluming, 
which is performed twice, with an 
interval ot two dnys ; and which con- 
sists in ilipping the cotton|into a bath 
of water, in which five okfes of alum 
have been infused, mixed wifh five 
okes of water, alkalized by a ley of 
soda. The aliiming must be per- 
formed with care, as it is rhil opera- 
tion which makes the colouring mat- 
ter combine best with the cottcjii, and 
'wthich secures it in p’.rt from the 
destructive action of tlie air. When 
the second alumuig is fiiiislicd, the 
cotron is wrunij. if is then pressed, 
nn(t put U) soaK in luifning water, 
benig iiiclosccl in a bag of iJnn clotli. 

'"J'iie workmen then proceed to the 
<1) :ng. 'To coiirpo^e the colours, they 
pel ic a kettle five okes of water, and 
tinrfy five okes of madder- root : the 
madder having been pulverized, and 
moistened wiili one oke of ox or 
sheep’s blood. The blood strengthens 
the colour; and thc<l()'.c is inci eased 
or lessenetl, according to the shade of 
colour rtcjiurcd. An equal lieat is 
maintained below the kettle, but not 
too violent , ami wlu^ii the liquor 
begins to grow warm, the skeins are 
then gradually immersed, befoie the 
liquor becomes too hot. They are 
then tied, with pack-thread, to small 
rods, placed crossways above the 
kettle, for that ])urpose ; and when 
^the liquor boils w'ell, and ip an uni- 
form manner, the rods from which 
tiie skeins aie suspended arc lemoved, 
and the cotton is suftered to tall into 
the kettle, where it remain') uiUil two 
thirds of the water is evapoijfted. 
When one third only of the liquor 
remains, the cotton is taken out, and 
washed in })uie water. 

The dye is afterwards brought to 
pertectif)!! by means 4 )f a bath, alca- 
iised wit!) soda. I’liis manipulation 
is the most difficult, and the most de- 
licate of the whole ; became it is that 
which gives the colour its tone. The 
cotton I.) thrown into- this new bath, 
and made to boil, over a steady fire, 
till the colour assumes the n'rjuired 
tint. I’he whole art consists in 
catching the proper degree. 

N.ft. The peculiarity in ,the Greek 
process is, the use of dung. This 
substance contains a laige quantity of 
volatile alkali, in a disengaged state^ 


which has the property of giving h 
ro^ hue to the red. 

The chief manufactories fcr dyihg 
spiln cciton fed, eStablishedin Greece, 
arc in Tbes.saly. There are some at 
Baba, Rapsani, TournavDs, .'Larissa, 
Pharsaha^ and inwall tli^e villages si- 
tuated on the sides of Ossa and Pielion. 
Ambelaki, in the v^fle.of Teitip^', is 
the most eminent., 

A German process for dying 
* Turkey -red. 

Make a caustic ley of one part of 
good common pot-ash, dissolved in 
four parts of boiling w'ater, and half 
a pinr of quick-lime slaked in it. Dis- 
solve one part of powdered alum in 
two parts 6f boiling w^ater ; and while 
this solution of sulphate of alumine is 
still warm, to avoid re-cryslallization, 
pour into it successively, always 
stirring it, the above-mentioned caustic 
ley, liil the alumine it had at first pre- 
cipitated, after saturation, to ex.ce.ss 
witii stilpluiric acid, has be<*n re-dis- 
solved. Leave this solution to cool. 
Then mix a, thirty third part of lin- 
seed-oil, with which a .‘aponaceonS 
liquor is formed. The skeins of cot- 
ton or linen (Might to be successively 
immersed in it, and equally pressea, 
that they may be then exposed to 
dry, on a pole, in the order in which 
they are taken from the mixture. 
They must be dried under shelter 
.from rain in summer, and in a warm 
])lace in winter, and be left in that 
stale for 'twenty-four hours; they 
must then be washed in very pure 
running water, and be again dried ; 
after which they are to be iminerstjd 
in an alkaline ley, pressed and dri^ 
a second time, in the same manner as 
at first ; taking care, however, to re- 
commence the immersion in the ley 
with tifose skeins which have been 
last in the oily mixture, because tlio 
first never fidls to carry away a larger 
portion than the last. It will be 
proper, also, to consume the mixture 
eacn time. 

The intensity of the red proposed 
to be obtained Will be in pre^ortion 
to the quantity of the madder em- 
ployed. By taking a quantity of 
madder, equal in weighs to that of the 
skeins, the result willbeared, which, 
by clearing, will be changed to a 
rosy shade. Oh (he other hand. 
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shadcsof crimson, more or less bright, in the strainer, to wash out of them 
will be obtained by employing two, ail their tincture. As soon as the 
three, aii(l even four times tne weight liquor is become milk-warm, dip your 
of madder, without ever forgetting cotton, hapt by hank, handling it 
the addition of chalk, if the water carefully aft the time, and let it steep 
employed docs not contain some twenty-four hours. Then wring it 
of if. ^ j carefully and equally, and dry it well, 

The best ^ method of obtaining without washii^. 
shades, lively ns^well as bright, is, to V. Dissolve twenty-five pounds of 
-expose the dark reds for a consideiable Roman alum in fourteen pails of warm 
time, when they Have been clcctred, water* without making it boil ; skim 
to the action of a ley of oxygcnerated the liquor well, and add two paijs 
muriate of potash, or of soda, with of strong barilla water, and then let it 
excess of alkaline carbonate, in order cool until it be luke-warm. Dip your 
to have such a degree of shade ns may cotton, and handle it, hank by hank, 
be required. But it may readily be and let it sleep twenty-four hours ; 
conceived, that this method would wring it equally, and dry it well, wilh- 
be expensive. out washing. 

Tne Glasgow method of dying VI. Repeat, in every particular, 

Tuikey-ied. llie last })iocess^ but, after the cotton 

I. For 100 lbs. of cotton yam take is dry, steep it six hours in running- 
100 lbs. of barilla, 20 lbs. of pearl- wat^^r, and then dry it. 

ashes, and J 00 lbs. of quick-lime. — VII. I'he cotton is dyed in quan- 
The barilla is mixed with soft water, titles of about ten pounds at n time; 
in a deep tub, from which the ley is for winch hike about two gallons and 
filtered l*lirough a hole, covered with a half of ox-blood, and mix it in the 
cloth, at the bottom. The .stronge.st copper with one hundred and twelve 
ley required must float an egg. — Dis- gallons of lukewarm water, and stir 
solve the pearl-ashes in forty gallons it well ; then, add twenty-five pounds 
of soft water, and the lime in fifty six of madder, and stii all well together, 
gallons. Let all the liquors stand till Then, having previously pu; the ten 
they become quite clear, and then pounds of yarn on sticks, dip it into 
mix forty gallons of each. Boil the the liquor, and move and tuin it con- 
cotton in tlie mixture five hours, then stantly one hour; during which, 
wash it in running water, and dry it. gradually increase the heat, until the 

II. Take fifty gcillons of the barilla liquors begin to boil, at the end of 
ley, and dilute it in tw^o four-gallon an hour, ' 7’hen sink the cotton, and 
pails full of sheep's dung ; tlieri pour boil it gently one hour longer; and 
into it half a gallon of oil of vitriol, lastly, wM'ih it and dry it. Take out 
and' one pound of gum arabic, and so much of the boiling liquor, that 
one pound of sal-ammoniac, both what remains mav produce a Itike- 
^reviously dissolved ^in a sufficienf warm heat, watli the fresh , water 

’quantity of weak barilla wMter ; and, with whicli the copper is again filled 
Jasily, tw'enty five pound.' of olive up ; and then proceed to make up a 
oil, which lias been previously dis- dMiig liquor, for the next ten pounds 
solved, or well mixed wjfh eight of the cotton. 

gallons of weaker barilla ley than that VII 1. Mix equal parts of the second 
in which floats the egg.. In this steep and third proce.ss-liquors, taking about 
the cotton, until it is thoioughly tw^enty gallons of each; tread down 
soaked; let it lie twenty-four hours,* the cotton , into this mixture, and let 
then wring it w'lII, and hang it up to it steep six hours; then wring it mo- 
€lry. Repeat tbi'' jirocoss three times; derately and equally, and dry it 

III. Rejjcat the last proc'css, ex- without washing. 

cept th^t the sheep’s dung is to be IX. Ten pounds of white soap 
omitted. • . must be dissolved, most carefully and 

IV. Boil twenty-flve pounds of comjSetely, in sixteen or eighteen 
galls,' bruised, in fiiity gallons of pails of warm water : if any little bits 
liver- water, until four or five are of the .soap remain undissolved, they 
boiled aw\ay; strain the liquor into a will make spots in the cotton. Add 
tub, and pour cold water on the galls sixteen gallons of the strong barilla 
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water, and stir .i well. Sink the cot- 
ton In this liquor, keepjng it down 
with cross-sticks, and cover it up; 
boil it, gently, two hours 3 then wash 
it and dry it, and the processes are 
finished. • 

N.B. The Glasgow methodls simi- 
lar to the I'Vench. But in n^ne of 
all these difierent methods does it ap- 
pear that the juice of lemons or citrons 
are employed. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that I have ventured to 
infer, that the scarlet colour of Scutari 
is obtained by the use of the vegetable- 
acid, in some stage of tlie process. * 


On Painting and Engraving. By 
George Dyer. 

[From Ills “ Poetics.”] 

A S I am drawing to a close of this 
volume, J i^roi’ess, that, in speak- 
ing of the .services which literature 
renders poetry, I aim rather to keep 
from common tracts, than to attempt 
very sublime excursions 3 — to skun, 
and play, as it were, at the foot of 
knowledge, instead of •aspiring to 
reach summits, or to sail through 
the deeps of air.” 

( 3 n philo., phical, theological, /ind 
political topics, though not uncon- 
nected with my plan 3 and on the 
arts, painting, and music, though im- 
mediately 1 elated to poetry, — 1 .speak 
with no precision or system ; I study 
rather to bo brief and pcrtjnent, than 
discursive or comprehensive ; — and 
herein 1 act as much from firiiiciple 
as prudence. • 

I act from prudence 3 for though 
with respect to those arts, sometimes 
called imitative, sometimes sister arts, 
J conceive they naturally belong to 
this inquiry ; and that, to examine 
how far they are imitative arts, to 
peint out the source of their relation- 
ship, to notice the marks of their' 
resemblance, to ascertain their cor- 
respond! iig bar ruon ies , t bei r observ'H ble 
differences, and similar discordances; 
though to scrutinize into the laws and 
constitution of our naturae, tliose nice 
analogies, those ready associations, 
those silent movemcius of our animal 
passions, that mysterious softness of 
our moral feelings, by which pliaeno- 
mena, apparently so wide asunder as 
sounds, colours, words, and well- 
arranged thoughts, rush to one centre. 


and form one well-balanced harmoni- 
ous p^sion 3 and though to call up 
those ideas of grace, beauty, harmony, 
passion, and terror, which present 
the liveliest, most interesting, most 
powerful figures, rt) the imagination 5 
and to inquire, how efeb art may best 
assis| each, so to produce the 
greatest possible delight, the greatest 
possible g^od 3 — though these specu- 
lations, and others connected with 
tiiese naturally, 1 must repeat it, rise 
out of a work of this kind, and, if 
pursued, might be made an agreeable, 
enchanting employment 3 yef thinking 
it not prudent to follow these mean- 
dermgs, though branches of the same 
stream, I, as it were, suppress my 
ciniosity, and follow the middle 
course 3 not musing, and discursively 
roving after what is dispersed so wide, 
nor wdiolly overlooking it. Prudenc® 
suggests the way rather of allnVion, 
than of long discussion ; rather'of occa- 
sional illustration, than philosophizing 
too nicely, and in terms of art. 

Not, however, that I am of opinion, 
that none are qualified to judge of the 
arts, but artists. Most tine it is, 
none but artists can judge by what 
magical interminglings and workings 
on rough gross "inatericiK, by what 
graduaf operations and tecluiicisms of 
advance, a painting or piece ot sculp- 
ture is wTought out to its utmost per- 
fection, so as to look like nature ; or 
by what preparatory aids, by what 
oidering, and interweaving of pro- 
portions and discords, and dexterity of 
finder, a grand piece of music is so 
filled, as it were, so in^pi^ted, as al- 
most to oppress and overpower our 
souls : — tliese, such alone as can ex- 
ecute, cati understand. But as the 
arts have their origin in our nature, 
and profess both«to delineate natural 
fibjects, and to express natural feel- 
ings, so ill our nature arc the rules of 
judging found. For let the arts work 
ever so mysteriously, ever so elabo- 
rately, they must appear in open clay, 
without too much of pretension or 
demand. They must be determined 
by their eficcls; they must appeal to 
the eyes, the ears, the feelings of man. 
Where these have their true tone and 
proper exercise, there will be, a ca- 
pacity for judging; for men decide 
on the execution and display of the 
arts, jiot by ilifeir technicismii and sc- 
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parate^ /iislinct progressions, but Uy 
observable effects, visible a[>pear- 
ances, and experimental feel 1115;'!. 

This idea is not inconsistent with 
the belief, that every sort of know- 
ledge relaliiig to fin art, and paViicii- 
Jarfy a knowledge of princij)les, which 
is called the science of air, is useful, 
in forming a iudi^mcnt. It is o\ily by 
the knowlecige of piincaples, that 
men know the g/ni/nds and reasons 
of their approbation and disapj)ioba- 
tion, and can enler on a deiail ol 
particulars; and the gu:i(L‘r know- 
ledge men possess of pi inciples, the 
more means they ccrt.iinly possess for 
determining right : yet science itself 
goes but a little way in tracing c\iii!>es ; 
and philosophers, iis well as common 
men, look Inr demonstration-, and aie 
determined by edect.s. 

Indeed, though in a certain sense', 
even the practical paits of painting 
and MUSIC bear some aiuilogy to 
poetry, yet in the intellectual it is 
most sensibly seen. And, strictly 
speaking, how far tlic analogies of the 
arts extend, is a quest ion ho be agi- 
inted in (he school rather of philoso- 
phy, than of the arts. The natural 
relation, the regular inclinations, the 
reciprocal influences, and various 
operations of the arts with respect to 
each other, are the points, on which 
any question ought to turn, in this 
place. 

But J take my present course from 
principle, as well as |)rudence, Irom a 
particular, as well as a gcneial, feel- 
ing. The question, winch wtmld 
properly fajl ulider coii'iideration 
liere, — on the correspondence of the 
arts, — has been discussed with elo- 
quence and skill by erninent ai lists. 
And I shall do little oKjre than point 
to such as have syoken on tins in- 
1(^11 pg subject. 

Meiigs who writes sp completeljt 
on painting, lus not dwelt on its cor- 
respondence with poetry. He .says, 
indeed, in a concise, cold manner, 

“ that the noble art of painting cannot 
be compaied with any other tliiiig 
better than poetry, having both the 
same end -to instruct by pleasing j” 
and as concisely and as coldly directs 
his pupils to study the poets; but, 
judging from his works, I should in- 
^fer, that the advice, which he.gives, 
he did but little practise ; a circum- 


stance the most remarkable, his fa- 
vourite artist being Corregio,* the 
most grateful and harmoniops of 
painters. 

Monsieur De Files, in his Idea of a 
Pei led Paintyr, oontines himself in 
like njanner to his lules tor painting, 
without glancing at poetry. Dufres- 
my.Mii fns .ciaiKa-ate little poem, De 
lie OiapIiuM, (to winch I have alluded 
before,) has a few pertinent lines on 
the connexion of the two aits. 

I’hijj point is handled l^est by our 
own artists. For Revnolds, Fuseli, 
Jiairy, and Opic, have all en- 

tered Oh iliis inleiesting subject : and 
from their writings poetiy might 
casilv deduce rcscndjlances and ge- 
nert.'Lis coi icspondencies, even in de- 
sign, colouring, chiaro scuro, and 
eomposiiion, tliougli wilii happier 
efleet in the piime intelicctiul e\- 
celJencu of both arts — inveiilion ; and 
as the ideas upon fiiis subject of the 
latter artist, Opie, aie well conceived, 
and admirably expressed, I content 
myself with refeinwg the leader, who 
take.sany ifitercst in these inquiries, to 
what that ingenious painter says, on 
the relative distinct operations of in- 
vention ill poetry and painting. f 

As tliis subject 1 elating to the cor- 
respondence ol poetry and painting 

* Besides Ins Belleetioiis upon 
Bcaiitv and 'Taste, ulierc lie iliustiatcs 
so nuicli foui ('orregirv and bis Fc- 
fledi')!!', c] ('ll ihe Thiec (ircat 
hapliat'l, Coiicgio, and 
•J’liiaii, has v'litteii Menioirs 

(oiiCLi iihii; i!)'’. Fife and Works of 
Aiitla in dcMioniinated Cor- 

re:’i(>. lbs v,'oi ’ published in Fiig- 
laii' 111 a most luct'ircct translation 
by a Spaniard, With rlie ol^scrvalioU': 
of (be edit Dr, aio toiitaincxl in two 
v(duir.t>. Menus vsas the partici^lar 
liicndof Wiukelinan, so well known 
f'M' bis wiitings on the arts. On 
?-ieiiu. F have been thus particular, 
on at count of the great merit of his 
'vii.‘iiig‘: on paintiiig, but the only- 
lines of poetry he has quoted, arc two 
.^iioit comirajii jilaccs from Horace, 

“ Dccipit exemplar V^itiis imitabile,’* 
— and, “ Ego nec stiidium sine divite 
Venii, See." 

t Lectures on Painting: dcliveifd 
at the Royal Academy of ^rts, b/ 
John Opie. Led. 
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has been illustrated by some who are 'Whoever has looked at the paint- 
painters by profession, so has it by ings of the great masters with a poet’s 
others who are poets j Ty y den, Pope, eye, \fill immediately feel what I 
Mason, have written^ more or less, mean. What poetical eye ever ex- 
amined the divine Raphaels paintings 
in ihe Vatican, Micl^el Angelo's' 
sublime figures in Ihe Sistene chapel 
what poetical eye e'.^r dwelt on the 
graq|l and harmomy of Corregio j the 
natural living colours of Titian ; the- 
-spiracy and energizing impulse, urging wild, astofiisliing, yet classical scenery 
to the same end. of Salvator Rosa ; the glowing melt- 

But— though I mean not to exceed ing landscapes, of Claude ; the gran- 


on this relation air bearing to the 
same great point, that between poetry 
and painting there snbsists not only 
an original consanguinity, as It were, 
but a reciprocity of talent, much cor- 
jespondence in their views, a con- 


— I beg leave to subjoin one or two 
observations, connected as I think 
they are immediately with this si?b- 
ject, on the utility of painting, and 
the rather, because they have not, 
perhaps, been sufficiently insisted on, 
and seem to arise out of what has 
already been said on the 
medals 


deur and magnificence of Reubens; 
who, wMth a poet’s eye, I ask, ever 
seriously surveyed the w'orks of these 
masters, without enriching his ideas, 
and catching inspiration ? 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I 
speak in too high a tone, with the 
use of airs of the cognoscenti and travellers, 
who talk sometimes of having seen 
This utility includes not the refining what they never saw, and of Feeling 
and moralizing iiifluencefj which what they never felt: and many 
painting is said to have on society, things jnst alluded to, I have cbrtainly 
but the immediate assistance, which never seen. But the correctness of 
it is qualified to render poetry. * For the thought should be examined, not 
as poetry has rendered jssential ser- by the frowardness of my situation, 
vices fb painting, and painters have nor by the incapacity of my eye-sight, 
been proud to derive some of their Whoever has been much in the way 
best-told stories, their boldest ideas, of visiting museums, and of seeing 
and richest embellishments^ from the collections of paintings, (and I have 
poets, so is painting empowered to had some opportunities,; must have 


repay the obligations, and to render 
similar services to poetry — by multi- 
plying its sensations, by originating 
thoughts, by enlivening the passions, 
and by impelling, by an extraneous 
force, the imagination. Each has its 
proper force ; each may be made a 
sort of conductor to each, in conven- 
ing the divine electric fluid to the 
other. 

J Fresnoy’s Latin poem was trans- 
lated by Drvdeii into Enijilish prose; 
the latter part therefore bf Pope’s line 
in his Epistle to Mr. Jeivis, on the 
subject, seems not quite appiopriate, , 

** Fresnoy’s close line, and Drydeu’s na- 
tive fire.” ' 

Prefixed to the translation is a pre- 
face by Drvden, drawing a paialiel 
between painting and poetry. Masbr», 
who in his own practice united p.iint- 
iiig with poetry, has given a poetical 
translation of Fresnoy's poem, to 
wliich Sir Joshua Reynolds haswi itten 
notes. With respect to Pope, I allude 
to bis Epistle to Mr. Jervis. 
Universal Mao. Vol. XVIII. 


seen some pictures of the great mas- 
ters, worthy of being seen and re- 
membered ; and even a copy, or en- 
graving, if well executed, may convey 
something like the enthusiasm of the 
original ; it is true, the light is only 
rcnecied, Uie heat is only" reflected ; 
yet real is that light, and that warmth . 
real. And, 1 own’, I hcsi’e made this 
little flourishing excursion abroad, as 
it were, that I might settle at length 
on a salutary,, pleasing sp(;t at home. 

For such as are acquainted with 
these matters arti not to be told, that 
most of the pictures introduced into 
this country by factors, and poured 
over by the dilettanti, are not ori- 
ginals — and let this pass as a- trifling 
observation.— An observation more, to 
our purpose, is, that of tiie best works 
of the great masters before mentioned, 
there are engraved collections j and 
valuable splendid works some of them 
are. Abd 1 appeal to such as have 
seriously perused these works, for the 
truth ot tfie precetling remarks. 

Who can studiously examine the 
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Admirania,* w^ihout rising better ask, Can poetry derive nothing from 
infbrrted, not only in antiquitie*?, but Hogarth ? 

ancient poetry ^ and, if possesCing a As painting has been called the 
poetical mind, withoj^t feeling their Sister of poetry, engraving has been 
force in his own experience, and in- called the handmaid of painting : and 
creasing his fil-nd of imagery and stoiy ? from a hint just dropt, (and I think it 
Would it bQ Justice, as I have not unconnected with the view that I 
insensibly fallen on this subjec(, to am taking of the subject,) I must in- 
pass by our own artists ? Fu'.eli, sist, that the services which it renders 
Northcote, Opie, and other English to painting, and therefore to poetry, 
artists, have composed somd sublime are most important. '•We have en- 

g ictures fiom Shakspeare and Milton, gravers of acknowledged powers for 
arry has left his name recorded on such services. Sharpe is worthy, and 
the walls of the Society of Ai^s and how few]; are worthy ! of multiplying 
Manufactures, by works replete with Ihe^ works of Raphael, Michael An- 
poelry. In our walcr-colour exhi- geJo, and Titian. He is capable, and 
Ditions, Glover, VarJev, Cristall with how tew are capable ! of giving us 
a most delicate classical hand (let me the tenderest sympathies, the distinct 
pay this tribute of respect to a highly pursuits, the manliest feelings of prl- 
lugenious arhst,) and others, have vate life j the real picture ot the real 
delighted the public not only by de- painter; the still, the harmonious 
scrintioiis borrowed from the scenes .scenes of rural life ; the agonies, the 
of their own country, but from native convulsions, the despairs, with the 
English tpoets. — Thus .stands iTU)dern whole confusion of elements, which 
painting in relation to its sister, poetry, mark the shipwreck ; the bustle, the 
■ Will any one say, that here the energy, intrepidity, and consterna- 
matter should rest ? Shall we leave tion, which attend the besieging of a 
our artists under the disgrace of town ; and the fire, and tlfe smoke, 
being mere copyers, and as capable of and tJie ruins, and the deatlis, which 
being nothing more ? Shall we say, give all that terrible sublimity to the 
that nothing has been added to what battle of the plainer the sea-fight, 
has been borrowed ? nothing .super- I am not here altogether going out of 
induced, diversified, enlivened, in- my proper line, but must maintain, 
spirited, and elevated, from the art, that engraving, if employed in copying 
which is peculiarly their own ? Let only beautiful, grand, and interesting 
us not say this. They have proved subjects, might be called .something 
that if painting borrows much from more than the handmaid of painting 
poetry, it is like a well manured land, and poetry, it might be called their 
capable of paying back much, and friend. 

even lending and enriching in its tur/i. JEngraving is to painting, in some 
We have had one artist, peculiarly measure, what the art of printing is 
uur own, who in the department of to manuscripts, the means of multi- 
humour and the delineation of plying and circulating t opics, and, of 
human character, is in his way an course, of spreading the reputation 
original, a school in hitn.self. He of artists. The full force of this idea 
seems indeed to have been little in- was felt by Monsieur Delisle; and he. 
debted to poetry. But he drank at accordingly devotes a greater portion 
the same .source, whence all true of his work to ])riiits than to any 
poetry springs. He^ob.^erved nature, *part of painting, his immediate art, 
and pictured man. Not to appear and the avowed subject of his book. § 

drinking at other people’s sources, I 

content my'^elf with relcrring' to some + An ingenious engraver, Mr. 
excellent thoughts on tins subject, in Thoma'i Holloway, wlio has donehim- 
the Reflector.^ Burl beg leave to '^clf so much free! it in La vater’s Phy- 
siognomical fjssays, will, no doubt, 

• Ei)gra%ings. of AntiqCiitics of prove liiinsclf worthv. lie is now 
Rome. Puhle;, and Histories; accoin- cm|do\cd, it is welFknown, on the 
p:ihicd with copious appropi iale illus- Cartoons of Raphael. 
tiaMnns fioni classical autlioifc. § I«lea of a Perfect I’aintcr. Cliap..*27: 

t No. IIL Of the U'‘C*fulnc.''s and Use of Prints. 
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To p^try, eiigraving has thrown 
open as it were a grand exhibition^ in 
which antiquities, history, and the 
remains of ancient art,' are brought 
within a small compass, and may be 
examined at comparatively small ex- 
pense. ' Some knowledge too of the 
nne arts, as they now exist in f iigland 
and foreign countries, may be thence 
most promptly acquired. Poetry may 
acquaint itself with the differen testates 
of each school, and with all the va- 
rieties of each artist : it may examine 


them, compare them together, con- 
trast them>ancl improve from all ; and, 
to say. nothing( of the pleasui^T to be 
derivea from this source, by a very 
little exertion may acauirc a consider- 
able stock of knowledge. 

t have used tile word Sister- arts^ 
agreeably to the theoiy of most writ- 
ers ‘^n the arts : but, as it will appear 
mo e fully in th^ following chapter, 
in a very limited sense.-— But it Te- 
maius to say a few wmrds on music. 


NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY.— (No. X.) 

Full many a teem of purest ray serene, 

‘‘ The <lark, unfathom'd caves of ocean hear, 

“ Full many a tiovv'r is born to blush unseen, 

“ And waste its sweetness on the descit air." 

Guav. 


Mirabeau, (Honore Gabriel-Ri- 
auETTi-, Comte Dt) 

W AS born in 1749; youthful 
impetuosity and ung6vcrned 
pJssions made the early part of his 
life a scene of disordci* and misery. 
After having been some years in tlie 
army, and served in Corsica, he mar- 
ried Mademoiselle de .Marignane, a 
rich heiress in the city of Aix, but the 
union was not fortunate, and his ex- 
travagant expenses deranging his af- 
fairs, he contracted debts* to the 
amouni of 300,000 livres, in conse- 
quence of which his f^her obtained 
bom the Chatelct an act ot lunacy 
against him. Enraged at this he 
went to settle «t Manosque, whence 
he was, on account of a private quar- 
rel, some time afterwards removed ; 
and in 1791, was sliut up in the castle 
of If; he was then conveyed lo that 
of Jonx ill Eraiiclie Comte, and ob- 
tained permission lo go occasionally 
to Pontarlier, where he met Sophie 
de Rufl'ey, marchioness of Monnier^ 
(be wife of a picsideht in the parlia- 
ment ox' Besanoon. Her wit and 
beauty inspired Mirabeau wiih a most 
violent passion, and he soon escaped 
to Hqlkind \vith liei\ but was for 
this outrage condemned to lose his 
head, andwould probably have ended 
his days far from his country, had not 
an agent pf the police seized him in 
17773 conveyed him Back to France, 
atid carried him to the castle of 


Vincennes, where he remained till 
the month of December, l7Hth when 
he recovered his liberty. The first 
use he made of it was to bring an 
action at law against his wife, who 
refused to Jive with him again : he 
pleaded his own cause before the par- 
liament of Aix, but lost ic, and hiii 
wife obtained a separation. The 
French revolution now presented a 
vast field forihe activity of Mirabeau, 
and being rejected at the time of the 
elections oy the nobility of Provence, 
he hired a warehouse, put up this in- 
scription : Mirabeau, woollen - draper ; 
and was elected deputy from tlic 
tiers-etat pf Aix ; liom that time the 
court of Versailles, to whom-he was 
l)€ginning to be formidable, called, 
him the plebeian count,. It has oeen 
said that the account of his intrigues 
in Provence having alarmed the com- 
mandant M. de Caraman, the go- 
vernor tried to seize him, that he 
might he sent m'er to India. (3n the 
day when I he States opened he look- 
ed at the mona^j^h, who w'as covered 
with the crown jewels, and said to 
those near him, *• Behold the victim 
already acloi ned." FIti soun took pos- 
session of the tnhiiiie, and there dis- 
cussed, as it ill jest, the most impor- 
tant mailers ii> the organization of 
society. He had never^ at that time, 
conceived the possibility of establish- 
ing a democracy in so immense aerate 
as France. His penetration," says 

Mallet Du “ speedily foroaed a 
F 2 * 
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judgment respecting that mob of the inactivity would be the most efficient 
commiutts, whose inexperience and weapon to compel the other two or- 
vaiiity wiTe ready to shatter tlifit mo- ders to join^or explain themselves, 
narcliy they thought to repair. In- On the ^7 th of May he proposed call- 
stinct and principle incessantly drew ing on the clergy^ to examine into 
again toward)^ the court a man w’hose their common powers, and on the 
talents were equal to his vides, and I 'ithof June h6 urged the chamber 
who would set little valu^e on to resoire itself into an assembly of 
the success to be obtained by a d![ma- repre^ieniatives of the French people, 
gogue, had it not been the way to the On the i(?th, desirous of defending 
^nours and proiiis of gov<arnment/’ some expressions he bad made use of 
His motive then for seeking popula- with regard to the royal heut- 
rily, was solely that he might regulate tered these remarkable words, which 
a court which he caused to tremble, he repeated in thedebateon the sanc- 
but the court committed the fault of tion : If the king has not the veto, 
not seeking to seduce his ambition. I \k^ouId rather live at Constantinople 
He .then connected himself with the than at Paris/’ When M. de Breze 
Duke of Orjeans, from whom he came, after the royal meeting on the 
obtained the sums he w'anted, but ‘J3d of June, to repeat to the assembly 
soon perceiving that it was impossible the order for their separation, Mira- 
to make any thing of such a clod, he beau answered: “ Go, tell your mas- 
broke oft the intimacy in October, ter that nothing but the point of the 
IJSfi. It he was not one of the prill- bayonet shall drive us from our 
cipal causes of tlie events which took places.’* ^Hc foithwith obtained a de- 
pJace o*n the ^)th and hth of (hat cree, declaring the representatives 
month, the words he made use of be- inviolable, and every executor of ty- 
fore and during that time, give rea- rannicnl orders infamous, and a trai- 
son to suppo.se he was no sti anger to tor to his qpuntry. On the 8th of 
them. The next day he made (he July he proposed the formation of the 
King new overtures, and repeated national guard, and the day following 
tliem shortly after, biU'they were in- voted an addre.ss to the king to desire 
Variably rejected j and he then consi- him to send back the troops who were 
dered how he should, by new blows, advancing towards (he capital : this 
compel the sovereign and his council address is, perhaps, one of his most 
to have recourse to him. Not, how- eloquent productions. On the 1.5th, 
ever, till the end of the session did the day'after the taking of the bastile, 
this take place, and then by the in- the assembly having been informed 
teivcntion ot Madame de Mercy and that the king intended appearing 
M. de Montmorin his debts were among them, testified the most lively 
pjiid, and a pension was granted him. joy, but Mirabeau checked it by ex- 
From that time hf devoted himffcif claiming: “ Let a .solemn and 
wholly to atrengthening the mo- mournful respect be the first recep- 
narchy, and religion as its basis, and tion the sovereign meets with; at a 
^ddresyd to the king a statement on time of affliction th^ silence of the 
the causes of the revolution, and the pci^ple is a lesson to the king.” On 
methods of putting a stop to it. It the i6th, he proposed an address to 
may bo doubted vdiether he could demand the (tisniissal of the new mi- 
have succeeded in this niulertal^ng, nisters ; on (he o.sd he moved that all 
but It is now certaiifT that at the mo- »the authorities, constituted at Paris 
ment of his sudden death he was bu- in consequence of July the l4th, 
sied in a project for dissolving an as- should be resolved into a municipa- 
sembJy he could no longer direct, lity, as the only mode of restoring the 
Perhaps, indeed, this would have been city to tranquillity. On the he 
the only way, if any there were, ot stiongly objectedtothepeople’svio- 
savmg I he monarchy; but his osten- lation of the secresy of letters; on the 
Bible conduct must now be consider- 8th of Aifgust he indignantly rejected 
ed. In the first meeting of the tiers- the notion of a public failure, pro- 
etjt Mirabeau appeared in the tri- posed to render the debt national, and 
bune to declare against taking any opened the way to pne of his agents, 
ivjolniii^n, and to prove that complete wjiojmmediately moved for its liquid 
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datiojn by means of the ecclesiastical 
possessions; on the loth he inveigh- 
ed against tythes, which he repre- 
sented as a Kind of salary bestowed 
oq the clergy, but this expression 
being disapproved, he exclaim- 
ed, I know but of' three ways 
of existing in society, to beg, (otteal, 
or to receive a salary.’* On the 13th 
he made a second attack on the de- 
cree which enacted that the troops 
should take an oath before the muni- 
cipality, asserting that this law would 
lead to a municipal despotism. On 
the 17 th he read the sketch of a de- 
claration of the rights of man-; bat 
on the isth said he thought it better 
to defer it till the constitution was 
finished. For this opinion he was 
violently attacked, and from that 
time forward was reproached with 
the species of despotism which he 
sought to exercise over the assembly. 
On the he voted that the? agents 
of power should be responsible in 
case of arbitrary orders, and that^this 
responsibility should extend from the 
prime vizier to the meanest janisary. 
On the ^>3d he made a motion on the 
union of religion and legislation, and 
declaimed against the friends to the 
prevailing mode of worship. On the 
ti7tb, in expressing his approbation of 
the schemes of finance, brought for- 
ward by Necker, he made use of this 
singular but profound cxpie^sion : 
** The constitution is put up to auc- 
tion, and the deficiency is the treasure 
of the state and the germ of liberty.” 
On the 1st of Sept, he spoke ener- 
getically, in behalf of the ro^ al vetol 
offering, as a counterpoise, the per- 
manency of the assembly, the respon- 
sibility of the ministers, and the year- 
ly renewal of the taxes, and conse- 
quently of the army. It would ap- 
pear singular, were not *tlie enigma 
solved by the inconsistencies of fac- 
tion, the intrigues and the treasures 
of the duke of Orleans, that at the 
very time when the Parisians were 
roaring against all the orators whd fi- 
voured the ifeto, that they continued 
to adore Mirabeau, and wiere even on 
the point of marching to Ver'.ailles, 
in consequence of a report that he 
had been assassinated. On the 8th 
he laughed at the partisans of the two 
chambers, who wished to appeal to 
votes on that question, ofbserving to 


them, that the decree which enact- 
ed the permanence of the ass^bly, 
enacted likewise, that there should 
not be two chambers." On the I5lh 
and ifith he tried to obtain a decree 
to incapacitate the Spanish. branch of 
the Bourbons from succeeaing to the 
throne or holding the fegency. On 
the iQth he opposed (lis brother's mo- 
tion for declaring that no member of 
the assembly could be elected to the 
succeeding legislature. On the 26th 
he proposed to adopt a f)lan suggested 
by the minister of finance, and the 
assembly, carried a wav by his elo- 
quence, would have uecre^d it on 
the spot : but what was the general 
surprise when be himself opposed it ? 
Seeing that he was not understood, 
he was obliged to ex|)la’m himself, 
and represented, that, considering the 
urgency of the case, the assembly 
ought to permit M. Necker to exe- ‘ 
cute his design, but ought not them- 
selves to decree it, lest they should 
thereby make themselves responsible 
for its success. At this period he de- 
nounced the coming of the Flanders’ 
regiment; on the ist of October he 
proved the necessity there was that 
the nation should consent to the is- 
suing of paper money, which, with- 
out iheir consent, he declared to be 
sleaJing or borrowing, sword in hand. 
On the .')th he spoke wirti apparent 
moderation of the feasts and orgies of 
the body guards, blamed the account 
given of "them, and when Monspey 
defied Petion to sign these denuncia- 
tions, Mirabeau declared that he was 
reac^ to sign them and bring for- 
ward the proofs, provided that the 
king’s person alone should be instant- 
ly declared inviolable. This step ter- 
rified the right side, as it struck di- 
rectly at the .schemes formed by that 
great conspiracy s>f becoming alike 
tormidable to the court and the revo- 
lutionists. The meeting was nearly 
over when the women, who came 
from Paris under the guidance , of 
Maillard. filled the hall and interrupt- 
ed the debates ; but while they made 
the other members tremble, Mira- 
beau checked them, directed them a^ 
he pleased, and imposed silence on 
them, saying, " Doubtless the friends 
of liberty do not come hither to dis- 
turb the liberty of the assembly.’* He 
had also informed the president that 
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Paris was coming upon Versailles, at the same subject on the ^}d ofNo- 
^ime when it was impossible to know vember, in order Ip^reply tcT the abb6 
jt> unless he bad been in t^p secret of Montesquioq’s > eloquent speech on 
the insurrection. Almost all the de- the subject. On the 7 ^ 1 ^ for the 
positions Rpade at the Chatelet, re- second time, gave it as his opinion, 
^pecting the ;)th and dth of October, that tha ministers might be chosen 
all indeea very* vague and inconclu- from among the convention, and re- 
sive, accused Mirabeau of having di- tain|lheir places there ; but to remove^ 
reeled the rage of those wllo called all appearance ol* self-intcrestedness, 
themselves Parisian women, of hav- he consented to be himself expressly 
ing endeavoured to corrupt the Flan- excluded. On tl^e '20th he opposed 
ders’ regiment, and finally, of ha\ ing Necker, who wanted to make the dis- 
^ne all in his j)ower to serve the count chest a natioiuil bank, and pro- 
Duke of Orleans. When Lafayette posed to issue assignats, for which the 
■wished to compel the duke to tly to jjoodsof the clergy should be a security. 
Enghnid, Mirabeau promised to de- t Fhe^ity of Geneva having ottered a 
nounce tlie general if he iiad the cou- patriotic gift to France, he vehement- 
rage to stay, and threatened to de- ly inveighed against the donors, ac- 
hounce him if he departed, but he ciising them ot an intention to pur- 
could not inspire his vile accomplice chase, by this largess, the mainte- 
wiih enelgy, and in one forcible ex- narfeeof that aristocratic government, 
pression, ot which decency precludes which they so imperioufdy maintain- 
the nvention, he drew an accurate and t^d over their fellow-citizcns. On the 
jiist portrait of him. All the accusa- loth ot December, he, with great art, 
tions then heaped on hi in, far from developed the principle of rising gra- 
jiiminishing his eloquence and daring, duatty in public oftices,‘thus imitating 
seemed only to give him new powers, the operations of nature and the pio- 
and on the / th of October lie kept gress of the human mind; in conse- 
pos§ession of the tribune even longer quence Ife proposed to adopt in the 
than usual, either to asert or to brave constitution the gradual and progres- 
suspicion. On the lOlh he denouiic- sive advance of public functionaries 
ed jM. de ^t. Priest, as having said to from post to post. On this occasion 
'the women, when they asked on the he said to Barnave, who was of a con- 
.^;lh for bread, W’’licn you hold but trary opinion, *' Thc^e rhetoricians 
one king you did not want foi bread, speak for four hours, but true legis- 
iiow'^on nave twelve hundied go and laioiihfor all lime.” In 1790 he w,is 
l*sk them for some” C)n ihe same -still in possession of the greatest in- 
day several members having solicited llueiice, but ) et he lo^t by degiccs 
a new decree ot inviolability, he com- some pait of his popularity, in pro- 
baled them with his favounie wea- porlion as he more openly combated 
pon, irony, and proposed awn her* the jacobins, whose aim he guessed, 
reading of, the ftiit de(?‘rce as an an- and whose ciimcs he foiesaw. At 
bwer io all that bad bci*n said, was Uus tune loo he became a more de- 
said, or could besai l 011 the subject, cided parli'.nn of the court, and yet 
On the I4lh he, at the desire o( the on the i;Uh of April, when declaring 
assembly, drew up a law against his enmity to the motion for c-»tablish- 
f^^mobs, which greatly aplauded. mg ilie embolic mode of worship as 
On tbe 19th be obtained a aecree of the national religion, lie exclaimed, 
thanks to T^afayette, and on tlie 27|h I entreat the assembly not to forget 
proposed to enact that every insolvent that this tribune looks on tbe vvjji- 
«pian'(he was himself loaded with dow w’hence Chailes tlie IXth,- ani- 
debts) should be incapable of sitting mated by fanaticism, gave rlie signal 
in the legislature, as should their foi tbe massacre of Sr. Bartholomew.” 
children, hkew'ise, unless they cleared This oratorical hurst suggested the 
their father’s affairs. On the .soth idea of pfaciug a slake near the Lou- 
he somewhat sharply opposed his vre, in 179 ‘\ to the di.sgrace of 
brother, who defended the property Charles the IX th’s memory, on whicli 
of the clergy, spoke with great force wits an inscription differing little fronj 
and address to prove that it belonged Mirabeaii’s expression. This stake 
to the nation, and again discussed W'as removed in IS02 by order of the 
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cQnsalar govefmrient. On the I5th away, that he might oppose those 
of May he eagerly defended the right enemies who hacT endeavoured to 
of peace and war as . inherent in make him unpopular in his own 
the executive power, and it was country, and excited such enthusiasm 
this opinion which gave rise to the in the assembly, that liavinc escaped 
famous pampldet against him, en-' from iH^ir acclamatigns, a jlputation 
titled. Great Treachery of tlie Comte was, at Damon’s su^estipn, immedi* 
de Mirabeau ; but adroit in giving up ately sei>t to entreat him not to quit 
his ideas when they seemed not to the metropolis, as if the safely of the ' 
promise a favourable issue, he him- state had depended on his presence, 
self proposed on the 29 d, the decree On I he Utn of January, 1791, ho 
which deprived the king of this right, read the skelch of an address to the 
and left him only the primary sane- French people on the new constitu- 
tion, insisting, that he had been mis- tion of the clergy. It was im|M)ssible 
understood, and that this sanction ^for tliose who were not in the secret 
was all he had been contending for to recognise the wonted genius of the 
during the last five days. Frequently author, he seemed, indeed, to have 
appearing in the tribune he still pos- attempted to burlesque himself ; hut 
sessed great influence, and seemed to it displeased all parties, gnd the mi- 
study particularly to revive his popii- nisters and the court aIone*regrettetl 
l!irity from time to time, by declaim- its non-acceptancc. On the Kith he 
velvemently on matters or events was appointed a member of the de- 
or little importance, that he /night partment of Paris, and on the Slst 
afterwards speak to more advantage president of the national assembly, 
in behalf of the court with regard to This being the period of his closesr. 
important affairs. Thus, for instauce, connexion with the court, he wished, 
on the Q5th of July, he desired that as president, to acquire new qelebrity> 
the Prince of Conde should be de- and shew himself capable of directing; 
dared a traitor to his country, unless the assembly ) a design wWch he cx- 
he disavowed the manifest Iiberticide ecuted with a degree of address aJ- 
attributed to him. On the he mired even by his enemies. He was* 
brought forward a political statement particularly applauded for the elo- 
relative loan alliance with Spain, in qnence with which he answered ^he 
whose favour he proposed taking most trifling deputations, which were 
arms. On tlie Sd of Septembey he sent more frequently, that they might 
proposed to pass a decree in approoa- be received by Mirabeau. In the 
lion of Bouiih“’s conduct at Nancy, tribune of the assembly he delivered 
On the ‘id of October a keen, debate Franklin s funeral panegyrfc, and 
took place concerning his share in caused a .deci\.*e to pass for all the 
the events which took place ,t■nem^Jers to put on mourning and 
at Versailles on the olh ancl Glh wear it three days. Op the 'i.jlh of 
of October, 1789, and he, most February, in the midst of a*warni d.e- 
powerfuly inveighing against the bate, which took place concerning 
Chalelet, obtained a decree, in the residence to which it was propos- 
which tlie assembly declared there ed to restrict the royal family, he, 
was no ground of accusation against with an ascendant absolutely rncon- 
him. About this period he was seve- ceivable, obtained if hearing #-oni all 
ral times abused by the light side, parlies; declared against the right 
few of the members knowing the side, without, however, touching on 
secret of his conduct, and then his the qnesiion, and ended, by pledging 
pride w\as inflamed, and gaining tlie himself to pursue all those seditious 
mastery over him, he uttered such persons wdio should attack the ground- 
invectives aga'^nst the royalists as work of monarchy. On tlie 2.sth, 
tended to keep up his poputerity. In with a happy mixture of address, )o- 
December lie toalca month’s leave of gic, and ehxjuenc e, he opposed a law 
absence, intending to go to Aix, and against emigraiion thtn projected, 
on the 23 d, previous to his departure, and even treated the jacobin party, 
appeared in tnc Society of ihe Friends who wished tp prevent liitn from pro* 
oftheConstitation,whtfre be presided, ceeding, w'ith gieat conteitipt. In 
ipfwined them that he was going this debate he aitncked them more 
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openly than ever, and in the midst o{ April, his obsequies were celebrated 
the interruptions, cried alond, Si- with great pomp; all the theatres 
ience, ye thirty,” thus revtaliug the^ were sliut, the deputies, the minis-* 
secret of the number and power of ters, the members of all the authori- 
the principal leaders. This was the tative assemblies, formed a procession 
last impoVant topic he debated, and which extended above a league, and 
in which, whhout deserting his revo- which was four hours marching, and 
liuionary principles, he gained the his tfody was placed in the Pantheon 
whole right side. On the ist of beside that of Descartes. In Novera- 
March he appeared at the bar of the ber, 179®, his ashes were, by order of 
assembly, heading a deputation from the convention, dragged thence, and 
the department of Pans, and made a scattered abroad by the people, who 
speech of no weight.; but a few days at the same time burnt his bust in the 
after he wrote n proclamation in the Place de Greve, as an enemy to the 
name of the same body, in which he, republic, and one who had corres- 
in the most forcible and persuasive ‘ponded with royal family. Thus did 
miMiner, shewed the necessity of Mirabeau verify what he had himself 
order and respect for the laws. On said, “ that the capitol was near the 
the 22d, when he discussed tlie re- Tarpeian rock, and that the same 
gency qiieslioii, his style was elo- people w ho flattered him, would have 
qnent, but his arguments were not had equal pleasure in seeing hint 
conclusive ; and on the ‘i 7 tli he made hanged.” He was of middle stature, 
a long speech on the mines, the last his lace was disfigured l)y the marks 
he delivered from the tribune ; for of the' small pox, and the enormous 
tiie next day he was takc^n ill, and quantity of hair on his head gave him 
died on the (?d of Apiil, at half past some resemblance to a lion. ** Mira- 
eight in the morning, aged 4'2. So beau,’* says one of his colleagues, 
short an illness^excited a suspicion at who seems to have known him well, 
flrst that he had been poisoned, and was or a lofty character, and had 
all parties mutually accused each talents which were extraordinary, 
other of this crime ; but when his and sometimes sublime ; his felicity 
body was opened, there appeared, as of diction was unrivalled, and his 
the physicians asserted, no marks of knowledge of the human heart pro- 
violence. When on his death-bed, found, but he was essentially a des- 
he said openly to his friend, ** I shall pot, and, had he governed an empire, 
carry the monarchy with me, and a lie vJould have surpassed Richelieu in 
few factious spirits will share what is pride, and Mazarin in policy. Natu- 
)eft.” Mirabeau, in his la.st moments, rally violent, the least resistance in- 
wroie a Discourse on Succession, and flamed him ; and when he appeared 
calling Talleyrand Perigord, gave it^ most . irritated, his expression had 
fo him, saying, “ The assenibly is* most eloquence and most energy, and 
busied in*making a law respecting being a great actor, his voice and ges- 
testaments, and will perhaps be lures lent a new interest to all he said, 
pleased that a man w'ho is making His chief passion w^as pride, which 
his, should, as his last tribute, ofl'er ever rendered him very irascible, and 
the opinion he has prepared on this though his love of intrigue was un- 
fcubject 4 to your friendship 1 commit bounded, it can be ascribed only to 
the charge of having it read in the his pecuniary necessities, thus those 
tribune.’ In the moment of his brilliant flashes of genius, those sweet 
death he retained all his fortitude and breathings of sentiment which would 
self-possession, on the very morning have done honour to the most virtu- 
he wrote these words, ** It is not so ous man, were to this profound 
difficult to die,” and at the instant schemer a mere speculation. He 
when his eyes were closing, his hand was throughout his life the most im- 
wrole to sl;jep.” His loss seemed moral of men, a bad son, an execra- 
te be considere d as a public calamity, ble husband, a brutal lover, and an 
and it is remarkable that all parties, imperious master, and the only fixed 
believing them to be in their interests, system he ever had, was to serve his 
joined in regretting him. His /ast interest and his passions at the ex- 
productiou was read on the 4 th of pense of all pai ties. In the last year 
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of his life he paid immense debts, 
bought estates, mrniture, the valuable 
library of Buffon, and lived in a 
splendid style.*’ Theprinapal works 
of Mirabeau are a Memorial respect- 
ing Lettres de Cachet and State Pri- 
sons, 1782; Erotika Bjblion, 1783; 
a gross and licentious work, in which 
the author pretends to prove that dis- 
solute as is the state of society among 
us, the ancients and the Jews in par- 
ticular were much worse ; Denun- 
ciation of Stock Jobbing to the King 
and the assembly of the Notables, 
1767 ; it was at tnat time a matter of 
merriment to see him attack tl^e 
stock-jobbers, in whose advantages 
he had pften shared. History of the 
Prussian Monarchy, under Frederic 
the Great, X/SS, an ill-digested cora- 
► pilalion. which he purchased from 
Major Mauvion ; Secret History of 
the Court of Berlin, ]7S9, a libel, 
which was burnt by the hanjs of the 


hgngman ; History of England from 
the accession of James the First to 
the Revolution, translated from the 
English 8f Catherine ^caulay, with 
notes, 1791 ; Milton’s Theory of 
Royalty, 1791 • After his death was 
publiifhed a collection ^f letters, 
written by him from ^he fortresS/Of 
Vince?ines, containing some particu- 
lars relative to his private life, and his 
amours withMadameMonnier, 1792; 
a Translation of the Elegies of Ti- 
bullus, and the Basia ot Secundus. 
In 1792 a collection of his works in 
five volumes was presented to the 
national assembly. Lastly, there are 
some things written by him in early 
life, as the Libertine of Quality, the 
Rubicon, and various satirical me- 
moirs against his father, his mother, 
and his wife, wdfich snew how pro- 
fligate were his tastes, and how de- 
praved were his morals. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

“ Nulli iie^abimu.s, niilli ditFcrcmus justitmm. ” 

One Night!” which was begun that he entered the family of Sir Peter 
One Day,’* and is now brought Pix, and he begins his account with 
to a Conclusion without being the words One Night, but contrives. 
Finished ; ijct containing some through the whole of the volume, to 
Things ivorth beginning, whirh,^ start off into some digression as often 
like Fternity, will have no End, as he mentions those words, so that 
Amongst others, the singular OpU the work at last closes without the 
nions\)f the Author himseif ; and reader’s knowing what it was that 
last, not least, a practical lllustra- really happened on that One Night, 
tionof the Art of Procrastination, the relation of which is repeatedly 
1 vol*. J2mo. 1812. begun but nevci finished. Ab uno 

I T will be difficult to characlerixe omncs—aui\ we will, therefore, 
this work by any description or a specijrien the way in 

analysis which should convey to tlie 'vhich he begins this ptocrasl mated 
reader any thing like an adequate no- story : 

tion of its contents. From the fiist “ One night, just as the clock 
half-dozen pages we might be tempted struck twelve, and' tfie ^^atchlnan had 
to suppose It was written in answer to, gone to ideep aftjr counting the hour, 
or from the suggestion of, the popular- and the sire<‘t-bia\vK*r w.is hastening 
^o\\ Thinks 1 to Myself awCi X\\exQ^ home to bed, and the slreet-nympli 
is, indeed, in pages 40, 41, and 42, was rctiiingjioni her nocturnal orgies, 
sbme ironical allusion to several paits and the ro'g’ue was commencing hi^., 
of that production; beyond that, how- and his victims were snoring in their 
ever, the author of One Night stands first sleep ; just at this dead hour, this 
free fiom all obligatiop to his pre- awful (noment of* time which the 
cursor. The only peculiarity of the wilteis ofihe hoi rid and the terrible 
work before ns, which can be easily choose for the appeaiance of their 
exemplified in thi<? account, is, that ghosts, their bloody daggers, their 
the author in the, commencenient clanKing chains, and then yawning 
professes his intention of informing dunjicons of impcnctrahlc gloom ; at 
the regjder by wh'^at accident it was ihi': hour, which tolls the knell of a 
Universal Mao. Vox.. XVIIL G 
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departed day, and announces the 
cotning.in of a new one , which, once 
a week, brings freedom to trem- 
bling debtor whom awe of duns, and 
bailitis — than duns more terrible — 
confines to his solitary chamber^ this 
Jmportflnt ^llnir \fSiich spreads peace 
and rest to hi^^f tlie, w'orld— this so- 
lemn— « 

“ If theic be "a* situation in the 
world which is truly pitiaj^le on the 
one hand, and truly ludicrous on the 
other, 1 have often thought to myself^ 
it is that wheie a man works himself 
and his reader into a liigh state of cx- 
pectatiorn hy climiix after climax, and 
when he just at the top of the ladder 
finds himself unable to go anv further 
— oiakes a dead stop — and either stays 
V here he is, pr falls hack again, by 
' uc ‘ lamoand innK>tcntconc!uson,’ 
into gi eater dulness than he rose 
from. It is like a singer, who, ascend- 
ing to a high pitch of voice, gives a 
sort of {iroinise, which every body 
accepts, of a still higher icach, but 
suddenly drops a whole octave lower, 
and we "all know what a disappoint- 
ment that is. One thing is certain, 
to be sure; every person may avoid 
such a bathos, by weighing w^eli the 
c]|uality and extent of liih ])()v\'crs, and, 
like an able tactician abstaining fiom 
every attempt beyond them. 'I'his is 
our first duty ; but when we happeo 
to neglect this, there still remains 
another, which is what I now mean to 
ilischarge : viz. when wc find our- 
selves engaged in an undertaking 
beyond our powers to complete, pru- 
dently to let ire fiom the contest, 
ratherleavc it utilsnibhcd than finish 
it with inade(]uacy. Farewell then 
to my ascending climax n()ori the 
midnight hour of twelve; and wel- 
come the more humble stiain of nar- 
jative that follows. 

Ueason is an admirable facuUyt. 
and ill nothing more admirable than 
in the power which it gives us of^ 
vindicating our own conduct. 1 never 
knew a man in my life, however 
foolish, or absurd, or guilty his actions 
may have been, who was fairly unable 
10 say something in his own defence, 
riausihle, or not plausible, just, or 
not jubt, we can always twist an argu- 
ment into a sort pf shield to cover 
pur defects; and llieonlv difference 
between ihe clown and the wit ou 


these occasions is, that the one manu- 
factures a shield of straw w*hile 
other produces one of tinsel, shining 
in our eyes so as to dazzle, but without 
superior strength to resist the attacks 
of wisdom. 

‘‘ One night — (T dare say the rea- 
der, if|.hc has any curiosity, rejoices 
to meet withjthcsc woids of promise 
once again) — when all our family 
were quietly retired, to rest, and the 
sound of my father’s hafnmer no 
longer echoed through the house, nor 
the shrill accents of my mother’s 
voice accompanied the heavy and 
quick returning thump of the said 
hammer, nor my obstreperous gambols 
Joined in the general hubbub, nor— 
pisb ’—how difficult it is for a man of 
genius to descend. 1 protest 1 have 
just fallen into the same ambition of 
sublimity as before, and that too 
without the slightest consciousness of 
wdiat I ivus doing — a true sign of na- 
tural impulse— ^but I will desist, only 
begging the reader to observe the 
superiority of my sad genius, and to 
note with what dexterity I have va- 
ried the ebneomitants and signs of 
midnight on this second occasions 
Well then, to avoid prolixity, which 
is a fault I mortally abhor in wiiting, 
and in speaking too, especially in 
publfc speaking — (I wish some of.our 
pai liumentary orators hated it as 
muc!i„ for you must know, reader, 
that I am a rcpoitcr, and theicfoie 
interested in the length of tluir 
speeches, especially towards thicc 
o’clock in the morning, after being in 
the gjtllcry of (he House of Commons 
fiom the ))reccding day) — I shall 
proceed to relate, with mivaKiibhcd 
siiiiplicily, what I have been so long 
attempting to begin. £ am resolved 
not to be led astray again, by any 
ignis fatuus t^f discursive and collaicial 
disquisition. 

“ One night — bldssed woids sa><} 
the impatient readei — but whither 
will you lead me One night, when 
we were all fast asleep and snoiing, 
at least my father was, tor it was 'a 
villainous tiick he had with his nose, 
and I Jiavc* heard him declare my 
mother’s nose was just as musical, so 
it is a fair presumption that they were 
both scoring, and, as we know that 
wc derive many of our physical habits 
fiom our parents, at least Halier s:)vy 
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so, and I am not arrogant enough to 
dispute the authority of so great a 

f ihysiologist, there is every ground for 
ogically inferring that T, being their 
child, and no doubt conceived in a 
snore— (I was certainly snored to many 
a time during the nine months of my 
gestation) — wa^performing on the 
same wind instrument at the* same 
identical period of time as my ho- 
noured father and n)other were placing 
on their bassoons; and thus the rea- 
der will readily perceive, without my 
pointing it oiit to him^ the just and 
accurate, at least the probably just 
and accurate — and a high degree of 
probability amounts to moral cer- 
tainty — nature of the expression I 
used above, namely, imt only that we 
were all, fast aslceo, but all snoring. 
The reconciling of these apparently 
roblematical mattcif, should never 
e neglected by a writer who aspires 
not only to please the imagination, 
but to satisfy the reason of bis rea- 
ders. Suppose for ii>stancc — 

Good Ciod! who will dare to»deny 
the truth of that maxim which \se 
have^ so often heard urggd by mo- 
ralists as a cause whv we should be 
cautious in our conduct, viz. that no 
man ceitainly knows the scope of his 
intentions, when he l>ebolds in me so 
stiiking an instance of its truth? — 
Have I not said, and have 1 not meant 
to perform what I iiaid, that I would 
continue my narrative without one 
more abeiiation, without one more 
divergent course from tlie main load 
of my text? And yet, look at me 
now! Here am I at the end of mv 
third chapter, and the reader knows 
no more how I came to he an inmate 
of Sir Peter Pix’s family, or to what 
the often used inonos\ llahlcs “ one 
night” refer, than he did at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. Sad in- 
leititude of human atVairs > Melan- 
choly proof of the instability of man's 
iimid I Dcploiahlc instance of ihc 
mutability of things 1 I will not re- 
gret, however, that it has hajipeneA if 
1 cun think to hiyaetf, tliat apy one 
who reads this volume has learned, 
fiorn its occuiicnce, to rectify his 
notions of moral c(m(|uct, and to form 
the firm resolve of doing that, ip this 
life, width he ought to do, without 
turning to the right or left in liis pro'- 
gicss without lisiening to the syiens 


which beset his course, and which 
tempt him to deviate, but^ whose 
temptations he cannot yield^o without 
finding himself, at the end, a loser, 
and a serious loser in the great account 
of human actions.” 

From this sample* thedl-eader may 
form some idea of the manner in 
which 'the professed object of the* 
narrative is evaded* throughout the 
whole wojk', by introducing acci- 
/dental tales, anecdotes, and opinions. 
We find also, at p. lf)3, fhe fragment 
of a satire entitled One Thousand . 
Eight diundred and Twelve, in which 
Mr. Walter Scott is thus invoked : 

“ Stand forth thoil minstrel of the 
simp’ ring throng, 

King of eight syllables and feudal song ; 
Stand forth thou idol of, the weak and 
vain, • 

Who pertly prattle o’er thy battle strain ; 
Who sigh and weep, and swear thy fluent 
line 

Surpasses all the labours of the Nipe. 
Stand forth—” 

We have room only for one extract 
more, and that one shall be the cha- 
racter of the late Mr. Perceval, which 
we think is drawn with some fidelity. 

“ The talent which Mr. Perceval 
possessed in debate was a dcxteiity in 
reply, which never f(>is()()k him. He 
w'as an acute aiguer, with some degree 
of sophistry. The feeble parts of his 
adveisary’s attack he was sure to note, 
and through that feeble part he com- 
monly marie a breath l)y which he 
was enabled to assault the stronger 
hrdds of defence. Mis logical pre- 
cisfon of conception was sometimes 
confused by a veihositv rtf expression. 
His mind was untiied. The w'holo 
wciglit of the administration rested 
upon him,^ his colleagues m office 
were quite unable to cope with the 
opposition ; and lie diNplayed a degree 
r)f skill and firmness in inanagiiTg the 
House of Common'S which few per- 
sons believed him to possess. The 
entire developcment, indeed, of his 
character as a minister was produced 
hv circumstances as they aio^e; and 
no man perhaps ever won opinion 
from prejudice more pciseveringly or 
moic ituccessfully than he did. ’J'hcf-c 
was an appearance of candour and 
sincerity jii his manner, which irre- 
bibuhly prepobscbsed those who saw 
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Sind heard hinij so much so, that I 
bclievc^l may safely affirm, he never 
embraced any opinion, or continued 
to act upon any opinion, but fioiu a 
firm and nnfeiejned conviction of its 
propriety. ‘ His errors/ said Mr. Can- 
niiii;, ‘ wer^ the*errors of a vii^tiigus 
mi nil.’ 

“ One art ne pre-cminentlj/^ pos- 
sessed- that ofc conciliatmc; tliose 
whom he opposed. He never seemed 
toaigue with anger. Corfscions that 
he had a light to maintain Ins own 
sentiments, he always appeared to act 
as if he felt that the same right be- 
longed to every other inillvjflual. He 
completely exemplified the maxim, 
furtitcr in re, snaciter in modo. He 
played about an opponent, hut always 
made advances: he smiled at him 
wiili the v/:ry spirit of hencvolcnce, 
blit never failed while he smiled to 
aim the blow he was intending. In 
suhtlety he was certainly unequalled 
in the House of Commons; but it 
must fie allowed he had the common 
fault of too much lefinement — he 
sometimes so spiritualized his ideas, 
that he was not always intelligible. 
He possessed considerable poweis of 
raillery, wbicli he knew exactly when 
to opply, and he ap])licd them in a 
manner that amused lathcr than of- 
lended. He was often sai caslic too, 
and sometimes bitteily so. I have 
seen him most ti iumphantlv successful 
in saicasm against an Honourable 
Baronet, and especially on a very 
recent occasion, upon that Honourabre 
Jiaionct's antipathy to the horse- 
guards. I] veil in the very last speech 
he delivered, tlnit upon Mi. Biand’s 
motion for Parlidiiicntaiy Reform 
(biidav. May 8lh), he was very happy 
in replying to some members who had 
inveighed against Hiini^tcrial ma- 
jorities, as composed chieMv of place- 
men and pcnsionoc's. The suavitv of 
his* manner, however, never forsook 
him: and it was hardly possible to hr 
otteridod with a man wlio ncvei seemed 
to wish to olfend anyone. Whoever 
has watched his pul)lic life must have 
been often struck with the extraordi- 
naiy skill and ciieigy with which he 
constantly met the united attacks of 
the opposition: never dismayed, never 
disfonceitcd, never reduced to the 
necessity of surrender. On nights of 
important debate, lie* would sit ^ 
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whole evening through, listen to the 
speeches on both sides, rise at tvvo or 
tiiiee o'clock in the morning, and vyith 
almost incredible vivacity and dexte- 
rity reply to them all; and if he did 
not always produce conviction, he at 
least lemoved many doubts and many 
objecdons. f 

“ With regard to the policy of bis 
measures, it is not my intention to 
say any thing: I shall conclude by 
observing, that, tak'e him altogether, 
I know not the man who is capable of 
filling exactly the same station. Per- 
haps, indeid, there may he some one 
thus capable, whom ciicu instances 
and an opportunity may draw forth, 
as they* did Mr. Perceval: but, at the 
present moment, such a man does not 
politically exist.” 


Poetics, or a Series of PoeviSs 
and Disquisitions on Poetry: By 
George Dyer, formerly of Ema^ 
? 2 uel College, Cambridge, 2 vols. 
6vo. 1812. 

M r. Dyer is already known to 
the‘‘public as a man of genius 
and learning, and to his friends as a 
man of worth and virtue. The pre- 
sent volumes will not detract from 
his literary faille. They contain va- 
rious subjects, treated with various 
degrees of excellence as well as of 
mcasdre. The more pleasing poems, 
perhaps, are those where IVIr Dyer 
writes from his feelings rather than 
from his erudition ; th^ latter, how- 
ever, is the general character which 
jiervades his poems, and though some- 
times MX* may find consequently Jess 
interest in tjie poetry rlian could be 
wished, we are sure to find sufficient 
instruction and amusement in the 
notes. Among those effusions which 
seem lo have flowed spontaneously 
fiom his feelings, we tliink the fol- 
lowing the most pleasing : — 

On the Clo^e of Autumn, after an 
P,xcursion through Hertfordshire and 
Essex. 

I. 

Now farcwel summer's fervid glow. 
Which, as the sun through Cancer, 
rifles, 

MeasTing his way in chariot slow,*" 
S^corches the bccch-clad forest sides \ 
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Farewel, too, earlier autumn’s milder ray, 
Whilch the warm labours of the sickle 
o’er 

Could make theheavt of swain industrious 

Viewing in bam secure his wbeaten 
store ; 

What time the social hours mov’d biUhe 
along, f 

Urg’d by the nut-brown ale and jolly har- 
vest song. 

II. 

What different sounds around me rise. 
Now midst a naked scene 1 rove, 

Where the rude haulm in hillocks lies. 
Where the rash sportsman frights the 
grove. * 

Ah, cruel sport! ah, pain-awakening 
sound ! 

How hoarse your death-note to his list- 
ening ear. 

Who late, wild warbled music floating 
round, 

Ble^t the wild warblers of tlie rising 
year ! ^ 

Who, as each songster strain’d his liquid 
throat, 

Grateful himself would try the spft re- 
sitonsive note! 

III. • 

Yet still in autumn’s fading form 
The lender melting charms we trace. 
Such asS, love’s season past, still warm 
The sober matron’s modest lace; — 
Mild-beainiug suns, oft hid by fleeting 
clouds, 

Bluc-mantlofl skies, light-fring;’d with 
golden hues; • 

Brooks, whose swolii waters mottled leaves 
o’erspreadsi 

Fields, where the plough its steady 
course pursues ; 

And woods, whose many shining Icav’cs 
might move 

Fancy's poetic hand to paint some orange 
grove. 

IV. 

Be mine, for Fancy is a child-i- 

Still with the circling hours to play» 
And feast on hips and blackberries wild, 
Like truant school-boy gay ; • 

Or eager plunge in i-ool pellucid ‘stream. 
Heedless that summer's sultry day is 
lied ; 

Or muse, as breathes the flute, some rural 
theme. 

Such theme as FaneyfS song quay yet 
bestead ; 

Or, stretch’d at case, to sing in .simple 
strains, 

•Thus tuneful Maro erst, of nymphs and 
rustic swains. 


V. 

Now bear me to the distant wood^ 

And b(^r me to the silent stream, 
Where -oft I strayed in serious mood. 

Lost in some youthful dream. 

To iii^, Oh Hornsey, what retreat so fair? 

And on thy banks poor s^</Smlet,f did I 

S are ^ 

1 the spring-hs^unts of the tuneful 
Nine? ^ 

Ah ! pleasuivis how ye lengthen as ye fade*! 
As spreads the sun’s faint orb at twilight’s 
dubious shade ! 

VI. 

For, oh ! i>ale stream, how many a tear 
I mingled in thy waters slow ; 

E’en midst the blossom of its year. 

Youth had its share of woe. 

And thus through life : for what is human 
life? • , 

A changeful day, a motley -tinctured 
scene ; 

How quick succeed the hours of peace 
and strife ; 

How sombre tints o’ersproad the cheer- 
ful green I 

E’en while fair Hope lights up her bright- 
est sky. 

She wavers midst her doubts, and learns 
to heave a sigh. ^ 

VII. 

But, lo! the sun now seeks the west. 

Now o’er the landscape steals a gloom; 
And new, with walking toil opprest, 

1 view yon distant dome!j 
Ah ! soon, too soon, I give the faint adieu. 
And sleeps my song, as fades the cheer- 
ful day ; 

Soon shall the dusky city bound ray view. 
And liag-cy’d Spleen November’s call 
• obey. 

Ye meads and fields; whose every charm 
could please. 

Ye gentle friends, adieu, and farew'el rural 
case ! 

VIII. 

Yet Adds and mciMs, and gentle friend. 
When memory bids, shall re-appear ; 
Quick, where she lifts her wand, ascend 
The long departed year : 

The choirs, whose warblings charm'd the 
youthful Spring, 

And summer's golden flowers, and all 
that now 


* Hornsey wood, in Middlesex, on the 
borders of Hertfordshire. 

•f The New River. 

J St. Paul’s church. 
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Of aulrinjTj fadffs, (licir mingled charms 
^ shall hrin^ 

And (he full ^far 'mid winter's frosts 
shall glow; ^ 

>\’hile Fancy, as the vision'd forms arise, 
S»haJi pencil woods, and groves, and 
fifrcanks^ and purple skies, 
y ' • 

This is worthy of the pen of Mr. 
"Dyer, and the reader will regret that 
the general strain ot' his compositions 
is too little like the preceding. The 
second volnnae contains iJixteen es- 
says npoi) various subjects, writtefi 
with elegance, with ability, and with 
Jearning. They relate to various to- 
pics of literature and science, and the 
reader will' find, in another part of 
the present number^ one on painting 
and engraving. 


Foi^ical Vagari'ks; containing an 
Ode to We, a Hackneyed Critick ; 
JLow Ambition, or the Life and 
.Death of Mr. Daw; a Reckoning 
with Tune ) the Lady of the IVrecky 
or Castle Blarney fig •, Ttvo Par^ 
sons, or the Tale (f a Shirt. By 
GtiORGBCoLMAN, the Younger. 1 
vol. dto. 1812 . 

LIj who have read the former 
yvorjt of this writer, My Nights 
gown and Slippers, and remember 
the wit and humour which distin- 
gnrshed that production, will turn 
with no ordinary curiosity to a simi- 
lar work from the same pen. We 
will venture to assure Mr. Colman, 
that the present volume will add 
largely to his reputation in the opi- 
tiidu of .'ill those who relisli w'lt tnid 
sprightlinessi, We vviH not, however, 
indulge in general encomiums, but 
do that which w’ill be more accepta- 
ble to the reader, extract for his 
amusement some of the many happy 
passages which are scattered through- 
out the volume. 

The Ode to We, a hackneyed critick * 
has >the least interest of any, but we 
find in Low Ami if ion , or The Life 
and Death of Mr. Daw, every thing 
to remind us of the facetious muse 
of 'George Colman. Mr. Daw, the 
jeader must know, was a gentleman 
singularly remarkable for the ugliness 
of his person and face ; but he had 
merit and he had ambition. His 
merit lay in the exquisite accuracy 
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with which he personated, on the 
stage, bulls, boars, and tigers. Put 
him into the bellies of either of those 
animals, and he became immediately 
a first-rate performer. There was 
his merit. But Mr. Daw had ambi- 
tion also, and that ambition was to 
be without a rival in his peculiar 
ath fef excellence. It happened, 
owever, that an elephant w’as to be 
introduced on the stage, and one man 
being introduced between its paste- 
board sides would evidently be unable 
to move it. Mr. Daw, therefore, 
wae to have a partner on this occasion, 
and in that partner he saw a rival, for 
reasons which will be better told in 
our author's own^words 

A paste'ooanl elephant, ef monstrow size. 
Was form'd toble^^s a learned nation’s eyes. 
And charm the .sage theatrical reporters ; 
And', as two men were necessary in it. 

It was deereetl, in an nnhicky minute, 
That IVlr. Daw should fill the hinder 
quarters. 

The iiivDEti quai'tersH ! — here was degra-*- 
elation ! 

Gods ’ mjg:hty Daw !— what was thy indig- 
natioii I 

lie swore a trnjjick oath — “by her who 
l>orc him !” ’ 

(Meaning the dresser of the tragick 
queens) 

“ No individual behind the scenes. 
Should walk in any elephant before hini, 

« 

He’d ftither live on husks, 

Or dine upon bis nails. 

Than quit first p.arts, under the trunks, 
and tu^ks, 

And stoop to second rates, beneath tW 
tails ! 

** 'Twas due to his celebrity, at least, 

Jf he should so lar condescend 
To represent the a beast, 

2 hat he should h.ive the right to ehuse 
U'hk'h end,'* 

The managers were on tlm stage, 

1 o whom he thus remonstrated, in rage. 

“ I'Ve been chief lion and first tiger, here. 
For filtecn \ear ; — 

That you may tell me, matters not a 
souse ; 

ilut what K more, 

All London says I am the greatest hoar 
Vou ever had, in all jour house. 

“ Of all Insides, the town likes me th^ 
best ; 

'(her iny head no underling shall jump.’ 
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I'll play yoitr front legs» sboulders, neck, 
and breast, . 

But damp me if ^ act your loins aud 
ruinpT* 

Though this address was coarser than 
jack-towels, 

Although the speaker's face made men 
abhor him, [bftwels. 

Yet, when a man acts nothing else but 
The managers might have some bowels 
for him ; 

And if obdurate' managers could feel 
A little more than Hint or steel,— 

If they had any heart, - 

On hearing such a forcible appeal, ^ 
They might have let the man reject the 
pai't. 

All the head manager said (o it, . 

VLas simply thus, ** Daw, you must do it.” 

And, after all, the manager was right; 
But how to make the fact appear 
Incontrovertible and clear, 

And place k in iu, proper light,-a- 
Puzzles me quite ! 

Come, let me try.— Uea/ler, 'twi»uld yiake 
you sweat, 

^you'll pardon the expression) 

To see two felions get, * 

With due discretion, — 

One upright, one aslant, — 
luto the entrails of an elcq>liant: 

Tor, if you'll have the goodness to reflect 
On the couslruction of these huge brute 
creatures, 

Vou’ll see the man in frv)nt musf walk 
erect ; 

While he who goes behind must bend. 
Stooping, and Iwinging down his fea- 
tures, 

Over the front man's latter end : — 

And the beast’s shape rccjuircs, particu- 
larly. 

The tallest man to march Til's!, perpendi- 
cularly. 

Now, the new inside man, you’ll find. 
Was taller by a head than Daw ; 

Therefore 'jtwas ht that Daw should walk 
^ behind, 

According both to equity and law. 

Daw, for a time, with jealousy rack’d. 
And with bis rival wouldn't act; 
Nevertheless, 

Like other politicians in the nation^ 

Who can’t have all their wishes. 

He chose, at last, to coaitmccy 

Rather than lose his situation. 

And give up all the loaves and fishes. 

The house was ci*amiu’d, — the elephant 
appear’d— [cheer'd ; 

With three times tbrecTthe elephant was 


Shouts and huzzas th^ear conYi)und ! 
The buirdingrings^thc building ibcks— 
The elephant the pit, the elephant each 
box. 

The elephant the galleries resound! 

T^e elephant w^all^d d<^'n. 

Before the lamps, to foscisAte the town. 

» 

Daw, with his ugly fact» inclined 
Just over his tall rival’s skirts. 

Bore, horizontally in mind 

ilis self love’s bruises, uud ambiXlau^j 
hurts. 

Hating the man by whom he was 4iU* 
graced, 

Who from his cap had pluck'd the choioest 
feather, * 

He bit him in the part^'bere honour’s 
placed. 

Till his kelh met togeth^. 

On this attack from the ferocious Daw*, 
Upon hifci Pais Pas, 

The inau, unable to conceal his pain, 
Roar’d and writhed, . 

Roar’d ami writhed, 

Roar'd li&id writhed, and roar’d agaittd . 

That boasts should roar is neitlier nom 
nor (pieer, 

But, on a repetition o[ the spite. 

How was the house electrified to hear 
The elephant say,— “ Curse you, Da4»'9 
don’t bitel” 

Daw persever’d : — unable to get out, ^ 
The tall man faced almut, ^ 

And with great force tlus mighty Daw 
assail'd 

Both, in the dark, were now at random, 
fighting, 

HulTtug, and cufling. kicking, scratch' 

, ing, biting,— 

Though neither 4 if the combatants pre- 
vail'd. 

It was the strongest ixreoedent, by far, 
111 ancient, or in'modern story. 

Of suoli a desperate intestine 
Waged in so small u territory 1 

And, in this civil brawl, like any other, 

• Where every man Lu arnis his country 
sh'dltcrs, 

Thetwo iuhalntants thump’d one another, 
Till they hdd torn the elephant to tat- 
' lers ; — 

And, thus uncased, the rival actors 
Stood bowing to their gcuerouJ^ benefac- 
tors. t 

Uproar ensued! — from every side, 
Sceiic-shiuers ran to gather up the hide; 

While the twobovicls in dismay, 
Hiss’d, hooted, damn’d, uud pelted— 
walk’d away 
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Reader, if you would further know. 
The hislory of Mr. Daw, His brief 

lie died, not many months ago. 

Of mortified Ambition, and of grief : 

For when live quadrupeds usurp’d the 
stage. 

And whicV are,' now, (but may'nt be 
long) tlif‘ rage^ 

He went to bed, f 

And never, afterwards, held up his 
head. 

Awhile he languish’d, lookhig pale and 
wan ; 

Then, dying, said, — “ Daw’s .occupation ’s 
gone 1” 

If any one can read this extract 
ivithput giving to its author his full 
tribute of laughter, we can only say 
we do not envy him his powers of 
forbearance. . 

The next poem is The Lady of the 
fVrecky Qr Castle Blarncvgig, an 
exquisite and happy satire upon the 
tuneful, but unmeaning couplets of 
Mr. Walter Scott. It is, in fact, a 
rich and humourous parody upon his 
‘ Lady of the Lake.* ** It is impossible, 
by any description, to convey an ade- 
ciuate idea ot the manner in which 
this parody is carried on. They who 
would know it, must read the work 5 
we can only attempt partially to gra- 
tify curiosity by the following adnii- 
raple extract : — 

The egg is daintiest when ’tis swallow’d 
new,* 

And love is sweetest in the honey-moon ; 
The egg grows musty, kept a whole month 
through. 

And marriage bliss will turn to styife as 
soon. « 

* The tournure tliought,irj this Stan- 
za, is, confessedly, indebted to that sweet 
coinmenecment of the fourth canto in the 
Ludtf of the Lake : vihiirc a bridegroom 

stands a waktfiu sentiHflf” — and then 
plucks a rose. What a happiness ! what 
an elegant novelty in that idea !— to make 
the bridegroom perforin the usual busi- 
ness of the bride ! — to convert the expres- 
sion of “ plucking a rose,*' which has 
h 1 the rt(JP been Hguratively applied to the 
mystic garden irrigations of a lady, into 
a much more proper matter-of-fact ope- 
ration o? a geutleman. 

** The rose is fairest when *tis budding 
7ieu>/* 6fc. lyc. 

Sec Ladi/ of the Lakey-^ 
4th Cantu 


“ O butter d egg! best eaten with a spoon, 
I bid yqur yelk glide down my throat’s 
red lane,* 

Emblem of love and strife in wedlock’s 
boon!” 

Thus spake at breakfast the O’Shaugh- 
nashane, . . 

What time his bride, in bed, napping full 
late was lain. 

Conceits more fond than this pour’d, -f* 

Conceits with which false taste is stored ; 
Such as, of late, alas t are broach’d 
By those who have the spot approach’d 
Where Poesy once cradled lay, 

And stolen her baby-clothes away ; — 
Conceits, in song’s primeval dress,/ 

Of, oh ! such pretty prettiness ! 

That the inveigling beldame muse 
Seems a sham virgin from the stews j 
Or, in her second childhood wild, 

The doting nurse that apes the child. 
With such conceits, such feathery lead,^ > 
Which either may he sung or said, > 
Mock fancy fill’d the bridegroom’s heail ; y 
While tke first egg-shell he scoop’d clean. 
Since he a married man had been. 

’Twas only on the night before 
That Father Murtoch, of Kilniore, 

Had join'd him to his all in all, 

Judy Fitz Gallyhogmagawl. 

Revered by all was Murtoch’s worth 
Though mystery involved his birth :§ 

* Young Norman says to the Rose, — 
(how pretty to talk to a rose !) 

‘‘ / hid your blossoms in my bonnet wave. ” 
If the weather were quite calm, be pro- 
bably shook his head, with his bonnet on ^ 
otherwise it may he supposed he had much 
less chance of being obeyed by the rose, 
than Sir Tooleywhagg by the egg, who 
was popping it down his throat with a 
spool! . 

f Such fond conceit, half said, half 
sung ” 

Lady of ike Lakey 4th canto. 

X “ O heavy lightness! senous rayitfy ! 
Mis-shapen chavs of' well-seeming 
fotms / 

Fkatheu of lead, bright smoke !”8fc. 

Thus says Shakspeare of Love : hut far 
be it from the author of this idle poem to 
speak thus, ge7ici allyy of the hady of the 
Lake ! 

§ See Briany the priest, (Lady of the 
Lake, canto Jd.) — In a note, relative to 
this personage, proving that the idea of his 
origin arose from a traditional story, a cu- 
rious passage is quoted from MarfarlafiCy 
who gives' au account of one Cilli-Doir^ 
MagrevolUch, This tooth-breaking name 
Signifies the Black Child y son to the Bones. 
The black child’s inuimna went to a 
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I'or when his^niothcr, on a mat, 

:i corpse*, at midnight, sat, 
riio Ixjdy rose, iukI strain’d heV charms, 
Mmost two minutes, in its urnis. 

I'rom which omhrace too soon she found 
Her f.ico grow long, her waist grow round 
‘Till, l^rudcs first tattling o’er her fate, 
Hid scorn proclaim her in ii state 
Which women wish to he, *tis .sahf, 

\yho Jo\e their lords^beftin* they’re dead. 
3C\'ict at midnight, uftie months o’er, 

A little skeleton slie hotc. 

■^oon as protluced, amid the gloom, 

7’ wo glow-worms crept into the room, 

Tj) to its skull began to rise, 

I'iic soelv-Cis fill’d, and gave it eyes. 

O’er every joint did spiders rove, 

Wlicre' busilv their webs they wove ; 

1 lu; cabin Miioke tlieir lecture thin 
-Soon thicken’d, ’till it form’d a skin, 

Now it may passs,” the mother cried, 
'May pass for human ’’’—and she died. 


This tale was told by age and youth ; 

Hut n ho can vouch for rutnour’a truth ? 
And yet, though falsehood qu.ick ii^mtch’tl, 
’Tis certain, when the corpse she watch'd. 
She watch’d :Uoiic ; or watch’d, least, 
W ith no one save a reverend priest ^ 
Who.*;} duty *twas to s<je the clay 
Mingled with kindred earlU, next day. 
True, he was ruddy, tall^md stout. 

And young-pbut then he was devout. 

A rigid, stanch, and upright sou4 
||nd excellent upon the whole. 

TOiich could he have divulged, buVfled 
From quL.'^tiouing, and shook his head. 
Yet, once it liapt, when closely task’d, 
With much soleiniuiy he ask'd, 

“ If unbcgoUeu 'tis by me, 

Whose but the corpse’s am it he ?'* 

This speech, that spread from roef to roof^ 
To Irish men was certain proof: 

Proof that,*— w hen mooted whether ihade 
i)r substance can have forced amaid^-^ 
Not he who still life’s course must run, 
Hut that a dead man gets a son. 


hill, one day, on a party of jdeasure, with 
both wcnclu's aiul }outhes,**to gather 
the bones ol dc.id men 1 — and they made 
a lire on tiie spot. At last, they did all 
remove from the lire, except one *naid or 
wcncli ; she being <}uietlic her alone, with- 
out anie other coiiipaniq,«took up her 
cloaths above her knees, or tlicr<ibp, to 
warm her; a wind did come, and cu.stc 
the ashe.s upon her, and she was ct.ii- 
ceiu‘d of aiic inancliild." How much 
more aj'propriately than j^lneas might 
(iill}-l)(nr-J\fai>re>'oHtch have invoked the 
‘ t‘t ossa iKiieHtif'" 


Tlie reader wjll judge fioin thiit 
specimen what the sort of irony is 
employed against the northero min- 
strel, but we must repeat that only a 
very inadequate idea can be formed 
of the excellence of the whole from 
the perusal of any of its parts/ The 
volume concludes with the Two Par- 
sons, or The Tale of a Shirt j the 
incidents of which are unfortunately 
too trite to please much, thoogh de- 
corated with all the humourous fan- 
cies of George Col man. 


POK'rilY, ORIGINAL AND SELEOTKD. 


iSl AXZA'^, Towards her, my heai t inagnclic uioved^ 

^Fritten ul Pe7ist/huima CastU, m iht' *Slic was my polar .star ; 
isb' of' Portland. Most respect fulUf ^ was my friciid,nnv guide, my all, my 

inscribed to its Propnetor, John Pi:n.n, 

Esq. And dearer far than these, my mUtress 

By Clio Hickman. »wy wife. 


H USED, \Vhen happy days I knew, 
And all the hours cimipturtvl Hew, 
1 used to touch the string, 

.^nd well I might, for then eac*h day, 
Crown’d with delight .still psuit away. 
And merrily I'd sipg. 

1 had a muse inspired me then, 

A guardian anged bade my pen, 

In glowing numbers flaw; 

She was my genius and my soul, 

And (uiiler h^r divine contrpul, 

I ivas a God below. 

My stay, my pride, where’er I roved,* 
And 1 have roved afar, 

Cnivebial Mac. Vol.XVIII. 


My inspirer gone,! my Jane ao more, . 
Again the bard c^n never soar, 

Tbo*^ P^VN demands the lay ; * 

Tho’ countless beauties round me throng, 
Beauties, that claim’d niy earlier song, 
When She made all things gay, ^ 

j.* ' ’ • 

’Here isolate from the World, 

While roarlWg wa\'eA are round me hiirl’d. 
And rocks, rude hanging^. rite; 

1 sit .mid Penn's sublime repeat, 

Where alf the grand and lornrly tnaat. 

Of sea, and earth, end skies. ' 

p yel who love the prospect wii&^ 

Of ocean’s restless, boik*idlfss tidt, . 

ir 
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Who from a rooky steep, ^ 

Love h^turc/8scencr>’ to survey, 

Wh^^c hbttHhi; clifft resist the PJ)ray 
Of the tremendous deep. 

O hither oome,a&d riot here, 

Mid \iewB terrific, awfu4, drear; « 

Or icek thi' cmliou'erinff shade 
W’hich tops IhiK rock projecting brow, 
AVhere Shrubs and flowers luxuriadt grow. 
By Penn’s kind Vulture made. 

Ve, thro’ whose warm, romaittic souls 
The tide of taStc and fancy roll^, 
who love the “ muse of fire 
Whose burniug bosoms pant to explore 
Great nature ! and her God adore, 

1 o this retreat retire. 

Tretnendons beauties skirt the wave. 

The beetling cKflf, the hollow cave ; 

Tlie rock which hurl’d afar 
llangt trembling o’er the dashing tide, 
And fissures', mouhtaib piles divide. 
Which ■seem to stand a-jar. 

pereiier heau^'^ meet the eye, 

AnVl softer views the downs supply, 
thrt’e see Dorset’s plams ari6«, 

Ahd DeVdih’s sumtnits ilhert tlie skies, 

bdfd pixjjectihg shorw iflie cMiunel 
boifhd, 

ti%ose ^(^Iky Steeps lus beating Waves 
tilidUtCd ; 

CbmmifigTed beauties rise in prospect 
wow, 

Atid lands and fieas wide sjircading lie 
below. 

Here soothed by occtin's ceaseless tide. 
Who love his varied roar^ 

Shall mark the y^esscls grandly glide^ 
Alon^ the lofty ishore. 


On life’s eventful voyage shall sit and 
sigh, [eye* 

While memory’s anguish tear shall fill the 
Or hope’s delicious visions shall appear. 
To gem it with delight’s extatic tear ; 

Or ba])ly here, possessing every joy. 

The pr<«^nt moment’s bliss shall all their 
souls' employ. 

But see ihe sun’s retreating beam. 

Across the blue wkvps fainter gleam. 
While the gay Jjclow 
Catch the light airs'that speed their way, 
And ting’d by mellower tints the day, 
With nnhi etfulgeiice glow. 

Now shine the trees, the rbeks, the main, 
And o’er St, Andrew’s ruin’d fane. 

And Rufus’ lofty tower, 

A solemn awful grandeur spreads, 

O'er the rough clifis impending heads. 
And o’er the lawn and bower. 

For mid these scenes, so rude and drear, 
WTicre nature’s Kddest charms appear 
Magrufieent and dread ; 

F.’en on die precipice’s brow, 

The shrub, tlic flower, is taught to grow, 
The velvet lawn to spread. 

f ftVc, trees extend their friendly shade. 
Not fear the waVes, that would invade 
Th^ castle’s blest relreat; 

Dear, wild, secluded spot, where, far 
From noise and envy, pomp and war. 

The grand and lovely meek 

O hither come, ye who adore 
Great nature’s God, and nature's store 
Of countless charms admire ; 

Who Idve sublime, romantic views, 
Whose souls, terrific scenery chusc, 

I'o this dear spot retire. 


VARIETIES, UTERARY PHILOSOPHICAL, 

U^t/C Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and PVbrks 
in Hand, ^c, iff c» 

A COJTPENl^lfOtJS Analysis of A new edition of Dugdale’s Monas- 
the Calendar, illustrated whh ticon, by Stephens, with additions, 
eccks last real, hbtoi;if:al, Sflrd classical which will extend tlie Vfork th four 
anecdotes, fs 'by Mt. John folio volume, h in the press, and 

Braay. , * will be ipublished, by subscription, in 

A ’^WisfoVy Af^finglaHid, sirfc/c Wie quarterly parts. 

RfijVojWidb, Wifitten by Sir Jdnies aMr. Georite IVOyly, of Corpus 
^fa'ckintpal^ di^rrhg his ^residence in Christ! College, is about, to publish 
fnd^a, is intehped for ^^riblicatioD, Letters to the Right Hon. Sir WQlhini 
which w\H 'tmtlst four Volume^ in Drummond„fn defence of particular 
quarto. V* • * . . parts of the Old Tes^'ment against 

*A"MifWcal ’ffis^ory of Btrgland, in his late vtoik, entitled ^''CE’dipu^ Ju- 
two hi by daicus." . . 

the Pibdiiu h in a cfoh'si- 'fht Hey. Or. Brown, of Barnwell, 

Jerablp stSfeof NwiikWlit6nsbfre,lTtts in the press, 
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a new historical and political Expla- 
nation of the Book of Revelations, 
intended to shew that this book is an 
emblematical paintinjr, or allegorical 
representation of the whole course of 
God’s providence in the general his- 
tory^of the present wqjjld, from its 
commencement to its close. * 

James Fayting ^vles,' Esq. will 
shortly publish anOulJiire of Argu- 
ments for the A u’Rsfenticity of the 
New Testament, with a short account 
of the ancient versions^ and some of 
the principal manuscripts. 

In the press. Centenary Traces of 
the Baptists, by the late William 
Kingsford, Eiq. of Barton Mills, near 
Canteibury. 

Dr. Carpenter is printing a sm^'*]! 
tract, entitled. Proof from Scripture, 
that the Fatlicr is the only true God, 
^aiid the only proper object of wor- 
ship, with some brief remarks on the 
Rev. Dr. J. Pve Smith's ViiMicatioii 
of the Adoration of Jesus Christ, Dr. 
Vey&ie’s Defence of his Preservative 
a^^ainst Unitarianisin, &c. &c. ‘ 

Mr. Cliambcriaine has at press. 
Tirocinium ^^cdicum, or*thc Duties 
of Youth apprenticed to the Medical 
Profession. 

Antient Lore; containing a Selec- 
tion of Aphoristical and Preceptive 
Passages on interesting and important 
Subjects, from tlie works of eminent 
English authors of the sixteeiuh and 
seventeenth centuries, with a preface 
and remarks, will soon appear. 

Arts, Sciencks, &c. 

We mentioned in our last number 
the price which the Decanaeron of 
Boccacio fetched at the Roxburgh 
sale. The sales have produced about 
50,0004 though the books are pot sup- 
posed to have cost the late Duke of 
Roxburgh more than 500Q4r Among 
other obsolete rubbish, . principally 
black letter articles, with the names of 
the purchasers, are the following 

The Festival, printed by Caxton, in 
two columns, 105/, bought by Lord 
Spencer. — The Profytable Bokc for 
Man’s Soul, callec^ the Cbastysingof 
God’s Chyldren, printed by Caxton, 
140/. — Lyf of St. Katherin of Senis, 
Caxton,.^^5/. — Sessions’ Papers and 
Trials at the Old Bailey, from 1690 to 
1^03, 2 vols. in folio, and 80 vols. in 


and Pkihsopkical. iB§ 

4to. 378/. Mr. Reed.— A Tr^nsl4tio4 
of Cicero on Old Age, C^xtqf), jil^ 
Mr. Nornaville. — ^I'he poke of 
Albans, glinted at St. Albans, 148^ 
imperfect^ 147/. Mr. Triwhoak.-t^Tb^ 
Mirraur of the World. Caxton, 148^ 
.331/. I3s. Mr. NornavillrJi— The 
lendayr of the ShyppersTfolio, printed 
at Paris 1503, 180/.^ Mr. Nornavlllc. 
— Calliroachi Ilypini, Florence, 147^, 
4to. 63/. Mr. Payne.— A Discourse of 
English Poetrie, by W. Webbe, 1586, 

4 to. G4/. Mr. Tripbook,— Paradise of 
Daintic Devices, 4to, 1380» 135/. 13s. 
Mr. Rice.— A Collection of Old Bal- 
lads, in 3 vols, folio, 477/. l^s. Mr. 
Harding.— fGuy Earl of Warwick, a 
metrical Romance, printed by Cope- 
land, 4to. 43/. Is. Mr. Heber.— Love’s 
Martyr, or Rosalin's Complaint, l)>’ 
Chester, 4to. I601, 94/* 3^. Mr* Du- 
bois. — Gower’s Confessiq Atnantes/ 
printed by Caxton, 14^3) folio, 336^!. 
Mr. Payne. — Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Taics, a manuscript, on vellum, folio, 
337/.— Chaucer’s Works, by Pywson, 
1526, folio, SO/. 9s. Mr. Evans. — Thp 
Passetyme of Pleasure, by Stephen 
liawys, printed by Wynkyti de Worde, 
1517,81/. Mr.Dibdin.— TheEyample 
of Vertii, by Stephen Hawys, 1380, 
60/. Mr. Ricc.-^History of King Boc* 
chus and Sydrake, 30/; Mr. Tripbook. 
— ^he Com play nt of a Lover’s Life, 
4to. Wyukyn de Worde, 38/. Mr, 
Nornaville. — ^Tbe Castcll of Pleasure, 
4to. W. de Worde. Mr. Nornaville. 
—Watson’s Translation of Brant's 
Ship of Fools, 4to. 64/. Mr. Norna- 
v:lle.— Churebyarde’s Works, 3 vols. 
4to, 96/. Mr, Tripbook. — Le Mysiere 
de la Venge/mce de*Notie .Seigneur j. 
Christ, 2 vols. folio, M^. 493/* 10s. 
Mr. Payne.— A Collection of Prints 
of Theatrical Scenes and Portraits of 
Performers, 3 vols, folio, 10^/, 18*.— 
The Nice Wanton, a comedy, 4to. 
1573, 20/. Qs. 6d.* Mr. Nicol,— Mar- 
low and Nash’s Tragedy of Dido, 
1.574, 17/. 7s. Heber— Morlini 

Novellae, 4tOi. N.Xpolis, 15^» 48^ 
Mr. Triphort.-^ttecued lies Romans 
des Chevalim de la Table Ronde,,3 
vols. folio, an ancient MS*, 78/. 15s« 
Mr. Tripbook.— Lc Romant de Fier 
i Bras le Geant, folio, Genny. 147S, 
38/. 178. Mr.Tiipbopk.r^ecueil 
Histoires de Troyes, par Raoul Le. 
Fevre, folio, U6/. lls. Lord gpencer- 
—The Boke of the Fayt of Armes and 

H2 
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of Chyvalryc, Caxton, SriO/. Mr. Nor- distinguished judgment have, upon 
naville. — ^"I'he VerayTrew History of inspecting it, def las t'd that its decided 
.Ta^on, 94/. 10s. Mr. ilidgwa\.— The siipciiority'of force i- acquired hv the 
Reruvoll of the Histories of 'I'royc, by oblique direction of its internal strwr- 
Raoul He Fpvie, ( ’axton, 1471* 1060/. tore* which thus throws its full body 
Mr. kidgway. — [distorv nf Ular.char- of sound diicct u()on the ear of the 
dyii and EjJi'^ntvnc, Caxtnn, os. widest circle of auditors, 
l^ord Spencef.— Delphin Classics, t)7 Thb Society foi' the promotion of 
vols, 504/. Dul^e of Norfolk — The arts, aigriculture, 5fc. Itave awarded 
Ly fc of V^ergciiio, with wood-cuts, the silver medal to Dr. (i. Cuinmiug, 
rare, 4to. Marqms of *Blandford. M.D. of Denbigh, /or a Vapour, I'u- 
54/. 12s. — The Story of Tiedervkcof inigation, or Shower Bath, adapted at 
Jennon, with wood-cuts, 1518, 65/. 2s. a cheap expense, for the use of public 
Mr. IViphook. — 'fhe Story of xMaiy hospitals or private families, 
of Ncniegeii, with wood-cuts, l."il.S, S<unc woTknicn, while digging latr- 
67/. Mr. 'rriphook.— The Most Pyti- h' in an old castle in the fhanton of 
full History of (he Noble AppoI\n, Argovia (Switzeiland), came to a 
King c^f 7'hyrc, 4to. vcrviarc, W. dc vault in which was deposited a coffin, 
Woidc. M.G. I_, 1 IT)/, ios. Ml. Nor- containing the skeleton of a knight in 
Jia\ille.--Th€ Right, Plcasaunt, and fuIFarmoui — in one hand he held a 
Goodlie Ifistorve of the Four Suns of dagger, and in the other a sword. At 
Aiinon, folio, red morocco, Caxton, In's feet w'as jilaced a cross and a Tui k- 
3.5/. Mr. Heber.*— Shakspeaic’s Plays, ish sabre. From the insciiptinu. 'i 
folio, 1623, 100/. Mr, Noi naville. t- appears*' that he had commanded in 
The Decameron of Roccacio, folic the crusade led hv Peter the Hermit. 
6r^t mentioned, was (he original c<li- Sir Joseph Banks, while observing, 
tion, printed at Venice by Valdai- lately, the motion of a snake along the 
fyer it) 1471. floor of his librarv* discovered that it 

The Duke of Devonshire lias bought w^as assisted in .ulvancing by its ribs. 
Count Maccarthy's libraiy for 2.5,000 which served the purpose of feet, the 
guineas. points of them touching the ground, 

N(!itional Monuments. — Pieparafions and by those means facilitating its 
have been made at llic British Gal- motions, Mr. Home, to w’bom the 
lery for the reception of the models fact was made knowm, availed himself 
prtpared for the monuments voted by of the occasion, to observe more mi- 
Parliamcnt to tbe'mciiiories of filenc- nutcly the peculiar coustuiction of 
r.'ils Mackenzie and Laiigworth, who the libs of snakes, and the maimer 
weic killed in the battle at 'Faiavem they are adapted fir this hitherto un- 
de la Reyna, in July 18(9; to General observed ))ui'po.^c of moving iheir 
Houghton, who was Killed in the bat- bodies. 

(lent Albflfra,in^!arch ISll; and to There arc published in the United 
Generals ^raufmd and Mackinnon, States 3(4 newspaper, nf which I5S 
who fell in the'assault of Ciudad are in the interest f>t ilie lepublican, 
Rodrigo in January last. These mo- and 167 in the fcdcialist party; the 
nurnents aie to be tabula, and to be others are neuter. Kigbt aic pnn’teil 
erected in St. Paufs Church.' in German, five in French, two in 

Mr. Chinnery*s Grecian Vases, and Spanish, and the otheis in English, 
his other extensive* collection of An- Nine of these journals weie establish- 
tiqiics, were .sold lately. The ccle- ed prior to the American revolution, 
brated vase, the arincipal painting on* Their aggregate annual sale is esti- 
which representsThc coml)at between mated at 26,200,000. ‘ 

the Greeks and Trojans, for the body The Emperor Napoleon has pre- 
qf Patrodns, was knocked down for sented, to the city of Florence, the 
172'cnineas. statue of Venus, 'by Canova, which 

3’hc new patent oblique piano-forte bad been pfaced in the Imperial Oal- 
forcibly recommends itself at once to lery among the chief works of anti- 
the eye and ear; as combined with quity. 

elakslcal elegance of form, it possesses A Cheshire farmer has written to 
unrivalled brilliancy and power of the Editor of the Macclesfield paper, 
toirch arid tone. .Several amateurs of stating, that from bis own expeiience. 
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on a limestone locky soil, by laying 
out at the rate of ten pounds an acre 
in inanuiin^ with lime, he is able to 
obtain tw'o white crops following. 

It has lent; been disputed, and is 
still an undecided point in natural 
histor}, vvhcllier several species 'of 
birds, which disappear in wintc-V, ac- 
tually remove to warmer climates, or 
lie, during the cold months, torpid 
and concealed. One undoubted proof 
that the latter is the fact is, perhaps, 
wortii remaiking. On the 1st of June, 
on icmoving some mats of tow in 'a. 
warehouse belonging to Messrs. Neil- 
son and at Methel;^one of tlife 
tribe called martvu or shifty was dis- 
coveied between two of the mats, lying 
on its belly, with the wings spread, to 
nil appeal ance dead, and, until cloSclv 
handled, exhibited no symptoms of 
animation. By degrees, however, it 
began to revive, and, opening its lan- 
guid eyes, expressed with jt scream 
that its repose had been prematurely 
broken. Vor a while it refused to By, 
hut, ill about an hour, was fully^reco- 
vered; and, on being offered the gift 
of libeuy, daited thiougb^its native 
clement, hailing with joy the dawn of 
its periodical losurrection. Those 
hi ids which feed solely on xrial in- 
sects, find no kind of subsistence from 
the time that the chilling aii annihi- 
lates its numbcilcss inhabitants, until 
the beams of summer again calkthcin 
foith by myriads. 'I'he swallow, mar- 
tin, &c. arc therefore compelled to 
cro^s oceans, and seek support in 
warmer regions, most probably those 
ol Africa, fiom whence tlicv annually 
return — or, without the dangers »)f 
such a ilight, they hide themselves in 
claik recesses, and all-provident nature 
wraps them in the slumber of torpi- 
tilde, until she has again replenished 
the atinnsplicrc with theit food, and 
then she awakes them to taste her 
bounty. Probably some may enii- 
giatej but the foregoing circumstance 
proves, beyond a doubt, that they can, 
for many months, undergo a total sus- 
pension of every faculty, and arc 
again, in the proper season, charmed, 
4s it wcie, into cheerful ex^istcnce. 

Mr. Bullock, proprietor of 
the London Museum, accom))anied 
by his son^ is at present on a tour 
through the unfrequented Isles of 
.Ui'kncy, for the purpose of collecting 
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the natural production^ of that cdun- 
try. In the awful and tremendous 
precipices of Hoy, some of which arc 
1400 feet perpendicular from the sea# 
they have discovered and taken the 
nests af four different jipecies of eagles, 
which have their aerie pi the pinna- 
cles anjJ projecting cl iffs'that surround 
the west side of the inland. Near one 
of the nests was discovered the re- 
mains of several sheep, and the legs 
of forty eight fowls that had been re- 
cently killed. 

The House of Commons have voted 
the sum of SOOOl. to Mr. Cron\pton, of 
Bolton, in Lancashire, for the machine 
for spinning cotton, called the m?4le. 
The machine first invented for this 
purpose was worked by hand, and re- 
ceived the appellation of jenny i as it 
is piesmned, nom its superseding the 
manual labour of young women, by 
whom cotton had been, till that time, 
<pun on a single thread wheel. To 
the invention of the jenny, succeeded 
that of the pcrpetil&l spinning, per- 
formed on the machine, perfectea by 
the late Sir Richard Arkwright, and 
known by the name of the tDater frame. 
But it was reserved to Mr. Crompton 
to increase the iiovcrty and distress 
occasioned by both, by producing a 
machine uniting the fr.cilily of the 
jeiinv, with the perfection of the 
water-frame. 

A much more useful experiment 
has lately been made with a machine 
at I.ecds, under the direction of Mr. 
John Blcnkiiisop, the patentee, foi 
the purpose of substituting the agency 
of steam for the use, of horses, in the 
conveyance of coals on the iron rail- 
way, from the mines of J. C. Brand- 
ling, Esq. at Middleton, to Leeds. — 
This machine is, in f.ict, a steam- 
engine of four horses’ power, which, 
with the asislstanc® of cranks tin ning 
a cog-wheel, and iron cogs placed al 
one side of the lailway, is capable of 
moving at the speed of ten miles an 
hour, 'rhia applied to barges, towed 
by borses, would be a considerable 
object. 

A cast iron bridge, on a new and 
iinpio\ed plan, \ras lately reared for 
public inspection by Mr. Hii^ledine, 
in fiont of his foundry, at Plas Kynas- 
ton, where it formed a new object of 
attraction and wonder to the visitors 
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of Llangollen vale and aqueduct.— 
This frlupendous bridge is constructed 
for the purpose of being erected at 
Bonar Ferry, over the Durnoch Frith, 
and will connect the counties of Ross 
and Sutherland^ It is a single arch,' 
of 150 feet V" span ; the main ribs are 
S feet wide ^ Sj feet thick, ^.nd the 
road way is supported by them in lo' 
renm. The design is by Mr. Tel- 
ford, and the abutments built by Mr. 
Himpsbn, of Shrewsbury; the cntiie 
structure is an admirable union of 
ftrength, with heatness and elegance. 
The bridge has since been conveyed 
along the Ellesmere canal Bristol, 
from whence it was shipped for Scot- 
land. 

Culture of Bees in Sweden . — A late 
rural economist in Sweden, lamenting 
the neglect of his countrymen in that 
respect, observes, that in the papal 
times the difference from the present 
was remarkable; then the wax pro- 
duced by the bees was indii^pctiscilily 
necessary for th^fuse of the chuichcs, 
while with the honey the peasant! y 
paid a part of their rent. At present, 
says he, w'e purchase more than 3(X)0/. 
worth of wax per annum, and further 
miss the honey in the loss of the whole- 
some mead, formerly drink for a king, 
now replaced by foreign wine, which 
diminishes our revenues, and increases 
the balance of trade which is against 
Us. Ancient history, he observes, con- 
tains many striking examples of the 
obedience of bees to the regulations 
of their keepers. In the cast there 
were certain shepherds, who were 
wholly crfi ployed in their attcMidancc 
up^n bees. By their skill in playing 
upon the pipe, they knew how to in- 
vite them from their cells into the 
fields, when they sought out those 
places most abundant in flowers. — 
After a time th^ were conducted 
home agaip by the same means. Evi- 
dent traces oi this custom are to be 
found in Isaiah, chap. vii. 18. Sl. 
Cyril also mentions that this custom 
was general even in his time. 

Gooseberry IT/zie.— The same eco- 
norhist mentions tltis beverage in the 
following terms: “Yesterday we had 
a flask sent us, which came from Eng- 
land, filled with a liquor made from 
gooseberries. Its strength and flavour 
I cannot sufficiently praise; wc almost 
wonder how such a generous drink 


could he prepared from fruit so little 
esteemed.** He then, for the encou- 
ragement of the district of Engso, 
where many gooseberries are grown, 
recommends the receipt, for making 
gooseberrv-wine, out of feradley’s 
Country Housewife 1 

It is said to be a fact, that 
butter made after the hay-harvest irf 
liest calculated for keeping, and loses 
none of its good qiialities. Wood is 
by no means proper to form vessels 
for its preservation, being so easily 
penetrated by the air. Glass, or ra- 
ther lead, 1 % much the best for this 
purpose, prmddod the coveis are pro- 
perly fitted. 

— M. Rcaiimurs method of 
preserving eggs. This consists in !»o- 
thing else than nibbing them all over 
with oil, tallow, siu‘t, nr some nne- 
tnons substance as soon as thc\ aic 
laid, wbicb means all tbe poies are 
stopped. Tbc‘y may be diied at plea- 
Miie, and laid any wlu-re; they will 
never spoil, but retain tlieir fic^^h 
taste much better than those, wliicli, 
with mne^) more tiouble, are laid in 
meal, bran, or ashes. Eggs intended 
to be put under the hen foi setting, 
must not he so treated; but if this 
happens, the chicken can never be 
produced, unless the egg-shell is nice- 
ly scored round with a sharp-pointed 
knife, by which means the enclosed 
pores will he rc-opened, and the 
hatching follow of course. 

A native of Constance has disco- 
vered a method of obtaining a new' 
spirituous linuor. lie disposes a ves- 
sel filled with water so as to intercept 
the particles which cvapoiate tiuiing 
the fermentation of new wine; the 
water, thus impregnated, gives after- 
wards, by distillation, a very pure 
spirit. 

Irish Agriculture. — Mr. J. B. O’Sul- 
livan, of Dripscy, in the county of 
Cork, having intimated to a few neigh- 
bouting gentlemen his intention of 
ploughing a field of 140 acres, and 
requested their assistance for the pur- 
pose, was much gratified on finding 
213 ploughs and 54 harrows, all pro- 
perly appointed, who imincdvatcly 
commenced the business of the day, 
and ploughed, cross-ploughed, add 
harrowed the ^Id in six hours from 
the commencement. Mr. O'Sullivan 
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gave a handsome entertainment on the instances, when taken in large lioeeiit 
occasion. ^ Consigned the infant to eternal rest- 

Cure for the Crotcj^ — ^Takc four Means of revivinff Appie-^ireeU'^h, 
ounces of the best highly rectified gentleman, near Hillmgapn, Middle 
spirits of wine, and four ounces of sex, writes, that “ after having beta 
camphor j let them be thoroughly bafHed fifteen years iu^s expeett- 
well mixed and incorporated; then tions, success has at ieiigth cofilt 
add four ounces of the best volatile home, ihercly by lifting the trtes in 
spirit of sal ammoniac. Jf both the October or'Novembeh 
spirits used he not good, the proper again, abo^e the latid's jtvel, 
quantity of camphor will not be taken little hills of common road sand, token 
up by them. It is etjually good as an from the scraped heaps hy tfie high'^ 
embrocation for sprains, rheumatism, way side. No other application is 
qiiinsey, and some kind of sore throat, wanted for the cankered nolesin the 
The throat bathed with this essence,, stem. Hub the road sand ii^to the 
and a piece of danncl dipped into it, wounds, after cutting out oli tho 
and tied round, has given immediate black. Atrec thus treated will revive 
relief in very violent paroxysms of lo admiration; branches must be cut 
the crou p. - away q u ite to sound wood, even If you 

'i’lie following receipt is a very reduce the tree to a mere post: anew 
cheap, wliolesome, and withal a deli- head will quickly rise.” 
cious dish, and wants no bread to for- Mr. Price, a gcntlemanr attached to 
nisb out an excellent dinner, ^or any the Persian embassy, has made draw- 
other meal: — “Take two pounds of ings, on the spot, of everytown,vib 
meat, prepared fora pic, mash a quan- lage, castle, ruin, mountain of irnte, 
tity of potatoes, and mix up withiinilk &:c. yiuring the whole route from the 
to the- consistency of common butter, Persian Gulph to Tehran, the Persia 
pour the batter on ahe rnent, and send capital, lie has made panoramic 
it to the oven. No crust is required views of Shiras, Pers^olis, Ispabavi, 
over the meatj a very good one is Kashan, Korn, and Tehran, giving 
formed by the batter, and what is vciy the costumes of the people, &c.— 
material, the above quantity will go Wheui be returns to England we may 
as far as four times the w'eight of possibly be gratified with the fruits of 
meat, and save bread entirely, as well his labour through this extensive and 
as other vegetables. interesting tract of country. 

Cod and Haddock, and all the sim- Sinirniar Cause of Incottectness in a 
pie white fish, may, by the assistance IVatc/t . — A gentleman put an exqui- 
of the gridiion and the frying-pan, — site watch into the iKinds of a watch- 
and, still better, iuthe mode of bouilli maker that went irregularly. It was 
and s(nip, or when cold, in those of as perfect a piece of work as.ever wa$ 
souse or sallad, — be eaten with suffi- made* He look it to^ pieces, and pul 
ciont, and indeed keen relish, without it together twenty times. No , 

expensive sauces or adjuncts of any of defect was to be discovTTcd, apd yet 
kiuil ; neither butter, nor oysters, soy, the watch went intolerably. At last it 
nor anchovies, aie requisite. struck; him the baIanrc-wlK.‘cl might 

1'he apothecaiics ill the metropi)lis have been near a magnet, Onapplj- 
have, in consequence of a Uite order inga needk to it, lij found his suspi- 
from the Company, declined selling cion true. I lei c was all the mischief 
the medicine, called- “ CInItrs ebr- ThetUcI work in r>l>e oilier parks ‘<*f 
dial.” h is made by steeping poppy the wutt h -had perpetual inHuente 
seeds in water, and fi\veetening it— is on its motions, and the watch went 
a strong narcotic, and has in several us well as possible with a newwhceJ. 


TIIEAT-mCAL RECaUDER. 

'CcWtskT THiJA'i'RE. aloive rbe author ventures to Utray a 

T A Touch fti fhc Tmtta . little from his topic> «tid intixiduce a 

H^E title of thh coftyedy, fhough genuine touch' at the titnes. .A hus- 
■it-pronristes much, is coitfined to bami gravely (hrowhlg^iis wife Is the 
iovf , ftfid khPe only. Ju on'<; inutonce way of ruin, and calculating upon Ahi" 
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new system of revtiuie, may he a cha- 
racter occasionally heard of amonq; 
the monstrous pioductions of a rank 
and corrupting state of society ; but it 
has not yet become common enough 
to be looki^d a\ temperately on the 
stage; and hi this ini>lance, the sud- 
den and strong displeasure of* the au- 
dience might hhve made the author 
lament that he had c\cr^ strayed be- 
yond the pastorals. Tlic following is 
the plot in detail 

Canker^ a censorious old man, open- 
;!y a railer at the vices of tlic day, but, 
in piivate, a cunning debauchee, is 
^guardian to Melissa, whose brother, 
Sir Chailes, a sprightly young man 
of fashion, hut posscs'riiig an excellent 
heart, has just come of age, and, of 
course, i» leloased from obedience to 
hib late guaidian. Lovell, a sighing 
sentimental lover, is enamoured ot 
Mclibsa, but Canker refuses his assent. 
Ill this situation, Mrs. Beaumont, the 
daughter of a tradesman, hut who, 
intoxicated with "a round of fashion- 
able dissipation, despises the eftss of 
society from which she sprang, shews 
Melissa a letter svhich she had re- 
ceived fiom Old Canker, icsquesting 
her to wear a rose in her bosom, at 
the masquerade, to be given hv her 
husband that evening, by which 
nican^, arr.^nciscan friar, who adoied 
her, would he enabled to divulge hii 
passion. Melissa, with the approba- 
tion of Mrs. Beaumont, determines to 
attend the masquerade, aiui, by wear- 
ing the rose, hopes to deceive her 
guardia/1, and to procure such intelli- 
gence of his, private pleasures, as 
would pdt him in her power, and rn- 
forcc Iws consent to her union with 
LoveU. A few houjs prior to the 
masquerade, the letter wiitten by Can- 
ker, having been dropped hv Mrs. 
Beaumont, falls«into the hands of her 
liushaiul, a wretch, whose extrava- 
gance has brought him to the brink of 
luin. As it is signed ** A b'ranciscan 
friar," and he is unacquainted with 
;tlie hand, he cannot imagine who the 
intriguer is; at (he same time that he 
rejoices in the supposed intidelityof 
his wife, whose paramour he is deter- 
mined to discover, and, /by obtaining 
large damages against bun, in a court 
of law, prop up his, sinking for- 
tune's. For this purpose, hc^ puts on 
the habit of a friar at the m i'queiade, 


but his vigilance is useless. Melissa's 
plan is crowned with success. Her 
guardian mistakes her fur Mis. Beau- 
mont, and, by jiretending to be ac- 
quainted with his real character, she 
makes herself mistress of his amoui 
wiihiMibs Fitz-'fhimblc. Sir ('harle? 
Wilding eiicounteis Mrs. Beaumont, 
to whom, in the moining, be had 
given assistance when her caniage 
was overset; while he is paying hi** 
devoirs to her, he is observed by Lain a. 
a very sensitive young lady, the niece 
to Old Canker, who is secretly in Jove 
„witb him, and, shocked at his seeming 
alTection for another, faints. While 
be is gone to procure assistance. Beau 
niont enters, and, being habited a 
friar, is mistaken by the >c)iing lady 
for her uncle; a cheat which he is 
very w'tll pleased to continue, as he 
has long indulged a criminal paasif.ii 
for hep. Fiom this danger she is les- 
cued by Lovell, who, having informed 
Sir CMiarles of the circumstance, the 
latter is determined to call him to an 
account. For tins purpose he wait^ 
on Beaupiont, at the very moment, 
that, in conjunction D^rith Flaw, an 
attorney, he is endeavouring to find 
out who the Franciscan friar is, a 
letter from wliom be has just inter- 
cepted. Flaw iinftediately Mij^posc^ 
the seducer to he Sir Charles W ild- 
ing, whom he had seen speaking with 
the* lady in the morning; at which 
time, however, the parties weie un- 
known to each other by name, the 
oversetting of the coach haiing 
brought them acquainted. The con- 
fusion of bir Charles and Mis. Beau- 
mont, when the former enters the 
room, is considered as a decisive sign 
of guilt. Mr. Beaumont having quit 
ted the apartment, being informed 
that an execution w'as in the house. 
Sir Charle.s oflfers Mrs. Beaumont the 
protection of a lady of rank, and they 
leave the house together. It is imme- 
diately rumoured that he has eloped 
with Mrs. Beaumont; but the truth is 
ultimately unveiled. Cankci is traced 
as the author tif the letters. He givc« 
his consent to the union of Melissa 
and Lovell — and '(^hailes, whf> 

appears to have had a kind of latent 
aftection for Lama, is rendered happy 
by receiving her hand. Mr. 
who appears occasionally, is not ne- 
cessarily connected with the pi ewe. 
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and is merely remarkable for bis pun- 
;iing- propensity. . 

Such is the general outline of the 
plot. We have Jetlets communicated 
— letters dropped— and letters inter- 
cepted. A masquerade, too, is intro- 
duced— a device which, we thought, 
was entirely exploded. The dialogue 
is, in general, weak and vapid; and 
if, occasionally, a ray of wit ‘irradi- 
ates the gloom/ it is immediately 
succeeded by a tiain of insipidities and 
vulgarities. Of tne latter, Melissa’s 
description of love is a very just ex- 
ample. Describing Laura’s malady, 
Melissa observes, “it is that which 
makes us sigh ’ike paviours, and xueep 
like a Jield of cabbages after a shc-ticr ” 
This desciiption, in which the street 
and the kitchen-garden aic so admiia- 
bly blended, is too coarse for a lady of 
Melissa’s rank, although lenity and 
thoughtlessness are her principal cha- 
racteristics. VVe could point out 
many expressions equally cJ)jcction- 
able. For what reason the anibor has 
given the comedy the titk* which it 
bears, we are utterly at a lcf»s to devc- 
lope. The performers did every thing 
in their power to supply the want of 
wit, humour, and sentiment, in the 
comedy. Mr. Jones, as Sir (’harles 
Wilding, by his spirit and vivacitN, 
drew the attention of the audience 
from the author to the actoi. ♦MiS 
IT. Johnston personated Melissa with 
her accustomed liveliness; and Miss 
S. Booth, as Laura, imparled a con- 
siderable portion of interest to a very 
dull character; but when Mr. Jones 
came forward to announce it for re- 
petition, he could not be heard. 

The prologue and epilogue possess 
■great merit. 

The new farce of Trick for Trick 
succeeded the play, and dispelled the 
ennui which the comedy had created. 

It is staled, that Mr. Kemble has 
withdrawn* himself from this- thcatie, 
both as actor and manager; and that 
Mr. Fawcett is to succeed him next 
season in the latter capacity. Mr. 
K.’s ie.signation is said to be in conse- 
quence of his demand of an increase 
of salaiy, both as manager and as 
actor, having been'refused. Mr. K.’s 
salary as an actor only, at this theatre, 
per week ; he demniuicd it to 

Lr.n'iLi.svr. M.vo. \ n\.. Will. 


l>e increased to 6o/. per week, with 
the addition of 20/. per night for every 
performance beyond thiee; so that, 
in case of a piece having a run, his 
salarj' for the time HvouUi, in fact, be 
120/. a week! Besidey^tln*^, he de- 
manded a material increase of salary 
as manager, and a oonsiderable addi- 
tion to the sum which he annually 
received id lieu of a benefit. It was 
the non-com pliatfee of Mr. Harris 
with these reasonable demands, that 
determined Mr. Kemble to take his 
leave of this tlieatre, and to dispose of 
the property he has, -in the concern. 

Haymarket Theatre. 

The Sleep Walker or, WLtch is the 
Ladi/ ? 

I’nis new farce is written, we hear, 
by Mr. Oulion, the author of the Sixty 
Thi!d Letter, &c. &c. The plot is as 
follows: — c^ir i*atiic!c Maguire, who 
has run away with an liuie^s from 
Bath, is in treaty with Mi. W ealthy 
about a countiy scat llatfle- 

pate, who is desirous of the same man- 
sion, is advised bv his attorney to per- 
sonate the Irish Baronet, and thus ob- 
tain possession of it. The Squire is 
informed by his aunt, Mrs. Decorum, 
that her god-dauglUer, whom she in- 
tended for his wife, and (o whom she 
had lately sent a present j> 1 jewels to 
faeilitcitc the match, had eloped in 
inan’s attire, under tlje assinned clia- 
racicr of an Insinnan. J’he Squire 
being told, by the landlord ,of an ad- 
joinrng inn, thu two Irish gentlemen 
had just arrived at his hoirn:, who had 
been robbed on their journey, makes 
the landioid intioduce liirn to them, 
ill hopes of being able to Icain to imi- 
tate Irish manners, 'The Squire im- 
parts to Sir Fall ick. Ids mistoitunc in 
being supplanted by one of his coun- 
trymen in-thc mansion, and lie tells 
his comiade (the heiress in disguise) 
that he had lost his intended wife. 
While they aie smocdcmg togetlicr Sir 
Patrick inadvertcmlv lights his pipe 
witi) a diaft for c£lU0, which increases 
his distiess. Tic then gives the jew is, 
which he had leceived fiom his wife, 
to the Squire, as a security firr tl e 
loan of some money, and, Si ’ s 
means, the Squire v. p! . 
aunt, Mrs. Deco.nni, i ,1 :i: s.. 

I 
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PatriaV is mistaken for the lady in dis- 
guise, and Sophia 'who had never been 
seen by her godmother) for the hus- 
band. This produces a great deal of 
cquivoqu< . Somno, the Baionet’s scr^ 
vaut, who Aprigi'nally belonged to a 
strolling corknaii}, and who spouts in 
his sleep, receives strict ordevs to be 
up early in the ‘morning to dress his 
young master's hair. In the night, 
however, he rises, walks in his sleep, 
iittcis a speech composed of various 
parts of plays, powders Alibi the at- 
torney's hail, and commits a number 
of oilier whimsictTl extravagancies. 
Eventually the parties are all recon- 
ciled, and the piece concludes. 

This little piece is full of diverting 
incidents and lively repartee. It was 
received throughout with the gicatest 
appnibation. Jones, in the Irish Ba- 
ronet, and Matthews, in the Sleep- 
Walker, went through their respective 
parlSrwith considerable spirit. In the 
scene in particulai in whicb the ludi- 
crous eftects of somnambulism are 
displayed, the audience weic con- 
vulsed AMth laughter. 

The Child of Chance. 

The author of this new afterpiece 
.appears to have entertained a notion 
that nothing but improbability and 
extravagance were re(|ubite to con- 
stiintc a farce j and upon this prin- 
ciple, we suppose, caiefiilly abstained 
irom infusing into bis production any 
tiling lik(; point or real biiinoin. The 
nudieiice* expressed their disappio- 
halion early in the fust act, but after- 
wards hca/d the farce rather patiently 
till near the conclusion, the storm 
then raged with «icat fur}, and the 
remainder of tiie la'-t act was entirely 
dumb shew. The author lia\ing al- 
tered the ohjectiofiablc pints, it con- 


tinues to be acted, and is received 
with good humour. 


Lyceum Theatre, Strand. 
Hifrh^ate Tunnel ; or, The Secret Arch, 

Tms new afterpiece is said to be 
the production of Mr.Lascclles Smith, 
and is a burlesque operatic Drama, 
and, as such, it is written in blank 
verse. It represents the landlords of 
Highgate as conspiring to etfect the 
destruction of the Tunnel, from a 
dread of its completion proving ini- 
mical to their interests. In pursuance 
of this plan, the I.andlords are op- 
posed to the Tunncleers (the people 
employed in making the Tunnel), and 
the tragedy ends with the destruction 
of the arch, after a tremendous con- 
flict, in which horse and foot are en- 
gaged, and the stage completely filled 
with cocnbatants, armed with bladdcis 
fastened to sticks, hods, shovels, frc. 

This piece is formed on the model 
of that nroduced last year, in which 
the tailors were the principal cha- 
racters. 'in imitation of that after- 
piece, the present is introduced by a 
Prelude, but the eflect of this Pj elude 
is by no means equal to that which 
preceded tlie former entertainment. 
It however contains some good paio- 
dics of well-known passages, and scenes 
‘*f e» iobiated dramatic authors, and r>f 
some popnlai aiis, and jirescnts a Im- 
<licKMib .satiic upon spectacles and 
hoi so .nctors. The huiuoui 'of tlie 
piece llaggcd towards the end of the 
srcoiul act, and there was a little his- 
sing; but the grand tragi-comie limale, 
invol’. ing the falling in of the Tunnel, 
with the whole party, like the Titans 
of old, preceded by a fuiions battle 
betwern publicans, brick-layers, pot 
boys,&:c. mounted upon basket horsey 
restored the audience to good hunioiii. 


OBITUARY. 

^ T Truxillo, in Spam, fin the ressive fatigue at the late siege of Fhi 
iOth ^Iay, in the .‘5, 'hi year of dajos. On his irturn, after the sne- 
his ap, LieiHcnant-CoIoiud ceUfiil resftlt of that siege, to Alrm n- 

ot the corps ot Royal Engiiucis, clralejo, tlie head quarters of Si i Row- 
fddest son ot Dr. Squire, Ely-place, land Hill, to whose division l.e wa*; 
L^'utron. .attached, his aliened appearance was 

His death was owing to a fever sup- visible to all his friends. Jlowcvcr, 
posed to have been o( casioncddiy ex- c\cn aftei this, he s-ipci intended tlie 
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repairs of the bridge of Merida. In on the following expeditions j viz. to 
coming back from Merida, lie fell the fielder, to Egypt, to South Ame- 
from his horse. Still he would not rica, to Sweden, (under Sir John 
complain, nor allow that he had any Moore), to Portugal and Spain under 
thing more than a cold, though he was, the same general, to Zealand, and a 
at that very time, suffering under the secoitd time to the Syalli^»h Peninsula, 
endemic fever of the country. Perse- whyre he harf at length finished his ho- 
vering to the last in the discharge of noiiialyle career. In Itic spring of 
his military duties, he was proceeding J809 he was sent by^overnment on a 
to accompany General Hill on his secret mission to the Baltic, 
march toAlmarez; but having more Within *1110 last live months, his 
energy of mind than strength of body, eminent merits had been lewarded by 
the fatigue which he had endured in- the brevet tank fiisi of Major, then of 
ci eased his malady to such an alarm- Lientenant-Coloneh The first was 
ing degree, that it was found impos- conferred on him in December, 181 T, 
sjble for him to proceed beyond Trut- and he was gratified by a'compli- 
iJlo, where he was left on the iCth, mentary message from Lord Mnlgrave, 
and Mr. Luscombe, surgeon to the Master-gjeperal of the Ordnance: he 
3 tth regiment, was permitted to remain was made, Lieutenant-Colonel as soon 
with him. On the 19th, about three as it was known in England that Badajos 
o’clock in tlie morning,ColonelSquiic was taken, in the siege of ^hich place 
breathed his last in the aims of this he had remarkably distinguished him- 
gentlernan. ^ self. 

In this manner was closed the short The active mind of Colonel Squire 
but I lonuurablelifc of a very brave and did not content it'^clf with theauquiie- 
cxccllcnt man. , nicnts proper to hi'* profc«sion only. 

Never was the loss of any officer hut w'as impcdled by a lar ge and liberal 
more deeply and sincerely lamented curiosity to obtair) cvci’v sort of useful 
by his relations, his frienus, and Jus or intei csting knowledge, 
fellow-scrldiers. In all the Louiitnes which he visited. 

To the highest sense of hotiour, and he kept a full and accurate journal, 
the most undaunted courage, he add- not ojily of military afiaiis, but of 
cd an ardent love of his profession, cveiy thing else which struck him as 
peculiar talents for war, and an exten- cither curious or important, 
sive knowlcrlgc of military affairs, ac- In Egypt, he shared with Mi‘.llamil- 
<iuired by study and experience. ton, at that time pi ivatc sccretai v to 

He had all the qualities of a good Lord Elgin, and Captain Leake of tlie 
'soldier; vigilance, activity, cuter- ai tilleiy, in the honour of discovering, 
prise, industry, and the most cheaiful on the celcbiated column near Alex- 
and excmplai’v patience under every andiia, commonly called Pompey's 
sjjccics of hardship; in short, he dis- pillar, a (iicek inset iptionfwliicb had 
played on all occasions an ardour, ala- eluded the urge nuih' of aU foi mer tia- 
< rity, and perseverance, which shrunk vcllers. On his return to England 111 
from neither difficulty nor danger. 18 ^/ 3 , he shewed a paper on tins sul)- 
He was always ei^tecined and treated ject to the late Pcv. Dr. Raiue of the 
with the utmost confidence by the ge- Charter- house, (under whose tuition 
ncrab under whom he served, and had he had for mei 1 } l^een) who tominuui- 
received from them jcpcated and con- cated it to the Ahtiquarian Society: 
qdcuous testimonies of <listiuctiun It has since been published in their 
and gof)d opinion; lie was, indeed, ’transactions. 

much distinguished thiougliodt the In company with the cd:)ove men- 
whole aimy, iiud b)it one universal tioned gentlemen, f’olouel Sqiiiie 
sentiment picvails Ihiougli all ranks (having obtained leave r»f absence, at 
of the profession. - thex'onclusion of the Egyptian cam- 

To he emp! )yed in figh'ting the hat- |)a»gn) made a lour through Syria and 
tics of his country was this officer’s Greec^. After their departuie troiu 
riding passion, and in this. Ire had Athens, their vessel, the brig Meiitoi*, 
been amply indulged fui the last thii- unfortunately sti lilIv upon the rocky ^ 
yeais. shoic of the small island of Cciigo. 

During that space ol lime, he :^erved Those, on boaid hud but just time to 
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save their live;; but it is much to be conduct of this very great, and very 
regretf^M that their jourhals, plans, and good man, 

othf j papers were The writer of this sketch is impelled 

if the ijtiliiary talents of Colonel to make it, in gratitude to the memory 
Squire gained him universal respect of a friend, of infinite solace, improve- 
aiul applause, the virtues of his heart, ment, and entertainment to himself 
and hu conduct iw,r nvaie life.seduved and family; and hopes some one, bet* 
him the warr^jaltachnient of all with ter qufjlified, will more at length trans- 
whom he was connected, and even rut to the public the life and senti* 
pK possessed the „ail'cct ions of those ments of a character of such inesti- 
wlio wen* hut blightlv acquainted With inable value. 

him. T’iib merits and coiivliict have Early on the morning of the SOth of 
left ai. eram pie uanscendciitly worthy May, at his lodjjings in Huntingdon, 
of r- menihraiice. the Rev. David Hopkins, in the 87th 

His rnot'.iug family have at least year of his age. Formany years, such 
the mciam • ol V gr;uification of never had been Mr. Hopkins propensity to 
licnring bis i amc mentioned, by any parsimony, that, although possessed of 
of Jiis nuM. Clous f.iends, unaccompa- considerable funded property, he be- 
nied b\ cxpicssions of hoijour, es- grudged himself the comrnon neres* 
teem, and love. saries of life ; and often, when walking 

On Saturday, July 18, aged SO the streets, exhibited more the appeal ' 
years, at bis* house in Warren-street, ance of a miserable mendicant than a 
Fil/ioy square, David Morton, respectable cleigyman. An anecdote 
M. D is told of which will bring to the , 

It is to he lamented that the woild reader’s remembrance a similar act of 
do not' know more of chaiacters of sordid policy in the life of old Elwes. 
einiiieiice ^^Illle and it is an Walking one Sunday morning to do 

act of iiijiKsticc tbit they should not duty at a parish chuich in Camhi idge- 
he held up wdien dead, for the imifa- shiie, he saw in a fieW a scaic-crow 
lion and excitement of otheis, tp he going up to the figure, he took off’ its 
good and wise, as they wore. hat, examined it, then looked at his 

The pi(»minciit excellencies in Dr. owm, and finding the advantage to he 
IMui ton’s life wore right thinking and in favour of the former, he fairly ex- 
purity of conduct. He posscst bold and changed the one for the othei ! 
iiiclc|)cnclcnt luintiplcs, both in poll- On tln» 4tli ult. at Slicftbid, Bed- 
tics and religion ; and w^as to the ut- fordshire, the Rev. C. Ta y lor, many 
most extent, an abctioi of tlie freedom yeais offitialing clergvnian of the St. 
ofimpiirv, of the uncontrolled iibcity George's Catliolic cliapel, at that 
of the pj css, and of unfettered discus- place. He was a benevolent man, 

SI on. who loved his couiiirv, and was a kind 

f!i=: practice ns a physician, both in fiiend to suft’eiiiig liumanity, taking 
the West lifdics and England, was a great pleasuie to instruct the humble 
pait of his tyne vely extensive; and and illiterate. Hisprofoundanduni- 
when licdcchned much of this thiough versal ei udyion, with his wit and ur- 
age, and a wish to cl«»sc a life of coiui- banity, secuied him the estei'iii of per- 
iiunl cxeition in relnemnit and qui- sons of the most eminent distinction, 
etude, he still extended his advice. His numerous frLemIs and acquaint- 
w'ltlioul a fee, to his fi iencls, lii:i ac- ance, with those who have profited by 
quaiutance, and the needy. bis pioiiq and exalted labours, bear 

He wns a good scIiohiT, 'and most testimony to the many amiable virtues 
prof(Miii(lly read, indefati,,able in his which he always erected for the «lio- 
rescaithes, almost boundless in know- ncur of God, and the vyclfare of his 
ledge, and it liis vai lous ( onveisations fcllow-cicatures, 
could l)e (ollecteil, pcrhajis a licher Lately, Lord Massey, at Her- 
*tund of intorinatKJii, fine icasoning, mirage, his se^t, in the county of Li- 
aiid acute satiic, could h irdiv be found nieiick. He is succeeded in hist title 
since the writin.,s of Voltaire. ' and estates by bis son, Hugh, a minor, 
Puie religion, integrity, the most now Lord Massey, 
circumspect morals, humanity, and On the ‘ifith ult. at Clifton Hot 
I iijvcrfal jiliilanthropy, marked the Wells, of a lapid decline, Phimp 
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Mallet, Esq. barrister at law, and 
formerly cf Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Mallet was greatly ic- 
spected by all who knew him, as a man 
cif distmc^,inshed abilities and of the 
most ujn’i|rfit, independent principles. 
He w. s the editor of a philosophical 
work of Mr flobbes, just piibiighed, 
to which he hav prefixed a vciy vain- 
able life of the auth'^»r, which he just 
lived to finish Mr Mallet also edited 
Lord Bacon's Advancement of licarn- 
ing, together with a life of that great 
man, and an id n ^gincnt of f»ckc*s 
Essay on the Human Understanding. 

l^.jtely, at liudock, neai Falmouthf 
aged 118, Mf'j. Mary Harris. She 
letained the perfect possession of her 
faculties till the last, and has left two 
daughters, one aged 70, and the other 
30. 

On the 0th inst. at Ashficld Lodge, 


near Bury St. Edmonds, after a long 
illness, James MinoaV, Esq. senior 
King’s counsel, a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, recorder of Aldhorougb, and 
many years chairman of iLhe Quarter 
Sessiops of Norfolk and Snflfolk. He 
practised as a King’s (fou^el twenty- 
two years, and during liftt space of 
time, w^s disitinguished as the power- 
ful rival of his fi lend,* Lord Erskine. 

On the ^^Ist inst. suddenly, at hU 
hou e, Che*- ter -pi ace Vauxhall-road, 
in the 82d year of his age. Dr. Joseph 
Henman, late an eminent physician 
at Bakewell, Derbyshire. He was au- 
thor of an Essay on the W at ers at Bux- 
ton, and several other small tracts re- 
lative to the poor. He was the elder 
and only surviving brother of Or. 
Denman, of Mount-street, Grosvcuor- 
square. * • 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


l^r^HE last month was distinguished 
hy the releust of Mr. (''ohbett, 
after the payment of a fine of one 
thousand pounds to the king, and 
finding sccuiity for his good beha- 
viour ill very heavy sums, from an 
impi isonmenr of two years in Newgate. 
The horrois of suchiui iinprisonmcnr, 
to one wlio has not money to jiay for 
other accominodatioiKs, not granted 
hut at an immense sum, to which the 
expense of similar lodgings elsewhere 
hears no propoition, cannot he easily 
conceived by the generality of our 
jcaders. It is not merely tlie confine- 
ment with felons, but it may happen, 
that the individuals with w'hich an 
author is compelled to associate are 
of such a cast as it is a disgrace to 
mention. Mr. Cobbett was saved 
ironi these horrors, by having a better 
puise than falls to the Jot of authors 
in general. But in its best shape, a 
Confinement of two years is a very 
iovere punishment; to be allcvTatcd 
indeed by the rcHeclion, that the very 
writing which caused the imprison- 
ment was eventually beneficial to the 
country. , 

'^'he attention of rhe public has 
been roused to the state of military 
^loggings, and to the ciuclty of oider- 
jng a human being to Miffer the pu- 


nishment of a thousand laslics. They 
who have seen the hack -of a fellow 
creature and the dew of blood issuing 
from its wounds long before this num- 
ber of blovvs has been inflicted, form 
but an imperfect idea of his sutrering*-. 
They must have been in the fiont oi 
this exhibition; mnsf have seen the 
distoi lions ofa human face; witnessed 
the wMthing's of tlie frame; and'imist 
have been told what the deep groan 
means when the lashes fall upon cou^- 
paiatively speaking an inanimate car 
case. If there is anv tiulh in the di- 
vine law, such a. punishment must he 
displeasing in the ev6s of tbcsiipieme 
being: for if he Lommanded rhechil- 
dien of Israel not to inflict more than 
forty lashes on any crimiua!, lest their 
brother should become vile in their 
sight, is it becoming Chiistians, men 
who take a pleasuie in declaring that 
Uhiisiianitv is part of the law of the 
land; who aie expressly taught to love 
each Ollier as brethren, is it becoming 
a body of riiiistian.s to sentence a 
brothei toath(>nsand lashes, and to 
stand round an agonising body till a 
surgeon ileelares it dangerous to pro- 
ceed failher, and the half lifeless car- 
case is carried loan hospital to endure 
anotlier toi tuie in a recovery from the 
lacerations of its fraifle ^ 
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The subject will be brought forward To the second question, what is the 
?n r}jc fJoiive ot ('oriimons next win- proper limit? we shall not reply at 
ter, and it is right tliat it should be |)rescnt, leaving to our readers to turn 
i et cnrircly at rest. Our feelings were it in their own minds; and to guide 
tiled b\ the tortures indicted on the them in their reflections on the sub- 
Macks HI tbc VVest Indies, and*surely ject, we desire them only to consider, 
an dc^ce ofsensibibty is due to that ^there is a God who judgeth the 
wf i.\jmen; tliough it is ratho-r extra- earth, and that human beings who 
r/Miiary that tlje gentleman who has scorn his commands in the torture of 
y<'<cived so much piaisc for his excr- their fellow crcali|ics must suffci:, in 
xi(>ns in tavour of the A friCans, should themselves or their childien, punish- 
hcar with apathy the much better ment for the evil they inflict. The 
tnimded complaints, that came not human mind is debased by every 
•(nilv lrr)m writers, but cxpeiicnced wicked action ; and is there u man of 
military o/hcers. Jn the House ot an honourable feelitig who would not 
t oMirm ns, Mr. Bcnnct asked the fol- sooner sulTer than inflict flic floggings 
: que^-t’on, “ Has an oider been liy which so many arjp reported to have 
i^sucfi to the aimy enjoining olliceis lieen illegally tortured in Ireland? 
Tir.L io flog a soldier a second time for Punishments are necessary where \ice 
luc anie ofVbnce, atfer bciim taken prevails: but every punishment loses 
'low n once tiorn llie halbcitP’* "Jo its effect, when i: excites more com- 
"his the judge advocate replied, that passion for the criminal than horrorat 
Older of the kind had been issued ; his oliei^cc. Punishments also ought 
ind he <lid not intend to advise any to be definite; and in any case it is 
•u !i Mrdcr, He confessed, ili.it lie better to err on the side of too great 
i'laii on a foinar occasion ulicied feeling for humanity, than to incur 
'‘orncthing cciiucuiiiig the duration of the censure of cruelty, 
iiiiiitai V taini'liinent, and tliat teas But this ^subject has carried iis fion'j 

f'MCwr.07/ /u Iz/hn thill fhratioii to the the peison* whose release fiom prison 
'.nt it'tl 'w/un human 7iaturc i an suffer no gave rise to a particular meeting of 
The mimbcr ot lashes lie thc^friends of freedom, at which Sir 
^iiMclerc oiiirht to be appoi tioned as Francis Burdett was in the chair, and 
►.ar i.V' pOiSible to whnt a man mi »ht Mr. (^obbett was invited to he a guest, 
tji. ahlet'jsuller at tme lime, and he On the day previous to this meeting, 
'o'ltlviie muht be sujiposed to say very severe stiicturei were published 
Jiat asccond iiiHictionot {ninishnient on Mit Cobbett’s conduct in a morn- 

unjusiiliable. mg pa|)pr, and papers were distributed 

VV c copy the words as tliey appear- to the same pui jiose at the door of the 
'd II' a muiningj>ii])er; aiulifweweic meeting. In these he was accused of 
• o imlnlgeour fcelii'gs upon the sul>' having been some vears back a very 
jt.ct, we slitnjld vvi ite a volume equal violent enemy to Sir hrancis Burdett, 
in sj/e at l^east to Air. \V ilbei fine c’s and of wishing to scciiic a mitigation 
■’j ecebes on tin* abolition of the vjave of, or release from, liis punishment, 
tiade. Mr. Beiinct made no laitlier by giving up bis weekly paper, in 
iMijaik tlian to expjcss his intention wluchljeliadsostrenuoiislyperforin- 
ot bi inging forward the subject in the cd tiic part of a reformer. *J'ijese 
next session. "1 bus stands the ques- chaige'* weie most pertinaciously in- 
tion. Is the proper liinit for the du- sisted upon, also, in a Siindav paper, 
^.ition of militaiy flogging the period which piofcsses similar principles of 
when human natiiie can sulfer m> Ion- ‘reform. In the meeting, .also. Mi- 
ger? If It IS not, what is the pioprr ( obidtt was qucstioimib and he made 
-imit? wc deny that the power of a veiy open and manly defence. He 
human endurance is the proper limit : confessed to the full extent the chai-e 
for sucli a limit is the limit of a devil, relative to Sir Francis Burdett, and 
not of a man, nor of God. "I’hat it is maintained fiis tight to give up or not 
not of God, wc appeal to the law al- his paper whenever he thought fif.-^ 
rc 4 dy quoted; tliat it is not ot man. That he saw things in a very diflerent 
wc appeal to cveiy heart that is not light than he did when he was an enc- 
depraved by vice, or rendered callous my to Sir biancis Burdett, could not 
bvMights of cnicif V. he romidered as a fault; and it as- 
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sii redly is more honourable to that 
exalted character, that, without fee or 
reward, he who was his enemy became 
his friend, and contended for those 
principles of reform wliich had been 
so vehemently opposed not only by 
liiinsclf, but by a very great mmorily 
enlisted under the banners of Mr. Pitt: 
and those persons who sit at their case, 
and never expose themselves to danger 
at all, are very unfit judges of what 
they themselves would do, when they 
were suffering under the censures of 
the law. Why the me!i on the same 
yde with himself should he so out- 
rageous in their censures, it is diflicvilt 
to explain. Let them pursue their 
own course, but they ought to recol- 
lect, that the enemies of freedom can*^ 
not desire any thing more than to ^ow 
divisions among its advocates. The 
conduct of these outrageous censures 
puts us in mind of the unha^'pv per- 
sons in the reign of Ciuecn Mary, who, 
though condemned to the Haines.weie 
c]uarclling ^^i^h their IlIIow yrisoners 
under a similar condemnation. 

But the meeting is to he consideicd 
jii a very different point ol view from 
the rncic release ot a fell(>w-suhject 
from imprisonment, and the testimony 
which it bore to the sentiments of Sir 
F. Biirdctt or Mr.Cobbetl on rnilitaiy 
punishment*'’. The system of U-n or 
carried on by Mr. Pitt, for a long Uiuc,is 
too well known, and in its conbe({ociu es 
has been too nuith felt in this coun- 
try. Against that system Sii fVancis 
Burdetl strenuously opposed hiptsclf, 
and the country is daily coining over 
to his opinions : we do not mean his 
opinions on various topics, but on 
the grand point, the necessity of a ic- 
form in parliament. To this (he at- 
tention of every one cannot he loo 
II inch kept. Otiicr points are of minor 
in]j)ortance ; .and, after the memorable- 
day on which, in the House of Ciun- 
fiums, the conduct <ff' Mr. l*eiceval 
and Lord (]astlereagh was in part jus- 
tified, and on the whole passed by 
without the consul c hi ch it deserved 
from the whole House, they must be 
blind who do not sec that all the bene- 
fits ofiouy constitution miy be iinder- 
miiu (1, if due care is not taken that 
the fcpresentativcs of the people 
should be freed not only from such 
influence, but also from the suspicion 
ol it. To hear then the sciitimeuts of 


so popular a wiitcr as Mr. Cobbett, 
to whom, whatever may be his faults,, 
sinister party motives cannot be im- 
puted, was deserving of ^he attention 
paid to him ; and we need not say liow 
iiiuclf the other pa#ty would have 
triumphed, if they couhjj^iave gained 
overto-lheir side one, who, from the 
unbiassed wiitings ^f his own judg- 
incnr, quitted (hem to become the ad- 
vocate of party who had nothing to 
ofler him but the praise arising from 
a conscientious peiformance of his 
duty. 

Mr. Cohhett may be said to have 
hoastetl a little too much, bii't we ait 
to recollect on whal he boasted j that 
he got his bread by his own exertions, 
and not by saddling the country foi 
his pay. lie has indeed great reason 
to boast ; for let it be recofiected, th.at 
if he has accumulated property, it i* 
by means of profiting his country, 
which is more than an equal sharer m 
his gains. By the produce of his pen 
tile counjry gains a far greater annudi 
sum than is contributed to it by (hr 
taxes of many wealthy lords, uho, in 
return also, draw back as much oi 
more in places and pensions than the> 
have contributed in taxes. Let Mr. 
Cobhett be compared with Mr. iTi- 
ceval, and he has just reason to boast. 
The former quitted his piofes'^ion to 
thrust himself into one to which he 
had very small pretensions, and hewa. 
amply paid, and his family most '.'imply 
pros icied for. Mr. Cobbett ha.' ^ ai -cd 
a supply to his country j and llif '^e 
who batten on con ujitioii, ami atffc 
to hold him in contempt, dught to !>« 
put in mind of the difference bet wet n 
ihcni. 'i'hc money acquiied by tin 
pen of Mr.Cobbctt is surely as honour 
able as the fees of a lawyer, or the 
salary of an officer under governmeiii, 
OI the advantagcii obtained by a divine 
for liis sermons. *We do not say fliis 
fiom any partiality to Mr. Cobbett oi 
*his writings; but we heard witli dis- 
dain the contempt cast on him by' Sii 
Vickery Gibbs, and, in a country Jik« 
our-s, scc‘ no re.ison that talents shouhf 
be jcprohatcd, and that pre-eminence 
should he assumed by one who has 
made his fortune by his topgue, n\cr 
him who has acquired independence 
by his pen. 

Mr. Cobbett was tried by ap ei 
ojicio information, a mode oi‘ indict* 
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nic'nt, practised by the late Attorney- pears stranj^e to an Englishman, any 
General, Sir Vicitcry Oibhs, in a man- thing indeed could, in these days, be 
ner to excite, we mii^ht almost say, cafled strange : and Mr. Sheridan, with 
universal Apprehension. * Attempts great propriety, brought the subject 
have been inade to resti«in tliij; prac- befoie the House, by a motion for 
tice within soide limits, and the last a copy of the notice served by the 
>vas by LorI Ifolland, lately in tlie aftoivicy-general of Dublin on Mr. 
House ot l>ords, where he advanced Fitzpatrick. Many strange things 
those unanswerable argiirnchls which were urged by the opponents of the 
common sense, true philosophy, and motion, but the *inost extraordinary 
a sound knowledge of our constitution, was that of Mr. Barham, who thought 
will ever dictate. An attempt vvas the motion in favour of the subject; 
made to reply to them by Lord Ellen- as if any thing said by a defendant, 
boiouj^, who, having been an nttof- shoit of abject submission, could be 
iiey-geperal,and now ajiidgc, may be of any avail, and be of farther use 
considered as biassed lather too much than to assist the prosecutor in his 
by his profession to attend to general attack. A division took place, when 
principles. We were not prepared to tlierc appeared for the motion 23, 
hear from his lips a slight cast upon against it 67. The question is to be 
the Compi^itaries ot Blackstone, tried, however, in the Irish courts of 
whose knowledge was treated with no law, as Mr. Fitzpatrick has brought 
hinall contempt, as mcrclv that of a his action against the attorney- 
tcllovv'of a college. Loid I^llonbonmgh general f and we trust that all these 
wasliimscifa fellow of a college, and actions and counter actions will end 
at tlidt time formed a ditfcreni csti- in destroying entirely cr officio infor- 
miUc, which he might now srfy was mations,“or at least in putting some 
owing to the want of that knowl'ed^ge check to the attorney-general, b> 
s^ince acquired in the praclicc of life, making him swear that the countiy 
i his is a quest ron on which we should will receive detriment by any delay j 
trust very little to his J^ordship’s judg- for we sec no reason for setting aside 
ment The practice of life may haiden the process by indictment, unless some 
or blunt the l.icnliies, and being ac- urgent case demands a tiiul before a 
customed to a certain routine of busi- grand jury can be summoned, 
ness a man feels indignadt at being The liots in the north seem to have 
(liveried fiom his usual practice, and in great measure subsided j but they 
seeks foi argument to justify his old have given rise to a bill in pailiainent, 
mumpsimus, rather than to bring hi, which we hope will not have the effect 
longue to the modem sumpsimiis.— of reviving them. The information 
ft is from men in the closet and in relative to them was brought inseai^ 
general liQ, that imj»rovcinciUs are to bags before both Houses, and a secret 
be expoctvd; men in great practice committee was appointed to examine 
aieg(M!eialh/trchmcaI men, verylittle them. A bill, founded upon the re- 
above the clas- of mechanics: and the port, \va« brought in by Lord Castlc- 
knowledgc of Lord Holland and Sji leagh, and gave rise to muchdiscus- 
FiancisBuidetr, deiivcd fiom general moii, and in it were noticedthetor- 
]n iuciplcs,a])plied to a pai ucular piac- turcs inflicted on the Irish dufing the 
tico, IS not inferior V) that ot the whole late tionbles, in a manner that must 
pvotossiun of the law. ^ rend the heart of every Englishinan. 

A newtlnng in the practice ol atfor-. This bifl extepds the power of magis- 
El has given rise to more trates,.in the diilurbed counties, ami 
discussiem, and will excite trcsl) argn- gives them a light to bcarcli for, and 
ment. 1 his (('•ok place in Dnhim, seize arms, which, at any rate, will be 
where.*, book has been published on very beneficial to the moor game and 
the Catholic claims, ('steemed by the partridges iivAt season. We dread the 
attorney-general ihere, on acco\int of effects of these new laws; bring fully 
a paragraph in it, to be libellous, persuaded that the power vested in 
Jn consc(]UCnce Ire summoned the the ^hcriff of every county is sufficient 
j>rinter to his liouse to give his reasons to repicss tumult and insurrection, 
why an information c/ offfcio should A inoie plca.sing circumstance is 
not be iv-ued against Iiin». 'I his ap- connected with the piocecdings of the 
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House. A bill has been introduced soil» and ive have to lament a dreadful 
by administration for expunging from instance of a vindictive spirit in the 
the statute book the conventicle and destruction of two foreignerSf a noble 
five mile acts, and giving the tolera* Frenchman and his wi#e, by their ' 
tibn act that force, which {las been Italiai^ domestic. The cause of this 
impaired by the conduct of several act is likely to remaifi unknown, for 
justices of the peace in different ^arts the wretched assassin tej^inated his 
of England. It must gratify every guilty Hfe^ while the objects of his 
liberal mind to know, that the bill cruelty were expiring.— The false 
passed the House without a s[ngle ob- principle of honour has also produced 
jection being started to it. High an attempt* at murder, but, we are 
church prejudices have not the force happy to say, without any melancholy 
they had a hundred years ago, and result ; and, in fact, the parties con- 
people are grown too wise to trouble cerned in it are rather sulnects for 
themselves with interfering with theig ridicule, than of horror fojr their 
neighbour's concerns as to his place crime. A dispute arose, whether 
of worship. The church is now in the Waltz was an Indecent dance; 
the minority, and its numbers are and till this attempt lat mufder, we 

daily decreasing; but the rich, the did not imagine that a single Eng- 

noble, and the learned will remain its lishman would stand up jn its de- 
supporters, as they have always been fence. To settle this dispute the 

of every established church to a ccr- parties took to their pistols, and we 
tain time, whatever may be its doc- are glad to say returned unhurt; but 
trines. , In the House of Lords, Lord had the vindicator of the Waltz mur- 
Stauhope's bill w^ rejected, but his dered his antagonist, we should not 
lordship's admiiable speech lon the have been- the more reconciled to this 
subject, and the unanswerable posi- indecent exhibition from Germany. ^ 
tions of the bill have had a great ef- France has declared war again'^c 
feet in shewing the absurdity of those Hussia, and (he Congress of the Uni- 
statutes, by which churchmen endea- ted States voted for war with £ng- 
voured to force people to bend under land. Previous to the former decia- 
their yoke, instead of alluring them ration France published its treaties of 
to tlie church by argument and bro- alliance with Prussia and Austria, and 
therly kindness. The speech was foi- the papers that had passed between its 
lowed by a curious correspondence own and the Russian court on the 
between Mr. Smith the member question in dispute. From the latter 
for Norwich, and his lordship; and papers we learn only, that Russia 
the contest was, which was the most would not be browbeaten into abject 
tolerant, and pursued the best method submission, and its emperor is now to 
promoting liberality? We shall fight for Uie throne of his autocracy, 
be glad to sea all parties vying with as Bonaparte has determined that bo 
each other in such a contest; for shall cease to be an* European sove- 
whatevei* doubts may arise as to doc- reign. For this purpose the great 
trine, there cannot be a doubt of the \varrior has roused himself; he ha<i 
wickedness of that man, who ill treats quitted the domestic comforts in 
his neighbour in word, deed, or which he seetued to have taken great 
thought, on account of his religion, delight, and is ag^in at the head of 
In this censure we iuclude ourselves, armies. The Vistula saw hiqi amidst 
as we were once so ridiculous as to Jiis veteran legions, who were march- 
e9te^ ourselves better than^ our ed to its banks from all parts of £u- 
neighbours, because, as well as our rope, and tire moment of his arrival 
forefathers, we went to church, not indicated a speedy movement towards 
recollecting tbaf at a certain period the acconiplhhment of his designs, 
they went to (he mass hoiyse, aird that In his journey to his army he had clis- 
nine out pf ten go to one or the other played all the magnificence of an eni- 
more from the chance of birth than neror: he was treated by his subject 
real principle. ' xingsandprinceswiththeusual pa- 

Murders with horrid circumstances geantries of a court, but these things 
have too much of late polluted pur were to him merely the baubles of 

Universal Mag. Vol. XVIII. K 
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cl^jldhoody and he was intent on more 
destructive pursuits. At the head of 
hhi troops he became the generah ac* 
tive and enargctic, full of resources, 
confiding in his soldiers, and sensible 
that they placed^ the utmost reliance 
on him. This they naturally would 
do, when they found themselves, as 
by magic, brought together in the 
presence of their l)cloved general, and 
of each other; who had been led to 
conquest by him in so many difterept 
regions. 

From the Vistula they marched to 
the t^iemen, and were soon transport- 
ed to the right banks of the river by 
three bridges ; having thus passed the 
Russian army, Ayhich was about thirty 
miles from the passage to the south 
east, the JElmperor of Russia; being at 
Wilna on the river Wilia, moved off 
with his court within twenty-four 
hours after the passage over the river. 
I'lie city was taken op the twenty- 
cighthr of June, the Russians to the 
south of the VVilia having recrossed 
the river, and destroyed immense 
of ammunition and provision 
which bad been collected in that 
] Courland, Samagitia, and Li- 
t/iuania have thus fallen an eaty prey 
to the French, and the Poles will 
easily he laiscd to insurrectron against 
theit governors, and thus assist in the 
destruction of the Russian power in 
that country, (t is supposed to be 
the plan of the Russians to retire into 
the interior qf the country, avoiding 
a battle, till by coming on the rear of 
the French, they can fight it to ad- 
vantage. Time must shew in what 
manner the^great Vanior will conduct 
himself upon this occasion j but , in 
the resources of his extraordinary 
mind will, probably be found some 
new schemes to astonish those who 
delight in military^ manoeuvres. He 
can hardly have undertaken this war- 
fare, without duly considering every^ 
species of defence; and however cou- 
rageous the Russian soldier may be, 
we can scarcely imagine, that their 
generals, weakened by the inlluence 
of an impotent cabinet, can cope with 
a general, who directs the whole with 
a penetrating eye, and lias only to 
speak to he obeyed. 

In these awful moments for the 
Russian autocracy, aid u ex:M?cicd 


from Sweden and EagBand, and alli- 
ances are said to be in fonnatibii with 
these c6urts. An ambassador from 
England has haen soirie time in Swe- 
den, and one is dispatched to Peteh- 
burgh to re-establish the bauds of 
frier^ship with that unstable power. 
As JEmghshmen, though Russia haft 
behaved so ill to this cowntty, we can- 
not -view with indifference the con- 
quests of the French, yet, aa citizena 
of the world, none can feel much 
regret at the introduction of a new 
governmeiTt into those immense re- 
gions of barbarity. It is' enough to 
observe, that slavery forms the great 
feature of the Russian coiTstitutioii, 
and so much so, that the rich do not 
cstiniale their wealth by the number 
of their acres, but by that of the slaves 
on their land. Dr. Clarke, in his 
admirable travels through Russia, has 
displayed the features of this nxisgo- 
verned country in its true colours, 
and should the events of war lead to 
the iutroduedon of some llmusand 
Frenchmen into it, they will success- 
fully attacl^^ the prejudices with which 
It is DOW overwhelmed. Should Bo- 
naparte, however, be successful, he 
will possess a power, that will makc 
him fora tinie at least invincible in 
Europe, and Asia may tremble at his 
approach. The fate of T urkey is ttlS- 
peiided by these new scenes, and Rus- 
sia is Incapable of pursuing its con- 
quests. A peace has been agreed on 
between these two contending powers, 
though it is not likely to be of loqg 
duration *, for if tho nenoh prevail, 
they will soon forget their late gua- 
rantee of the integriiy of the Tuikish 
empire, and should the autocrat suc- 
ceed, his ancient animosity will he 
resumed. The independence of Po- 
land is also revived, and a Diet has 
met at Warsaw, in which all those in 
Poland, who have sworn allegiance to 
Russia, are called on to lenoun.'c if^ 
and the Poles are to unite thejrafm^ 
to tliose of France to esUbti'sh the 
new kingdohi. It certainly suit! the 
present policy of the French, that the 
Poles shoul^ he thus on the alert, hut 
wc very much doubt, whether the par- 
liiiou of Poland by the royal jacobins, 
who afterwards pretended such upli,-^’ 
citude for tho liberties of Europe, will 
be superseded by any other act, than 
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some similar partition by the Ekape- 
ror of France. 

In Spain affairs are wearing a new 
LbrffWeMin^bi! hJis r<Ni)lv 
iftafchifd fttb the ebonlfy, he^m 
at ^a^s in the catbcfafal at 

Salamanca. The nobles, the students, 
thc^ divines, the country rouiadi alt 
yame to jthe.sdlemnity, and halls and 
illufhinajjons crowned the evening. 
After this day’s rejoicing, the general 
pursued the Freiich by the road to- 
wards Vail ad ojid, and very intere^ng 
news may soon be expected from that 
country. A b^tlc ,must take place, 
or the Spanish Guerillas will creafb 
*iiuch interruptions to the French as 
impede any great moyement^on 
tbe^r part, apd we shall at any ratd see 
if the Spanish nation is really inter- 
ested in the cairse. Such accounts 
have been given o( the success of the 
Guerillas, and the French are so 
hampered on every sido^ and no far- 
ther assistance can be expected from 
the mother country, that we might 
with full confidence expect termi- 
nation of the contest in this cam- 
paign, but we have beei# too often 
amused with tales from Spain to place 
much reliance on the news from that 
quarter. Thev say that the Gallic 
king has left IVfadrid, but the French 
army has not left its post by Cadiz. 
On the whole, however, there are 
hopes; and if the Spaniards^ could 
concentrate their forces, much might 
he done hy them. TfieDuke d’lnfan- 
tado has taken possesiibn of his post 
at Cadiz, and the C6rtes*"are prepar- 
ing the regulations ;for giving up thtlfr 
posts to their successois, the ordinary 
Cortes. But whatever m^y he the 
result of the wai in -Spain^ the new 
Cortes will not be troubled to legislate 
beyond the Fen insula, for their trans- 
atlantic territories are taking ,care of 
ihemseh es, and cannot be at a loss for 
as good heads as thos^e that have been 
produced in the great conflict by the* 
mother coimtiy. ^ • 

Ailnrope is thus convulsed, and it 
was scarcely necessary to add to this 
scone of confusion. We are fearful, 
however, that a new wai* is breaking 
,<mt, for more consequence to this 
country, as, besides the injurious con- 
>equences to hu inanity, nothing can 


be gained by it to compensate the ex- 
pehsfe that it would occasions The 
cbnauest cveq of the United States 
would be a detriment to us j for living 
as k s^fi^rate state, they wbuld#^ if 
uhifbd in the t>aiids 6i friendship, be 
far more beneficial to m than In a 
state of depeudence. Irnhe Congress 
war witl^ England has been deter- 
mined upon* They*had not, at.that 
time, heard of the death of r. Perce- 
val, and of course not of the revocar 
tion of the orders in council; and, in 
the ignorance of returning prudence 
to our councils, circumstances may 
occur to widen the breach between 
the two powers. Already it is report- 
ed that an engagement has taken place 
between an English and three Apie- 
rican frigates, in whic{i the former 
extricated itself with the usual valour 
and skill of our country, b it not with- 
out great damage. Skirmishes of this 
kind may take place, but America 
cannot produce a navy to copp with 
ours. She must wait some years be- 
fore she can co-operate with other 
American powers in the devastation 
of Europe. For the present she must 
be a sufferer in this unhappy conflict ; 
and Great Britain will have to lament 
that to her impotent efforts to deliver 
Europe, have been added attacks on 
thp dependence of the only state tliat 
had endeavoured strenuously to keep 
herself out of the vortex of confu*rioii. 

We cannot close this leport with- 
out observing to our readers that the 
former part was written, before we 
had seen the honid curse in Mr. 
Gobbet’s weekly paper, with which he 
wishes to bind his jchildren. We do 
not so much lament that* it was wiif- 
ten, as that it wav ever entertained 
in a human breast. Our country may 
wiong us, but far be it from us to in- 
culcate a vindictive spirit. Bless and 
curse not, the ^irecept of our great 
master; and whatever may be the 
talents of, a man, if his heart is not 
brought to the foimcr and to reject 
the latter, he hadhniich to learn. A 
man who scU up for a reformer must 
not leave neglected his own heart. 
May the writer of thiscuise be brought 
to a better sense of liis^ondition, and 
chastise the riaings o7 a vii|dict;vt* 
spirit! 

Kg 
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D r. Singer*^ General Vkw of the 
Apriculture, State of Property, 
and Improvements in the County of 
Pumfnes. 8vo. 18s. 

Walker on Draining Fens. Is. 6d. 

ARTS, FINE. 

Historical Frontispiece toW. Scotfs 
Poem, 'the Vision of Don Roderic ; 
engraved by C. Heath. 2s. 6d. 
Proofs 3s. 

Wcstall*s Illustrations of Glen6n> 
lass, and other Ballads, witjithte Vision 
of Don Roderic ; a Poem by W.Scott, 
Esq. 8vo. 15s. or with the Poem, 
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cr. 8 VO. 3s. 6d. dcray 8vo. 8s. 

Belsham’s Memoirs of the late Rev. 
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Gait's Life and Administration of 
Cardinal Wolsey. 4to. 2l. 2s. or 
royal 4to. 3l. 3s. 

CLASSICAL. 

Barker’s Classical Recreations, in- 
terspersed with much Biblical Criti- 
cism. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Davy’s Elements of Chemical Phi- 
losophy. Partl.Vol. 1. 8vo. 18». 
drama. 

Jameson^s Touch at the Times; a 
Comedy, in five Acts, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
9s, 6d. 

Trick for Trick, or the Admiral’s 
Daughter. A Fare®, in two Acts, 2s, 
The Englis]) Drama Purified; with 
Picfacci and Notes. By J, Plump-' 
tre, B.D. 5 vols. cr. Hvo. 27s. 

Pjabod’h Chandro’ Daya, or the 
Moon of Intellect; and" Alma Bod’h, 
or the Knowledge of Spirits Trans- 
lated from the Sianscrit. By J, Tay- 
lor, M.D. 38. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Aylmer’s Introduction to Practical 
Arithmetic, wherein Solutions by 


Cancelling are more geperally adopt- 
ed than have hitherto been, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. or with the Answers 4s. 

Semple’s Thoughts on Education, 
in two Parts. 12mo.' 

Hamilton's Elemcjiti of Drawing, 
in its various Branches, for the Use 
of Students; illustrated by Fifty-one 
Engravings, plaid and coloured. 8vo. 
ll. 7s. half J^und. 

Euriputls Tra^dias Viginti, cum 
Variis Lectionibus; J. Barnes. 6 vols. 
32nio. ] 1. 4s. 

Firtt Lessons in Eng^Iisb Grammar, 
adapted to the Capacities of Children 
from six. to ten years old. Od. 

Joyce^s Dlhlogoes on the Micro- 
scrope. 2voTs. 18mo. 7s. half bd. 
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Wakefield’s Account of Jreland, 
statistical and political. 2 vols. 4to. 
61. 6s. 

Meredith’s Account of the Gold 
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of the African Company. 8va Qs. 

Hargrove’s Account of the Islands 
of Walcheren and South Bcveland. 
4to. 13i. 

The Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature 
for the Year 1804. 8vo. 18s. 

The Asiatic l^nnual Register, Or a 
View of the History of Hindostan.and 
the Politics, Commerce, and Litera- 
ture of Asia. Vol, XII. for the Year 
ttlO-ll, / 8vo. 20s. 

Interesting Official Documents re- 
lating to the United Proviuces of Ve- 
nezuela, 8vo, Bs. 

LAW. 

Howard’s Treatise op Summary 
Proceedings under the Law of Excise 
and Customs. 8vo. lOs. 

A 'complete Collection of State 
Trials and Proceedings forlligh Trea- 
son, and other Crimes and Misde- 
meanors, from the earliest Period to 
the prescnt'Time* Compiled by T. 
Howell, Esq. F.R.S* Vol. XIV. royal 
Svo. ll. 71s. 6d. 

Proceedings in an Action for Debt 
between the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, 
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Plaintiff^ and John {^(dmeTook^^ Esq. 
Defendant^ 48. 

An A nswer to a Legal Arau mei^ on 
the To]enitidn Act. i s, ddT 

Proceedtogs on Election 
Petitions, with Precedents. 8 vo. 1 2s. 

An Abstract of the several Acts of 
Parliament relating . to the Coflection 
and AppUcatiou of County Rates. 
8vo. 9s; ^ 

£n 89 r!s Defects of the English Laws 
and Tribdi^ds. Svo, 

MijSCELLanEOUS. 

A Peep into |ligh Life, or Fashion- 
able Characters dramatised. Ss. 

Neotetaeria,^^ a - Country Tale rt>r 
London Readersi, contained in the 
First Letter of Mr. H. Biinkiosop to 
his Nephew. 2s. dd. 

A Representation of the Case of Isa- 
bella, Countess of Glencaimi dedt 
cated to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Rejjjent, &c. 8s. 6d. 

The Happy Briton, or his Country's 
Friend; shewing the superior Advan- 
tage of being a Subject of this Coun- 
try. is. 

Evans’s Ponderer; a Series of Essays, 
biographical, literary, mofal, and cri- 
.tical. 1 2 mo. ds. 

Macauley’s Elfusipns, of Fancy, 
cr. g’vo. 7s. 

The Spirit of English Wit, or Post 
Chaise Companion. Royal 18mo. 6s. 

The Spirit of Iiish Wit, or Post 
Chaise Companion. Royal IStno. 6s. 

The Frolics of the Sphynx,,or an 
entirely original Collection of Cha- 
rades, Riddles^ and Conundrums. 
^ 8010 . 4s. 

The Picture of Glasgow, or Stran- 
ger's Guide. J2ino, 5s, ^ 

Filoso^a da la Eloquencia. Porll!. 
Antonio de Capmaiiy Y dc Montpa- 
lau, 8vo 18s. 

To the Editors of the Portuguese 
Investigator in England. 1$. 6d. 

Perring’s Brief Enquiry into the 
Causes of premature Decay in our 
Wooden Bulwarks; with an Exami- 
nation of the Means bcbt calculated 
to prolong tbejr duration. 

A few PlaMi Questions and Obser- 
yations qn the Catholic Emancipa- 
tipn. Is. • 

Barker^ Geogr^hical, Commer- 
cial, and Political Essays. 8vo. Bs.Cd, 

Brydson's Observations respecting 
Precedence aud Distinction of Rank. 
4to. 7s. 6d. ' 

The Case of R, Graves of the Royal 


Nqvy, who was passed over l)y Lord 
Spencer in the Promotion of FUf 
Officers in Jan. 1801. 28. 6d. 

R. Robinson's Posffiiimntti Works. 
8vo. 8i. 

£fhelston*9Addree/,deVivered in the 
Exchange Room, MancUister, Decem- 
ber « 1 1 , 1 8^1 V, to a General Meeting 
on the Subject of founding School 
on the Plan of Dr« Bell. ls.6d.' 

Hoare’s^Young Traveller, or Ad- 
ventures of Etieitne in Search of his 
Father. l9mo. 28w 

Worthington’s Invitation to the In- 
habitants of Great Britain, to the 
Manufacture of W I nas fromtW Fruits, 
of their own Counti^. Is. 6d. 

A View of Plymouth Dock and its 
Vicinity. 12mo. 39. 6d. ' 

An Effort to save h» Country, or 
Remarks on Captain Pasley's Policy 
of the British Empire. By a British 
Islander. 2s. 

Amatory Pieces, Prose and Verse. 
32mo. 4s. 

Wanostrocht's Abregc dcL'Histoire 
de Gil Bias de Santillane de M. Le 
Sage. 68. 

Elegant E^ttracts, being a copious 
Selection of instructive, moral, and 
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eminent Prose Writers. 6 vols.' 32mu. 
ll. 10s. MILITARV. 

Licut.-Col. Munro's Plan for abo- 
lishing the Tmit Contract of the Ma- 
dras Army, with Colonel Capper’s 
Remarks. 2s. 6d. 

An Abstract of the Law^ of tlie 
Local Militia of England. 4s. 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of 
the Loyal Lilsitanian Ldgion under 
Brigadier GcneralSir Roliert Wilson. 
6vo. 9s. . ' , . 

Dili's Commentary on the Mili' 
fary Establishments and Policy of 
Nations. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 

Treatise on the acknowledged Supe- 
riority of the French over the English 
Officer in the Field. 8vo. Is. 

* MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

An Address to the Apothecaries of 
Great Britain; with an Appeal to 
the Committee to whom the Interests 
of Pharmni^ are delegated by a Gene- 
ral' Meeting at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, July 3, 1812. 2 s- 

Barclay's Description of the Arte- 
ries of the Human Body. ]2mo. 7s. 

Murray's Supplement to the Se- 
cond Edition of a System of Chemis"- 
try. 49. 
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Conclusion without being finished; W'oodlev's Portugal Delivered!; a 
YfiriVmtaining some Things worth be* Poem, in nve Books, fc. 7s. 
spinning, whioli; like Eternity, will G. Colinaii's (the younger) Poetical 
have no End. Amongst others; the Vagaries, 4to. 21s. 

Mugular Opinio4)s of the Author him- Gordon’s Poems. i Sino. 2s. 6d. 

self; hnd last, not least, a practical The Regent’s Vision ; an Antidote. 

Illustration of the Art of Procrastina- Is. 6d. ♦ 

lion. 48. 6d, Pennycross’s Witenham Hill. A 

Mis^ Edge wortlfs Tales^of Fashion- Poem. Is. 
able Life. Vols. 4, 5,6. 2|s. Elegant ^Ixtracts ; being a copious 

Malcolm Douglas^ or the Sibylline Selection of instiuctive,moraI, and cn- 
pTophccy. A Romance. 3 vok 15s. tertainingPassagesfrointhcmostenii- 
William and Aziibali, or the Alpine pent British Poets. C voh. .32rno. 
Reccsi. 2 voU. 8s. 30s. 

Dangerous Connections , in a Series religion. 

of l^eUcrs. 4 vols. 21 s. Finch’s Sermon. Social Viituethc 

Sa>i, She to her Nti hour, What ? Basis of National Prosperity, deJivei- 
4 \ oIs. ]I. 8s. ed at Lynn. Is. 

The Adventures of an Ostrich Fea- 7'bc Doctrine of the New Jerusa- 
tlicr of Quality. 5s. letn respecting the Lord. From the 

p’oLi I’lcs AND POLITICAL original Latin, printed at Amsterdam 

ECONOMY.- in 1763. 8vo. 6s, ; royal 8vo. pis. 

Speeches in ‘Parliament of the .TheObligationsofthriatiaristoat- 
ILglit Hon. William Wyndhatti, with temnt the Conversion of the Jews. 
.'<(>me Account of his Life,’ By J. Is. od. 

Amyotj Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. ' 36s. - Bennett’s Devout Meditations from 
The Speech of H. Brougham, Esq. the Christian Oratory, with an Ictro- 
M. P. in the Hqpse of Commons, duction oh retired Devotion in gene- 
Junel6, 1812. rai; with Memoirs of the Author, by 

Maurice Margarott’s Thoughts on S. Palmer. l2mo. 5s. 

Revolutions. 2s* * Barry’s Friendly Call of Truth and 

Cartwright’s Six Letters to the Rcasbn toa newSpecics of Dissepters, 
Marquis of Tavistock on a Reform of or Nominal Chuichmen, but Practi- 
Ihe Commons of Patliam^m. 8s. 6d. cal Schismatics. 8vo. "5s. 

Ri^ht Hch* G. Cannin^e Speech Robinson’s Prophecies of the Mes- 
sn the House ‘of Cominons, June 22, sial\, from the Beginning Genesis. 
IHI‘2, on the Laws ulfecting the Ca- to the End of ihe Psahm of David, 
tliolics. 2s. 6d. . 8vo. 12s. 

POLITICAL PHUOSOPHY, Observations on a Future State, 

Finch’s Essays on the Principles of and on the Supreme Felicity. Is.Cd. 
Political Philosophy ; designed toil- Davjs’s Sermon, jneaclied atlljde, 
lustratc and establish the Civil and Octobers, 1812. is. 
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Ooode^s S«fmoh» piieach€d at the tkadc aud coMMfiftCE. 
Parishs Church of St* Andrew^ b^r iho Altnanach du Cemmerco de Parifi* 
Wai^drobe and St. Anne, fiiaokmdro, des Dtparlemcns de r£nipirc Fran* 
]9, ISIS. If. et des principals Villea du 

fteitiadn on Hhe present Sjate of Monde, Par Da iz/Ty ana. Aunee, 
Religion and Morality. 6d. ISIS. Svo. ,458. / 

Goode’s Book of Job^ literally^trana* * Money's Observations on the Expe^ 
lated froni the original Hebrew, and diency of Ship BuiUjing, atBombi|y, 
restored ito its natural Arrangetnent. for the Serrice of the East India Com- 
8vo. l6s. pany and* his Majesty’s Service. 

The Securities for the Established 3s. 6d. , 

Religion considci^ed, and the Test de* .Williams’s La'ys pf Tratie ^i^d Conj- 
fended. Ss. inercc, d^sigapd a? a Book of Hefer- 

The Advantages of distributing the eopc in mercantile Trapspetions \ dc- 
Holy Scripture among the Eowdlr' dicated to Alexander Bariu*g> 

O refers of Society, Is. , M.P. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Scott’s Sermon at St. AntHcmy’s^ , . , — 

Watiing-street, May 8, 1812. Is* Early in August w*!l be published. 

Grant’s Sermons. 8vo. I0s.-£d. < Diurnal Heailings, being Lessons for 
Miss MaVshall's Pious Selections, everyday in the Year; dd>igned for 
8 VO. 5s. 6d. youth of both sexes. I'he above work, 

Short Lectures for Sunday Schools, which' Is the result of long experience. 
By a Lady. Is. ' has been compiled from tbd best au- 

W* Marsh’s Sermon, at Reading, thorities, ancient apd modern, and cer- 
before tho Heading and Berkshire tainly contains more moral, historical, 
Auxiliary Bible Society. 2s.*6d. ' scientific, aud cuteitaining inforina- 
Gray’s Discourse at Bishopwear* tion, than any other book of the same 
mouth Church, May 17, 1^12. size. It is peculiarly adapted for 

A New Directory for Nop-con- the use of Schools, jince, fronuhe In- 
formist Churches^ containing free terest it excites, it will eiisur^ the 
Remarks on their Mode of Public tcfition of a whole class, how nUiuei 
Worship, and a Plan for the Improve- ous soever it may be. 
meut of it. 8vo. 5s. 


HISTORICAL 

GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 

DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 

army in Portugal. 

bowning-street^ July 1819. 

A DISPATCH from General the 
Eail of Wellington, dated Sala- 
mahCp, I8tlf June, 1819, states, that 
** the ariify crossed the Agueda on the 
IStli ihst. and marched forward in 
three columns, the troops und^r Don 
Carlos d’Eipank forming a (burtb ; 
and the whole arrived upon the Val- 
inusa, a livulet about six miles from 
hence, on the l6lh. The ^nemy 
shewed some cavalry, and a small 
body of infantry, in front t( the town 
en that day, and manifested a design 
to hold the heights on the south side 
of the Tormes, bi^t their . cavalry 
were immediately driven in by ours j 
and the eiietny evacuated Salamanca 
on the night of khc lOth, Raving a 


CHRONICI.E. 

garrison of about eight hundretl men 
in the fortifications, which they had 
erected on the ruins of th8 colleges 
and convents which .they h^ve demo- 
lished. By the fire fiom these they 
protect the passage of the Tonnes, by 
the V,idg<^; and our troops crossei 
that river yeiterday morning by two 
ford^; which ate i n tbi$ neighbop rhoc;d. 
The forts were imrilediately iiivestied 
by the 6tb division, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Clinton, and 
having been accurately reconnoitred* 
it was found necessary to break ground 
beforejhem) this done last night, 
and 1 hope that wt shall commeuce 
our h re, to- morrow morning from eight 
pieces of cannon, at the distance of 
three hundred yards from the princi- 
pal of the enemy's works, the posses- 
sion of which will, I hope, give us 
possession of the others. Major-Ge- 
neial Cliftton conducted thc^e opeu- 
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tioqs.— Thcenemy-r^jrcd.by the road 
Co Tofo» and^beir rrar-guad was about 
Hfteen miles irom hence lasunight; 
they retired a^in this morning by the 
same road, and fvundcrstand thatnhey 
ihteOd to colject their army on the 
Douro, between Toro and Zamora.*' 

, Dispatches received by Sir Rowland 
IhWt from Major-General Slade, men- 
tion an adair between two* regiments 
of tne brigade under his command and 
the brigade of French cavalry under 
General L*Alleniand. near Valencia 
de laTo/rcs on the lith, in which he 
was sorry to say we suffered severely, 
without gaining the advantage ex- 
pected. One pf the letters alluded to 
is as follows 

Oimpf near Lltrena^ June 1 1 2 . 
S'lR, — In forwardfng the tndosed 
return of the casualties which occur* 
red yesterday. I feel it my duty to 
8tate»|n addition to what 1 bad the ho- 
nour of communicating to you before, 
that our misfortunes arose fiorn too 
great eagerness and zeal in the pur- 
suit. after having broke the enemy’s 
fiist line, each regiment vying with 
each other who should most distin- 
guish' itself. >vhich gave him an oppor- 
tunity of bringing up fresh troops, 
and of charging us at a time when we 
were in confusion. 

1 beg leave again to repeat, that the 
exertion of the officers to restoie order 
was conspicuous; but the two regi- 
tuen^ having got mixed in the charge, 
it took some time before this object 
could be accomplished, during wbi<^ 
we lost most of vbe prisoners we h^l 
taken, and suffered,, 1 am grieved to 
say, severely. It is a satUfaction to 
me to be' able to add, that the enemy 
lost in killed and wounded full as much 
as ourselves, and, pousidered himself 
completely "rouledi 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) JohvS^lad^e, Major-Gen. 
To Sir Rowland Hill, K.B. &c. 

Return of Caifta/Zw, —Total, Q scr- 
jeants, $0 rank and file, killed; 26 rank 
and file, wounded'; two officers, lOser-, 
jeants, lo6 rank and file, missing; 1 
officer's horse wounded; 1 misriug; 6 
troop horses killed ; U woundid; 127 
missing. , 

^tters from General Hill’s head- 
quarters. dated atZafra the 17tb, state 
that General Drduet. having been re- 
inforced by three battalions, has mo- 
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v«d forw^iri to Itlerena with 7006 
men ; and that a column of 15,000 
ipen^-'uikder the command of Marshal 
Soult, Which is advancing from Seville 
towards Estremadura, was expected to 
arrive at St. Olalla on the evening of 
the same day. 

General Hill accordingly marched 
back by the road of Santa Martha to 
Albuera, in wbioti latter position he 
was jpined by the 5tli, I7tn. and 22d 
regiments of the line, and the Uth 
Portuguese Cacadores fromBadajoz, 
and hy the Spanish troops under the 
Oonde de Penne Villemur. 

Lieut. Strobitz, aid-de-camp to Sir 
William Erskine, took ^ French dra- 
goons and an officer, in a skirmish 
near Llerena on the ISth. 

The London Gazette of Saturday, 
July 4, contains a letter from Major- 
General Ross to Major-General Cooke, 
dated C&rthagena. May 22, giving an 
account of a successful expedition 
against Almeria, concerted between 
himself, Capt. Adam, of his Majesty’s 
ship Invincible, and Gen. I.O’Donnel, 
commanding the Spanish army in 
Murcia. Three hundred Spanish 
troops were embarked on board a small 
squadron under Captain Adam's, or- 
ders, and proceeded off Almeria; 
while the Spanish troops under Ge- 
neral Frey re attacked and drove the 
enemy from Baza, on the 1 5th of May, 
in consc<}uence of which the garrison 
of Al meria was hastily withdrawn upon 
the 14tlvin order to unite with those 
of Motril, Granada, and other places, 
to make head against the Spanish ar- 
my. As the enemy quitted Almeria, 
Capt. Adam's corps landed, and took 
possession of the place. They cap- 
tured three vessels in the port, de- 
stroyed the batteries ahd works erected 
by the French, and blew up the si!roilg 
castle of $t. Elmo, which had afforded 
security to the anchorage, and pro* 
tected the enemy's privateers. Ge- 
nef^ .ftoss hoped the French would 
notjis-occupy the port. 

A dispatch from Lieut- General 
Campbell* commanding at Gibraltar, 
to the Earl of Liverpool, contains a 
brief account of a severe action fought 
between a body of Spanish trbops, yn- 
der General Ballasteros, and the divi- 
sion of General Coucroux. The bat- 
tle took place near^Bornos, upon the 
1st of June. The loss of the Spaniards 
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in killttl, wounded, and missing, was 
ncu less than ]0(X), including about so 
olliccrs. (ii-neial Ballasteios letired 
fo the ground he had occupied belbie 
the :h tjon, bringing otl' his wounded, 
’»shf> I'.'ive siiKcaiMvcd at Algcsiras; 
and tin* ennny suf'crcd so bcvoicly 
that tlic', oftereil no inolestatioy to his 
iotieat. A letter i'lotn Ballastcros 
hinisclf follows, in winch he sa\s, that 
the action was peiliap^ tlic most se- 
rious tliat has been loiigbt since the 
begmnini; of the ic\o!ution, and tliat 
he reiMame<l in his ])o^ilioii detei- 
mineil to jiciish with his troops lalhcr 
'hail ahandon one wounded man. • 

A letter fiom Sir Home Popham, 
slated on br):iid the Veneial)lc, off Lc- 
uuitio, June ii, announces the sm - 
cess of an atlaclv made iiptm that place 
i one ct a c ham of jx'^ts (H ciipied by 
the enem\ m tlic jiKwiiire of Iiisca} ) 
b} the ^paiiisb gueiilla!i, assisted by 
rbc s(]uadi()n Minha Sii I loim \ oi deis. 
A f(;i tilled convent j)io!ected the 
town ; a batt< \y was elected against it, 
md .ifter a In eat h liad been eifected, 
ilie guciilla^ stf I med it, tbough not 
Till a second atlein])t. d'he inaiiius 
from ibc dii]>s having landed, and 
cannon being bioiiglit to bear on the 
-own, the I’lencli commaiulanf, (Jil- 
lort, with 'jpo men, su 1 1 endei ed. 'Flie 
yneiillas had bd men killed oi woniul- 

j but llie Ihiglidi had not n man 
tiiii t. 

'Tlic 1 .oudon (ia etP- t»f '^uc>^da^, 
July M, contains a disnah h fioin Ad- 
miral ia)id Keilli, nientnaiing a letter 
liom (’ajitain Sir Ilnme l\)])bam of 
his Maje^l^’s ship Veneiahle, datetl 
near the l)ar of iiilhoa the ic’btli of last 
iiioiuh, giving an account of his ])io- 
ceedingK subsccpienl to ilie sui lender 
of the blench gaiiison atla-quitio. 
An intended attack upon Bilboa, bya 
Spanish general, was found iinpiacti- 
cable ; but the castle nf (laica, desented 
0 } the enemy, was destiovcd by Taj)- 
lain J^lo^e, besides sonic battciies, 
Krc. 

ni6[»atciies fiom Sir James Sanma- 
le/, dated Dniatoi, in the Sleeve, 
July 7, lS^^2, ineiilKm that the I’odar- 
•us, the (’alyj)so, ami the 1 lamei gun- 
brig, beingotVMauloe, the mast-heads 
•1 the enemy was seen ovei the rocks, 
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Captain Pobilliard of the Poclargus 
volunteeied to lead the sqiiadioii in to 
attack them, wiien in the entrance kis 
vessel unfmtunately took giound. 
C’aptain Weir of the 0 ^’pso, however, 
mad^* up for the loss^hieh the admi- 
ral sijviamed in the Podaigus and Fla- 
mci, though the (^alyvso also giound- 
ed tor a short time. At half ])ast se- 
ven, p. ni. they wei^ within one mile 
of the enemy, after saifing twelve 
miles through a passage scaicely wide 
enough in some places for the stud- 
ding sails. Sii- James Sauinarez run 
tlie Dictator s bow ii|ion the land, with 
her broadside towaids the civmv, viz. 
thcNavnden, Laalaud, Samsoe, and 
Kiel, witliin bail, these vessels being 
aiuiioicd witli spiings on tlicir cables 
close togetbcM ami suj)jmrted by a 
niimbci of gun boats in the small 
( leck of Kyngoe. 'The C''a!ypso fol- 
lowing up the Dictator, in half an 
hour the frigate was liteially battered 
to atoms, ami tlic fianus Ivnsting 
forth from bci hatchways; the biigsi 
liad also sti tick, and m(;st of the gun- 
bfxits W(*iec(unj)letel\ beaten, and some 
‘-link, 'riie :u tion had seal cely ceased, 
and the ship .ailoat, than the Hiitish 
were again aitacked l)\ the gun-boats, 
which had rcticated on seeing the fate 
of then sijoadion, and were again col- 
Ict'ting fi oin all fpiarteis ; but Captain 
VVeirot the CaI^j)S(^, having taken a 
most advantageous position, engaged 
them with the gieatcst gall.mti y ami rt- 
feet. The Podargus and !''lamer in the 
meantime weie engaged with nurnc- 
lous haltciies and gun-l;oats, both 
brigs being agiound; but*tiiev at last 
got allital veiy much cot up. 'Vt tlncc 
a. ni. the Dictator, ( ’alv jisb, and piizc 
biigs, being in a fiii way, attempted 
to get out tliiongb the passages, when 
they wcie assailed iiy a division of 
gun-boats frc'm behind the locks so 
situated that im? a gun could be 
bioiigbt to bear upon tlicrn from ei- 
ther vessel ; in this situation, both the 
pii/e hugs grounded, and they were 
abamloned comjilete wuecks, luima- 
nitv forbidding ibein to beset on fire, 
owing to the number of wounded men 
tlicv liad on boaid. 

A letter fiom C’aptain Weir states, 
that besides the fiig.ites one sloop was 
totally destroyed, and the lest dis- 
abled, 

L 
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Return of killed, wounded, and 
missing, on board his Majesty’s ships 
Dictator, , Podtrgus, Calypso, and 
flamer: — 

Dictator, S^Uled; l6 severely, 8 
slightly' wouno^. — Podargns, 4 se- 
verely, 5 sljghtl^wounded. — ("alypso, 
3 killed; 1 severely wounded; 4 niis- 
sinj, — Flamer, l killed;' 1 severely 
wounded. — Totalf 9 killed ; 26 severc- 
i>’» 13 slightly wounded^ 2 miswng. 


Bulletins or the French Army 
IN Russia. 

Virst Bulletin. 

Gumhi linen, June 20, 1812. 

Towards the end of 1810, Russia 
altered her political system— the Eng- 
lish spirit regained its influence— the 
ukase res peeling commerce was its 
fii«t act. In February, 1811, five di- 
visions of the Russian army quitted 
the Danube by forced marches, and 
proceeded to Poland. By this move- 
ment Russia sarrificed Wallachia and 
Moldavia. When the Russian armies 
were united and formed, a protest 
against France appeared, which was 
transmitted to every cabinet. Russia by 
that announced, that she felt no wish 
even to save appearances. AR moans 
of conciliation were employed on the 
iiart of France— all were ineffectual. 
Towards the close of 181 1, six months 
after, it was manifest in France that 
all this could end only in war; prepa- 
fations were made for it. The garri- 
son of pantzic was increased to 20,000 
men. Stores of every description, 
cannons; jnuskets, powder, ammuni- 
tion, pontoons, yrere conveyed to that 
place; ccmsiderablc sums of money 
Were placed at the disposal of the de- 
partment of engineers for the augmen- 
tation of its fortiticationju— The array 
was placed on the war establishment. 
The cavalry, the train of artillery, 
and the military baggage train, were 
completed. In March, 1812, a treaty 
of alliance was concluded with Aus- 
tria; the preceding month a ’treaty 
had been concluded with Prussia.— 
In Apiil, tbe fir.st corps of the grand 
army^ iparched for the Oder, the se- 
cond corps to the Elbe, the third corps 
to tbe Lower Oder; the fourt|^ corps 
set out from Verona, crossed the Ty- 
to}, and proceeded (o Silesia. The 


guards left Paris.— On the 92d of 
April the J‘]mperor of Russia took the 
command of his army, quitted Pe- 
tersburgh, and moved Ins head quar-^ 
ters to Wilna. In the commence- 
ment of Ma>, the first coipsan'iyed 
on the Vistula, at Killing and Marien- 
biii<(; the second corps at M^iicn- 
weide*; tliethiid corps at Thorn ; the 
fourth and sixth corps at Plock ; the 
fifth corps assembled at Warsaw; the 
eighth corps on ihV light of Warsaw; 
and the seventh corps at Pulaway. — 
The Emperor set out from St. Cloud, 
on the pth of May ; crossed the Rhine 
on the 13th, the Elbe on ,ihe 29tli, and 
the Vistula on the 6th of June. 

Second Bulletin. 

Wilkowiski, June 22. 

All means of elfecting an under- 
standing between the two empires be- 
came impossible. 'Phe spirit which 
reignec4f iii the Russian Cabinet hur- 
1 ied it on to war. General Narbonne, 
aid-de-carnp to tbe Emperor, was dis- 
patched to Wilna, and could remain 
there but a few days. By that was 
gained thf proof, that the demand, 
equally ariogant and extraordinary, 
which had been made by Prince Ku- 
rakin, and in which he declared, that 
he would mit enter into any explana- 
tion before. France had evacuated the 
territory of her own allies, in order to 
leave them at the mercy of Russia, 
was tbe sine gua non of that cabinet, 
and it made that a matter of boast to 
foreign powers. The first corps ad- 
vanced to the Pregel. The Prince of 
Eckinuhl had his head-quarters, an 
the 11th of June, at Konigsberg. The 
Map^hal Duke of Reggio, command- 
ing the 2d corps, had his head-quar- 
ters at Wehlau ; the Marshal Duke of 
Elchingen, commanding the 3d corps, 
at Soldass; the Prince Viceroy, at 
Rastenburg; the King ofWestphali^ 
at Warsaw; the Prince Poniatowski, 
It Pul tusk ; the Emperor moved hii 
hei^d-quarters, on the 12th, to Konigs- 
berg, on the Pregel; on the 17th to 
Intersburg; on the IQib to Gumbij- 
nen. A slight hope of accommoda- 
tion still remained. The Emperor 
bad given orders to Count Lauiistoii 
to wait on the Emperor Ale.xandcr, 
or on his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and to ascertain whether there might 
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n 6 t yet be some means of obtaining a' 
re-consideration of the demand of 
Prince Kurakin, and of reooneiling 
the honour of France, and the interest 
of her allies, with the opening a nego- 
ciation. The same spirit which had 
previously swayed the Russiai) cabi- 
net upo'ii various pretexts, prevented 
Count Lauriston from accomplishing 
his mission ; and it appeared, for the 
first time, that an ambassador, under 
circumsiances of so mucb importance, 
was unable to obtain an interview, 
cither with thesoveieign or his minis- 
ter. The Secretary of Legation, Fr«- 
vost, brought this intelligence to 
Guiiibinncn ; and the Emperor issued 
orders to march, for the purpose of 
passing the Niemen. The con- 
quered,” obseived he, “ assume the 
tone of conquerors: fate drags them 
on j let their destinies he fulfilled.” 
His majesty caused the following pro- 
clamation to he inserted in the orders 
of the army — 

“ Soldieis I— Thefeccond war of Po- 
land has commenced. The first was 
brought to a close at Fried land and 
Tilsit. At Tilsit, Russia swore eter 
nal alliance with Fiance and war with 
England. She now violates her 
oaths. She refuses to give any expla- 
nation of her strange conduct, until 
the eagles of France shall have refKiss 
ed the Rhine, leaving, by such a move- 
ment, our allies at her mercy. )iussia 
is dragged along by a fatality 1 Her 
destinies must be accomplished. 
Should she then consider us degene- 
rate ? Are we no longer to be looked 
upon as the soldiers of Austerlitz ? 
She offers us the alternative of disho- 
nouLor war. The choice cannot ad- 
mit of hesitation. — Let us then march 
forward!— Let ui pass the Niemen 1 — 
Lpt us carry the war into her territory. 
The second war of Poland will be as 
glorious to the French arms as the 
first 5 but the peace we shall conclude 
will be its own guarantee, and will put 
an end to that proud and haughty in- 
fluence which Russia has for fifty years 
exercised ir; the affairs of Europe. 

At our head-quarters, at W ilkowski, 
Junftjza, 1812.” 

Third Builetin. 

Kowno, June 26 . 

On tbe 23d of June, the King of 
Naples (Murat), who commands the 


cavalry, transferred his head-au'arttett 
to within two leagues of the Niemen* 
upon its left bank. Tflis Prince bat 
under bis immediate oi^rs, the corps 
of cavalry, comman^ira by Generals 
Counts Nansouty anil Montbrun j the 
oue composed of" the divisions under 
the command of Generals Counts 
Bruyeres, St. Germain, and Valance 5 
the others consisting of the divisions 
under the* orders of General Baron 
Vattier, and Generals Counts Sebas- 
tian i and Dcfrance. Marshal Prince 
d’Eckmuhl, commanding the first 
corps, moved his l^ead-qu^rters tq 
the skirts of the great forest of Pilwis* 
ky. The second corps and the impc* 
rial guards followed the line of march 
of the first corps. The third corps 
took the direction by Mai;ienpol^ the 
Viceroy, with the fourth and sixth 
corps, which remained in the rear, 
marched upon Kalwarry. The King 
of Westphaliaproceeded to Noyogrod 
with the fifth, seventh, and 'eighth 
corps. The first Austrian coi ps, com- 
manded by the Prince of Schwartzen- 
berg, quitted Lemberg on the — , 
made a movement on its left, and 
drew nearer to Lublin. The pontoon 
train, under the orders of General 
Eele, arrived on the 23d within- two 
leagues of the Niemen. On the 23d, 
at two in the morning, the Emperor 
arrived at the advanced posts near 
Kowno, took a Polish cloak and cap 
from one of the light cavalry, and in- 
spected the banks of the Niemen, ac- 
companied by General Haxof of the 
engineers alone. At eight in the. 
evening the arinv w^s again in motion. 
At ten, CouiitMorand,’ General of 
Division, passed over three com|XL- 
nies of Voltigenis, and at the same 
time three bridges were thrown across 
thcNiemen. Al eleven, three columns 
debouched over the three bridges. At 
a quarter past one day bcgai. t (9 ap- 
pear. At noon General Baron Pajol 
drove before him a cloud of cossacks, 
and tcx>k possession of Kowno, with a 
single battalion. On the 24th, the 
Emperor proceeded to Kowno. Mar- 
shal the Prince of Eckmuhl. pushed 
forward his head-quarters to Rouia- 
chicki, and the King of Naples to 
Eketanoui. During the whole of the 
24th and 25th, the army.^was defiling 
by the three bridges. In the' evening 
of<the 24th the Emperor caused a new 
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bridge to be thrown o^er the Vilia, 
opposite Kownoj.-aiul dircctecKMar- 
shal the Duk4 of Reggio to pass it 
with the secoi^ corps. The Polish 
light horse of guards crossed the 
river by swinuiiitig. Two men were 
drowning, when they were picked up 
by two swimmers of the ^Gih light 
infantry. Colonel Gueheiieuc hav- 
ing imprudently exposed himself to 
afford them assistance, had nearly 
fallen a sacrihee himself; a swimmer 
of his regiment saved him. On the 
25th the Duke of Elchingen pushed 
on *o Ko/melon ; the Kini> of Naples 
adranced to Jigmorou i. The enemy’s 
light troops were driven in and pur- 
sued on every side. On the 26th, 
Marshal the Duke of Elchingen ar- 
rived at ^il^i'oule. The light divi- 
sions of cavalry coveied the whole 
plain to within ten leagues of Wilna. 
Marshal the Duke of Tarentum, who 
commands the 10th corps, coinposcul 
in part of the Prussians, passed the 
Niemen on the 24th, at Tilsit, and 
moved upon Rossiena, in order to 
clear the right bank of that livcr, and 
to protect the navig^ion. Marshal 
the Duke of Belluno,* commanding 
the 9th corps, and having under his 
orders the divisions Heudelet, La- 
grange, Durulte, and Partoncaux, 
occupies the country between the 
Elbe and the Oder. The General of 
Division Count Rapp, Governor of 
Dantzic, has under his orders the di- 
\ision Daendels. The General of 
Division Count Hogendorp is Gover- 
, nor of Kdnjgsberg. The Emperor of 
Russia is at Wilpa with his guards, 
and one part of his army occupying 
Ronikontoni and Newtrooki. The 
Russian General Bagawort, command- 
ing the second corps, and a part of the 
Russian army, having been cut off 
from Wilna, had «no other means of 
safety than by proceeding towards the 
Dwina. The Niemen is navigable 
for vessels ^f two or three hundred 
tons as far as Kowno. The commu- 
nications by water^re also secured as 
far as Dantzic,< and with the Vistula, 
the Oder, and the Elbe. An im- 
mense supply of brandy, flourj and 
biscuit, is passing' from Dantzic and 
Knnigsberg, towards Kowno. The 
Viljar which flows bv Wilna, is navi- 
gable for very small boats from Kow- 
-n^.to Wilna. Wilna^ the capital of 


Countess D^Antraigues. [JtfLY 

Lithuania, is also the chief town of all 
Polish Russia. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia has been for severzil months in this, 
city with a part of his court. 'The pos- 
sessiofi o f this place wtll he the Jirst fruit 
of vicfoiy. Several Cossack officers, 
and officers charged with dispatches, 
have been captured by the light 
cavalry. 

5 

^urder of the * Count and Countess 

ly^ntraigues, at Barnes Terrace^ 

Surrey/. 

The Count, a Frenchman by birth, 
and now said to be distantly related to 
the exiled family of the pbiirbons, 
was probably a pensioner upon this 
nation some years; since, when at 
Venice, he was denounced in the Mo- 
niteur as a spy of the lowest order, in 
connection with the Russians. Besides 
the house at Barnes, the Count bad 
another iU town. 

On Wednesday morning, July 22, 
the Count and Countess, it is stated, 
intending to visit I.ondon, ordered 
the carriage to he at the door by eight 
o’clock. 8r>on after they were in the 
act of leaving the house to get into it, 
the Countess being at the door and 
the CounJ: coming down stairs, the 
report of a pistol was heard in the pas- 
sage, which, it has since appeared, 
took no ertect, nor was it then ascer- 
tained^ by whom it was fired. 

liQj’enzo, or Lawrence, the Piedmon- 
tese servant, by whom it is said the 
Count and ('onntcss were Tmirdered, 
was then in the passage, and on tliO 
smoke subsiding; was seen to rush 
past the Count, and proceed upstairs. 
He almost instantly leturncd with a 
dirk in his hand, and plunged it into 
the Count’s shoulder: he continued 
his course and made for the stiect 
door, where stood the Countess, whpin 
he instantly dispatched by plunging 
the same dirk into her lett breast. 
This last act had scarcely been com- 
pleted, when the Count appeared also 
at the door, bleeding and following 
the assassin, who maae for the house, 
and ran up stairs. The Count, though 
extremely weak and faint, continued 
to follow' him, but so grc4t was the 
terror occa'iioned, tliat no one else had* 
the same resolution. The assassin and 
the Count had not been up stairs more 
than a minute, when the report of 
another pistol was heard, which 
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tied those below that Lawrence had was (he matter, he\had only fired off 
finally put an end to the existence of one of his •inasiet’s patois: It aftcr- 
his master. The alarm was now given, wards appeared he had fired it into 
and the cry of murder! murder! re- the wainscot; it was loa^d with ball* 
loundcd from every mouth. The aqd Ihe bullet from thypistol is yet to * 
(vOuntcsR was still lying at the front be seen. 

door by which the tiirnpjke-road^uns. The Count and Countess were about 

and at length men of sufficient reso- sixty years of age. The latter was 
Uition were found to venture upstairs, highly aCcomplishedaa great jJroficient 
and, horrible to relate, they found the in mdsic, and generally admired for 
Count lying aej^oss his own bed,groan- her singing^, in fashionable parties.-—' 
ing lieavilv, and nearly dea^, and the There is no reason whatever to believe 
blood-thirsty villain lying by his side, that J.awrence was insane. Only about 
a corpse. He had put a period to his ten minutes previous to his committing 
own existence by placing a pistol, this deed of blood, he went over to an ^ 
that he found in the room, in his adjoining public-houro and* took a 
mouth, and discharging the contents glass of gin; he had lived only three 
through his head. The Count only months in the family, and report sa>^, 
survived about twenty-five minutes was to be discharged in a few days, 
after the fatal blow, and died without The Count and Coiwttess had re- 
being able to utter a word. sided in their house at Barnes four or 

The Countess had by thi^ time been five years, and have left an only son^ 
brought into the house; the wound who, it is said, is at present in this 
was directly on her left breast, ex- country studying tlie law. 
tremcly large, and she died about five - - * 


minutes before her husband, aUo with- 
out uttering a single word. The ser- 
vants of the house were ajl collected 
on the si;ine night, .but no cause 
for so horrid an act was at that time 


Return of the Pope from his Imprison* 
malt at Savona, 

Paris, lull/ 15.— The Pope arrived 
at Fontainblean on the 30th of June, 


known, when all was but conjecture, accompanied by the Archbishop of 
The Count, it appears, always kept Edcssa, and several officers of his 
a brace of pistols hanging loaded in household. TheDuke ofCadoie, In- 
liis bed-room, and a small dirk.— tendanl of the Crown, and his Excel- 


Aboiit a inoiub ago, the Countess and 
the servants heard the report oY a pis- 
tol up stairs, and were in consequence 
greatly alarmed, when one of the lat- 
ter, a female, went up stairs, and 
](/oked into their master's rpom; it 
was full of smoke, and she screamed 
out; on its clearing away she saw Law- 
jence standing, who told her nothing 


lency the Minister of Worship, the 
Archbishop of Tours, the Bishops of 
Nantz and Treves, received hinj on^ 
his entrance into the Palace. The Car- 
dinals residing at Paiis came there 
some days after. His IlpliMC^ occu- 
pies the same apartments he did seven 
years since: he horc (he journey ex- 
tremely well. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

CAMRRiDGEsiiiRE. The principaj witness was Cecil 

TriaPtind Convkiioii of Da'wson, ^ Bishop, an accomplice with ib^ pri-^ 
r"|HlE prisoner was arraigned, on soner. He had been for some lime 
A Wednc.sclay, July 23, onaii in- acquainted with Dawspn, and on appli- 
flictment, with numerous counts, for cation to him, had furnished him with 
poisoning a horse belonging to Mr. corrosive an biimatc to sickeu horses. 
Adams, of Royston, Herts, and^a blood He went on to|Pove that Duivson and 
mare belonging to Mr, Norfhey, at he had become progressively acqiilint- 
Newmacket, in 1809; and also for poi- cd, and that on the prisoner cumplain- 
soning a horse belonging to Sir F. ing the stuff was not strong enough, 
Staticlish, and another belonging to he prepared him a solution of arsenic. 
Lord Foley, in 181 1, at fhe same place. Witness described this as not offensive 
He was tried and convicted on tlic first in smell; the prisoner having inform- 
ca«e only. ^ ' ed him that the hoiscs had thrown up 
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their h^ads, and refused to partake of Shalfleet, near Yarmouth, Isle of 
the water into.ifhich the corrosive Wijjht. It appeared, from the most 
sublimate had been infused. The clear and satisfactory eviderice, that 


prisoner comfdained the stuff was not 
, strong enoOgViMnd on being informed 
if it was made stronger it would kiJI 
the horses, he replied that he did not 
mind that, the Newmarket frerjuenters 
were rogit4s, and jf he, meaning wit- 
ness, had a fortune to Jo^e, they would 
plunder him of it. The pi iiAmer after- 
wards informed witness he used’ the 
stuff, which was then strong enough, 
as it had killed a hackney and two 
broqd mares. 

Mrs. 'fillhrook',* a housekeeper at 
Newmarket, whei e the prisoner lodged, 
proved having found a bottle of liquid 
concealed under Dawson’s bed, pre- 
vious to the, hbrses having been poi- 
soned, and that Dawson was out late 
on the Saturday and Sunday evenings 
previous to that event, which took 
lace on the Monday. After Dawson 
ad left the house, she found the bottle, 
which she identified as having con- 
tained the said liquid, and which a 
chemist proved to have contained poi- 
son. Witness also proved that Dawson 
had cautioned her that he had poison 
in the house for some dogs, lest any 
one should have the curiosity to taste 
it. Other witnesses proved a chain of 
circumstances, which left no doubt of 
the prisoner’s guilt. 

- Mr, King, for the prisoner, took a 
^egal objection, that no criminal of- 
fence had been committed, and that 
the subject was a matter of trespass. 
—He contcHcled that the indictment 
must fall, as it was'necessary to prove 
that the prisoner had malice against 
theqwner of the horse, to impoverish 
him, and not against the animal. He 
also contended that the object of the 
prisoner was to injure, and not to kill. 
The objections, however, were over- 
ruled without reply, and the prisoner 
was convicted. The Judge pro- 

nounced sentence of death on the pii- ^ 
soner, and informed h^nii in strong 
language, he could expec^t mercy 
to l|c extended to him. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At (he Winchester assizes, John 
James, a youth of nineteen years of 
age, was convicted of the wilful mur- 
der of his mistress, EJiJabeth Hill, at 


his rdaster, to whom he was apprentice 
as a shoeipaker, was gone with his son 
to church on the morning of Sunday 
the i2ist of June last, leaving his wife 
and tfiis lad at home. On their re- 
turn, in company with a neighbour, 
they discovered Mrs. Hill lying on the 
kitchen floor, with\hrec deep wounds 
inflicted with a hatchet on her head 
and face, and her throat cut across. 
On interrogating the boy, who was 
deliberately walking before the jiouse, 
he very calmly confessed the foul 
deed, without being able to assign 
any motive that could induce him to 
commit it. He appeared w|jolly un- 
moved during the tiial, heard the 
awful sentence of the lav with in- 
diftercncc, and letired without having 
uttered a w'ord, beyond a refusal to 
say any thing. V\ hen strongly in- 
teirogatcd afterwaids as to the pro- 
bable motive of his conduct, he re- 
feired the inquireis, without com- 
ment, to the Sd chapter of Job. He 
appears an enthusiast in thq methodist 
persuasion. The judge '(Sir Alati 
Chambie) commented with much 
feeling and perspicuity on the dan- 
gerous effects of vulgar and literal 
conceptions of scriptural passages. 

HDRTFORDSHIRE, 

On Monday, July 20, an action w-as 
tried, in Which — Yairow, a hair- 
dresser at Ware, was plaintiff, and 
Col. Calvert, M.P. and Capt. Elvin, 
were defendants. The plaintiff was a 
seijdant of the third company of the 
Eastern division of Hertford Local 
Militia, of which the defendants were 
Colonel and Adjutant. The plaintiff, 
after the legiincnt had been disband^ 
ed, had been taken from his shop at 
Ware, and tried for a trifling military 
offence by a com t-martial, who sen- 
tenced him to solitary confinement 
for oite month, and the defendants 
oidered him to the county gaol, and 
to be kept on bread and water. Lord 
Ellenborougji said, the sentence was 
not warranted by law, and th^t the de- 
fendants having even exceeded the 
sentence, must be answerdble in da- 
mages. Verdict for -the plaintiff— 
Damages <£20 ! ! 
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AVERAGli PRICES OF CORN, 

By tbeW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140ll>9. 
Averdupois, from the Heturns yeceived in the Week ended July 18, 18ld* 


INLAND COUNTiks. MARITIME COUNTIE^ 


|\Vbeat 1 Uye Barley 

Oats 


.Wheat 

iBarl^y Oats 


d. s. 

d. f. 

d. 

s. 

rf. 


s. 

d. 

s. d.I j. 

d.\ s. 


Middsx. 150 

6 H8 

0| 70 

9 

5» 

4| 

Essex 

148 

10| 

84 0 67 

0 7 

10 

Surrey 1 53 

4 86 

0! 74 

0 

63 


Kent 

34 

6 

65 0| 68 

4 >6 

6 

Herttord 138 

10 69 

0l 57 

0 

1 49 


Sussex 

149 

0 


, '8 

0 

Bedford 137 

10 

66 

6 

50 


Suffolk . . . . 

138 

71 

80 0 60 

0 - 

0 

Uunun. 140 

5 

68 

0! 

50 

O' 

Cambridge .... 

130 10| 

91 10 64 

()|48 

4 

Northa. 133 

8 96 

0l 72 

loi 

51 

10| 

Norfolk 

131 

6 

61 

1 

4 

Hutland 133 


80 

0 

56 

0 

Lincoln 

136 lOllOl 11 70 

8| 

0 

Leiccst. 127 


73 

4 

48 

8 

York 

139 


114 01 69 


4r 

Notting. 143 

102 

3 83 

0 

1 58 

2 

Durham 

8 




0 

Derby 137 




58 

4 

Northumberlan, 

132 

101104 0 88* 

0 54 

1 

Stafford 1 53 


92 

4 

61 

3 

Cumberland , . 

129 

3 

88 79 

11 61 

8 

Salop 163 

10 124 

6 III 

0 

55 

4 

VVestiiiorland . . 

140 


92 67 

64 

6 

Herefor. 154 

3 76 

9| 78 

4 

49 

7 

Lancaster . . . . 

153 

10 

70 

54 

0 

Wor’st. 153 

9 76 

4 68 

4 

52 

A 

Chester 

146 

11 

81 

52 \0 

Warwic. 153 

8 

73 

1(] 

56 

C 

Flint 

144 

4 

'M9 


Wilts 149 

2 67 

6 80 

2 

56 

c 

Denbigh 

162 

0! 

97 

52 

0 

Berks' 149 

3 

72 

( 

56 

•J 

Anglcsea 



78 

40 

0 

Oxford 145 

10 

72 

0 

54 

1 

(Jaruarvon , . . . 

131 

C 

76 

4.1 

0 

Bucks 152 

0 

72 

6 

57 

( 

Merioneth .... 

150 

( 

79 

56 

0 

Brecon 153 

6 102 

4; 94 

IC 

48 

r 

Cardigan 

140 

{ 


42 

0 

Moiit^o. 164 

10 



•f)0 

< 

Pembroke , . , , 

125 

0 

89 

18 

8 

Radnor. 160 

6| 

87 

h 

48 

r 

Carmarthen . . 

147 


102 

40 

0 







Glamorgan . , . . 

154 


76 

56 

0 







Gloucester .... 

151 


75 

51 

10 







Somerset 

160 


88 

46 

0 

Average of England and Wales 


iMonmouth . . . . 

166 


96 



Wheat 1 46s. Od.; Rye 90s. Od.: 

Barlej 

Devon 

148 


80 



77s. lOd. ; 

Oats 

52s. 9d 

• 5 

Beans 

[Cornwall ...... 

145 


82 

,46 

8 

77s. 4d.: Pease 76s. lid,; 

OatmcaJ 

Dorset ..••••. 

158 


82 



53s. 9d. 






Hants 

153 

10 

71 

54 

& 


PRICES OF CAKAL, dock, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- < 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

, /«A82, 181i>. 

CANALS. Lindon, 1 11/. ditto • 

West-India, 149/. ditto 

WATEK-WOKKS. 

East London, 81/. per shiire^ 

West Middlesex, 45/. ditto 
Albion, 49/. ditto 
Globe, lOblJ/. ditto 
Imperial, 52*/. ditfo 


Croydon, 20/. per share. 
Grand Junction, 225/. ditto. 
Grand Surrey, 131/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 25/. ditto 
DOCKS. 

East India, 113/. per ceftt. 


L. Wolfe and Co. Canals Dock^ and Stock Brokers. 


BILL of MORTALITY, from JUNE 24, to JULY 29, 1812. 

# 


CHRISTRNED. Bt)RI£D. / 

' 2 

and 

5 

151 

60 

and 

7f\ 123 

Males 1071/, 2, g Males 803^,53,1 
FemalesfUS S . Females 728 J ^ 

i ^ J ^ 

and 

10 

66 

70 

and 

80 7« 

r f 10 

and 

20 

65 

80 

and 

90 - 51 

Whereof have died under two years old 488 

^ ? >20 
i ^ i 30 

and 

and 

30 

40 

86 

141 

90 

andl00> 7 

Peck Loaf, 6s.8d. 6s:8d. 6s. 8d. 6s. 8d. 6sSd. 1 

M 140 

and 

50 

156 




Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4^ per lb. V 

J50 

and 

60 

121 






•S 


^ 0) a 

>* cu d 



J. M. RICHARDSON, Stock BaoKtR, No. 23, CorDhill, 
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« W»aliaUiieii^ thd bon^ and leanuAB qUw 19 
caWf tf we can be nuipbaj^ aiiioiii* ttoe iftiteie w^o have to 


ORICJtNAL COMM^NrCATIONS, 


0#i»ftVATioirs Oil Akiosto, mfk ditti, of ^hott tmm ^ ^ 

a cUftroue Dbdication to th^ dreodfiil masBacre, tb i6iMtita,orfisli>^ 
Trinity, Ify JxBuir Urbanot edby the jireteht of a Keayir aloM^ 
Oampo. throvw tipbd tfieni. 

. L . , . , , One moora, und parte seAaa ce4a» 

lE fhoat cel^srated Italiala poet^ Un* altn^non si puo moteir davaiidL '* - 

do not hesitate to indulge in a £^1 deretanto indarno agpttt e eaodfi'f 
singular mixture of sacred and pro* tin* altra, elf hehbe pLu propml Siu^p 
fane writing. JDante, 'fasso, Sanna- ^risciafrtrbrerbeevaserpandoaprddA.d^^^ 
^rius, and almost all of theinare fuff ‘Whatcaft be more extrava^mrte 

of inde^nt pro^nenesa, to see and hear these addc^, or theie^ 

^ Anosto, who has com- pious serpents, putting up their pr^ 
n 1^*5 era to all the saints, to implore of 

Orlando Funoso, there them a liberation from the weight 
IS a prodigious dearee of jpvention; under which they were groaoing,»5id ' 

prayer* are so fivburU^lls,. 
lim^ raried, and haniwnious, and he tened efr > 

m a 1*”!^ repetitions, though in But who can Help stQiling, aamw^i 

hete?m*M^n ** pleasud, when bA 

beJongs to men of a less exalted ge- sees St. Michael rivW the godiMi Of 

Xin ^nT7- ‘“*1? “fo^ihThe 

nt^ in this work, and It IS entirely de- mjfa cross over her back, faecausb 

thnmi rtf a'*fft^‘ •*’® ius^csd of sowug duseHiioa in the 

rarop of A® ‘Hftoels, she had Intro, 
wh^ I.‘ “i* ‘•>e jeafer. duced it into that of the Ftenoh, 

whom he brings at tot to the place (See Stanzas 37 and 38). 
where he left him, feels as much asto«- ith r^d to the olwcenities s»ith 

BnHdmfa if ^ j?* which this pocm 'siHpunds, wehiwo 

suddenly transport^ into the mid^e only to cast our eyes upon the en. 

rmiH. cbautmcntt eiodoyed hy a sOoundrel 

fi^a* "^““o**®** o®^ ® di&rent ^rec- of a hermit to turow AugetiOa into s 

JS; ‘"ikoaSLteSlffiS 

«?o*’Jh^’n T ®«« Bo****!! 

^ seeOrtando drawing may ftilly comprehend this i^urdyy, 

B»dea^ horse over mountains anS 1 will translate the passage ini|>>pr<M* 

£ wu unconscious pf *• Some of them^le, Sorohoft^ 

^atbedlM Andyet,wjtatawa)ite escape witbont tails, some’ cmfeil, 
Of «nins,^tfisplayed in produang move ftrarardi, and others labo&ffitf 
brffliant emirs, many irrational, to unfold thejr nosrailets eMreilS^ 


briffiamemin. mwmauyirratioriai, m unfoJd thejr powerless e^w 
msceno, and ruficatpus imageis, are roll about in vainibnt^eiy, 
^ght before us. A proof of this vow. tlie saintt Have 
***“*• ®>roogh tto||hsli.,fldd 


be found in that stanza tvhere throngb thi kthsk. 
^Um?ve ®^**J**'®y^ Itve^Bppiiy,^ 






yO The History of Russia 

lula cost him twenty’ years of* lai)Our, 
had good grounds foi making him no 
oihcr recompcnce than this Italian 
gasconade, ^Vlnscr Lodovico, dove 
DiavoLo pigbato lante coione- 

ric ! He womd Iku e done much bet- 
ter it he had not siill'ered the name of 
a cardinal to he prefixed to a poem 
wliere so much, indecency prevails in 
the midst of many ingenious tiifles, it 
must be contessed, but which are still 
only trifles. In rallying Ario-^to. the 
cardinal also mighr have ii^ed an ex- 

1 )ress:on a little mcjie dtcorous, and a 
ittle more coiiforinLihlc to the charac- 
ter of’ a prelate, than that which he 
did, and which was falling into the 
very same fault for which he le- 
proaciied the poet. 

iiut the irregularities of Italian 
poets, who deligiii in mingling sacred 
and profane objects, is nothing com- 
pared to the lolly ot Urbano de Cam- 
pos, a Jesuit, who dedicated his Spa- 
nish :randalion of IJoiace to the Most 
Holy T.'ririi(y, ob^civmg, in his dedi- 
cation, that his work consisted of 
three thing's, like thelrinity, namely, 
the translation, the epitome, and the 
notes. I'his book w^as printeil at 
J.yons, witli privilege, by Anis-on 
Po'^cul. This dedication is so curious 
that I will ventme to give a transla- 
tion of it hcie, for the amusement of 
yonr readers. 

To the Glorious and Indivisible 
Trinity, 

O great and merciful God, three 
persons in one, I conscciate to your 
Jnajesly, w’lih all possil)ie gralitud* 
as a first principle, and the source and 
origin of all being, these weak efforts 
of my giMiins. They are the first 
fruits of my small capacity, and the 
tii^t lines of my pen, wdiich have 
been thought worthy of submitting 
to the public eye. They K()reseni, 
Ijovvever, the vestiges and the sha- 
dow of your prime and sovereign ex- 
cellence, because they consist of an 
illustration of Horace, which contains 
three parts, the translation, the epi- 
tome, and the notes. Accept this 
■work, therefore, as a sign, which 
shews that I am sensible of the great 
obligations I owe you. The author 
is in himself, in his condition, and in 
his will, your devoted creature. Your 
slave, in a word, he does not belong 
to himself, but h^e belongs to you, and 
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for that reason, his works, if they 
have any merit, belong to you as a 
matlerof right, and as the victim ot 
your glory. From the first step, 
winch St. Ignatius, your great ser- 
vant, and my father, made in the 

} wth of apostolic life, you revealed to 
iim,Vviih great candour, all the inef- 
fable grandeur of your unity in tiinity. 
I adore, and 1 attest, by this humble 
offering which I* now make (and 
vvcMld'to God that my offering con- 
sisted m shedding the last drop of 
blood that flowed in my veins). 
Your supreme divinity, one m its 
hatuie, and three in its persons. 
Cau'ic, oh! great God, the iiappy 
light of thy kiiowlcdge to shine into 
the souls of all those whom you have 
created after yonr own image. Be 
such the object of this little w'oi k, and 
also which 1 iinv pioduce during the 
conr'^c pf my life, a life whith your 
most merciful clemency pet mils to 
continue for tljy great glory. 

“ Ytil’r very little slave, 

“ UkBANo CAMfOS." 
J remember onee to have seen a 
work ded.caied to the devd ; and I 
have a small French book in my pos- 
session, consisting of licentious opi- 
giams, tales, &c. which the author 
has dedicated to lii'> own seat of lio- 
noui, piobably fiorn a conviction, 
(hat applying it (here was the only 
use t,hat ought to be made of it; but 
I was not awaic that any thing could 
be boned m the way of dedication 
fiom tile sacred trinity 

I letnain, Sir, &:c. 

Lincoln, August 12, J SI 2. X. Y 

The IlisTOKY of Russia, Poland, 
SwrDKN, dc. ; with an Account 
oj the Seat War in //fc N orth. 

I 'HE history of Russia and Poland 
having become uncommonly in- 
teresting since the commencement of 
the present campaign by the French, 
it IS 'natural the public snnuld wish to 
be acquainted with the nature of the 
country occupied by the armies. In 
this we have been in a great measure 
anticipated by the Parisian journalists. 
With apparent jastice on iheir side, 
one of them designates some of our 
travellers as prejudiced and stupid for 
the melanclioly picture they have 
drawn of the condition qf the Lithua- 
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nian and Polish farmer. This may 
probably allude to Mr. Coxe’s Tra- 
vels in Poland, which defect, in some 
degree, coincides with the fadings of 
that writer when in Switzerland, as 
appears from a Continuation of his 
Travels in that country ; hut if any 
further proof was wanting of instances 
disgraceful to English tr.wellers, real 
or pretended, they might be found in 
some ** Statistical Details of various 
Countries.” The writer of one of 
these, if ever he left this island, evi- 
dently confounded stables and out- 
houses with the dwelling-houses in 
Poland. As he seems, however, not 
to have gone beyond the farmer, he 
tells us, That in Poland pigs and 
horses are permitted to sleep in the 
only room, and upon the bodies of the 
sleeping children. Till six years of 
age the children run naked round the 
houses; tlie infant is dres^^d and 
washed before some holiday ; the 
bread is so rough that straws may be 
drawn out of it when it is baked. A 
Polish haion or proprietor will pass 
by a Ik)\(*I tilled witli (he children of 
Ins h.^ois, and will otfer ah English- 
inari any of the boys or girls in ex- 
change fora pointer dog The Poles 
hate the Russians, and curse their go- 
vernment with peculiar energy before 
in Englidiman.” — The property of 
one river in Poland this ignorant 
wiiter applies to all. — Sine? the 
Russian con<]uest,’’ he says the old 
modes of commerce are continued 
aiul ir IS a curious scene to behold the 
doars of limber down a river which 
jjrjs no current but lo the north. Men, 
'vomcn, and families in winter, sleep 
ill wooden houses on its top ; in 
spiing their cargo falls down with the 
!cy masses, and the raft is sold, as no 
boat can ascend the rapid stream. ” 
In- this work the P(des arc accused of 
Ignorance and licentious ciMicuhmage, 
the Danes of hauteur, and (he Rus- 
sians of indolence and briuishness. 
** The (Russian) men and wonfen,” 
he says, (and here he seems to have 
drawn his ideas from London and the 
Strand) sleep under an archway, 
or a coach -stand covered Vith .snow', 
and careless of modesty.” 

The left-handed policy of this wri- 
ter is seen in his endeavours to exalt 
England by depressing other coun- 
tries j hence the arrant falsehoods so 
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frequently copied from ministerial 
writers into ministerial newspapers. 
Compared with this disgusting pic- 
ture of Poland, in particular, Jet us 
now look at the represeiyl^iions of the 
Frencfi writers, whom, one would 
suppose, if not more attached to truth, 
would find it their interest to repre- 
sent the Poles equal ly.as wretched as 
these English wTiters have painted 
them, in oitler to justify their sove- 
reign ill the invasion of their country. 

Very different from the sentiments 
ofthe hireling writers here complained 
of.rclatii e lo Poland, are tho.se contain- 
ed in the History of Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmaik, and Prussia, by 
AViJJiam Mavor, LLD. Instead of 
representing the houses in Poland as 
mere pigsties, here it Is observed, 

(he matenals with which •they usu- 
ally build their houses, are w'ood, but 
some of (he finest dwellings are made 
of brick or stone, and formed after 
the ftalian st^de of architectur^e j*' 
and as to the dwellings of the pea- 
sants, they are not described as in 
the least d(‘g»ee infeiior to those of 
tJie .same rank of people in Ire- 
land, When a Polish giandee, we 
are told, “ was dc.sirous of cultivating 
and improving a part of hi.s land, he 
built a small wooden hut upon the 
premises, in which he settled the 
peasant and his family, and gave them 
a cow, two horses, and a few poultry, 
with corn sufficient for their mainte- 
nance the first year, And as to 

the late dismemberment of their coun- 
try, the writer adds, a few years 
after the Polish patriots hac^ the satis- 
faction of witiKS.smgMlie humiliation 
of their oppressors at Austerlitz, Jena, 
and on the banks of the Niemen, 
Russia sinking under the victorious 
arms of the French Panperor, was^ 
forced to give up the gieatest part oL 
her share of the ?poil, which was 
erected by Napoleon into the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw', and the heredi- 
tary government bestowed upon the 
Elector, or King of Saxony.” — P'ide 
Mavor s History of Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, 
p. 212. 

We will now return to the new to- 
pography of ’Poland, translated from 
the Moniteurs, which will form an 
useful appendage to tht^r-work just 
quoted. 

M2 
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Russian Poland.— The parts of 
anrient Poland, successively incorpo- 
raft’d with rlie Russian empire, since 
1775 , would form in- themselves a 
considerabhv slate. According to a 
note, intioduced into a map* of the 
frontiers, publisiuxl by Major Opper- 
iTiaii, the successive additions to Rus- 
Bia wei e : 


* Square Vrrits. 

By tht* fu st par/i- ^ 

Inhabitants. 

tiuij iij 1775 76, •'>58 

By fhe partition 

1,226,966 

in l/9rt - - 202,383 - 
By ihi' partition 

3,745,663 

in 1795 - - 91,645 - 

By tlK*c.uhmi&sion 

1,407,402 

of Courldiul - 16,273 - 

387, .922 

Tho Lmlrirto*" R) ulistock, 
otdi'd ip V-'.O?, atl'ilsil, 
may rt^ntain 111 inliabi- 

6,767,950 

tuiits about - - - - 

320,000 

Total Population 

7,087, 9.^. 


This population is composed of seve- 
ral did’creiit nations. The town.** and 
castles are chiefly occupied by Poles. 
TJie L'krawuaus, or Malo-Russians, 
inhal)it the Ukiainc and Podolia. The 
1/uluiauians, to&elliei with the Samo- 
gitiaiis, foirn iunMiin:i Sclasoiiic race. 
The uoliilily of Coailand is German. 
There are Jev^ s, lioliemiaas, and even 
Tartars, eslaUlishcd m a coiner of 
Litiiuania. 

The Russians have divided this 
country into the following govern- 
ments ; — I . Courland ; 2. WiTna •, 3. 
Grodno, formed by ancient Lithuania, 
properly ^so called, and Samogitia ; 
4. Witepsk ; *ft«d 5. Mohllew, form- 
ed by White Russia j U. Minsk, 
which comprises the remainder of 
While Russia, Black Russia, and 
Polcsia ; 7. Wolynsk, which an- 
swers to Wolhyniai 8. and 9. Podo- 
lia and Kiovia, iif the Ukraine, or the 
Lesser Russia. The present bounda- 
ries of these Governments, which 
have been three or four times re-or- 
ganised, give the frontier of Poland 
ejcactly such as it was before ihe^'ear 
1770, except that the city of Kiow, 
or Kiovia, with the surrounding dis- 
trict, belonged to tlie Russians since 
1660 . 

As the climate, and the effects of 
the sun, but little in these vast 
plains, we will unite the nine govern- 


ments, and divide the aggregate anew 
into four districts, corresponding to 
the ancient provinces. 

j. — Whitb Russia. — ^The Dnie- 
per and the Dwina, the sources of 
of which are beyond the Polish fron- 
tier, traverse White Russia, the direc- 
tion bf the one being to the Black Sea, 
that of the nther to the Baltic, a cir- 
cumstance which, for the want of le- 
velling and barometical observations, 
must be considered as indicating that 
these regions are the most elevated of 
Russian Poland. Nevertheless, the 
separation of the waters is not mark- 
‘ed by any chain of hills. The rivers 
wind through vallies, the steep sides 
of which have, to those within them, 
the appearance of mountains ; but the 
intermediary land is a dead Bat, 
through which are scattered an infi- 
nite number of little hollows, contain- 
ing lakes, ponds, and marshes. This 
snecies of land is chiefly observable to 
ine north of Polock. Nevertheless, 
King Simsmund the First, W'ben he 
niaiched to Smolensk, continued to 
penetrate into it, having caused 340 
causeways/ to be constituted of felled 
trees, for a sj)ace of 34 leagues. Lower 
down, towards Minsk and Mohilew, 
the sandy grounds are freer from wood 
and water. The road most travelled 
from Wilna to Moscow, that by 
whicli the victorious Lithuanians and 
Pole^ have so frequently penetrated 
to the very center of Russia, passes 
through this open country. — The fo- 
rests here are composed of pine, fir, 
birch. Linden ash, beech, oak, alders, 
Crabtree, and willow' ; the people fell 
tbe.se without any regard to economy, 
which their immense extent renders 
unnecessary. The water of the rivers, 
which fall into the Dnieper is colder, 
with the exception of the Saschwa, 
than that of tnose which fall in the 
Dwina. The lakes are full of smelts, 
which are taken in immense quanti- 
ties, dried, and sent about throughout 
Ru.«ia, under the name of 
The principal harvest is that of oats, 
which is double that of winter rye^ 
next to this latter is that of summer 
wheat, common barley, and buck 
wheat. The summer wh^at is sown 
on the ashes of underwood, which is 
cut by tl>e peasants every year, in 
summer, covered with straw ; they 
fire to this heap the ibJlpwing 
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^ear, and having parsed the Araire <a 
ight plough) over the land, on which 
they spread it, they scatter the seed, 
which makes a return of eight, twelve, 
and twenty fold. For their barley 
they choose places where the trees 
form close thickets ; there they strip 
off their branches, which they heap 
up and burn and this practice is the 
cause of those naked trunks which an 
Er^lish traveller could not ascertain. 

The entire agriculture of Poland is 
connected with the destruction of the 
woods, which is also common through- 
oui the whole of Russia. 

Guagnini asserts, that they sow the 
summer rye after Easier, the barley 
and oats at Whitsuntide, the field 
peas about St. Peter’s day, and the 
turnips about St. John’s, wlience we 
may infer that the seasons are in 
general more regular and later than 
in Lithuania Proper. , 

The author I have above cited, en- 
ters into some other ciirions details, 
with respect to the husbandry of this 
country. 

In some places they sow, in spring, 
two parts of barley, and ode of rye; 
they reap the barley only that year : 
but the rye, which at first grows un- 
der the shade of the barley, like a 
thick sward, exhibits the following 
year the appeal ance of a forest of 
blades, loaded with ears, of different 
heights, it is said, nearly to conceal a 
man on horseback. 

The quantity of cattle not being in 
proportion to the immense extent of 
the meadows, there is a want of ma- 
nure, and consequently there are 
three or four times a? much ground 
in fallow as there is sown. Not- 
v/ithstanding the imperfect state of 
their agriculture, the people export a 
considerable ouantity of corn, as well 
as hemp and flax. — The fruit trees 
are not numerous, nor does the fruit 
ripen every year. Rees are in abun- 
dance, though they seldom have any 
habitation but hollow trees, and dieir 
produce in wax and honey is much 
more than sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the country. 

The great salubrity of the climate 
of White Russia is apparent from the 
lists of births and deaths obtained by 
the Councillor of State De Bork, in 
the course of ten years, from l778io 
1737* There were in the Catliofie 
parishes of the Governtaent of Po- 


lock, nowofWitepsk,€4,2Mbirth8» 
and '40,033 deaths; and in the united 
Greek parishes there were 141,18($ 
births, and 04,488 deaths. With 
such favourable proport^ns as these, 
the postulation must, of necessity, in« 
crease rapidly. That of the Jews 
alone has been reduced ; there were 
among them 8218bijrths, and 8242 
deaths ; but these are the least settled 
inhabitants, 'inasmuch as gaining a 
livelihood chiefly from every species 
of traffic, they are accustoms to mi- 
grate frequently from one province 
to another. 

A few years since, a Cerraalh wit- 
nessed the arrival at Riga, of some 
peasants of White Russia ; they were 
clad in sheep skins, and ^uite ema- 
ciated with hunger ; notwithstanding 
that, they had come in bdats laden 
with corn, which th^ were to .sell for 
their lords. These faithful slaves ge- 
nerally lay upon the banks of the 
rivers, beneath the hulls of old bOats^ 
or in cabins made of old planks, join- 
ed with the bark of trees. They car- 
ried back with them large sums of 
money for their masters, singing as 
they went, and without a thought of 
appropriating the smallest part of it 
to their own use. 

The internal navigation of this coun- 
try may be one day of great impor- 
tance, if the canal of Beresina should 
be kept in order. It has been finish- 
ed these two years past, and unites 
the Beresina, the principal stream 
which falls into the Dnieper, with 
the Owla, the chief of those whicli 
fall into the Duna, corj,se(jTiently it 
connects the Baltic hnd the Black 
Sea. Of this canal, according to a 
late bulletin, the French are now in 
possession. 

The principal cities are, first, the 
three chief places of^overnment. 

Mohilew', in Russian Mohislew, 
on the Dnieper, has been much im- 
proved within these few years, and 
contains several large leather manu- 
factories. According to the fourth 
official census, which was taken ten 
years ago, it had a population of 
12,300 souls. The Jesuits have a 
college here. 

Witepsk has the same kinds of ma- 
nufartures and commerce. 

Minsk is a place of Mile impor- 
tance. The city of the greatest anti- 
quity is Polock, pronounced Polosckf 
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it contnins about 3 or ^000 inl)abi- 
tants, and is remarkable tor a fine col- 
lege of Jesuits. It was in tiie tenth 
century the residence of a dynasty of 
Scandinavia^ origin, and whose power 
extended over a great part ot^ White 
llussia. 

A nation, which is called Kri witges, 
in the annals Qf Nestor and Crivetani, 
by Constantine PorphyrogeniUis, took 
a part and obtained somfe notoriety in 
the wars between the Russians, against 
the Piinces of PoJock, Kiow, and 
Constantinople. They appear to have 
differed from the Sclavonic nations, 
altho&gh we cannot suppose them to 
have had a common origin with the 
Lithuanians. The learned Adelung 
has expressed a wish that inquiry 
should be made as lo any traces which 
may subsist of ibis people in (he teni- 
lory of Minsk, whicluhey inhabited, 
blit it is feared that time has left no- 
thing to gratify research. 

About two bundled years since, a 
large C^omparative J3ictioijary of Lan- 
guages and Dialects, was' a work 
which might have been attempted 
with some prospect of success, but 
now these living monuments have 
nearly all vanished. 

Lithu.\nia, Samogitia, 
CouRLANO . — Among the natural cu- 
riosities, the prevalent are, petrifac- 
tions ot the black oi dusky agate, m 
form resembling the roots ot the pine. 
The rivers commonly How in deep, 
hollow channels, and the Diina not 
unfiequenlly undermines the acclivi- 
ties which form its course I'his 
river prtfsents rocks and whirlpools, 
which render^lts navigation dimciilt, 
and often dangerous, particularly 
when the water is low. The Nie- 
men is free from those inconvenien- 
cies. This river, which empties it- 
self into the Baltic, effects a commu- 
nication with th6 Dnieper, by means 
of the Oginski canal, formed at the 
sole expense of the illustrious family 
whose name it bears. So early as 
jysy barges, loaded with salt, passed 
.ilong this canal, opening the naviga- 
tion for the transport of goods all the 
way from Cherson to Konigsberg; 
but the present Count of Oginski has 
frankly confessed that the canal being 
cut through a light spongy soil, would 
retjuire, as. al.'jo the rivers which it 
unites, much additional labour and 
expense, in order .to secure ail the 
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advantages that might be derived 
from its central position and the ex- 
tent of the communication. Though 
it be full eight Polish miles inlengili, 
the entire line passes through the 
lands of the house of Oginski. Among 
♦he other rivers of that country, the 
reader will, perhaps, be surprised to 
learn, that* there is one whose waiters 
form a tolerably fine and rather con- 
siderable cascade, Called the Rommel, 
and occurs in the Windau, which 
flows from Samogitia across Conrland. 
The fi.dies, burned down by the rapi- 
.dity of that vertical Jail, seem literally 
to flv in the air. 

The productions of Lithuania 
much the same with those of White 
Ru.ssia. Wheat is successfully culti- 
vated in many parts; but the sort of 
grain principally grown is rye. Up- 
on an acre of 500 square perches, 
they usually sow 43 measures of rye. 
The oriliiiary letuin is six for otio, 
which make’s 288, *^r two tons, Wil- 
na measure, or 12 pnuri^ Riga mea- 
sure. In rating the lowest price of ft 
ton at 90 florins, the produce of an 
acre will be worth 192 florins. Wheat 
i'. commonly a third dearer than rye; 
peas quote the same pnee with rye; 
bailey one-thiid lower; oats about 
half, varying with the slate of the 
harvest. 

The intelligent prelate, who very 
readily furnrhed me with these de- 
tails, assured me, that the conrlition of 
the Lithuanian and Polish farmer is 
far from presenting .so melancholy a 
picture ol hiunan misery and degia- 
dation, as some prejudiced and stupifll 
travellers have painted it. 

Every peasant possesses on his 
own account a portion of land, gene- 
rally comprising 30 acres, of 300 
square perches — 15 French feet lo 
the perch. For tho.se acres he is 
obliged to pay a quit rent in money, 
or perform a specified number of days 
service. The obligation in money is 
frofti eight to ten Dutch ducats, ac- 
cording to the quality of the land. 
The lords furnish their vassals with 
cattle, houses, implements of agricul- 
ture, and Inaintain them in seasons of 
scarcity. In the lime of^he Polish 
Government, the peasantry of the 
starosties, those on tne royal domains, 
apd such as lived on the church lands 
tmore especially in Samogitia, and in 
some districts of Lithuania), were 
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perfectly free, and did not differ from 
the French farmers, liaving a property 
in the buildings, and a right to dispose 
of them, in ordcM- that they might quit 
and fix their habitation where their 
inclinaiion or inteiest should point 
out. Culnvators of the latter dcs^.rip- 
tion used to be more comtortable, 
and to enjoy a gi cater portion of li- 
berty than the vassals of the nobility, 
who could not migrate from the soil 
to which they peculiarly belonged — 
The Polish loids had long felt the 
necessity and the advantage of eman- 
cipating the peasantry. 

TIjo shocking description which 
certain tiavellers have given of the 
habitations of the peasants, in the 
gland route from Grodno to Moscow, 
do not at least apply to those in the 
vicinity of Wilna and Samogitia. 

I'he dwellings of the peasants of 
Samogitia, paiticularly of those who 
inhabit the crown and church lands, 
are the best in Poland. Independently 
of the apat tments used by (he tapiily, 
almost every house contains a cham- 
ber, provided with beds, for the ac- 
cornmodaiion of tiavellers.' In the 
farm-yard there is commonly a sort 
of stable, called in the language of 
the country nounnif at the entrance 
of whicii is a sort of hall, nearly and 
commoiliously set out. In the centre 
there is a large lire-place, which serves 
for ciihnaiy puipo^es, and around it 
the domestics work and amuse them- 
selves, in the long nights and morn- 
ings of winter. At the sides and the 
further end, the cattle are langed in 
»*\alls, separated from the kitchen by 
hurdles or partitions. Superficial ob- 
servers have seemingly coniounded 
these nouma with the principal habi- 
tations. 

The limous ore which is extracted 
from the mines of Lithuania, supply 
the main wants of the country, and 
the inhabitants do not now use, as 
they were obliged in the t:me of Gn- 
gini, in tlie ibth ccniuiy, ploughs 
with Wooden shares. Yet the Jesuit 
Rzaezinski, who wrote in 1720, 
Stales that the harrows were made 
entirely ot wood, without a single 
bit of iion*Ln their structure. 

The thick forests which formerly 
covered the fiice ot the country, have 
in many parts made way for agricul- 
ture. Aiound Wilna are fields, or 


rather districts, of corn more extensive 
than the eye can reach, and the proi 
spect is interrupted only by clumps 
of oaks and elms at intervals, to the 
extremity of the sensible horizon. — 
The number of wild beasts has dimi- 
nished progiessively with the advance- 
ment of civilization ; yet the cele- 
brated ufrus, in Polish zubr, the de- 
scription of which in the Tableau de 
la Pologne has been found to be cor- 
rect, still exists on the. lands of Count 
Roniantzow, in the forest called Bia- 
lovieza, district of Pruezana, in Li- 
thuania; but as the Count’s stewards 
and keepers have not taken any pains 
to prevent the destruction of those 
creatures, it is to be feared that the 
stock is greatly diminished, and that 
it will in lime become extinct. The 

f overnor of the Museum of Natural 
listory will no doubt feel anxious to 
make an honourable use of their re- 
putation and authority, in order to 
])rocurc a pair of that species of^ani- 
mal, which has been the subject of so 
much discussion and investigation. 
The race of domestic animals in the 
seignorial territories is very fine, par- 
ticulaily the horses, which are light, 
hardy, and fleet. 

It Is affirmed that the forests of Li- 
thuania still contains another extra- 
ordinary creature, — the glutton, con- 
cerning which such a variety of ac- 
counts have been written. Michiovius, 
who was apparently deeply tinctured 
with the doctrine of nnal cau.ses,’* 
asserts, that “ Providence, in placing 
that creature in Lithuania, had it inr 
contemplation to repro^i the Lithu- 
anians, a living inlage, with their 
propensity to inordinate gluttony.” 

The bees, which abound in all parts 
of Poland and South Russia, furnish 
the Lithuanians with a vast quantity 
of mead Chydromel}. This beverage, 
which, in its ordinary state is called 
meod, takes the name of lipiis when 
the honey has been extracted from 
the flowers of the linden-tree. The 
most famous distillers for this kind of 
hydromcl are established at Kowno. 
I’he expressed juice of raspberries is 
called malinets. 

Among the towns of Lithuania 
tliere are many which are so only in 
name. In proceeding from the north 
to the south, we first reach Bezeac, 
once a fortified town, with the adjunct 
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of Litowska (Lithuania). Here the 
Jews had a celebrated synagogue, a 
sort of university, whither the rabbis 
resorted for the purposes of education. 
Bialistock;, where the Grand General 
of the Crown Branicki built k mag* 
nifiCent villa, surrounded by a most 
extensive park, was honoured by 
some traveller^of distinction with the 
appellation of the FersaiUes of Po- 
land. The town of Slbnin, which 
reckons 5000 inhabitants, was for 
several years the sent of a Russian 
government. This honour was after- 
wards transferred to the city of Grod- 
no, on the Niemen, which is less 

n ulous, but of a better appearance. 

as, on several occasions, been the 
seat of the diet, and it comprehends 
some massy structures. 

^ Towards the sources of the Niemen 
lies Nieswitz,where Christopher Rad- 
ziwil, author of a Journey to the Holy 
Land, built a superb residence, which 
the Swedish and Russian troops de- 
stroyed. The other towns in tne dis- 
trict of Grodno, as Wolkowits, Lida, 
&c. are of no importance. The same 
observations may «*ipply to Osonjaiia, 
to Swenzinni, and Wilkomirz, in the 
government of Wilna ; they will owe 
their only repute and consequence to 
the Bulletins of the Grand Army. — 
Brad aw, which is pronounced Brat- 
slaoe, merits some attention, as hav- 
ing had formerly a citadel, partly sur- 
rounded by a lake. Kowno, situated 
at the confluence of the Vilia and 
Niemen, is the natural entrepot of 
the commerce of Lithuania, and al- 
though itcaiuiot boast of a population 
exceeding 4CiCIO resident inhabitants, 
is, nevertheless, a flourishing city. 
About a mile and a half from that 
place, on the summit of mount Frie- 
densberg, appears, on a most roman- 
tic site, a magnificent monastery, 
erected in 1674 , by Christopher Pagn, 
Arch -Chancellor of Lithuania, and 
occupied by twenty-four hermits of 
the order of the Camaldules. This 
Blruciure cost 800,000 crowns; marble 
is used in the greatest profusion; the 
vaulted roofs and cupola of the church 
are ornamented with excellent paint- 
sags in fresco, and with a variety of 
original pictures. The founder is 
there interred with his consort. The 
family of Pnq is, according to tradition, 
a branch ot the Pazzi, of Florencei 


who, after having been competitors 
with the Medicis, retired to Poland, 
where it rose to the highest dignities. 
The town of Troki is situated on a 
lake, which, according to the historians 
of that country, never freezes. 

towns of Samogilia, such as 
Szawlie, which they pronounceShawJi, 
Rosienia, and others, are very incon- 
siderable; but Courland, peopled 
chiefly by Germans, contains several 

E laces of importance. Windau and 
jebau carry on an extensive trade ; 
the latter, containing about 6,000 
souls, has seen 300 vessels loaded 
with merchandise enter its ports. The 
importations have, in six or seven 
years, increased to the amount of 
900,000 rubles, while the value of the 
exportations exceeded, during the 
same period, two millions of rubles. 
Mittau, the capital of Courland. com- 
rehenrfs a vast extent of territory ; 
ut its population before the union 
did not exceed J 3,000 souls. The 
houses, surrounded by most extensive 
gardens, are for the most part con- 
structed of wood, and in the Gothic 
style of the towns of Low Germany. 
Tile chateau of the ancient Dukes of 
Courland, without the town, is reck- 
oned one of the finest in the north of 
Europe. 

Wilna, according to the computa- 
tion of the inhabitants, contains be- 
tween 30 and 40,000 souls ; but the 
Gazetteers reckon them only at 20 or 
25,000 at the present time. Its ex- 
tent, its public buildings, the spires 
of its numerous churches, the rich 
and gay appearance of its environs, a 
beautiful river, whose lofty banks are 
covered with trees, all conspire to 
make it a most delightful city. Trade 
enriches the citizens, and the plea- 
sures of society are an irresistible at- 
traction to the Lithuanian nubility 
and gentry. 

In Wilna there is perfect freedom 
of worship. I'be places of religious 
resort are a mosque, a synagogue, 
three Greek churches, one Lutheran, 
one C^lvinistical, and 32 Catholic, so 
that the day set apart for the worship 
of God, afid rest from ordinary occu- 
pations, are no less than three in the 
week ; the sabbath of so many prin- 
cipal sects falling on different days, 
there is, by a sort of mutual consent, 
a suspensloo of labour on those ds^s. 
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There are also several institutions 
for public instruction ; anti above all, 
an university founded by Bishop Pro- 
fazewits, under the reign of Stephen 
Ba(hobi, endowed by Stanislaus Au- 
gustus, and completed by the public- 
spirited Oginski and Czacki ; a libra- 
ry, which is rapidly increasing; an 
academy of sciences and belles lettres, 
in which subjects of national utility 
are selected for discussion ; a number 
of learned professors, several of whom 
have travelled to foreign countries; 
a rector, zealous, active, and of dis- 
tinguished talents. Such are the claims 
of liiis university to the esteem of Eu- 
rope. 1 have taken an opportunity to 
collect the most authentic informa- 
tion, which I am enabled to do from 
the circumstance of my having been 
induced, two years ago, at the instance 
of Oginski and M. Sniadecki, to ac- 
cept the office of Professor of Htstory. 
The members of this university, with 
whom I havfe had the honour of form- 
ing an intimacy, eulogize the amiable 
qualities and hospitable manners of 
the inhabitants of Wilna, ^nd also 
their taste for learning and sciences. 


Continuation o/'Coxe*s Travels 
iji Switzerland. Translated 
from the French, by W. H, Reid. 
[Continued from p. 17.] • 

A very well informed magistrate 
of this canton expressea to me 
that he felt no small regret at the in- 
crease of the manufactures there. — 
The manufactures,” said he, “ pro- 
duce a race of men without vigour, 
and without courage, physical or mo- 
ral. Manufactures increase men 
without increasing happiness ; and 
that specious kind of riches which 
they procure for the moment, in a 
country where the soil does not pro- 
duce objects upon which their indus- 
try might be employed, vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, disappear with 
the change of the fashions, and are 
often transformed into real misery; 
becanse,when once they are dissolved, 
they leave the men they have created 
wiihout resource.” The canton of 
Claris has experienced some^f tliese 
sad vicissitudes; and true patriots 
have loudly complained of certain 
branches or commerce, too seducing, 
Universal Mag. Vol. XVIII. 


because they require but little lAour 
and yet return considerable gains.^ 
Already/* said this vigilant magi- 
strate, " these little manufactories 
have deprived die people of some of 
their native energy: wrestling, and 
several other athletic sports, are fallen 
into disuse: the inhabitants of the 
plain already form a distinct race from 
those of the ^mountains with respect 
to riches, courage, and strength. In 
a country really free, there is no ne- 
ce.ssity for two races of men.** 

The little town of Claris, situated 
in the narrowest part of the valley, 
has an isolated mountain at the back 
of it, called Glamitchberg, and is se- 
parated from the town of Enneda, by 
the Linth ; but there is a communi- 
cation between these two towns by a 
wooden bridge of one arch, about SO 
paces long, built in I7<54, by the ar- 
chitect of Schaff hausen. Its construc- 
tion is very simple; and in this bridge 
Gruberomann seems to have m5ae 
one step more towards perfection. 

Claris is remarkable for its situation, 
its extent, the elevation of its houses, 
and the number of its inhabitants, 
partly catiiolics, partly protestants.— 
There is but one church for the two 
religions. The little manufactories 
estaolished here are of the same na- 
ture as those in the neighbouring 
cantons; but among the articles of 
exportation which are peculiar to this 
country, we may remark the Schab- 
zieger, improperly called herb-cheese. 
It is made with the seret, or sediment, 
of the whey, which is very^copious 
and very compact. Th^^js^y-ef, which 
is absolutely distinct from the cheesy 
part, is hardened in a peculiar man- 
ner by the dried leaves of a species of 
the trefle, very odiferoiis, which is 
called,on thi.s accovxxM Jrifoliumoaora^ 
turn ; the whole forms a dry paste re- 
sembling and eaten like cheese. It is 
an inexhaustible object ot comrneroe, 
and of course very dear. Claris has 
no rival in this manufacture*, the can- 
ton of Appenzel excepted, though 
the quality of the cheese in the latter 
is inferior. 

At the time 1 was at Claris, the 
meeting of the General Assemblv, 
which had been put off on several ac- 
counts, was finally expected at the 
latter end of the month. One of the 
principal objects of this meeting was 
N 
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iQ ratify a treaty if alliance with 
• France an<J the different mem^rs of 
the Helvetic body, the preliminaries 
of which bad been concluded some 
time before, 

A respectable magistrate o'f the can- 
ton, with whom 1 became acquainted 
elsewhere, and who, after receiving 
at Glari,s with the warmth of a 
friend, doin me the honours of his 
country witu that cordiality which is 
peculiar to bis nation, assured me I 
might be present at the General As- 
sembly, and that he would do me a 
sensible pleasure in letting me see re- 
puMicans freely ilecJare themselves 
the friends of the French. I accepted 
his offer; but having some excursions 
to make in the vicinity, I went away 
with theiiesolution to return at the 
time appointed, 

I shall not describe the little jour- 
ney i made, as much to avoid antici- 
pating what Mr. Coxe has related, as 
to«» wave mentioning circumstances 
merely personal. Among the latter, 

I shall only say • hat I quitted at Zurich 
the brave' and faithful companion of 
my travels, with whom, tor three 
months, I had traversed the wildest 
* parts of Switzerland. On the 25th 
of July, I returned to the house of my 
worthy ft lend at Claris. On my way 
I overlook a peasant of the Alps, who 
was coming from the centre of the 
canton to assist at the sittings, and 
whose conversation did not a little 
tend to render the journey intere.st- 
Jiig. He was a man about forty, ra- 
ther of a stern appearance; but his 
ideas app^ed so solid, and bis cha- 
racter so sir(?lig!y marked, that I con- 
fess in speaking to him 1 was appre- 
hensive I should appear much his 
inferior in information. Let no one 
^udge of a fiee peasant by one who 
is degraded by slavery ; the latter has 
neither the ch^aracter nor the figure 
of the former : he is also as different 
from him in his pi ide of spirit as he is 
in that of bis gait and his external be- 
^yiour. My first questions put to 
mis peasant turned upon the object 
which at that time interested the 
whole canton; and, informing my 
liew companion that I was a Frencli- 
man> it was easy for me to obtain a 
satisfactory explanation. These he 
afforded me with a degree of interest 
which proved to me that the whole 
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canton was interested iffthe alliaoce, 
and that the treaty unithig the two 
nations was a bana which drew even 
individuals still closer, I shall not re- 
peat what this peasant, this shepherd, 
said to me about the republican con- 
stitution of his country, its defects, 
add advantages; upon the rights of 
men, as isucn, and upon their rights 
as citizens ; upon the connection and 
the origin of different governments. 
I should probably disfigure the simple 
truths, delivered with equal simplicity, 
by the addition of our technical terms j 
particularly if I should endeavour to 
make a man speak as a philosopher 
correspondent with the principles of 
truth ; a man who had them not so 
much upon his tongue as in his heart, 
there written by the hand of nature 
in characters w hich education and the 
laws have never altered. 

Here it is to be observed, I speak 
only of the free Swiss of the demo- 
cratic cantons. The peasant, subject 
to the aristocratic cantons, who has 
no share in the government, sink into 
(he lowest class of peasants : his mind 
is not ^o^ercised ; his passions do not 
develope themselves ; he is an ordi- 
nary man, ifot how'everw'ithout some 
strength of character, which the cli- 
mate and the nature of the govern- 
ment impresses upon all the ui habit- 
ants of Switzerland. In the democratic 
cantons it is much more so ; each^er- 
son there has a strong idea of bis in- 
dividual imporiance, and a warm sen- 
timent of liberty ; he takes care to be 
informed of his rights, learns to dis- 
cuss them ; he penetrates into the 
motives of government, reasons, and 
sometimes studies. In the Alps they 
read the Grecian and Roman history: 
shepherds there are in possession of 
libraries. 

Sunday, the 2yth, was fixed for the 
General A'^sernbly, at Schwanden; 

I proceeded thither with the magi- 
strate who protected me. Sebwanden 
lai^e rich town, about three miles* 
from Claris. A large meadow b.e-p 
tween the town and the mountain is 
the ordinary place for holding thq 
Assentbly; but the rainy weather 
and tlie floods prevented so many of 
the voters from'coming, that not more 
than a mird of them were supposed 
to be present. It was neces^jsry, 
however, to abide by the usual foxms> 
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and the coanci!, at which the Lan- 
daihman presided^ convoked the 
people in tne church cf the placei to 
Know if they wouJd proceed \Vitholit 
taking any cognizance of the absen- 
tees, or whether they wodld adjourn 
till the next day. Here three English- 
men, who had traversed the canton, 
joined us ; and the president, having 
demanded whether the Assembly 
would admit four strangers into the 
meeting, one of whom was a French- 
man, a loud and flattering acclama- 
tion announced the consent of these 
republicans. 

1 confess that, upon entering the 
church, a kind of terror was the first 
sensation I felt. About twelve hun- 
dred men collected in disorder within 
four walls which resounded with their 
voices, the president and the council 
being pressed in the centre, and 
threatened by a party of malccmtents, 
which could not be silenced, tended 
to render the spectacle truly formida- 
ble to men who had never witnessed 
any thing more boisteious than the 
debates of the bar, and th^ noise of 
the pit in a play-house. The English- 
men, who stood near n?«> were much 
longer in a state of uncertainty than 
myself, because they did not under- 
stand the language of the country. 
I was soon, however, in a situation to 
observe and to bear more cooly, and 
I was much struck with the apparent 
disproportion between the discourse 
and the appearanoe of tlie persons 
who took part in it. The most trivial 
objection was pronounced m such a 
tone, and so loud, accompanied with 
a play of the pliysiognomy so outre, 
that anyone, not acquainted with the 
language, would have taken it for a 
threat, and would have expected that 
the effecis of tMs resentment would 
immediately follow. 

Two full hours were occupied in 
deciding the question, which was agi- 
tated with so much the more warprub, 
because there was a strong party op- 
posed to the president and one of the 
councillors ot the regency, who, hav- 
ing been nominated conHn»‘i'»itries of 
the cantofi to procef d the Soleure and 
sign the preliminaries of treaty, 
had, according to some of the mem- 
bers, excee ded their insi met ions. — 
This party opposed an adjournment, 
because they wi re strong, while the 
opposite paiiy wished lui an adjouin- 


tnent, because the matter discussed 
Was of that importance as to requii^ 
the suffrages of the majority or the 
canton. After* a warm discussion, 
they adjpurned till the next day ; and 
we passed the remainder of the day 
and night in feasting among the bea- 
sants. In the GenerS Assembly which 
I had quitted, as well that which 
followed, I could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the prudence and firmness with 
which the president managed Hie most 
turbulent, and the dignity which he 
introduced into every part of his jus- 
tification. 

During these republican meetings, 
no situation can be more critical than 
that of a magistrate suspected 'of 
abusing his authority, or that even of 
a private citizen, whose ascendancy 
over others is apprehended. * Such a 
one runs the hazard of being censured 
on the spot with all that precipitation 
which distinguishes anil ritated people, 
and to fall, as it were, under tne fury 
of his adversaries. There have been 
several terrible examples of this kind 
in Switzerland. But not to offend 
my readers with these tragical stories, 

I shall cite but one instance of theso 
sum mar 1 proceedings. The cantodi 
of Zug exhibited this example. A 
peasant had g ven umbrage to his fel- 
low citizens by his disproportionate 
wealth, which, without increasing 
any of his real comforts, might have- 
■given him such an ascendancy oveV 
(hem, as might Iiavc been prejudicial 
to llieir liberty. The General Assem- 
bly ordered him to deliver iu a decla- 
ration of the nature ajvtl Amount of 
his property : this tlley divided into 
two parts ; one of which they return- 
ed to him, and the other they distri- 
buted, ly the head, among the rest of 
his fellow-citizens. Still he remained 
one of the ricliest nwii in the canton. 

Relative to this distribution ly tne 
head, when the General Assembly, 
inflicts any pecuniary fine, the bendit 
is intended to be mutually shared 
amongst all its membei s By the bead, 
is to be understood the uottffs, or other- 
wise those persons present at ihe As- 
sembly ; and, lastly, all the people of 
the canton, without disiiiKt.oM, uf«ill 
ages and of either sex. in 'het latter 
sense, an award to pay tJoe floj in per 
head w'ould rum any individual wliat- 
ever. 

N 2 
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** The president of this Assembly admire the sublime mixture of gtan- 
ttands up supported by a svvotd of dem and simplicity of which, till then, 
liberty.** Hiis is a long and unweildv I had not any idea.— Here every thing 
weapon, and one of those with which seemed to me to be worthy of the first 
the Austrians were formerly repulsed, of the ancient Romans, and the 
It is without the least ornamont, and Grecian republics. Such were the vir- 
has^iio other recommendation than tuous Gauls and the brave Germans, 
that of having been used by one of onl* respectable progenitors, 
the brave Swiss patriots of the four- Now let us place France on the 
teentb century. side of Switzerland: let us view these 

During Sunday afternoon the voters simple people assembled to treat upon 
arrived from all parts of Schwanden, an equal footing with the most mag- 
and the number being nearly com- nificent empire in the world ; our 
pJete, they proceeded next day to the astonishment will then increase, and 
plain. Tnere four rows of benches we shall have before our eyes an 
were^ prepared, and these were made image of the most singular kind, 
to form a circle about 300 feet in di- arising from a cbntrast political and 
ameter. The magistrates placed in moral, one of the most extraordinary 
the interior circle, the people, com- ever presented by modern history, 
posed of about 4000 men, all armed, The president opened the business 
occupied *the benches without dis- by a discourse, in which he laid be- 
tinction.' It is only out of courtesy fore the Assembly the details of liis 
that they allow the clergy of the can- commission, and the reasons which 
ton to have convenient seats near the induced him to sign the treaty. His 
magistrates. The president, standing colleague followed him in a discourse 
ancTsupported by the sword of liberty, full of nerve. I could not help think- 
was in the centre of the circle, with ing but that the corrupt Glaiis Ger- 
the registrar and two officers in their man, in the mouth of this man, had 
mantles in the liverv of the canton. — a peculiar grace. It certainly pro- 
Wonaen are not allowed to approach duced a sensible effect in the various 
the Circle; but boys of sixteen have shades of sentiment which it excited 
a right to be in the centre, provided upon the different physiognomies of 
they do not stand up. This is intended those who heard him. The conduct 
as a mark of respect to the assembly, of both these magistrates was, in fine, 
as well as the means of not arresting generally applauded, 
the sound of the voices, or hindering The president next proposed the 
t))e speakers from observing the looks ratification which the French ambas- 
ofeach other and that of the president, sador was waiting for at Soleure.-— 
Let us imagine, if we possibly can, A plurality of votes was necessary to 
any thing more imposing than this decide an object of this importance ; 
spectacle,, or more respectable than but the assembly cried out with one 
an assembl/^^^freeraen, met to dis- voice that it was unnecessary to count 
cuss their mutual interests, setting them; and if there was one citizen 
upon the soil that produced them, who was not the friend of the French, 
that nourishes thena, and which they there was no necessity for his being 
have defended against that yoke of known. Hie accljgnations were then 
domination which so long oppressed redoubled in such a manner, that it 
them ; and having^ before them their was not without a little pride that f 
children already inspired with the explained the cause ofit to my English 
liame of liberty, learning, from their companions. A letter was written 
example, to transmit it inviolate to immie^iately, and sealed by the presi- 
their posterity. What edifice can dent and tne recorder, in the name 
equal the majesty of this valley, pro- of the canton. The people ordered 
tected by the natural bulwarks of the one of the officers to take the letter 
country, strewed with cottages, and and proceed with it to Soleure. The 
covered ^ith flocks which present to officer, proud of his office, oowed to 
tfaese^ republicans the delights of their his felJo\y-citizen8, and departed. — 
country, and excite the love of it in T^e magistrate, my respectable friend^ 
their hearts? I was penetrated with embraced me; ana desired me toin- 
what i saw, and could not sufficiently form the french ambassador of wbat 





I had seea>>^en I wei^t to Soleuiej 
and, eight, da^s aftev> X had the pleat 
sure of fulfilling thk duty. , , 7 ' 

'After this tlie Assembly proceeded 
to the nomination of different officers 
of the regency, which is performed 
in this manner : The president^am-r 
ing the vacant office, the registrar goes 
round the whole circle vtjiting dowrt 
the names proposed. Every citizen 
is free to propose, but tlie number) of 
those who have a right to an office is 
very small 5 the same names are re- 
peated by every ' mouth, and the 
number of persons proposed never 
exceeds a certain point; the list is 
afterwards handed to the president, 
who offers the candidates alternately 
to the Assembly. The candidates 
approved are those for whom the 
greatest number of hands are held up. 
This proccedure is extremely tedious. 
The sitting, which commenced at tert 
in the morning, was not terminated 
till %even in the evening; and wa^ 
then on the point pf bre:iking up, 
when a new affair of a very different 
kind presented itself. ^ 

Two peasants, more than sixty 
years of H'^e, came to request of the 
assembly a dispensation to marry two 
poor orphans, to whom they promised 
to ensure a decent provision. Many 
spoke for them, when a clergyman 
urged the jinvileces of the church, 
and made a very learned discourse to 
prove that the legislature was exceed- 
ing its rights in intermeddling with 
religious affairs. He proposed re- 
ferring the case to the Ecclesiastical 
Copsistorv : upon this an opjKDsitioii 
was raisecl by a simple shepherd, who, 
among the degrees of persons pro- 
hibited from marriage, distinguished 
those who are incapacitated by the 
divine laws from others who are pro- 
hibited from marriage by human laws. 
As to the first, he said the Clergy had 
no more right to remove the prohi- 
bition than the laity : the second or 
civil prohibitions, he said, might be 
rernoved by those who had the right 
to impose them, and to abrogate the 
laws which they had madp according 
te circun^stances ; tliat is to say, by 
the* civil government. Let it be re- 
collected it is a shepherd who speaks. 
He concluded by calling upon the 
assembly to decide at once upon these 
marriage dispensations. A pleasant 


fd)ow. .(for .the Alps pr6docea some 
of this oast) observed, that since them 
two old men bad the fbror of metri- 
njony about theiTa,it would be belter 
they , should indulge themselves at 
their own expense than at the charge 
of others. ‘(A laugh.) Another ob- 
servation was. then made by another 
peasant, that if the Jaws were just, 
thiBse dispeijsations were acts of grace ; 
blit these ought not to be granted but 
under circumstances where great ad- 
vantages might result from not carry- 
ing^the law into execution. The mar- 
riage of an old man or two, he said, 
was not pf.jhat description: dispen- 
sations to deviate from the usual course 
of the law in such cases, he thought, 
ought not to be attended to, but should 
be reserved for such whose marriages 
might tencf to some usefulness in the 
state. These observations were una- 
nimously applauded, and the two old 
men were sent away without their 
request being granted; boweVbr, it 
was determined , to establish a new 
law upon this important subject at 
the next n^eeling. , 

This kiiulpf Swiss diet has not that 
regular order that some great assem- 
blies have, neither as ,to its object nor 
as to the time of its sitting. The re- 
gular assemblies in Switzerland are 
of three kinds : — Tli^ first are paro- 
chial, and this is held at Glaris, where 
deputies meet from each parish* 
Each of the protestant parishes, lo the 
number of fifteen, send four deputies. 
Claris, being a mixture of catholics 
and protestants, sends butjhree. The 
catholics send eight deputies and three 
supplementary councillors : ^ these 
were establisned by a convention in 
lt)83, to make up for any mediocrity 
in number. Next to these as.semblies 
are those called General^ and another 
called the Universe^ Assembly, This, 
to which is attached* the .sovereignly 
and the legislative power in their full 
plenitude, are held on the last Sunday 
in April. The magistrates, however, 
may advance or protract it eight days, 
though this ^pears to have been an 
usurpation. The General Assemblies 
are tlipse of the two religions separate ; 
the protestant assembly is held at 
Schwanden, the catholic^s at Naeffels. 
The epochs of these solemnities are 
fixed by the two sects;, but, as the 
protestants prefer the Julian calendar, 
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and the catholici ' have adopted the Hbeantifuliapd the plan of the build- 


new st^le^ both assemblies never meet 
on the tome dajr. 

The obsttuacy of the protestanU of 
Appenzell and Claris in adhei^ng td 
the old stile is singular; but it is said 
to have been occasioned by an ancient 
treaty, unfavourable to their sect, 
which' obliged ‘them to observe the 
catholic festivals : somet time after 
that the catholics adopted the new 
calendar, which the protestants re- 
fused, for no other reason than that 
they should not be obliged to observe 
this burdensome treaty, in which they 
had neither right nor interest. This 
treaty, made in 1083, notwithstand- 
ii^, was the epoch of the separation 
ofthe councils of the two religions; 
since whjctt each sect has tried its 
own criminals : this is a right, how- 
ever. which is very rarely exercised ; 
it is very seldom, indeed, that capital 
crimes are committed among these 
happy people, and there is never an 
executioner in the canton. Twenty 
years since there was an execution, 
and an executioner was brought from 
another place. This is a fact, which 
alone is sufficient to justify all that 
can be said of the happiness of this 
nation ; for a constitution which can 
thus stifle crime in its birth, ought to 
be bailed with enthusiasm by those 
whose laws are calculated for little 
else than punishment. 

I shall now follow Mr. Coxe to 
Einsiedlin. After having traversed 
the superb country that surrounds this 
famous abbuj^and passed the magni- 
ficent avenues ftlat lead to the valley, 
and the spot which offers the astonisn- 
ing spectacle of an edifice really im* 
posing, placed in the midst of desertisr 
and forests, it is difficult to preserve a 
mode of thinking and viewing things 
with such a critical eye as that of Mr. 
Coxe: the man that can preserve this 
temperature of mind, within sight of 
such a picture as this, without relax- 
ing from the severity of bis judgment, 
must have a soul inaccessible to any 
laudable enthusiasm. 

I confess that the sight of this place 
excited no small emotion in The ; its 
situation in the midst of a wild coun- 
try, and in a valley, has something 
particularly striking. Its architecture 


mg IS executed upon a grand scale ; 
nothing can be superior to the steps 
which lead to the platform^ of the 
edifice, by which a very easy ascent 
is prepared. The body of the church 
is laiige and well designed, and^ the 
chapd is consecrated to the miracn- 
Joos virgin,* the image of which is 
placed in the nave.* This sanctuary 
IS carefully defended by a double wall ; 
its interior would be wrapped in pro- 
found obscurity did not the rays of two 
lamps with difficulty penetrate thro* 
the darkness. There is a third light, 
which is concealed, and w'hich it 
would be scarcely imagined, throws 
a light upon the face of the Virgin. 
It is impossible to enter thi.s chapel, 
the floor of which is covered with 
prostrate sinners meditating in respect- 
ful silence, and penetrated with the 
happiness of having at length reached 
the object of their desires in the com- 
pletion of their journey, without feel- 
ing a sentiment of awe and respect. 
Viewing this pilgrimage only as phi- 
losophers, «.are there no satisfactory 
reflections in considering this place, 
visited by weak and sufl’ering mortals, 
as an asylum, affording succours 
against the diseases of the sou), and 
where such find a haven against thd 
storms that torment them,and which, 
though fictitious and imaginary, find 
a sure and so far a precious remedy ? 
Let us ^mpalhise with the weak- 
nesses of humanity, and respect the 
least of its hopes. Let us never blast 
or destroy the innocent comforts of 
any timid or credulous being. They 
merit, more than any other, the care 
and sufferance of philosophy and the 
indulgence of stronger minus. 

A reproach is cast upon indulgences, 
as if they had a direct tendency tode-< 
str^ the salutary fear and the effect 
of future punishments, thus encourag- 
ing crimes under the bopes of pardon* 
It seems to me that this kinci of rea- 
soning shews but little knowledge of 
the human heart. I believe that the 
offender who repents and gets absp- 
lution, is ndt so distant from virtue as 
he who, having no hopes of pardon^ 
delivers himself up to black despair* 
\To he coniinutdJl 
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4 MIWUTB OJlrf IMTgRESTING AC- 
COUNT the Interior of the 
V Sekaglio at Constantinople. 
[From Clarke's Travels in Greece, &c.] 

[The natural curiositt/ which we Hi feel 
to know the m^ysterious private of a 
place, sacred from profane intrustonf 
will he more than a sufficient apology 
for the length qf the following ex- 
tract'} 

I T so happened, that the gardener 
of the Grand Signior, during our 
residence in Constantinople, was a 
German. This person used to mix 
with the society in Pera, and often 
joined in the evening parties given by 
the different foreign ministers. In 
this manner we became acquainted 
with him ; and were invited to his 
apartments within the walls of the 
Seraglio, close to the gates of the 
Sultan’s garden. We were accom- 
panied, during our first visit, by his 
intimate friend, the secretary and 
chaplain of the Swedisl^ mission ; 
who, but a short time before, had 
succeeded in obtaining a .sight of the 
four principal Sultanas and the Sultan 
Mother, in consequence of his fre- 
quent visits to the gardener. They 
were sitting together one morning, 
when the cries of the black eunuchs, 
opening the door of the Clfarem, 
which communicated with the Se- 
raglio gardens announced that these 
ladies were going to take the air. In 
order to do this, it was nece‘;sary to 
pass the gates adjoining tlie gardener’s 
lodge ; where an arabal* was station- 
ed to receive them, in which it was 
usual for them to drive round the 
walks of the Seraglio, within the 
walls of the palace. Upon those oc- 
casions, the black eunuchs examine 
every part of the garden, and run be- 
fore the women, calling out to all 
persons to avoid approadiiug or be- 
bolding them, under pain of death. 
The gardener, and his friend thq 
Swede, instantly closed all the shuN 


* A ^covered waggon upon four 
wheels, with latticed windows at the 
sides, formed to conceal those who arc 
withiu. It is almost the only species 
Qf carriage in use vaong the Turks.^ 


ters, and locked the doors. The black 
eunuchs, arriving soon aAfr, and find- 
ing thp lodge shut, supTOsed the gar- 
dener to be absent. Presently tol- 
lowed the Sultan Mother, with the 
four principal Sultanas, who were in 
high glee, romping ac^l laughing with 
each othef. A small scullery window 
of thegardeher’s lodge looked directly 
towards the gate through which these 
ladies were to pass, and was separated 
from it only by a few yards. Here, 
through two small gimlet holes, bor^ 
for the purpose, they beheld very dis- 
tinctly the features of the women, 
whom they described as possessing 
extraordinary beauty. Three of the 
four were Georgians, having dark 
complexions and very long daiTc hair; 
but the fourth was remarkably fair ; 
and her hair, also of singular length 
and thickness, was of a flaxen colour ; 
neither were their teeth dyed black, 
as those of Turkish women generallv 
are. The Swedish gentleman saia, 
he was almost sure they suspected 
they were seen, from the address they 
manifested, in displaying their charms, 
and in loitering at the gate. This 
gave him and his friend no small de- 
gree of terror ; as they would have 
paid for their curiosity with iheir 
fives, if any such suspicion had entered 
the minds of the black eunuchs. He 
described their dresses as rich beyond 
all that can be imagined. Long 
spangled robes, 0[>en in front, witn 
pantaloons embroidered in gold and 
silver, and covered ^.^refusion of 
pearls and precious stones, displayed 
their persons to great advantage; but 
Were so heavy, as actually to encum- 
ber their motion, and almost to im- 
pede their walking. Their hair hung 
in loose and very^ thick tresses, on 
each side their cheeks ; falling quite 
down to the waist, and covering their 
shoulders behind* Those tresses were 
quite powdered with diamond^, not 
aisplayed according to any studied 
arrangement, but as if carelessly 
scattered, by handfuls, among their 
flowing locks. On the top of their 
heads, and rather leaning to orte side, 
they 'Wore, each of them, a smaH cir- 
cular patch or diadem. Their faces^ 
necks, and even their breasts, were 
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quite exposed ; npt. orfe of tliein hav- 
ing any veil. 

The German gardener, who had 
daily aece^ to different parts of the 
Seraglio, offered to conduct us not 
only over the gardens, but promised, 
if we would come singly, during the 
^season of the Rani(tdafi,f when the 
guards, being pp aJl night, would be 
stupefied during the day with sleep 
ana intoxication, to undertake the 
greater risk of shewing us the interior 
of (he Charnn, or apartments of the 
woi)ien j that is to say, of that part of 
it which they inhabit during the 
siin.mer ; for they were still in their 
winter chambers. We readily ac- 
cepfed his offer; I only solicited the 
further indulgence of being accom- 
panied by a,f*rench artist of the name 
of Preaux, whose extraoi dinary 
promptitude in design would enable 
Iiim to bring away sketches of any 
thing w'e might fina interesting, either 
in the Charem, or gardens of the 
Seraglio. The apprehensions of Mon- 
sieur Preaux were, however, so great, 
that it WHS with the greatest difficulty 
I could prevail upon him to venture 
into the Seraglio; and he afterwards 
either lost, or secreted, the only draw- 
ings which his fears would allow him 
to make while be was there. 

We left Pera, in a gondola, about 
seven o’clock in the morning; em- 
barking at Tophana, and steering to- 
wards that gate of the Seraglio wTiich 
faces the Bosporus on the south- 
eastern side, where the entrance to 
the Seraglio gardens and the gar- 
dener’s Icxilg^are situated. A Sos- 
fanghy, a sorT of porter, is usually 
seated, with his attendants, within the 
portal. Upon entering the Seraglio, 
the spectator is struck by a wild and 
confused assemblage of great and in- 
teresting objects : ^mong the first of 
these are, enormous cypresses, mas- 
sive and lofty masonry, neglected and 
broken sarcophagi, high rising mounds, 


* The Ramadan of the Turks an- 
swers to our Lent, as their Jiatram 
does to Easter. During the month of 
the Ramadan, they impose upon them- 
selves the strictest privations ; avoid- 
ing even, the use of tobacco, from uu n- 
r,i^ to sun-set. They feast all night 
during this season, and are therefore 
generally asleep during the day. » 
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and a long gloomy avenue, leading 
from the gates of the garden between 
the double wails of the Seraglio. Tius 
gate is the same by which the Sul- 
tanas came out for the airing before 
alluded to ; and the gardener’s lodge 
is Olathe right hand of it. The avenue 
extending from it, towards the west, 
offers a broad and beautiful, although 
solitary, walk, to ^ very considerable 
extent, shut in by high walls on both 
sides. Directly opposite this entrance 
of the Seraglio is a very lofty mound, 
or bank, covered by large trees, and 
traversed by terraces, over which, on 
the top, are walls with turrets. On 
the right hand, after entering, are the 
large wooden folding doors of the 
Grand Signor’s gardens; and near 
them lie many fragments of ancient 
marbles, appropriated to the vilest 
purposes ; among others, a sarcopha- 
gus of ttne block of marble, covered 
with a simple, though unmeaning 
bas-relief. Entering the gardens by 
the folding doors, a pleasing coup 
d'miiof trellis- work and covered walks 
is displayed, more after the taste of 
Holland tfian that of any other coun- 
try. Various and very despicable 
jets d'eaUi straight gravel- walks, and 
borders disposed in parallelograms, 
with the exception of a long green- 
house filled with orange;trees, com- 
pose all that appears in the small spot 
which bears the name of the Seraglio 
Gardens. The view, on entering, is 
down the principal gravel-walk ; and 
all the walks meet at a central point, 
beneath a dome of the .same trellis- 
work by which they are covered. 
Small fountains spout a few quarts of 
water into large shells, or form para- 
chutes over lighted bougies, by the 
sides of the w3ks. The trellis- work ^ 
is of wood, painted white, and covered' 
by jasmine ; and this, as it does not 
conceal the artificial frame by which 
it is sufmorted, produces a wretched 
effect. On the outside of the trellis- 
work* appear small parterres, edged 
with box, containing very common 
flowers, and adorned wqh fountains. 
On the righj hand, after entering the 
garden, appears the magnificojit kiosk, 
which constitutes the Sultan’s sum- 
mer residence ; and further on is the 
orangery before mentioned, occupying 
the whole extent of the wall on that 
side. Exactly opposite to the garden 
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gates, is the door tba Charem, or On the right and left are 1 he.jf«rh* 0 fb 
palace of the woitieP belonging to the ^artmentsof the Sultanand ISM tOcKS* 
Grand Siffnlor; a htirklrng not unlike From the centre of the dpme Mk- 
ontsv jof tte amall colleges in Cam- pepded a V^rge lustre, printed, iiy 
bridge, and inddsing the same sort of the English ambassador. Above' 
cioistered court. One side of this raised platform hangs another 
buUding extends across the uppcisex- of smaller size, but more elegant 
tremity of the garden, so that the Immediately over the ^ofas consrituU 
windows look jQto it. Below these ing the divdn, are mifrors engiiavdd 
windows are two small green-houses, with Tdikisk inscriptions ; . poetry^ 
filled with vei^ common plants, and and passages from the Kor 4 n. Tne 
a number of Canary-birds. Before sofas are of w hite 6 atin, beautifolljr 
the Charem windows, on the right embroidered by the women of the 
hand, is a ponderous, gloomy, wooden Seraglio. 

door : and this, creaking on its mas- Leaving the platform, on the left 
sive hinges, opens to the quadrangle, hand is the Sultan's private chamber 
or interior court of the Charem itself, of repose, the floor of which w siir- 
\Ve will keep this dopr shut for a rounded bv couches of very costly 
short time, in order to describe the workmansnip. Opposite to this cham- 
Seraglio garden more minutely ; and ber, on the other side of tfle tciosk, a 
afterward open it, to gratify the t ea- door opens to the apartment in which 
der’s curiosity. are placed the attendant Sultanas, the 

Still facing Charem on fhe left Sultan Mother, or any ladies in resi- 
hand, is a paved ascent, leading, dence with the sovereign. This ropm 
through a handsome gilded iron gate, corresponds exactly with the Sultan's 
from the lower to the upper garden, chamber, except that the couches are 
Here is a kiosk, which 1 sh2l pre- more magnificently embroidered, 
sently describe. Returning Jfrom the A small staircase leads from these 
Charem to the door by which we first apartments, to two chambers below, 
entered, a lofty wall on the right paved with marble, and as cold as any 
hand supports a terrace with a few cellar. Here a more numerous as- 
small parterres c these, at a consider- semblage of women are buried, as it 
able height above the lower garden, were, during the heat of summer, 
constitute what is now called the The first is a sort of antechamber to 
Upper Garden of the Seraglio; and, the other; by the door of which, in 
tiJi within these few' years, it was ‘the a nook of the wall, are placed the 
only one. Sultan s slippers, of common yellow 

Having thus completed the tour of morocco, and coarse workmanship, 
this small and insignificant spot of Having entered the marble chamber 
ground, let us nmv enter the Kiosk, immediately below the kiosk^ marble 
which I first mentioned as the Sultan's bason presents itself, with-uTouniaiii 
summer residence. It is situated on in the centre, containing water to the 
the sea-shore, and comnoands one of depth of about three inches, and a 
the finest views the eye ever behdd, few very small fishes. Answering to 
of Scutary and the Asiatic coast, the the platform mentioned in the de* 
mouth ot the canal, and a moving scription of the kiosk, is another, ex- 
pictnre of ships, gondolas, dolphins, actly of a similar nature, closely lat- 
birds, with all the floating pj^eantry ticed, where the ladies sit during the 
of this vast metropolis, such as no season of their residence m this ^ace. 
other capital in the world can pretend I was pleased with observing a few 
to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashion- things they had carelessly left upon 
ed after the airy fantastic style of the sofas, and which charactensed 
Eastern architecture, presents a spa- < their mode of life. ^ Among these 

cioua cliahibier, covered by,a dome, * — ■' T”""’ 

fromwhicli, towards the sea, advances surrounding every side of a jcym 
d raised platfoi'm surrounded by win- except t^t which contain the en- 
dows, and terminated by a divAn* trance.< It is raised about id iijc^ 

■■■,. , ... 4 — from the floor. W hen a divan is held^ 

^jmidipdn is a sort of couch, or it means nothing more than that tte 
cofa, cofnmon all over the Levant, , persons .composing it are thus scateo, 
l-jNivinsAi. MAO.Vor.XVIIL O 
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anEoelishivritit^-boXi ofblack VBP- passing soind narrow passages, 
Dished wood, with a sliding cover, and floors of which were ako matted, we 
drawers j the drawers contained co- came to a staircase leading to the op- 
loured writing-paper, reed pens, per- per 'apartments. Of sudi irregiilar 
fumed wax, and little bags cnade of and contused architecture> it is difl&- 
epabroidered satin, in umicli their cult to give any adequate description, 
billets-doux are sent, by negro slaves^ Wc passed from the lower dormitory 
who are both mutes and eunuchs, of the slaves to another above : this 
That liqueurs are drunk in these se- was divided into two tiers ; so that 
eluded chambers is evident ; for we one half of the numerous attendants 
found labels for bottles, neatly cut out it was designed to accommodate, slept 
with scissars, bearing Turkish inscrip- over the other, upon a sort of shelf or 
tions, with the words ** Rosoglio,** scaffold near the ceiling. From this 
** Golden Water,*' and ** Water of second corridor we entered into a 
L^e." Having now seen every part third, a long matted passage ; on the 
of tfiis building, we returned to the left of this were small apartments for 
garden, by the entrance which ad- slaves of higher rank ; and upon the 
mitted us to the kiosk. ^ right, a ser^s of rooms looking to- 

Our next and principal object was wards the sea. By continuing along 
the examUnation of the Cbarem ; and, this corridor, wc at last entered, the 
as the undertaking was attended with great Chamber of Audience, in which 
danger, we first took care to see that the Sultan Mother receives visits of 
the garden was cleared of Bostan^hies, cerenlbny from the Sultanas and other 
and other attendants ; as our curiosity, distinguished ladies of the Charem. 
if detected, would, beyond all doubt. Nothing can be imagined better suited 
have cost us our lives upon the spot, to theatrical representation than this 
A catastrophe of this nature has been chamber ; and 1 regret the loss of tlm 
already related by Le Bruyn. very accurate drawing which I caused 

Having inspected every alley and Monsier Ereaux to complete upon the 
corner of the garden, we advanced, spot. It is exactly such an apartment 
half-breathless, and on tip-toe, to the as the best painters of scenic decora- 
great wooden door of the passage tion would nave selected, to afl'ord a 
which leads to the inner court of this striking idea of the pomp, the seclu- 
inysterious edifice. We succeeded sion, and the magnificence, of the 
in forcing this open } but the noise of Ottomau court. The stage is best 
its grating hinges, amidst the profound suited for its representation; and 
silence of the place, went to our very therefore the reader is requested to 
hearts. * We then entered a smail have the stage in his imagination 
quadrangle, exactly resembling that while it is described. It was sun 
of Qaeqn]s College, Cambridge, filled rounded with enormous mirrors, the 
with wew. « It was divided into two costly donations of Infidel Kings, as 
parts, one raised above the other; the they are styled by the present posses- 
principal side of the court containing sors. These mirnors the women of 
an opm cloister^ supported by small the Seraglio sometimes break in their 
white marble columns. Everything frolics*. At the Upper e|id ia the 

appeared in a n^lected state. The -j— — . , 

Women only rcs^ide here during sum- * The mischief done in this way, by 
men Their winter apartments may the G rand Signior’i women, is so great, 
be compared to the late Bastile of that some of the most costly articles 
France; and the decoration of these of^ furniture are removed, when thoy 
apartments is even mferior to that come from their winter apart inOnls to 
which I shall presently describe.^ this palace. Among the number, was 
Flrom this court, forcing open a small the large coloured lustre given by the 
window near the grouno, we climbed EarloiElgin: this was only suspended 
Mto the building, and alightedtoipon during tnetr absence ( and even then 
a long range of wooden beds, or by a common rope. We sawibtn thh 
otmehes, covered by mats, prepared state. The ofl'ending ladies, when 
for the reception ofa hundred slaves: detectedi are whipped hy the black 
IhM reached the whole extent of a eunuchs,wbom it is tfaeircbief^atnijise- 
long centidor. From hence, meat to elude and to ridicule; « 
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tbrooe, a sort ci m which the Soltan ldothery cotiMded bylMtpB* 
Soitana sits^ surrouiM^ by latticed wock trom the rest of the aparttes^tr 
blinds^ for even here her person is Fountains play constantly Into thtf 
held too sacied to be exposed'^to the floor of this batb^ from all its sides 
common observation ot slaves and and every degree of refined luxafj 
females of the Charem. A lofty flight* has been added to the work» which a 
of broad steps, covered with crinoson people, of all others best versed in toe 
cloth, leads to this cage, as to a throne, ceremonies of the bath; . have been 
Immediately ^in front of it are two capable of inventing orwquiring. ^ 
burnished chairs of state, covered Leaving tlv9 bath, and returnmg^ 
with crimson velvet and gold, one on along the passage by which we came, 
each side the entrance. To the right we entered what is calfed the Ckatn* 
and left of the, throne, and upon ber of Repose, Nothing need be said 
level with it, are the sleeping apart- of it, except that it commands the 
meiits of the Sultan Mother, and her finest view anywhere afforded from 
principal females in waiting. The this point of the Seraglio. It fi^fms a 
external windows of the throne are part of the building well known to 
all latticed : on one side they look strangers, from the circumstance of 
towards the sea, and on the other into its being supported, towards the sea. 
the miadrangle of the Charem ; the by twelve columns of that beantiful 
ebamoer itself occupying the whole and rare breccia, the viride Lacedee^ 
breadth of the building, on the -side monium of Pliny*, called by Italians 
of the quadrangle into which looks. II verde antico. These columns are 
The area below the latticed throne, of the finest quality ever seenj and 
or the front of the stage (to follow the each of them consists of one eiftire 
idea before proposed), is set ap^t for stone. The two interior pillars are 
attendants, for the dancers, for actors, of green Egyptian breccia, more beau- 
music, refreshments, and wjiatsoever tiful than any specimen of the kind 
is brought into the Charem for the existing. 

amusement of the court. This place We now proceeded to that part of 
is covered with Persian mats ; but the Charem which looks into the Se- 
tbese are removed when the Sultana raglio garden, and entered a large 
is here, and the ricliest carpets sub- apartment, called Chalved Yiertzy, 
stituted in their place. or, as the French would express it, 

Beyond the great Chamber of Au- italic de promenade. Here the other 
dience is the Assembly Room of the ladies of the Charem entertain them- 
Sultan, when he is in the Charem. selves, by hearing and seeing come- 
Here we observed the magnificent dies, farcical representations, dances, 
lustre before mentioned. The Sultan and music. We found it in the state 
sometimes visits this diamber during of an old lumber-room. I^rge dusty 
the winter, to hear music, and to pier-glasses, in heavy^ildlSa frames, 
amuse himself with his favourites; neglected and broken, stood, like the 
It is surrounded by mirrors. The Vicar of Wakefield’s familv picture, 

' other ornaments display that strange leaning against the wall, tne whole 
niixture of magnificence and wretch- length of one side of the room. Old 
ednast which characterise all the state furniture; shabby bureaus of the 
chambers of Turkish grandees. — worst English work, made of oak. 
Leaving the Assembly Boom by the walnut, or mahogany; inlaid broketi 
same door through winch we entered, cabinets ; scattered fragments of chan- 
and continuing, along the passage^ as deliers; scraps of paper, silk rags, and 
befim, which runs pardlel to the empty confectionary boxes ; were the 
sea^shore, we at lengtli reached, what only objects in this part of the plac^. 
fn^t be termed the Sanctum Sane-- From this room we descended into 
torum of this Fkphian temple, the the court of the Charem ; and, having^ 
Baths of the Snhan Mother and the crossed ft, ascended, by a flight 
four principal Sultanas. These are steps, to an upper parterre, for the 

smallto hut very elegant, constructed 

of udiHe mmole, and lighted by PretiosissimI quidtm genesis, 

^gCQUMdghtts above. At the upper end cuitc^isque hilariuf.^ Net. Hist. tb. 
w a rals^ sudatory and bath for the xxavi. c.f. 
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r)ur|TOse of examiDtng a prt bf the 
DiirWmg appropriated to rise inferior 
ut the Seraglio. Finding it ex- 
actly upon the plan of the rest, only 
worse furnished, and in ac more 
wretched state, we returned, to qutr 
the Cbarem entirely, and effect our 
iqtreyt to the, garden. The reader 
niay imagined opr consternation, on 
finding that the great do<^r was closed 
upon us, and that we were locked in. 
Lastening, to ascertain if any one was 
stirring, we discovered that a slave 
had entered to feed some turkeys, 
Ivho w'ere gobbling and making a 
great •noise at a small distance- We 
profited by their tumult, to force back 
t[»e huge lock of the gate with a large 
sipiie, which fortunately yielded to 
our blows, land we made our escape. 

We now quitted the lower garden 
of the Seraglio, and ascended, by a 
paved road, towards the Chamber of 
tht Garden of Hyacinths. This pro- 
mised to be interesting, as we were 
tpld the Sultan passed almost all his 
private hours in that apartment ; and 
the view of it might make us ac- 
quaints^ with occupations and amuse- 
ments, which characterize the man, 
divesicd of the outward parade of the 
Sultan. We presently turned from 
the paved ascent, towards the right, 
and entered a small garden, laid out 
into very neat oblong borders, edged 
with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here 
no plant is suffered togrow,except the 
hyacinth ; whence the name of this 
garden, and the chamber it contains. 
-r-We examined this apartment, by 
looking tbi^igh a window. Nothing 
can be more magnificent. Three sides 
of It were surrounded by a divan, tlie 
cushions and pillows of which were 
of black embroidered satin. Opposite 
the windows of the chamber was a 
fire-placei after the ordinary European 
fashion ; and on *cach side of this, a 
door covered with hangings of crim- 
son cloth. Between eacn of these 
doors and the fire-place appeared a 
glass-case, containing the Sultan’s 
private library;^ every volume being 
in mapusqript, and upon shelves, one 
above the other, and the title of each 
book written upon the edges of its 
leaves. From the ceiling of Hie room. 
Which was of burnished goM, oppo- 
site e^h, 6{ the doors, and also oppo- 
site to the fire-place, hung Uiree gilt 


cages, containing smai! figures of af'*- 
tt&ial birds: these ^Dg by mechst*- 
nisra. ' In the centre of tne rooth 
stood an enormous gilt braziefr 1»up- 
ported, in an ewer, by four flwsjiive 
claws, like vessels seen under .side* 
boards in England. Opposite fo the 
entrance, on one side of the sipait* 
ment, was d raised bench, crossing a 
door, on which were; placed an em- 
broidered napkin, a vase, and basdtt^, 
for washing • the beard and hands. 
Over this bench, upon the wall, was 
suspended tlie large embroidered 
portefeutlle, worked with silver 
thread on yellow leather, which is 
carried in procession when the Sultan 
goes to mosque, or elsewhere in pub- 
fic, to contain the petitions presented 
\>y bis subjects. In a nook close to 
the door was also a pair of yellow 
boots ; and on the bench, by the ewer, 
a pair of slippers of the same materials. 
These are placed at the entrance of 
every apartment frequented by the 
Sultan. The floor was covered with 
Gobelins tapestry; and the ceiling, 
as before jtated, njagnificenlly gilded 
and burnished. Croupes of arms, 
such as pistols, sabres, and poignards, 
were disposed, with very singular 
taste and effect, on the different com- 
partments of the walls ; the handles 
and scabbards of which were covered 
with diamonds of very large size : 
thes^, ns they glittered around, gave 
a most gorgeous effect to the sj^en- 
dour of this sumptuous chamber. 

We had scarce ended our survey of 
this costly scene, when, to Our great 
dismay, a Bostangby made his appear- 
ance within the apartment ; but, for- 
tunately for us, bis head was turned 
from tne window, and we ttntnedi- 
ately sunk, below it, creeping upon 
our bands and knees, until we got 
clear of the Garden of Hyacinths.*— 
Thence, ascending to the um;^ walks, 
we^ssed an aviary of nigntingales. 

Tne walks in Jhe upper garden are 
veiV small, in^ wretened conditfon, 
and laid out in worse taste than the 
fore-court of a Dutchman’s house in 
the suburke of the Hague. Small 
they are, they constituted, until iate- 
Jy, the whole of the Seragho gardens 
near the sea ; and from tlKin may be 
seen the whole prospect of the 
trance to the canal, and the opposise 
cokst of Scutary. Here, an old kiosk. 
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teen a very or^nary ihdrble slab, 
salaried on iron crampfi : thin liever- 
was a present^ from Charles 
thi^ Twelfth of Sweden. It h pre^ 
cltely the sort of sideboard seen in the 
lowesi inns of England j and> while 
it .may be said no person woul<t pay 
half the amount of its freight to send* 
it b^ck again* it shews the nature of 
the presents then made to the Porte 
by foreign prinees. From these for*, 
mal parterres we descended to (he gar- 
dener's lodge* and left the gardens by 
the gate through which we entered, 

1 never should have offered so co- 
pious a detail of the scenery of this 
remarkable place, if I did not believe 
that an account of the interior of the 
Seraglio would be satistactory, from 
the secluded nature of the objects to 
which it bears reference, and the little 
probability there is of so favourable 
an opportunity being again granted, 
to any traveller, for its investigation. 


The British Spy in America. 
[Continued from p. ^^ 2 .] 

Letter IJf. 

Richmond, Sept, 15. 

Y OU inquire into the state of your 
favourite art in Virginia. Elo- 
quence, my dear S , has few 

successful votaries here : I mean elo- 
quence of the highest order ; silch as 
tnat to which, not only the bosom of 
your friend* but the feelings of the 
whole British nation* bore evidence, 
in listening to the charge of the Be- 

f ums ill the prosecution of Warren 
lastings. 

In the national and state legislatures, 
as well as at the various bars in the 
United States, 1 have heard great vo- 
lubility, much good sense, and some 
rahdom touches of the pathetic; but 
in the same bodies, 1 have heard a far 
greater proportion of puerile rant, or 
tedious and disgusting inanity. T^hree 
remarks are true as to almost all their 
orators. First, they have not a suffi- 
cient fund of general knowledge; 
secondly, they have not ttie habit of 
close and solid thinking ; thirdly, 
they do not aspire at original oma- 
meuts.— From these three defects it 
most generally results, that although 
pour out, easily enough a torrent 
of words^ yet' these are destitute of 


the light of erudition^ the pvaddcal 
utility of just and copious tliought, or 
those novel and beautiful almsloifs 
and fembellishmeni^, with which tbe 
very scenery of the country is* so 
hignly calculated to inspire them^ 

The truth is, my dear S — , that 

this scarcity of genuine and sublime 
eloquence is not conhaM to the Uni- 
ted States ; V^stances of it in any ci- 
vilised country have always been rare 
indeed. Mr. Blair is certainly correct, 
in the opinion, that a state of nature 
is most favourable to the higher ef- 
forts of the imagination, and the more 
unrestrained and noble raptiiVes of 
the heart. Civilisation, wherever it 
has gained ground, has interwoven 
with society a habit of artificial and 
elaborate decorum, whidi mixes in 
every operation of life, deteA the fan- 
cy from every bold enterprise, and 
buries nature under a load of hypo- 
critical ceremonies. A man, there- 
fore, in order to be eloquent, hSs to 
forget the habits in which he has 
been educated; and never will he 
touch his audience so exquisitely as 
W’hen he goes back to the primitive 
simplicity of the patriarchal age. 

I have said that instances of genuine 
and sublime eloquence have always 
been rare in every civilised country. 
It is true that Tally and Pliny the 
younger have, in their epistles, re-, 
presented Rome, in their respective 
days, as swarming with orators of the 
first class; yet, from the specimens 
which they themselves have left us, 
I am led lo entertain a very humble 
opinion of ancient eloqiv^ce. 

Demosthenes we Tenow has pro- 
nounced, not the chief, but the sole 
merit of an orator to consist in deU- 
very^ or, as Lord Venilam translates 
it, in action i and, although 1 know 
that the world would proscribe it as 
a literary heresy, I cannot help be- 
lieving Tdlly'i merit to hai?e been 
principally of that kind. For my 
own part, I confess very frankly, that 
I have never met with any thing of 
his which has, according to my taste, 
desei^’cd the name of superior elo- 
quence. His style, indeed, is pure, 
polished, sparkling, full and sono- 
rous; and perhaps deserves all the 
encomiums which have been bestow 
ed on it. But an oration, certainly, 
no more deserves the title of superior 
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eloquence, because its style is oi:na- 
mented, than the figure of an Apollo 
would deserve the epithet of elegant, 
merely from tl\e superior texture and 
flow of the drapery. In readpig an 
oration, it is tJie mind to which I 
look. It is the expanse and richness 
of the conception itself which J re- 
gard, and not ,the glittering tinsel 
wherein it may be attired. Tully’s 
orations, exnnpned in this spirit, have, 
with me, sunk far below the grade at 
which we have been taught to fix 
tliem. 

It is true, that at school, I learned, 
like the rest of the world, to lisp 
•‘Cicero the orator;’* but when I 
grew up and began to judge for my-, 
self, I opened his volumes again, and 
looked in vain for that sublimity of 
conception which fills and astonishes 
the mind { that simple pathos which 
finds such a sweet welcome in every 
breast ; or that resistless enthusiasm 
of unaffected passion which takes the 
heart by storm. ,On the contrary, let 
me Confess to you, that, whatever 
may be the cause, to me he seemed 
cold and vapid, and uninteresting and 
tiresome: not only destitute of that 
compulsive energy of thought which 
we look for in a great man, but even 
void of the strong, rich, and varied 
colouring of a superior fancy. His 
masterpiece of composition, his work 
De Oratore, is, in my judgment, ex- 
fremely light and unsubstantial ; and 
in trutl) is little more than a tissue of 
rhapsodies, assailing the ear indeed 
with pleasant sounds, but leaving few 
clear and irttful’ traces on the mind, 
riutnrch speaks *t)f his person as all 
grace, his voice as perfect music, his 
look and gesture as all alive, striking, 
dignified, and peculiarly impressive ; 
and 1 incline to the opinion, that to 
these theatrical advantages, connected 
with. the just relia*nce which the Ro- 
mans htid in his paliiotism and good 
judgment, their strong interest in the 
subjects discussed bjMfiim, and their 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
idiom of hU language, his fame, while 
living arose; and that it has been, 
since, prop^ated by the schools 
on account of the classic purity and 
elegance of his style. 

Mmy of these remarks are, in my 
opmioi^ociually applicable to Demos- 
ibeoes.. He deserves, indeed, the 


dhtinctioD cf having more fire on# 
less smoke than Tully. But, in the 
majestic march of the mind, in force 
of thought, .'ind splendoui; ofimagefj^ 
1 think both the orators of Greece 
and Rome eclipsed by more th^ one 
persoj^ within his majesty’s dominions. 

Heavens I how should I be anatlie- 
matised and excommunicated by eve- 
ry pedagogue in (Jreat Britain, if 
tae.se reiiKirks were made public t— 
Spirits of Car and of A-schami I have 
mercy upon me! Woe betide the 
hand that plucks the wizard beard of 
hoary error ! From lisping infancy to 
stooping age, the reproaches, the 
curses of the world shall be upon itl 
—But to you, my dearest S-. — , my 
friend, niy preceptor, to you I dis- 
close my opinions with the same free- 
dom, and for the same purpose,' that 
I would expose my wounds to a sur- 
geon. To you it is peculiarly proper 
that 1 should make my appeal on this 
subject; for when eloquence is the 
theme, your name is not far off. 

Tell me, then, you who are capa- 
ble of doing it, what is this divine 
eloquence.^ What the charm by 
winch the orator binds the senses of 
his audience ; by which he attunes, 
and touches, and sweeps the human 
lyre, with the resistless sway and 
master hand of a Timothens? Is 
not the whole mystery comprehended 
in one word— sympatny ? I mean not 
merely that tender passion which 
quavers the lip and fills the eye of the 
nabe when he looks on the sorrows 
and tears of another; but that stil( 
more delicate and subs ile quality, by 
W'liicli we passively catch the Very 
coloui-s, momentum, and strength of 
the mind, to whose operations we 
are attending j which converts every 
speaker to whom we listen into a 
Procrustes, and enables him, for the 
moment, to stretch or lop our facul- 
ties to fit the standard of his own 
mind. 

Tifis is a very curioas subject. I 
am sometimes half inclined to adopt 
tlie notion stated by our great Bacon 
in his original and masterly treatise on 
the ad va nedment of learn i ngp “ Fas- 
cination,” says he, is the power and 
act of imagination intensive upon 
other bodies than the body of the 
imaginaiit; wherein the sdiool Of 
Paracelsus and the disciples of pr#* 
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.natuml magic have been so tangible in every sentence ? whereas^ 
intemperate, as that they have exalted if Tenter on the satne aixiasement, 
the power of the imagination to be after having attended to the last* 
mhch one with the power of miracle- mentioned orator, I shall be astonish^ 
WQcku^ faith: others that dmw ed at jhe elevation and vigour of my 
i^ner to probability, calling to their own thoughts; And if I meet, aocN 
view the secret passages of tj^ings, dentally, with the same production* 
and especially of the contagion that a month or twoaftet^ards, when mv 
passeth from body to body, do con- mind has lost the ipspiralion, sliall 
ceive it should likewise be agreeable scarcely reyognise it for my own 
to nature, that there should be some work ! 

transmissions and operations from Whence is all this ? To me it 
spirit to spirit, without the mediation would seem that it must proceed 
of the senses : whence the conceits either from the subtile commerce be- 
have grown, now almost made civil, tween the spirits of men, which Ixjrd 
of the mastering spirit, and the force Verulam notices, and which enables 
of confidence, and tlie like.” This the speaker, thereby, to identify his 
notion is further explained in his hearer with hiriisell'j or else that the 
Sylva Sylvarum, wherein he tells a mind of man |)ossesses, independently 
story ot an Egyptian soothsayer, who of any volition on the payt of its pro- 
made Mark Antony believe, that his prietor, a species of pupillary faculty 
genius, which was otherwise brave of dilating and contracting itself, in 
and confident, was, in the presence proporlion to the pencil of the rays 
of Octavianus Caesar, poor and cow- of light w l.ich the speaker tlrrows 
ardly: and therefore be advised him upon it;' which dilatation orcontrac- 
to absent himself ns much qs he t ion, as in the case of the eye, cannot 
could and remove far from him. It be immediately and abruptly altered, 
turned out, however, that this sooth- Whatever may be the solution, the 
saver was suborned by "Cleopatra, fact, I think, is certainly as I have 
wno wished Antony’s compatiy in stated it : and it is remarkable that 
E^pt. the same effect is produced, though 

Yet, if there be not something of perhaps in a less degree, by perusing 
this secret intercourse from spirit to books into which dinerent degrees of 
spirit, how does it Jianpen that one spirit and genius have been infused, 
speaker shall gradually invade and 1 am acquainted with a gentleman 
benumb all the faculties of n:y soul \yho never sits down to a coraposi- 
as if I w^ere handling a torpedo ; .wlnle tion, wherein he wishes to shine, with- 
another shall awaken and arouse me, out previously reading, with intense 
like the clangor of the martial trnm- application, half a dozen pages of his 

How does it huppen rhat the favourite Bolingbroke. Having taken 
first shall infuse his poor spirit into the character and Rtip;j'lse of that 
my system, lethargise my native in- writer's mind, he deeteres that be feels 
tellects, and bring down my powers his pen to flow with a spirit not his 
exactly to the level of his own ? or own; and that, if in the course of kis 
that the last shall descend upon me work his powers begin to languish, 
like au angel of light, breathe new he finds it easy to revive and <marge 
energies into my frame, dilate my them afresh from the same never- 
soul with his own intelligence, exalt failing soufoe* * 
me into a new and nobler region of If ti)ese things be not visionan% it 
thought, snatch me from the earth at becomes important to a man, tor a 
pleasure, and wrap me to the sdVenth new reason, j^hat b(K)ks he reads, 
heaven? And, what is still more and what company he keeps; since, 
wonderful, how does it happen that according to Lord Verulam’a notion, 
these difterent effects endure so long an influx of the spirits of others smy 
after the agency of the lipeaker has change the, native character of bis 
ceased; tnsomuch, that if 1 sit down heart and Understanding before he is. 
to any intellectual exercise, after list- aware of it; or, according to the 
ening to the first speaker, my per- other suggestioh, he may so babitu- 
formancB shall be unworthy even of ally contract the pupil ot his mind as 
andr the numb-^sh visible and to be dMtqualified for the comprehend 
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won of a great subject, atid fu only of the reality, tire heart neverthetarts 
for microscopic obsicrvations. WJierc- possesses a keen unerring , sense, 
as, by keeping the company, and read- which never fails to detect the im- 
iiig the works of men of magnani- posture. It would seem as if tlre^ 
mity and genius only, li'J may fccoive heart of man stamps a secret mark 
ihe»r cjualuies by subtile transmission, on all its effusions, which alone can 
and, eventually,’ get the ej^e, the ar- give^thera currency, and which no 
dour, and the enterprise ot an eagle, ingenuity, however adroit, can «uc- 
Bnt whither am I wandering? — cessfully cotinterfeit. 

Permit me to return. Admitting the I have been not a little diverted 
correcfiicss of the nrincij^lcs formerly here in listening to ^me fine orators, 
mentioned, it would seem to be a fair who deal almast entirely in this pa- 
coftclusion, that whenever an orator thos of the head. They practise the 
wishes to know what effect he Ijas start, the pause — make an immense 
WTOught on his audience, he should parade of attitudes and gestures, and 
coolly, and conscientiously propound seem to imagine themselves piercing 
to himself this question : Have I my- the* heart with a thousand wounds : 
self, throughout my oration, felt the heart all the time developing 
those clear and cogent convictions of every trick that is played to cajole 
judgment, and that |)nre and exalted her, and, sitting serene and composed, 
fire of the soul, with which 1 wished looks on and srniles at the ridiculous 
to inspiie others? For, he may rely pageant as it passes ! 
on it, tliat he can no more impart (dr Nothing can, in my opinion, be 
to use Bacon s word, transmit; con- more ill-judged in an orator, than to 
vicligns and sensations which he him- indulge himself in this idle artificial 
self has not, at the time, sincerely parade. Jt is paiticulai ly unfortunate 
felt, than he can convey a clear title m an exordium. It is as much as to 
to pro|xjrty in which he himself has say caveat auditor; and for my own 
no title. part, the riioment I see an orator rise 

This leads me to remark a defect with ibis menacing majesty, assume 
which I have noticed more than once a look of solemn wisdom, stretch 
in this country. Following np too forth his right arm like the ruhens 
closely the cold conceit of the Roman dexter of Jove, and hear him open 
division of an oration, the speakers his throat in deep and tragic tone, I 
set aside a pnrticul*ir part of (heir dis- feel myself involuntarily braced and 
couFi^e, usually the peroration, in in an.airitude of defence, as if I were 
which they take it into their heads going to lake a bout w’ith Mendoza^ 
that they will be pathetic. Accord- The Virginians boast ot an orator 
ingly, when they reach this part, of nature, whose manner was the re- 
wheiher it prompted by the feel- verse of all this, and he is the only 
ings or iiqt. mighty bustle com- orator of whom they do boast with 
meiices. The .speaker pricks up his much emphasis. I mean the cele- 
ears, erects his chest, tosses his arms brated Patrick Henry, whom 1 regret 
with hysterical vehemence, and .says that I came to this country too Tato 
every thing which lie supposes ought to see. 1 cannot, indeed, easily for- 
to affect his hearers}^ but it is all in give him, even in the grave, his per- 
vain : for it is obvious that every sonal instrumentality in separating 
thing he says is* prompted by the these fair colonies from Great Britain ; 
heaef; and, however it may display yet J dare not withhold from the 
his ingenuity and fertility, however it memory of his talenis the tribute of 
may appeal to the admiration of his resp^t to which they are 190 justly 
heamrs, it will n^ver strike deeper, entitled. , 

Hhohearp of the audience will refuse J am told that his general appear- 
afl commerce except with the heart ance and manners were those of a 
of the speaker; nor, in this com- plain farmer or planter of the back 
niercc isdt passible by any disguise, country; that in this c!wac\er be al* 
however artful, to impose false w'are ways entered on the exordiunr of an 
on tbent. However the speaker may oration : disqualifying himself with 
iibour to seem to feel, however near looks and expressions of humility so 
lie may approach to tne appearance lowly apd unassuming, as tbrew 
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everj^ heaiioff its guard, and induced 
his audieu% to listen to him with the 
same easy openness with which they 
would converse with an honest neigh- 
bour : but, by and by, when it was 
little expected, he would take a flight 
so high, and blaze with a splendour 
$0 heavenly, as filled them with a 
kind of religions awe, and gave him 
the force and authority bf a prophet. 

You remember this was the man- 
ner of Ulysses ; commencing with 
the look depressed, and hesitating 
voice. Yet I dare say Mr. Henry 
wa.s directed to it, not by the example 
of Ulysses, of which it is very pro- 
bable, that, at the commencement of 
his career, at least, he was entirely 
ignorant ; but either that it was the 
genuine, trembling diffidence, with- 
out which, if Tully may be believed, 
a great orator never rises j or else that 
he was prompted to it by his own 
sound judgment, and his ^intimate 
knowledge of the human heart. 

I have seen the skeletons of some 
of,, his orations. The periods* and 
their members are short, quick, eager, 
palpitating, and are manifestly the 
extemporaneous effusious of a mind 
deeply convinced, and a heart in- 
flamed with zeal for the propagation 
of those convictions. They atford, 
however, a very inadequate sample 
of his talents: the stenographer hav- 
ing never attempted to follow, him, 
when he arose m the strength and 
awful majesty of his genius. 

I am not a little surprised to find 
eloquence of this high order so negli- 
gently cultivated in the United States. 
Uonsidering what a very powerful 
engine it is in a republic, and how 
peculiarly favourable to its culture 
the climate of republics has been al- 
ways found, I expected to have seen 
in America more votaries to Mercury 
than even to Plutus. Indeed, it 
would be so sure a road both to 
wealth and honours, that if I coveted 
either, and were an American, I 
would bend all my powers to its ac- 
quirement, and try whetlier £ could 
not succeed as well as Demosthenes 
in vanquishing natural imperfections. 
Ah ! my dear S— — , were you a citi- 
zen of this country ! You, under the 
influence of whose voice a parliament 
of Great Britain has trembled and 
shuddered, while her refined and en- 
Universal Maj». Vol. XVIII. 


lighten^ galleries have wept and 
fainted in the excess of feeling! — 
what might you not accomplish ? 
But, for the honour of my country, 

1 am much better pleased that you 
are a»Briton. 

On the subject of Virginian elo- 
quence you shall hear fui ther from 
me. In the mean time, adieu, niy 
S — , my friend, *my father ! 

# 

To the Editor of the Virginia Argus. 

Sir, 

As the theory of the earth derives 
importance from its dignity/ if not 
from its utility, and has of late years 
given birth to many ingenious specu- 
lations, 1 shall offer no apology for 
troubling vou with the following re- 
marks, which were suggested by an 
essay in last W“ednesday’s Argus, in- 
titled The British Spy.” 

Sea shells anil other marine produc- 
tions, difiering in no respect* from 
those which now exist in their native 
element, have been found in every 
exploied pait of the globe. They are 
found, too, in the highest as well as in 
the lowest situations; on the loftiest 
mountains of Europe, and the still 
loftier Andes of South America. To 
go no further from home, out own 
Allegany abounds with them. ^How 
were these jubstances separated from 
their parent ocean ? Do they still re- 
main in their primitive beds ? and has 
the water deserted them, or have they 
deserted the water? These questions, 
diffcicntly answered, give rise to dif- 
ferent theories. 

Among these theoT'ics, that of tli« 
Count dc Buffon stands conspicuous. 
Adorned witli all the graces of st>le, 
and borrowing a lustre from his other 
splendid pioductions, it has long had 
its fujj share of adgiircrs. After ex- 
hibiting new proofs of a former sub- 
mersion, in which he discovers great 
ingenuity, and is certainly entitled 
to great praise, lie proceeds to account 
for the earth in its present form, by a 
natural operation of the ocean which 
covered it. This ^hypothesis, ^hicli 
the British Spy has partially adopted, 
h liable to many objections, which, to 
me at least, are insuperable. I will 
briefly notice some of the most ob- 
vious. 

Although alluvion may account for 
P 
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small arce«;sions of soil pearly on a 
level with tlic ocean, it cannot e\j)lain 
the formation of moiin tains. it is 
contiary to all the known lavvs of na- 
ture to suppose that a fJuitl couhl lift* 
so far ahove its o\\n level, bcklics 
many times heavier tfian itself. 

Attain, if the ocean, ss Biiilbn inairi- 
t.^ius, have a tcnrlf iicy to wear away 
all poitits and en! indices over whi<‘h 
it passes it would c\cit tiiife tendency 
on the nuHintams itself had formed; 
or rirtlier, it would prevent their for- 
inntion. it is surely inconsistent to 
.suppose the ocean would produce 
inoiinfaMts, and at tlie .same time w'car 
away those that aheady cxiatcd. In- 
deed, the author himself •«ecmed to 
be awaic of the invincible olyections 
to this patt of his theory, and endea- 
vours to cyadc their foice by sinking 
a part of the tailh, in the cavity occa- 
sioned by which the supcrHuoiK wa- 
tcis find a sutlicicnt receptacle ; thus 
abamb^ninp, the agency of alluvion, 
and adopting a new and totally ditfer- 
ent hypothesi.s. 

But wdiilc marine substances arc 
found far ahoce their pi open clement, 
vegetable liodics are often found far 
Idow the seat of their production. In 
Kiiropc they often meet with wood, at 
great depths of the earth, in a state of 
pel feet prcscivation, and in sinking 
wells in this country, trunks of trees 
frc^pientl} obstruct the piogiess of the 
W’ork. A ‘Mr. Peteis, of Ilairiv,on 
county, not long .since met with pieces 
of pine twenty feet lielow the sin face, 
bn a hill of considerable elevation, 
and at a ^^istance from any water- 
course. In this^own, leaves, believed 
to be those of the hazle, were found 
n^ingled with marine productions. 
These vegetable matteis must have 
been once exposed to air, beat, and 
light, to have attained the state in 
which they were found; and the same 
exposure would have afterwards caused 
their decay, unless their interment 
liad been sudden and cbmplete, — 
Bohes, shells aild other extiancous 
substances are offen found bedded in 
rniarjji^e and other bard bodies ; and I 
tnyWf have seen a specimen of those 
human bones, t^hicb in the foitifica- 
tions of Gibraltar are often found in- 
corporated with the solid rock. What 
less than §oihe great throe of nature, 
or some mighty agent, now dormant 


and unknown, could hav^broduced 
the general houltverscment ^\q\\ these 
appeal ances indicate^ 

But the hypoilietical reasoning of 
Monsieur de Buftbii is founded on a 
fa< t no less hypothetical. The argu- 
iiK iits in favour of a general ciinent 
to the arc, I confess, very cogent, 
and would he convincing but for the 
following dillicultics • — 

]. If the operation, of the sun and 
moon, in producing alternate eleva- 
tions and depressions of the ocean, 
produce also a cinicnt, the force of 
this current will be in proj)orlion to 
the mass of water thus raised and de- 
pressed. N(»w, contrary to the asser- 
tion of Buffon, the tides arc higlicst 
in high latitudes, and gradually di- 
miifiish towaids the equator, where [ 
believe they hardly exceed a foot. 
By the observations of Captain Cook, 
the same dilTcrencc exists in the Bnci- 
fic oceai/ as was long known in the 
Atlantic. If then tlicre be a general 
current to the west, it should he 
strongest in high latitudes, and weak- 
est under the liue. Pnit the contiary 
is the fact, general cm rent to 
the west is found without the tropics, 
and that which prevails ii regularly 
between them is usually and ration- 
ally ascribed to the trade winds. 

2. If this supptised current existed, 
its effect w'ould be readily perceived 
by oiM* navigators in the ditlercnce of 
tlieir passages to and frcmi Europe 5 
but, the one before referred to ex- 
cepted, they mi ct with nothing of the 
kind. A current, at the late of one 
mile an hour, would make a differ- 
ence of near two thou.sand miles be- 
tween an Oldinary voyage to and from 
Europe, 

ih By actual observations, detailed 
in the second volume of the Bbiloso- 
pbica) Tiausactions, the prevailing 
currents about some isjlands in the 
Atlantic ocean are to tlie east. Af 
Owhyhee, which lies within the tro- 
mics^ and nearly in the middle of the 
racific ocean, Captain Cook observed 
the current to set, without any regu- 
larity, sometimes to the west, and* 
SQinetimoft to the east. 

4. But dne ar^ment may be deem- 
ed coacllisivc. The air is a ftuid At 
least as sensible to the gravitating 
power of the planets as the ocean, and, 
hke that| must akse have its tides, if. 
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on (he dite hatiH, the titles of the air 
are more liable to be disturbed by its 
comprehensibility, by partial rarefiic- 
lion or condensation, its obstacles, on 
the other haiui, to a free motion round 
the earth are comparatively inconsi- 
derable. Its course is sornewhpt im- 
peded, but never arrested, if then 
such a general law exisjled, as is con- 
tended for, tlicie would be either a 
steady east wind.^ or greater flow of 
air, from that quarter than fioni the 
west in every climate of the globe.— 
But this is the case only between the 
tropics; and the pievalence of the 
east wind in that regirm has been al- 
most universally ascribed to rarefac- 
tion by beat, since no other solution 
can account for llie sea and land 
breezes, monsoons, and other pheno- 
incn\ of those climates. 

Fiom these consideiations, 1 am dis- 
posed to think that there is no uiii- 
f()rm curient to the west, or (hat it is 
too inconsiderable to have any effect 
on tlie figuie of the earth. Adnptling 
the existence of a geneial cm rent, it 
may be merely supcificial. (^urreiits^ 
■\v1kisc foK e giadually dimi1ii.slies fiom 
thesuifacc dowuwaids, are known to 
exist; and the praedee of seamen, 
w'hen they w'isli “ to try the curient,” 
is evidently founded on the belief 
tliat they do not extend to great 
depths. The accession of water by 
the tides is too small to reqniic«a ge- 
neral n.ov 'nent of the ocean to its 
bottom. 

In weigliing the probaliility of a 
general current to the west, 1 have 
confined myself to the operation of 
the tides, as the mere motion of (lie 
earth, cither in its oibit nr on its 
axis, can have no possible ctlVct this 
way. I'liis motion is coiniminicaled 
to every pait of the earth, whether 
solid or fluid; and while it continues 
equable thcyaie both affected alike, 
and their relative situations remain 
the same. So well established a piiu- 
ci()le must have been contested by 
the British Spy through mere inad- 
vertence. 

If, after all that has been said, argu- 
ments in favour of a curreift from the 
surface tollic bottom be deemed con- 
clusive, it is woith while to Inquire 
into its probable effects. 

The British Spy supposes that this 
general current enlarges both the 


eastern arid western coasts qf conti- 
nents, in which hvfjothesis he diflfers 
less from Buffoirthan that elegant 
but fanciful theorist differs from blnij 
sclfi for, in his theory on the forma- 
tion of the planets, be advances that 
the ocean is continually wearing a\vay 
the eastern coasts, and hy a proccs'H 
which he docs not tven hint at, cn- 
laiging tliQ westcjii, and that Asia is 
an older country than Europe. But 
in a subsequent work, his Epochs, he 
maintains the direct reverse, and 
mentions the abruptness of the west- 
ei n, and the greater number of islands 
of the eastei n coasts, as evideflees that 
the former have been abraded by the 
ocean. 

But I find neither reasoning nor fact 
to wan ant cither of these conclusions. 
Jt has been observed tlfkt a shore 
forms a convex outline where it gains 
on the ocean, and a concave where it 
loses. On inspecting the map of the 
world, we pciccive nothing wdnch by 
this standard indicates a gieater in- 
cieascon one coiilinent than on the 
other, or even any increase at all. 
We SCO no vast prominence of coast 
under the line; but on taking both 
shores of the ocean, in both hanisphereSf 
into comjiarison, we find that the con- 
vexities on the western side aro ba- 
lanced by equal coiucxities on the 
eastern. Besides, it is clear, that hi 
propoition as the contents of the 
ocean are cast on the land, in the 
same degice it becomes deeper, and 
its shoies more steep and abrupt, 
'rin^ is ns (rue of tlie ocean as it is of 
a ditch. By this inneasihg declivity 
of glowing shores, tine additional gra- 
vity to he overcome will, in time, 
chock the alluvion of any curient, 
however strong. An opposite equa- 
lizing tendency occurs, where the 
coast is worn away by theocc/in. Suc- 
cessive flag uienis of rocks and precis- 
pices, by sloping the shore, gradually 
abate the impetus of the waters, until 
tlie coast attains tliat due inclination 
by which the gravity to be overcome 
exactly counterbalances tlic prc^ctile 
force of the ocean. Withoul|||bubt 
small variations continually take place 
in the outline of all coasts; but the 
equilibrium for which I contend is 
founded on correct principles; and 
every coast, whether eastern or west- 
ern, approaches to that form, if it 

P{? 
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have not already attained it, when 
what it lories 6^ tbe ocean will be pre- 
cisely equal to what it ^ains. 

It should be remarked, that BuflTon, 
in his last addition to his T/ieorie, ^cou 
scions of the in^uHirioncy of alluvion 
in the formation rif continents, sup- 
poses that the cavities with w ich rhe 
earth abounds ai/? continually falling 
in, and from the const qiient rctieat of 
the ocean, that continents' are conti- 
nually aj)pi ox i mating. Tliis conjec- 
ture certainly lenders his thcorv more 
consistent, hut it ‘•uhstitutes a cause 
for the enieision of iheeajth totally 
difiO^reirt fjom his first nj, pothesis of 
alluvion, and it has been that afone 
which J have consiih icd. This last 
supposition is merely gratuitous, as 
neither observation nor liistory alTord 
iis any p^^ofs of the CMstence of these 
immense caveins, or of any geneial 
retreat of the ocean. 

For the reasons which T have given, 
and for many more, the theory of this 
celebrated naturalist has long been 
deemed both inipiohable and inade- 
quate, and is now ccjnfined to the 
ineiit(n() small merit by the bv) of 
having collected valuable matciials, 
and detected the fallacies of Bui net, 
Woodwaid, and other dreamers on 
the sul^ect.’ It has accordingly given 
place to new theories, more consistent 
at least, if not moie satisfactory — 
Volcanoes, an intense heat in the cen- 
tre of the earth, the recrements of 
animals and vegetables, have been 
employed, as separate or joint agents, 
by the speculators on this curious 
subject. Di. Hutton, by far the most 
celebrated of these, supposes the cx- 
uvia? pf shellfish to have constiluicd 
the basis of the earth, and that it has 
assumed its present form and appear- 
ance by the fusion produced by the 
earth’s internal heat. He supports 
this opinion by*“a train of elaboiate 
reasoning, and a chemical examina- 
tion of the bodies which compose the 
outer crust of the earth, I i egret 
that I am acquainted with the work 
only at second hand. But I believe 
tha^ven this theory, ingen iousr and 
sciAiific as it is, gives little more 
general satisfaclicm than those which 
preceded it. It is, in common with 
the other late hypotheses, opposed by 
the fine reasoning of Buffon, in fa- 
vour of the immediate action gf water 


in pioducing the correspondent amdes 
of mountains, their waving outline, 
parallel strata, &c. as well as by many 
of the facts 1 have glanced at ; and it 
is moreover said to he contradicted 
by some chemical experiments, at 
once pertinent and dlear. 

On the whole, then, I fear we have 
not yetarrivcil at that certainty which 
wiil satisfy lh»; inquirer, who is nei- 
ther enamoured with the fancies of 
his own brain, nor seduced by the elo- 
quence of others; and thciefore, to 
use the words of an 'deganf writer of 
our own country, who di^covers the 
same acuteness, the same philosophic 
caution on this as on other occasions, 
“we must be contented to acknow- 
ledge that this great phenomenon is, 
as yet, unsolved. Ignoiame is pre-^ 
ferablc to error, and he is less remote 
from the truth who believes 'nothing 
than he jvho believes wh )^ is wrong.” 

Befo'r* we can obtain a sober con- 
viction on the subject, or even jiro- 
pcrly compare the probability of the 
lespective theoiies, manv questions 
now contested must be settled, new 
facts must be discovered, new poweis 
of narure developed. 

How far docs the power of aqueous 
solution and of crystallization extend? 
— Docs the earth borrow all iis heat 
from the sun; or has it a perennial 
source in its own bowels ? Are there 
general currents in the ocean ? If so, 
what are their courses, peiioda, and 
strength? It is clear that every rain 
that falls, every wind that blows, 
transports some portion of the earth 
we inhabit to the ocean. Is there any 
secret and magical process in nature, 
as some have supposed, by which this 
perpetual waste is perpetually . re- 
paired? and do mountains receive 
accessions by laiii, by attraction, or 
any other mode equal to what they 
evidently lose? Again, water is con- 
verted into vegetables, vegetabJe.s into 
an^ials, and both of these again into 
earth. Is this same earth reconverted 
into water, and by one unvaried round 
of mutation, each preserved in its 
present proportion to all eternity? 

Science, with an ardouv of inquiry 
never before known, and a daily in - 
crease of materials, advances with 
hasty steps to answer these preliminary 
que^tiopsj but till they ^re solved, I 
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incline to think that every theory is 
prt mature, and shall therefore remain 
satisfied wi^h the safe hut humble 
character of. An Inquirer. 

[Th be continued.'] 


A Memoir on Tunis? 

[Concluded from pt 26 .] 

JVhat number of Troops are kept ly 
the Bey, ana of what Nation are 
thf'if '? How much do they cost? 
Are they ate at ait disciplined^ and 
inutf'U to war? IVhere are they 
stn turned? 

ri^HE Bey keeps about 20,000 
J men:* 3,(X)0 Tuiks, Mame- 
lukes, or Krnngoulis. the latter of 
wJiom an iianvers of the country, but 
sons oi flesc'endan^s ofl’iirks or Ma- 
nn-* iikv's , 2,1 <00 Moo. i^h Spqhis, un- 
der the command of -he four Agas of 
Tiin;.s, K.iiioiiant. R»d'. ana Bejea; 
dOO Mooii-ih Ambas. commandccl by 
the Bachiclenba, their chief; 2,000 
or 2,j’J0 Moorish Zouavas, 6f all 
count) les, under the command of 
their Hodgia. There lire about 
20*000 men em'olJed in the corps of 
Zouavas, but the government pays no 
more than 2,000, or 2,5{X) at most: 
the others enjnv certain privileges, 
and are only called out on extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

Eleven or twelve thousand Arabs, 
of the tribes of Berdes, Aulod, Seid, 
Allied Hassan, &c. &c, comprehend- 
ed collectively under the name of 
Mazergnis, accompany the camps and 
the regular troops lo watch the mo- 
tions of the tributaiy Arabs, and 
especially some chiefs of independent 
Arabs encamped on the confines of 
Tfinis and Constantine. 

The Turks, Mamelukes, and Krou- 
goulis, who represent the old militia, 
cost the government of Tunis 700,000 
piastres and more per annum. 

The greater part of the Mamelukes, 


* At the time of the expedition 
against Tripoli, the Bey made a consi- 
derable addition to his troops. He 
enrolled, it were, all the young 
Krougoulis in his dominions, to the 
number of more than 1,200; on which 
account the regular troops now cost 
the government about 700,000 piastres 
per annum. 


divided into four companies of 25 
each,t are more particularly designed, 
for a guard for the Bey. These are 
allowed, besides their pay, a gratnity 
of 20 piastres every half year, and 
some*small fees in stuffs and other 
articles. They are likewise the bear'« 
ers of all orders sent by the Bey to 
the governors and shieks. When 
these orders relate to clisputes between 
individuals, ^he latter are obliged to 
maintain them during their mission. 

Some Turks and Krougoulis are 
likewise employed as guards to the 
Bey, and enjoy nearly the same ad- 
vantages as the Mamelukes.* They 
are tiot sent by government upon any 
business bqt what is of a military 
nature. It i.s the same with respect 
to the Moorish Arnbas a;ul Spahis. 

Nearly half the soldiers are at Tu- 
nis, either acting as a garrison to the 
city or in camp. I'lie rest are distri- 
buted upon the frontiers, viz. 


At Tabarca \ .600 

Oafsa 75 

nerbis 75 

Mchdia 50 

Gal i pi a 50 

llaniamet 50 

Bizerta 150 

Porto Farina 100 

LaGoIctta 300 


Total 1,450 

There are about 600 Zouavas em- 
ployed in garrisons, viz. 


At Gerhis #.,.loo 

Zarsis 25 

Behen ^ 25 

Goii vanes 25 

Guebes 25 

Ilamina 25 

Have 25 

Sousse 25 

Taburba 50 

Sidi L)ai>ud 25 

The castles of Tunis 150 

Aubarde 200 

La Goletta 50 

Total 750 

The government employs th'fe rest 


of the Zouavas, to which it allows pay. 


t There are at present but two 
companies of Mamelukes of about 
each. 
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in the cam\^, which it forms every 
year on the frontiers of Tripoli. 

IX. Ara there any caravaus in the 
king^dom? Whither do they irately 
Js the trade carried on ha them consi- 
derable? What (trlules do t/jc?} bar- 
ter? Do they pay any tribute to the 
governtnent ? 

Two caravans travel regiilaily to 
Tunis, the one from Constantine and 
the other from Godemes? Tlie for- 
mer makes eight or ten juurnies in a 
yei^;; purchases mercery, jewellery, 
drugs, grocery, linen and woollen 
cloth, hardware, and hats, manufac- 
tured at Tunis j paying for these ar- 
ticles in cattle and hard piastres*.— 
That from Godemes rarely pcitbi ms 
more than three journies j bringing 
negroes, an^ buyiilg the same com- 
modities ^ the other, and in general 
whatever is necessary for the "supply 
of the trade which it carries on with 
the interior of Africa. N(> direct im- 
post is levied by the government on 
these caravans. " 

X. Has the ^overmnent reserved an%f 
branch of commerce for itself? 

The blanches of commerce which 
the government has reserved for it- 
self, are: — leather; wax, which it 
relinquishes annually to a company 
of Jews, or Aloors, for a certain 
quantity of woollen cloth, stnlfs, or 
money soda, or barilla, which is 
sold to the highest bidder j the tunny 
fishery, tor tne monopoly of which 
the sum of 20,000 francs is annually 
paid; and the coral fishery, for which 
the African company yearly pays 
nearly the same sum. 

XI. What Tvds the aynfuni, in the 
year 17S7, of the exports from Tunis to 
the Levant, and of the imports from the 
Levant into Tunis ? 

It is impossible to calculate with 
any degree of certainty the exports 
from Tlunis to the I.cvant. The re- 
gisters kept by the custom-houses 
cstablishea in the diderent pprts of 
the kingdom are verv imperfect : 
besides which a brisk smuggling 
trade is carried on, and connived at 
by the officers of the customs, be- 
cause the first profit from it goes into 
their pockets. 

XI I. During the same period, what 
was the amount <f the exports from 
Tunis to Europe, and of the imports 

from Europe into Tunis ? 


Xlll. In what pork ii'crC the exports 
shipped, and by the ships o f what nation 
of Europe or of the Levant was this 
commerce carried on ? 

The subjoined statement, as con- 
cise and as faithful as possible, wdll 
completely answer these two ques- 
tions ? — 

Result of the fit ate of Commerce in 1787. 

Livres. 

The merchandize which v'c 
imported into Tunis u- 

mounts to 5,Q25,841 

The amount of expoits , .. .4,634,531 
Balance in favour of the for- 
mer 591,313 

Total amount of both. .... .Oi860,.37.j 
T otal amount of the com- 
merce, active and passive, 
of all the foicign nations...j,108,477 
Leaving a balance in our fa- 
vour of 4,751,893 

* Tons. 

There is the same propoition 
between the respective ton- 
nages, t)urs amounting to. .. .12,806 


That of foreigners 6,870 

Surplus ill favour of ours 5,936 


Foreigners themselves freighted p*art 
of our vcvssels. The goods were ship- 
ped at Tunis, Bizerta, Porto Farina, 
.Sousse, and Gerbis. As to imports, 
they all enter the kingdom by the 
port of Jni Goletta. According to 
the note put at the foot of the Abbe 
Raynal’s questions, the imports from 
Marseilles to Tunis in I / S/ amounted 
to no more than 1 , 009,963 livres ; 
wher(?as, by the above statement, 
they appear to have been 5,225,844 
livres. The prodigious difference 
which exists between these two cal- 
culations proceeds from this circum- 
stance, that the former includes no- 
thing but goods; whereas, in the 
second, the amount of the money 
received from Marseilles, and the 
bills drawn directly on that place or 
by way of Leghorn, is added. These 
two* articles amount to 4,215,881 
livres ; and this is as nearly as possi- 
ble the surplus given by this calcula- 
tion over the statement of the Abbe 
Kavnal. , 

XiV. Are there many proprietors of 
lands ? Are their possessions consider- 
able and secure? Is not the govern- 
ment the heir of all who die without 
children, as it is of all its agents ? 
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it is impossible to esccrtaitt the 
amount of property in lands or the 
proportion wliich may exist between 
the domains, the private possessions, 
and the general mass. The govern- 
nient is proprietor of great part of the 
lands, but no register of. those which 
are private property is kept, if col- 
lects one- tenth on the pjoduce, so 
that, while the fields of an individual 
lie fallow, they yield absolutely no- 
thing to the government. Here are 
not seen such great landed properties 
as in Europe ; but all landed property 
is under the safeguard of the law, and 
very rarely subject to oppression from 
the treasury. The government has 
for some time, and particularly since 
tlie latter part of Ali Bey’s reign, had 
so much respect for itself as not to 
touch the property of its subjects, and 
even that of its agents, who, after 
amassing large fortunes and eajoyiiig 
them in ,)eace, left their possessions 
to their heirs. 

The Hanefis (a generic term appljed 
to the Turks and Mamelukes) who 
die without children, are allowed by 
law to dispose of onc-third*of their 
property, and the treasury claims the 
rest. It is also lieir to all the Mclckis 
(who are Moors) that leave no male 
issue; but if they have daughters, 
the treasury divides the property vdth 
them according to law. The agent 
of the treasury^ who superin tciids*tlic 
recovery of this kind of property, is 
tailed Ben Elmengi; he causes the 
property, both movable and immo- 
vable, to be sold, and transfers the 
produce to the che.st of the domains. 

X V, Wlud numher qfcniizer.s is kept 
fnj the government ? Of what class arc 
tfiene vessels ^ In what port do they 
lie? 

The government usually keeps 
fifteen to twenty cruizers ; consisting 
of three Jarge'vessels of twenty guns, 
with crews of 130 men, some xebecs 
of less force, galliots, and felucca.* 
— Porto Farina is the only port fre- 
quemted by the prince’s vessels. I'he 
cruizers of private individuals are not 
more inmierous, and nearly; in the 

* Thrs force has latcdv been in- 
creased by two keilangliscbes, a large 
Swedish vessel, which has been pierced 
guns, and a xebec, a present 
fiQin the French republic. 


.same proportion in tegaM to force. 
The former are equfpj>ed and dis- 
mantled in all the ports of the kittg- 
dom, and claim one-tenth of all the^ 
prizes /aken by private cruizers. 

XVI. IVhat diiiif is paid hy each 
ship ? What are the duties paid by 
inerchandizc on exportation or importa* 
lion Are the duties ))ayQble by 
ropcans and by natives the same ? Have 
they X aried o f late vears ? 

All vessels in ballast pay nothiiig ; 
every vessel, on unloading* pays J 
pia.stres, and the same for loading. 
The French pay only 3 per cept. on 
commodities imported from France, 
and under the French flag. On corn- 
modi ties from Italy or the l/jvant, 
the English pay S per cent. ; and on 
all goods, from whatever* place they 
come, the other European nations 
pay something less than the latter. 
All natives pay 1 1 per cent, on goods 
imported from any Christian country, 
and 4 per cent, on those from the 
Levant. 

In respect to hats, the principal 
manufacture of the countiy/ govern- 
ment, in order to encourage industry, 
requires no duty on exportation. 

As to articles of provision, the ex- 
portation is permitted by government 
only according to circumstances, and 
it levies a higher or low^er duty, ac^ 
cording to (he demand. This duty , 
is, on Wheat, from 12 to 15 piastres 
the ^ajfis ; on barley, from 5 to () ; 
on all pulse and other grain, 4 J ; and 
l i on the metal of oil. 

1802 . ^ 

AVheat, 8 to 10 maboubs or more; 
barley, 20 to 25 piastres and more ; 
oil, 2* to 3 piastres; and more fol* 
the other ports in proportion to tlie 
measure, which is larger. 

N.B. The piastre qi'Turvis may be 
reckoned at one livre twelve sous ; 
the caffis at 3^ loads of Mar^illcs ; it 
takes about three metals to make a 
mil/erottCt the rotte being about I } lb. 
Eighty rottes make a quintal. 


On Music. 

[From Dyer’s ‘^Potties.’’] 

1 30ETRY claims relationship with 
mnfeic, no less than with painting. 
She is her younger sister, according 
to some, though si\perior in character 
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and accomplishments. But I leave 
them to determine points of prece- 
dency. , 

There is at least a distant likeness ; 
for this likeness exists not in the pro- 
portion of a greater magnitude to a 
less; of a material to an immaterial 
form; nor of a louder more length- 
ened sound, too/ic less loud and long; 
for'^example, as the statue of tiic 
Venus de Medici to the'same figure 
on a medal; as the substance ot a 
,trcii to its shadow on a wail, or on 
the ground; or as a voice in the val- 
' ley, or amongst rocks and mountains, 
to its echo at a distanc<i: — ii is rather 
a likeness by analogy, than of exact 
resemblance; as reasoning is like sqc- 
in^, or feeling, hearing. 

Musical £ounds, regulated by cer- 
tain proportions, and further assisted 
by the association of pleasing scenes, 
of agreeable recollections, of soothing 
or elevated feelings, of female beauty, 
or of kind friends, can influence our 
passions, and* produce pleasure; the 
iaroe also in poetry. 

Philosophy has formed different 
theories to account for those pheiio- 
inena, by which sounds affect us, and 
produce corresponding passions. But 
philosophy knows but little of causes : 
and when a system seems established, 
the loss of a single link, how terribly 
caa.it dislocate the whole chain I 
^ This idea may receive illustration 
from Dr. Hartley’s Theory of Vibra- 
tions and Vibratiuncles, those infinite- 
simal calculations, in his attempting 
to account, in bis Observations on 
Man, for the c^use of our sensations ;* 
a theory I have been always disposed 
to fbllow, as far at least as [ could go, 
like others. But that great physiolo- 
gist, Dr. Haller, t has shewn, that the 
nerves are not irritable, nor elastic, 
nor yet the medullary substance of 
the brain. Of course, Hartley’s the- 
ory, though full of genius, as for as 
his account of the cause of our seiisa- 


* Observations on Man, sect. i. 
chap. 1,2. S. 

t Baron Haller’s dgctiineis main- 
tained in his farnoi# work, entitled 
Plnsioiogiac Elementa, vol, iv. sect, 
vili. An. Conjeciurm, seer. iv. Sec 
the valuable articles, Hartiv^ and 
HaKcr, in Dr. Aikin’s and Mr. Moi- 
gan’s Gencial Biography. 


tions goes, fails; and, I suspect, the 
immaterial system can affora no bet- 
ter light. 

A writer, therefore, who discusses 

the correspondence between poetry 
and music,”}: sets out witn a very 
doubtful principle. are then 

to talfe it for granted,” says he^ that 
the mind, upder particular affections, 
excites certain vibrations on the 
nerves, and impresses certain move- 
ments on the animal spirits.” 

This circumstance, without any 
other consideration, is reason enough 
for not entering into inquiries in this 
place about causes, but for confining 
ourselves to influences and eft'ecls. 

Those who with Aristotle consider 
music no less than poetry as an imi- 
tative art, will find more points of 
resemblance, in proportion to the 
extent of that doctrine : those who 
follow pot his doctrine, will still find 
many analogies betw'een the two arts. 

Thus its primary aim, like that of 
poetry, is to please; it is in unison, 
there tore, with agreeable passions, 
and striefly speaking with none, but 
what admit of virtuous emotioa<. It 
seems to be, therefore, something like' 
conscience, the guide and the guard 
to virtue : thus prodesse dclectando — 
‘'to be profitable by pleasing,” seems 
to be the proper motto for both. 

Accordingly, the word, music, had 
among the ancients a liberal wide in- 
terpictation: applied to the heart, it 
meant its true harmony, virtue; to 
the understanding, scienqc, as well 
for the order in its principles, as its 
harmonizing power on the intellect; 
music in general meant the education 
of the sold, in opposition to^ gymnas- 
tic discipline, or the exercise of the 
body: so again the harmony of the 
world, the liarmony of nature, and 
the music of the spheres. 

Hence the importance of what was 
called music in the education of the 
aftcient Greeks, which Plutarch has 
discussed at large in his Treatise on 
Music: “ They reckoned it neces- 
sary,” says he, through the medium 
of mu Ac, to fashion and order the 
minds of youth to what Vtras decorous^ 
sober, and virtuous.” 

. We need not insist on any analogy 

% Mr. Daniel Webb. 
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between the terms, because, ancient- 
Iv, poetry and music were in some 
degree identified. For, according to 
Plutarch, the ancient writers on mustc, 
who instituted the lyric laws, settled 
not only the measure and feet of the 
verse, but the musical measure also, 
and then sang them at the bublic 
exercises of skill. 

I do not know whether I can illus- 
trate the correspondence of music and 
poetry better than by the observations 
of an author already alluded to. 

It is from a propensity in our 
nature to fall in with those reciprocal 
or responsive vibrations ^/br I shall 
admit these lermst for want of a bet- 
ter J, that in expressing our own sen- 
timents, or in exciting those of others, 
the voice mechanically borrows its 
tone from the affections : thus it rises 
into vigour with the bold, and subsides 
into softness with the gentle^ feelings. 
We may try the experiment in the 
following lines : 

Ifick from ))ursuit thy powers loud 
acclaim 

Thee only cxtoll'd. Son of thy Father’s 
might, • 

To execute fierce vengeance on his foes : 
Not so on man ; him, thro’ their malice 
fajl’n, 

Father of mercy and grace, thou didst not 
doom 

So strictly, but much more to pity in- 
clin’d. Paradise Lost, 

This fall of notes, or weakness, 
is in the (rue spirit of musical expres- 
sion, The poet was so sensible of ihe 
happiness, that in the moment after 
he repeats the very same movements, 
and contrasts it by measufes the mo.it 
lofty and sonorous : 

No sooner did thy dear and only Son 
Perceive thee purposed not to doom frail 
man 

So strictly, but much more to pity in- 
clin’d,— 

Hail, Son of God! Saviour of men, thy 
name 

Shall be the copious matter of my 'iong 
Henceforth, and never shall my harp th^ 
praise * 

Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise d\$r 
join . ” * Paradise Last, 

Those who know what is meant by 

* Observations on the Torrespon- 
nence between Poetry and Music, by 
Daniel Webb, Esq. . 

Univ£R5al Mao. Vol. XVlIt. 


metrical expression, will immediately 
see the propriety of the above re- 
mark.s. 

One reason, besides the sweetness 
and variety of their lang^uage, why the 
ancidiit Greeks excelled all other na- 
tions in the melody pf their verse^ 
was, their great attention to music. 
They studied well its theory, and their 
practice was more •scienlifical than 
some moderns are aware of. They 
obliged their music to speak the lan- 
guage of poetry ; their poetry to speak 
the language of music • their best prose 
writings moved in a rhythmus if and 
to adapt the measures, the sentiments, 
the passions of poetry, to correspon- 
dent movements, so as to combine 
them with musical expression, was 
the regular employment of their 
poets : and thus, their art vt^as science; 
their science was assisted by art ; and 
nature, the great powerful choragns 
that led up the band. Among our 
own poets, Milton and per- 

hap.s, e.xcel all others in the melody, 
dignity, and power of their numbers, 
and they were well acquainted with 
the theory and practice of music. 

But here too we must speak in the 
way of allusion, not of discussion. In- 
uiries into these nicer matters, in- 
eed, belong rather to another divi- 
sion of the work, than to this place. 
They relate more to the tuning of the 
instrument, (to borrow an expression 
from music) than to these preludes, 
or preliminary essays, and snould be 
reserved for what relates to the me- 
chanism of versification. 

I content myself then with an ob- 
servation or two, from Plutarch, and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; — from 
the latter of whom almost every thing 
advanced by the moderns on the struc- 
ture of langu,age is derived— and from 


t flow the hesf prosc-writeis, Xe- 
nophon, (Iciodotus, Thucydides, Pla- 
to, and Demosthenes, Homerized and 
Pmdarized, as it were, not only by 
adopting some of the sublimest senti- 
ments and figures of Homer and Pin- 
dar, but by interniingliiig in prose 
those great poets’ numb^TS, see an 
Essav on thcrornposition and Manner 
of Writing of ihc Ancients, particu- 
diirly Plaio, by the late Janies Geddes* 
Esq. aclvocs^te, who has discussed this 
curious subject much at large. 

Q 
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the present Lord Stanhope, to whom 
the public are so much indebted for 
the stereotype press, and the art of 
timing musical instruments. 

Dionysius remarks, “ that our ears 
arc delighted, first, with modulalion, 
or fneMyi thfen with numbers, or 
metres, next with mutations, or 
changes; but above all, with what is 
becoming, adapted to each movement 
or passion. And that 1 sj^eak (ruth, 
I will produce Experience herself as 
whose authority it is not 
possible to destroy, consenting ns she 
does to our common natural feelings.” 
He thea proceeds to illustrate his re- 
mark by music, which he calk the 
science of civil discourse, meaning to 
distinguish it from mere singing and 
playing bn ^n instrument, and to 
comprehend those its other excellen- 
cies, which render it serviceable in 
V^ivil life, as in history, oratory, moral 
treatises, and in compositions as well 
in verse as prose. 

Accordingly, the ancient music of 
the Greeks (the reader must consider 
Plutarch as speaking, for I shall bor- 
row his^Woras,* music having greatly 
degenerated in his time), the anctent 
music was rendered subservient to the 
purposes of “moral education,” and 
“ religious duty,” to the aims of lite- 
rature, and the “services of the com- 
monwealth,” And Plutarch names 
It “ hmen-born music,” “ musical 
learning,” “ musical education,” in 
opposition to what he calls “ the 
musical tatling, mere sound without 
substance,” that was brought into the 
theatres in his time. 

With respect" *to what Dionysius 
calls clianges, those include thet;ary- 
j/* ihe movements, and discords, 
not, however, wdiat he calls a jarring 
out of place, which grate upon the 
ear, but those sepsonable changes, 
which, by introducing variety, keep 
the ear from growing tired, and, by 
aptlv interrupting the melody, render 
the harmony more complete. 

All these have their corresponden- 
cies in poetry, but 1 shall only notice 
discordsV 

Lord Stanhope observes, ** there 
are various classes pf discords : some 

of them are offensive, others are not : \ 

’ - - ^ 

* In bn Trcitiie on Music, ia fiis 
Mpi^s. 


some are characteristic, some of them 
are not .so. How to limit the extent 
of these discordances, and how to dis-^ 
tribute the non offensive discords in 
such a manner, that the various keys, 
instead of being injured, shall on the 
contrary be improved, &c. He then 
proceecls to observe, “that by the 
scheme of tuning instruments, by an 
ecfual temperament, not only every 
third is sharp, but isH?quallv sharp; 
every fourth is sharp, ana is als6 
equally shaip ; and every quint is flat, 
and is equally flat. Therefore not 
only every major key is rendered im- 
perfect, but is rendered similarly and 
equally imperfect. This, of course, 
destroys the dijference of character 
which ought to exist in a well-timed 
instrument between the difl’erenf ma- 
jor keys; and the minor keys are lia- 
ble to the same defect, for ^ similar 
reason. Thus it is, that dull mono- 
tony is substituted for pleasing and 
orderly variety. And modulation 
from key to key, lo.ses in great mea- 
sure the very object of modulation, 
which is to relieve the elr, and to 
cause us toVeturn to the original key 
with an increased pleasure; whicn 
arises from the systematic variety ol 
the different keys, tiirough which we 
have successively passed.” 

Of his own method of tuning, 
which he calls the oneoual tempe- 
KAMENT, he continues to observe, 
•'every key in my temperament is 
made pleasing, and fit for transposi- 
tion and modul Uion, and has also a 
peculiar character which belongs to 
It. Some keys are fitted for cheerful „ 
music, some for grave, some for mar- 
tial, some for pastoral, some for sofl 
or melodious pieces, and some ibr 
tho.se that are solemn, plaintive, or 
majestic. How is it possible that the 
same key, or twelve keys of exactly 
the same ^aracter, should be capable 
of giving to compo.sitions of directly 
opposite characters, that effect which 
is bes\ suited to each composition re- 
spectively 

Observations very similar would 
apply to th( equal and unequal tem- 
perament if/ poetry ; and true poetry 
studies to fit her keys to her differeut 

• See Principles of the Science of 
Tuning Instruments with Fixed Tonei,. . 

by Cbarkt Earl StanliDpe. 
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mteQtio»5| €^aractei»; iod poMions. 
The same )cey wlH tipt do for all sub- 
jects. Sorrow should sigh, pity 
should melt, terror should start, and 
love should languish, in modulations 
chamcteristic and distinct. 

.Discords (I am speaking oS those 
that are seasonable) have their analo- 
gies in poetry. Melod)^ is sweet, and 
rhythm is agreeable: but too much 
sweetness cloys, and too uniform a 
regularity may be prolonged to a mo- 
notonous length. 

The same caesuras wherever placed, 
the sanie pauses always returning, the 
same divisions, and the same endings, 
create satiety. We might be over- 
pott'ered by vowels, as by the para- 
ding round of a drum; softened by 
liquids, till like snow we melted 
away; stiffened almost to stone, by 
rough unwieldy consonants : and by 
too perpetual a melody, anil too re- 
gular a rhythm invanablv the same, 
we might be lulled to sleep, as well 
as by the babbling of a brook) the 
thumping of a mill, or the boiling of 
a tea-kettle. Nature th^ calls for 
discords. 

And poetry can produce her dis- 
cords. Prosody has her regular 
p.nuses, her well-balanced metres, 
which poetry often dares to trans- 
gress. Poetry employs what are 
called figures of speech, ellipses, re- 
dundances, hyperboles, prosopopoeias, 
discords, but concordanlia discordan- 
tia. With these all true poetry a- 
bounds. Examples of (hem it is not 
necessary to produce in this place. 
He who writes from the true im- 
pulse, finds them out, and feels them ; 
and he who reads with a true instinct, 
feels where they are not, and falls 
asleep. 

few words on the mutual ser- 
vices which tbo^e pleasing arts can 
render each other, shall' close this 
subject. 

Poetry then can give to music sen- 
timent and passion; music to poetry, 
sound and melody. This was more 
obviously the case, where poetry and 
music united their operations, and 
the muidcian and poet were the same 
man. But where this union is in 
measure dissolved^ there. the 
services are not so distinctly seen; 
and, in England, the poetry, which 
cannot support itself without the as- 


sistance of music, we may our- 

selves will not .stand long. 

Yet few, I think, can help feeling, 
that there exist certain tendencies, 
kindred qualities, in the sublime sen- 
timents and enchanting airs of Sbak- 
speare and Milton, wiih which the 
musical accompaniments of Handel 
accord. The combination, too, of 
poetical apd musical power, where 
there is any due proportion of execu- 
tion, seldom fails, upn an ear that is 
correct, and duly attentive, to produce 
correspondent feelings ; and by some 
of Handel's principal oratorios, wnere 
the musical operations are, awakened, 
.^s it W'ere, by the poetical ideas and 
language, and proportioned^ them, 
Whose ears have not been ^ravish- 
ed, Whose souls not overpowered? 

But, though often, this* is not al- 
ways the case. Handel was not al- 
ways Handel. How far his science, 
in the sense already laid down, W'ent ; 
to what extent he aimed to apply it; 
or how far he believed it — I am not 
qualified to say : but critics have ob,- 
served, that his more ordinary orato# 
rlos possess few of those combining, 
associating properties, so generally 
admired in his Messiah, Samson, 
Acis and Galatea, Judas Maccabeus^ 
and Alexander’s Feast. . 

Here lay the drftercnce. In the lat- 
ter case, Handel had excellent words, 
and to these he adapted bis own excel»» 
lent music: in the former, tie might 
Jiave excellent music, but he had not 
excellent, appropriate words. The 
truth is, Handel being the father of 
the oratoi io in this ^country, acted to- 
wards it with a degree of paternal 
authority ; and having triumphed over 
the public ear, he, like the conqueror 
of a country, imposed a tax on its 
credulity. Contrary to the true dis- 
cipline, the tactics of harmony, he 
was for making his sounds take the . 
precedency of sense. He procured 
verses (for he g:ot them cheap) in.stead 
of poetry ; and when one of bis ver- 
sifiers presumed to remonstrate ^ that 
the music did not accoid with the 
ideas, he exclaimed, '‘What! you 
teach me music ! The music is good 

mu.sic ; d your words. Here 

(continued he, thrumming his harp- 
sichord) are my “ideas, ^o arid mate 
words to them.” A critic on the 
poetry of ihe^ occasional oratorio of 
Q 2 
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Handel observes, ** It is a composi- 
tion mofe unfit to be set to music, 
than a birth-day ode. more unfit to 
be Sling than Hopkins and Stern- 
hold.” 

Accordingly, as Addison pointed 
out the defects of our opera, D/. 
Brown, an ingenious writer, more 
than once alluded to in this work, 
has hinted at some in the constitution 
of the oratorio. But I meddle not 
with these niceties.* The oiatorio' 
has been introduced here, merely as 
being the most powerful example of 
the union of ninsic and poetry, which 
has beeif exhibited in this country. 

A modern writer, whose theory, 
in hi': Analysis of tlie Principles of 
Taste,! is fijiinded on Hartley’s doc- 
trine of vibrStions and as'^ociations, 
and who possesses great skill of illus- 
tration, altogether denies, that the 
' irmony of versification depends on 
xv,U’>ical coniposiiion, or, that the 
])iitviplrs of poetical and musical 
rnelo<i\' are the same. And, indeed, 
I must remind the reader, that this 
chapter sets out laiherw'ith the lan- 
guage of scepticism, than dogmatism, 
(without having that book in my 
mind, though 1 had perused it); and 
I repeat, that the resemblance be- 
tween poetry and music is rather in 
analogy than in actual, sensible re- 
semblance. For, as Mr. Knight 
maintains, and 1 think justly, the 
modulations of music, so far as they 
are mefe sounds, affect the .sense- 
only ; those of poetry are intellectual 
It must be further observed, that a 
person may have* an ear for music, 
yet not for poetry, and vice versa j | 


* See a pamp-lct, entitled “ An 
Examination of the Oratorios which 
have been performed this season, 
1782.” This examfnation is grounded 
on the observations of Dr. Brown. 

t An Analytical Inquiry jnto the 
Piineiplcs of Paste^ Pa 1 1. chap, iv. 
15, and Pa>t II. chap. I. 15, l6, to the 
end. By liichaid Payne Knight. 

J I suspept in some Instances, how- 
ever, where those who have' a poetical 
par, have insisted that they have none 
for music, there is a little aflfcctatioa. 
Often it arises from a listless and de- 
terniined inattention; for a judicious 
friend obse.vcd, with whom I was 
conversing’ on this su^jject, a person. 


'which could happen in no instance if 
the principles of JrtnOlody were the 
same in both. 

But, giving all due weight to that 
theory, it does not materially affect 
what has been advanced in this chap- 
ter; for, though the modulations, 
and proportions of mere sounds, ad- 
dress the sense only, yet a complete 
composition is to be. judged of, and 
to be conceived, and brought forth, 
by intellect, no less than poetry. — 
And, should the relation of the two 
arts, by the above theory, be a little 
weakened, there will still remain 
enough of sisterhood, to justify ihat 
use, which has been made of it in all 
ages of the world, and which will 
therefore answer every purpose of 
analogical reasoning and regular prac- 
tice. 


On the Pithing of Animals, or 
killing thkm, ly dividing the 
Spinal Marrow. Proved to be 
more painful than the ordinary 
Method, 

[From V WakeficM’s Ireland.”] 

Jt cannot but be peculiarly acceptable to 
every humane mind to peruse the en- 
quiries of scientific and skilful men^ 
tuia a subject so important as that 
•which zs connected with the destruc- 
turn of hfe. We feel therefore frreat 
pleasure in makimr our renders ac- 
quainted rvith the following par- 
ticulars, 

motive which has induced 
.I. the insertion of the following 
remarks, will, I flatter myself, plead 
for their length, and for the situation 
in w'hich they are placed. Lord So- 
merville, 1 am sure, from the most 
benevolent motives, has recommend- 
ed thp killing of cattle by a particular 
method. It, however, turns out, that 
that manner is by far the most painful 
to the animal. This fact I heard de- 
tailed^ by Mr. Everard Home, in one 

who hears a piece of music, in which 
different instruments arc employed, 
mtiy Ii>tenso attentively to one, as" not 
to hear the other. And, in like man- 
per, a person may be so entirely ab- 
sorbed by the higher intellectual me- 
thod of poetry, the music of the soul, 
as to have no feelings for music, and 
to be entirely abdve mere musical 
melody, the music of seme. 
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of his lectures on comparative ana* 
tomy ; and on appljiung to that gen 
tleman for an accurate account ot the 
statement, he retcrred me to the 
Shropshire Report, by the Rev Jo* 
seph Flymley, p. 243 

“ I had long wished to see the me- 
thod of killing cattle, by dividing the 
'spinal marrow, come into common 
use, as it seemed probable the suhcr- 
ing of the animal was generally pre- 
veiiieil thereby. The method was 
introduced at Mr. Melhsh’s slaughter- 
ing-houses, by the laudable perseve- 
rance of Lord Somerville, and other 
menibcTs of the Board of Agriculture, 
and Mr. Mellish found the flesh of 
the b<*asis .sw killed, equally good, if 
not better, than the flesh of those 
slaughtered in the usual way. And 
as the opeiation Is performed quietly, 
and without alarm to the animal, all 
bruises arc avoided, and siich*are not 
very uncommon in forcing them into 
a proper position to receive the stroke 
wlien il>vy are to be knocked down. 
A batcher at Wisbeach, practised this 
mode several years ago, freyn the re- 
presentations made to him by Capt. 
Clarkson, of the Navy, who had seen 
them so slaugliterecf for the use of 
our flret when at Jamaica. After 
this person’s death, Mr. Smith, a 
butcher of the same place, adopted 
the same method, and in the year 
1796 , 1 procureil, by favour of Mr. 
f’larkson (whose name accords so 
well wdtb any question of humanity) 
the following account, which he had 
from Mr. Smith — ' Mr. Smith in- 
formed me, that he kills all his buU 
locks by striking them in the spinal 
marrow*. If a line were drawn from 
ear-root to ear-root (at about an inch 
an half distance from the horns), and 
the. centre of this line were found, 
this centre would be the place where 
the knife should enter. The knife is 
not in the form of a dagger, nor is it 
thrust in with any force. It is rather 
larger than a common penknife, but 
the blade is permanently fixed to the 
handle. The handle is taken into the 
hand, and the forefinger goes down 
it towards*the point, merely to direct 
it. The person using the knife takes 
hold of one ear of the beast with his 
left hand, and with the right he 
strikes it with the knife. In the .same 
instant the bollock clropSi and is out 


of sensation Of any pain . (te iiiforms 
me, that it is not once in a thousand 
times that any person misses the 
right place; perhaps, an apprentice 
may ati the beginning, but the rule 
is so certain, that it may be said 
hardly ever to fail, and if it should 
fail, the knife is at any rate so 
near the proper plac», that by the 
least alteratiw of the position (with- 
out even taking it out) it finds its way. 

In this case there would hardly be the ^ 
pain of two seconds. I was obliged 
to leave Wisbeacb before the killing 
day, or I would have seen this me- 
thod practised. 1 talked to Smith's 
apprentice, who assned me, that he 
had no difficulty in finding the pro- 
per spot, and that the beast drops in- 
stantly. Though Sinitli kills in this 
manner, no other butcher *in Wis- 
beach follows the example. He says, 
however, th.it the practice obtain.s 
pretty univci sally oh the Lincolnshire 
Dank ol the Humber, as at Ba?ton^ 
and several other places. Calves, 
sheep, pigs, &c. are killed by Smith 
in tne same manner. I saw three 
sheep that had been skinned, and 
were hanging up in his shop, which 
had been killed by his apprentice in 
this way. He shewed me the small 
hole on the back of the head, or neck, 
whicli the knife bad made.’ 

Plan.sible, however, as these ex- 
periment.s are. 1 believe now, that 
they proceeded upon a mistaken prin- 
riple, or rather, that the operation 
did not accord with the principle, so 
far as tenderness towards the animal 
is concerned ; for though a beast is 
managed completely by this mode, it 
is not so certain that his sense of feel- 
ing is destroyed. The contrary, in- 
deed, seems proved, by the merito- 
rious pains taken by Mr. Du Gard, of 
the Shrewsbury Infirmary, w^hohas 
shewn, in Mie following communica- 
tion, that though the spinal marrow 
was divided, the nerves that .supplied 
the organs of respiration and most of 
the senses, were uninjured. Mr. 
Du Card's experiments were commu- 
nicated to Mr. Everard Home, of 
London, and by him through Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, to the Board. Mr. Home 
afterwards sent Lord Carrington the 
valuable paper that follows Mr. Du 
Card’s, in which he has suggested a 
mode of performing the operation. 
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which would ai}$w^r completely^ 
could we be sure of having operators 
sufficiently skilful. We may tlie less 
regret the difficulty in getting new 
modes established) when we thus see 
the superiority of an old custom un- 
der very improhabi^ circumstances; 
and if well-meant reformers wanted 
any additional motives to care and 
circumspection, a very ^jrcible one is 
furnished in the instance of the time 
and trouble taken to introduce this 
operation, and which, as it has been 
hitherto practised, is the very reverse 
of what w'as intended. 

Observations and Experiments on 
Pithing Cattle^ by Thomas Du Gard, 
The subject ot slaughtering cattle 
by puncturing the medulla spinaliSi 
with a view of superseding the me- 
thod generally practised in England, 
has lately engaged the attention of 
the AgnculturS Board, and been 
strongly recommended by them. 

* is, I believe, universal in Por- 
tugal and other parts of the Continent, 
as weJJ as in some of our West India 
islands, but is only of late introduc- 
tion into this country. 

Pain and action are so generally 
joined, that we measure the degree of 
pain by the loudness ot the cries, and 
violence of the consequent exertion ; 
and therefore conclude, on seeing 
two animals killed, that the one 
which makes scarcely a struggle, 
though it may continue to breathe, 
sufl'ers less than that which is more 
violently convulsed, and struggles till 
life is exhausted, 

Jt appears K however, that there 
may be.acute pain without exertion, 
pernaps, as certainly as there is action 
without pam ; even distortions, that 
at the first glance would seem to pro- 
ceed from pain, are not always really 
accompanied will) sensation. 

To constitute pain, there must 
be a communication between the in- 
jured organ and the brain. 

The heart of n viper pulsates after 
being taken out of the body ; and that 
pulsation is increased if it is goaded 
with a pin. Limbs suddenly separat- 
ed from the human body, sometimes 
start and twitch for a few moments. 
The viper cannot be said to feel pain 
on its heart being pricked with a pin ; 
jior would a^y inan» who saw bis 
own finger contract from electricity. 


or heat, after it was cat off, fancy it 
sufiered pain. The pain, in both in^ 
stances, is in the part only from 
w'hence the separation took place. 

V Perception, and the power of 
exertion, are derived from the brain 
in |Jie skull and back -bone. That 
part which lies in the skull seems 
Jirincipall/ to supply our senses and 
appetites with nervous energy ; and 
that part which lies in the spine, and 
is called marrow, is more particularly 
appropriated to the action of the large 
loco-motive muscles. 

‘‘ An injury to the skull, not sufii- 
cicut immediately to take away life, 
often leaves the patient wiili the 
power of moving his limbs, though 
without any feeling or perception, 
lying in a profound apoplectic sleep. 

“ On the contrary, an injury to 
the spine leaves the power of percep- 
tion perfect, though the limbs are im- 
movable; but as life depends more 
on the functions of the brain, and of 
the lungs, than on the spinal marrow 
and its dependent loco- motive mus- 
cles, the^nimal feels and lives longer 
on its sustaining a given injury in the 
spinal maiTow, than on a fracture or 
concussion of the liead.^ 


* That pcTcepiion may remain in 
the head, and ics|)iratiori be conti- 
nued after the division of the medulla 
spinalis, will be evident to any one 
who consults the anatomy of those 
parts. 

In the human subject, the parva* 
gnni, or eighth paii’*nf nerves, arises 
from the corpora olivaiiuof the me- 
diiiia oblongata, and passes out of the 
cranium through the foramena laccia 
into the neck, thorax, and abdomen, 
sending off branches to the tongue, 
larynx, pharynx, lungs, and abdomi- 
nal viscera. 

Cuvier, in, his Lemons (V Anatomie 
comparie, after slating the coiiric of 
tluV nerve in the human subject, ob- 
serves also, 

*^Dans les mammifet'es. 

** Cette distribution du nerf vague 
etoit a peb pres la meme dans quatre 
ou cinq especes demarnrfuf6res sur 
lesquels nous avons fait des re- 
chercbes k cct egnrd. Les veau seul 
nous a ofiert une particularite que 
nous avons indiqu^e k f article du 
Dcrf facial ; ipois ks aoatpnxoses avec 
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J. B. fell ill the strmmer of l dOl » 
from a load of ha^ ^ he was bled, and • 
brought to the infirmafy at Shrews- 
bury, which, being my residence, gave 
me honrly opportunities of examining 
him he complained of great pain tn 
the upper and back part of his nxk, 
but of none lower down ; lie had not 
the power of using the led^t motion 
with any of his limbs. His arms, 
body, and legs, were all quite insen- 
sible to any pain, or feeling from 
pricking, or pinching, and therefore 
all sensntiou below the injured part 
of the spine, was destroyed. In this 
state he languished a week, being ap- 
parently in full possession of the feel- 
ings and faculties of his mind, and of 
his senses of hearing, sijght, smell, 
and taste. He took foocT for two or 
three days, though the power of re- 
taining, or protruding his evacuations, 
was lost. On examining the* neck 
after death, the second cervical verte- 
bra was found fractured. 

On reflecting on this case, it Oc- 
curred to me, that a dumb animal, if 
reduced to the state of this pQor man, 
would not have the power of express- 
ing the paifbit endured, for J. B. had 
great pain above the injured part, 
tliough all power of moving, as well 
ns feeling, was destroyed below ; and 
in the brute creation we judge of pain 
by the muscular efforts of the aniqial. 
I, therefore, by means of a dagger, 
punctured the spinal marrow' of a cow 
according to the new method of 
slaughtering, and having divided it as 
mudi as possible after she fell, re- 
duced her to the same state as the 
poor man whose case I have related. 
The animal breathed with freedom, 
and perception in the head continued, 
as was evinced by the eyelids closing 
on the approach of my hand, till the 
butcher struck a blow near the horns, 
when her breathing ceased, and the 

le grand synipathiquc les iierfs rccur- 
rensi Ics plexus cardiaque et pulino- 
naire ne nous ont pr6scnte de dif- 
ference que dans le nombre des filets, 
ce que pcut d6pendrc de I’addressedu 
protesseur, • des cspcccs que nous 
avons dess£qii4es aont le chien, le ra- 
le cockon^ le porc-epic.” 

\ have examined the head and necjc 
of a sheep killed by the puncture, ^nd 
feund the par vagum ohinjured; 


eye became fixed with ilbmedlate 
death. 

In all the experiments { have hi* 
therto tried, the animal has suddenly 
dropped, and has been slightly con- 
vulsed, but has not died immediately. 
In sheep, after puncturing die me- 
dulla spinalis in tne new way, 1 have 
seen their eyes close -and open, on 
the approach end withdrawing of my 
hand, for twenty times successively, 
and the pupil as much contracted as 
in health, till I was anxious to termi- 
nate their misery by having the blood 
vessels of the tnroat divided. Prom 
the \otis of blood their eyes have then 
soon become dilated ana insensible. 

In the old method of slaughter- 
ing, a concussion of the brain takes 
place, and therefore the 'power qf 
feeling is destroyed. The' animal 
drops, and altliough convulsions take' 
place generally longer and more vio- 
lent, than wdien the spinal marrow Is 
divided, yet there is, I think, rea'kon 
to believe that the animal suffers less 
pain. 

'' The immediate consequence of 
the blow is the dilatation of the pupil 
eye, without any expression of con- 
sciousness or fear on the approach of 
the hand. 

In this state of insensibility, 
which in man would be called apo- 
plexy, or extreme stupor, the blood 
IS always drawn off by the butcher 
cutting the throat, and the animal 
dies without the least sign of feeling 
or uneasy faintness. 

In severe epilepsy the brain suf- 
fers a temporary suspension of power, 
in many respects very similar to the 
concussion of the brain from a blow; 
only that the convulsions and expres- 
sions of pain seem greater ; yet the 
patients uniformly agree, that they do 
not recollect any pain; the reason 
is obvious, the disease is a suspension 
of the power of feeling. 

From all these ciralmstances, I 
conclude that the new method of 
slaughtering cattle is more painful 
thart the old. The puncture of the 
medulla spinalis does not destroy feel<< 
ing, though it renders the body quies- 
cent, ana In this state the animal 
both endures pain at the punctured 
part, and suffers, as it were, a second 
death ’’frotT) the pMn and fsintness 
fNttijr Idas of'blciod' in cutting the 
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tbrodf, which is practised in both 
methods.” 

Copi/ of a Letter from Evcrard Home, 
Esq. to Lord Carrington, 

** My Lord, 

** I had the honour of presenting 
to your lordship, through Sir Joseph 
Banks> some experiments and obser- 
vations made by a surgeyn at Shrews- 
bury, to shew that the mode adopted 
in this country of killing animals by 
wounding the spinal marrow, is less 
humane than the ntorc common one 
of knocking them down. 

IJiave, at your lordship’s reauest, 
repeated these experiments, and find 
die results agree with those of the 
author of the paper, in every respect ; 
but the u;ant of success appears to 
arise entirely from the operation hav- 
ing been performed iu a very imper- 
fect manner. 

'' On Thursday the I5th of July, 
1802, the following experiment was 
made at Mr. Giblet .s, in Bond street. 
A very fine ox was pithed, as it is 
tertneu, by Benjamin Bartholomew, 
who has performed this operation 
more than twenty different limes, 
and is considered to be very expert in 
the mode of doing it. I begged that 
he would take some pains, so as to do 
it in the most effectual manner. 

" The instrument he used, vvas in 
the shape of a bricklayer’s trowel, 
made sharp at tjie point, and having 
a guard at the -shoulder, to prevent 
the blade from being buried in the 
neck. 

He plunged it, with great dex- 
terity, into the canal containing the 
;spinal marrow, and the anim^ in- 
stantly dropped, but the breathing 
continued, the motions of the eye and 
eye-lids were perfect, and the whole 
idce lost no par^of its animation. 

" This being ascertained by obser- 
vation for ten minutes, and the ani- 
mal not being sufficiently quiet to ad- 
mit of the mroat being cut, it was 
knocked on the head, and every ap- 
pearance of animation in the counte- 
nance immediately ceased, and the 
breathing stopped. 

“ The spinal marrow was after- 
awards examined j it was found com- 
pletely divided, but loo tow in the 
neck, the wound having been made 
one inch and a half below the origin 


of (he nerves that supply (he dia- 
phragm. 

** That a division of this part of the 
spinal mariow does not deprive an 
animal of life, ha? been known to 
anatomi.sts for many years ; and the 
causes of its failure cannot be better 
explained, than by exli acting an ac- 
count of some experiments made by 
Mr. Cruikshank, in the year 1 776, at 
which I was preSent, and gave niy 
assistance. They are published in 
the 86th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Experiment VI. April Jp, 1776.-^ 
I divided the spinal marrow of a dog, 
between the last vertebra of the nedc 
and first of the back. The muscles 
of the trunk of the body, bur particu- 
larly those of the hind legs, appeared 
instantly relaxed : the legs continued 
supple, like those of an animal killed 
by electricity. The heart, on per- 
forming the operation, ceased for a 
stroke or two, then went on slow and 
full, and in about a quarter of an 
hour after, the pulse was lf)0 in a 
minute. Re^iration was performed 
by meafis of the diaphragm only, 
which acted very strongly for some 
hours. Tiie operation performed 
about a quarter of an hour before 
twelve at noon j about four in the 
afternoon, the pulse wiis ()0 only in a 
minute, and the heat of the body ex- 
ceedingly abated, the diaphragm act- 
ing strongly, but irregularly, .^bout 
seven in the evening the pulse was 
not above 20 in a minute, the dia- 
phragm acting strongly, but in re- 
peated jerks. Between twelve at 
night and one in the morning.the dog 
was still alive : respiration was very- 
slow, but the diaphragm still acted 
with con.<iderabJe force. Early iu 
the morning he was found dead. — 
This operation I performed from tho 
suggestion of Mr. Hunter. He had 
observed in the human subject, that 
when the neck was broke at the 
lower part (in which cases the spinal 
marrow is torn through), the patient 
lived some davs, breathing by the 
diaphragm- Tnis experiment shewed 
that dividing the spinal, marrow at 
this place, on the neck, if below the 
origin of the phrenic nerves, would 
not, for many nours after, destroy the 
animal ; it was preparatory to tjie fol- 
lowing experiment. 
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Experiment VII. April 26. — I 
divided the p<<r vagum, and intercostal 
nerves, on both sides, in a dog. Soon 
after, I performed on the same ani* 
njal the operation of the last experi- 
ment, and the same Symptoms took 
place. His respirations were live in 
a ininnte, and more regular *than in 
Experiment III ; tho. pulse beat bO 
ill a minute. Five minutes after, I 
found the pulse 120 in a minute, re- 
spiraiitJii unaltered; at the end of ten 
minutes, the pulse had again sunk to 
SO 111 a minute, respiration as before; 
at the end of fifteen minutes, the 
pulse was again 1 20. respiration not 
altered. The operation was perform- 
ed about two in the afternoon, at Mr. 
Hunter’s, in Jermyn-strcet. At rhi ee 
qnaitcrs of an hour after five, the re- 
spirations were increased to fifteen in 
a minute ; tlie pulse beating SO in the 
same time, and very rcgi^arly ; the 
breathing seemed so free, that lie had 
the appearance of a dog asleep. At a 
quarter before eight, the pulse beat 
80, respirations being ten in ‘a mi- 
nute. At three quarters of an hour 
after ten, respiration wr« eight in a 
minute, the pulse beating 60. The 
animal heat was exceedingly abated : 
J applied heat to the chest, he breathed 
stronger and raised his head a little, 
as if awaking from sleep. At half 
after twelve Mr. Hunter saw him ; 
the breathing was strong, and, twelve 
in a minute, the heart beating 48 in 
the same time, slow, but not feeble. 
He shut his eye-lids when they were 
touched; shut his mouth on its being 
opened; he raised his head a little, 
but as he had not the use of the mus- 
cles which fix the chest, he did it with 
a jerk. Mr. Hunter saw him again 
between 4 and 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing; bis respirations were then five 
in a minute, the heart beating ex- 
ceedingly slow and weak. We sup- 
pose he died about six in the morning, 
having survived the operation sixteen 
hours. This experiment I mad^ from 
the suggestion of Mr. Hunter, with- 
a view to obviate the objections raised 
against the reasoning drawn from the 
three first ex peri men ts. k was urged, 
that though by these experimeiifs I 
bad deprived the thoracic and abdo- 
minal viscera of their ordinary con- 
nection with the brain, yet as the 
intercostals communicated with all 
Universal Mag. Vol.XVIII. 


the spinal nerves, some influence 
might be derived from the brain in 
this way. This ex[)eriment removed 
also the spinal nerves, and conse- 
quently this objection. 

** As I found by the two last expe- 
riments, that dividing the spinal mar- 
row in the lower part of the necks, 
did not immediately kill, although in- 
stant dealji was universally known to 
be the consequence of dividing it in 
the upper part of the neck, 1 express- 
ed my surprise to Mr. Hunter, that 
the spinal marrow should, according 
to modern theory, be so irritable in 
the one place, and so much Jess so in 
the other. 

He told me, that from the time 
he first observed that men who had 
the spinal marrow de.stroyed in the 
lower part of the neclc. Jived some 
days after it, he had established an 
opinion, that animals wdio had the 
spinal marrow wounded in the upper 
part of the neck, did not die frgm the 
mere wound, but that in dividing it 
so high, we destroyed all the nerves 
of the muscles of respiration, and re- 
duced the animal to the state of one 
hanged ; whereas, in dividing it lower, 
we still left the phrenic nerves, and 
allowed the animal to breathe by his 
diaphragm. If this opinion be well 
founded, though dividing the spinal 
marrow in the lower part of the neck 
docs not kill instantly, whilst the 
phrenic nerves are untouched ; yet, 
if I divide the phrenic nerves first, 
and then divide tlie spinal marrow in 
the lower part of the neck, tlie conse- 
uence, I said, will be the same as if 
had divided it in >he upper part. 

** Experiment W II. — By detaching 
ihescapiil® of a dog from the spine 
and partly from the ribs, I got at the 
axillary plexus of nerves on both sides 
from behind. I separated the arte- 
ries and veins from the nerves, and 
passed a ligature under the nerves, 
close to the spine. 1 thought I could 
discern the phrenic nerves, and 
instantly divided two considerable 
nerves going off from each plexus. 
The action of the diaphragm seemed 
to cease,, and the abdominal muscles 
became fixed, its if they bad been 
arrested in expiration, the belly ap- 
pearing contracted. His respirations 
were now about twenty-five in a mi- 
nute, Uie pulse beating a hundred 
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twMitv As I wafv not willing to action. The anittal'was allowied to 
^;Ti^?le iiSeaTof il>e other, allcr so co.npletely dead, as to te sm.ported 

!KX.'y rf S “* n» '">• P""'" ■'"•"“"■■I; I’' ■'“^..''1''“ 

wfr^noiw^more elevated in respiia- out ever coming to the ground. 

were now ^ resnira^ibns were “ A dog was killed^so instantane- 
tion than belmc, „„,,y i„ way. by Mr. Hun- 

beSg a hundred and ter. that Mr.Cliif, the con.strvator ^ 

n time. Finding the Hunterian mnsenm. who heW 

twenty -in \ . vervea'silV the legs, and did not see the awl in- 

s^hout**'tlfe*”diaphragm, in sibout ,a troduced. was waiting till the animal 
without J P dividing the should struggle, and had no knovv- 

StyHexns^f each side. I divided ledge of any ^thitig having been done, 
ihA ctMna) marrow, a* in, Fxperiment till lie was told to let to, and was.siit- 
VI *Thi whole animal took the prised to find that the animal was 
. all the flexor muscles of tlie completely dead. , . ^ 

to contract, and instant- “ In these operations the instrn- 
Ivfo relax again : be died as suddenly ment was ymall, and directed by the 

aa !f thevnlinl naaiTOW had been di- skill of an anatomist upwards uiro t^ 

• » Xing eS the causes of medullary substance above the origin 
iailurefn tlfe present mode of pithing ot the nerves which .supply the dia- 

^blr^hd^fKSn' ^Tndopting this method of per. 
MrfXed. its success is connate, forming the operahon 'of wthmg 
^f this I will mention the following tie,, it will be attended with the saAie 

instances:- ■ 

** A. ^mAll horse w^ns killco in, this ' ^ ' - , . . ^ 

manner, that a cast might be made of • The cast of tins hor« has a place 
US muscles in their natural state of in the Hunlerian museh'm. 
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l^nU inai\}' a ijem. of purest ray screpc, 

<* Tliti Claris, uirtalhoin’d calves of ugean bear, 

** Jull itiapy a flow'r U born to blush uusecn. 

Aid waste its sweetness oVi the dcserl 


XISNOAK (T.), yice-Prestdcnt of the 
. Temple Section. 

10FUt>ROMME, .speaking of tins 
XT Mandv> ihenSonssomecircusn- 
stancesworthy of being recorded in 
bistocy. On, the 3d, of Sept, 
the second day of. thh massacre, m the 
prisons, Mandar went about six tn the 
evening to the house of JPantoir, th« 
ihinister of iustice. AH the minis* 
tets, except Rnlatid.were there, with 
the president Incrois, and. the secre- 
teries bC the legislature, Petiou; thiiyor 
of Faris, Robespierre, Desmoulins, 
Fabi* d’Eulantine,. Manuel, ^vcral 
ipembers M t^ comtaaoe, called that 


of August thfe lOth, ahd the presi- 
dents ahd -commissioners of the 43 
sections, drawn tbgether in conse- 
quence df the Fogress made by th* 
i^sman anhy and theihaisacres'ttje^ 
committed in Paris. At hatf-MSt 
seveh they ftifet in a large Irall, and ta 
order .to shorten ' nliKters, the f^**- 
denhhip was , conferred (in Danton 
widiout having' retJoorse to ballrt . A 
dbbate en-snaid on-the mode of driving 
Back tliO king of Prussia and saving 
Phris 5 Verdun wds jost taken ; Sex* 
van-, the war-inttflstei!, came, but ap- 
perendy overwhelmed with anxiety ; 
atid Danton Ploilre disjjlayed ^eatnea 
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of mind and firmness. says 

Prudhonime, great and extreme 
measures were then resorted to, they 
were prompted by the revohidonary 
genius Danton.* In the mean 
time the work of slaughter vias going 
on at the Abbaye/at La Force, at 
Caimes, at St. Firmin;andat Bicetre. 
Mandar' ventured to ' interrupt the 
debate, and 6aid to Danldn, * Are all 
measures taken for safety without ?* 
‘ Yes. ' Let us then immediately 
think of the interior;’ and raising hi.s 
voice, he proposed to call together 
immediately all the armed force, sug- 
gested that all the citizens present 
should form into as many bodies as 
there were prisons, in which massa- 
cres were going on, and should con- 
trive by the ascendant of elomience 
and reason, or by means of authority 
added to force, to put an •immediate 
stop to the torrent of blood, ‘ which 
would,’ lie answered, ^forever pol- 
lute the French name.* This,propo- 
sal was attentively heard ; but tlicyet 
doubtful issue of the important steps 
which had just been resolved on, 
prevented all the citizens from taking 
an equal part in it ; and Danton, 
looking coolly at him, said, ^ Sit down; 
it could not be helped !* Mandar, 
full of Ins notion, withdrew into a4io- 
ther apartment, took Petion and 
Bobespici re aside, and madep this se- 
cond proposal to them; ' ilobespierre, 
do you remember that on the of 
August you came to tiie bar of the 
JegislaLure, and in the name of the 
commune, and under pain of insur- 
rection you .required the organisation 
of a ti ihunal to judge those who were 
accused in the affair of the tOth V — 

• Ye.s ’ ^ You have not forgotten 

that Tiiuriot set the proposal aside 
because k was' accompanied by a 
threat?* • I remember it,’ said 
Robespierre ; ' you dame to the bar. 
Thuriot wa.s interrupted, you deli- 
vered a vehbmont harangue, ahd ob- 
tained the establishment of the tribu- 
nal wdiicli I had ptoposed.* 'Well, 
then/ replied Matioar. ' you can 
judgS jaf my oratorical powers.’ — 
Yes ; but to the point.’—' Well ; if 
Petion and you are of my opinion, we 
will be beforehand W'ith Lacroix and 
the secretaries of the assembly: if 
you consent to accompany - me, to- 
morrow, to the bar of the assem- 


bly, I will undertake to propose imi- 
taiuig the llomans Uioae critical 
periods when the country was ip d^- 
ger, and to put a slop at once to iliese 
dreadful nias.'^acres. ' 1 .\yill propoj^ 
the creation of a dictator : I will p?;- 
plain my motives, my voice shall 
echo like tlunulen; yes, to put an 
end to these murdeis, I will have the 
hardihood to propose a dictator : his 

E ower shrill be bqt for twenty-four 
ours, and shall be capable of being 
exerted only against g^ilt : the dicta- 
torship will stop the tide of blood, 
the massacres will cease, •they will 
instantly cease.’ ' Beware or pro- 
posing It/ said Robespierrp, * Bnssot 
would be tlie dictator !’ ' Oh, Maxi- 
milian !’ answered Mandar, ‘you do 
not fear the dicUHiCKship ;*yau do not 
love your country; but you hate 
Bri.ssot.* Petion uttered not one word 
during the whole of this conversa- 
tion. 

Mandar is the author of the follow- 
ing works ; — IVavels in Switzerland, 
by William Coxo, I7i>0j on the 
Sovereignty of the People and the 
Excellence of a Free State, byMarch- 
mont Needham, 179I; Vtyage to 
the Hottentot Country, by William 
Patterson, 1701; Journey to and re- 
turn from India over Land, by Tho- 
mas Howel, all translated from the 
English: on Insurrections, 1793; the 
Genius of Ages, a poem in prose, 
179>; Address to the King of Gi cat 
Britain on the urgent Necessity of a 
speedy Peace between the French 
Republic and his Britanpic Majesty, 
1797: this work has gone through 
three editions. History of the De- 
cline and Fall of Roman Empire, 
abridged frbm Gibbon’s great work; 
Gallery of allegoric and historic Pic- 
tures of the Wo^ and Calamities of 
France, from the 'month of May, 
r789> to tiie 18th Brumaire, 1799. 
with this motto, Strepete gentes ! 
The City of Sages, or a Journey to 
Sophopolis ; Moral and Literary Com- 
panion, extracts from the most eJo- 
'queiu moral philosophers, for the use 
of young persons and preceptors.— 
Mandar assisted also in- translating 
the Historical and Geographical De- 
scription of Hindostan, aud of the 
Course of the Ganges and Buram- 
pooter, by Major James Renncll, to* 
which he has added notes. 

R2 
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FouauiER TitA'iLLE (A. Q.) the guilt of the accused.’ When 
Son of a farmer at Hcronelle in this remark was made, the uirymen 
Artois. He was at first an atiorney declared itioir consciences •'uiticiently 
at the ClvAtelet, but he dissipatec^ his enliglucned, aiid condemned all tte 
property, lost his place, and becanne accused in the gi*oss, without hearing 
a bankrupt. He was afterwards em- one of lliem. He was accustomed to 
ployed as a ch-rk in the police office, frenuent a coffee-house in the palace 
Jn 1 793 be was appointed head Jury- of Justice, wditre the judges and jury- 
man of the revolutionary* tribunal ; men of his tribunal met. There they 
his sanguinary expressions, and his reckoned the number of heads which 
invectives against the indulgence of had fallen in the course ijf the decade, 
his colleagues, drew on him the at- ^ What do yon think 1 have gained 
tention of Robespierre, who judged to day for the republic ?’ Some of 
him worthy to act the part of public the guests to pay court to him, would 
accuser lo the tribunal, and he fully answer, ‘So many millions,’ add he 
answered the expectations of such *a immediately added, ‘ In the next de- 
patron. He caused Marie Antoinette cade 1 shall undress three or four hun- 
to be condemned, but when accused died.’ meaning guillotine. A consi- 
some time af^er the fall of the Mon- denibre number of victims were one 
tagne, he *^endeavoured to vindicate day met in their way to the tribunal 
himself by criminating Robespierre; by Foiiqnier, who had not been pre- 
but the tribunal of Paris condemned sent at thlir trial, he asked liie jury- 
hini to death on the 0th of May, men on what crime they had been 
17P."»^^br having caused the destritc- pronouncing sentence? ‘ They did 
tion of an innumerable multitude of not know%’ they .said, ‘but he mjght 
Frencli peisons of every age and sex, run after the condemned persons and 
under pretence of conspiracies ; for inquire upon w'hich they all began 
having caused between fX) and SO to laugh, saVing, ‘It is so much got 
individuals to be trie<l in four hours ; at least.’ F\en the fate of Robe- 
for having caused carts, which were spierre could not slacken his sangui-. 
ready before hand, to be loaded with nary zeal. On the 27 tli of July, 
victims, whose very names were not 1794»he condemned forty-two per- 
mentioned, and against vvfiom no de- sons, whom he caits" 1 to be executed, 
positions were made 5 and for having and SKtime one represented to 

made up a jury of his own adherents, hiiq tWMhe KU/ tie » f Robespierre 
It would be impossible to detail his ought to cause change, lie an- 
atrocities, yet some instances will swered, 'Never mind, )ustice must 
convey an idea of his character. M. lake its course.’ APer the victory 
de Garnache was brought into court, of the yth he had the assuraiicc to go 
but the officer declared that he was and congratulate ihe ronvtMinon on 
not the person ' accused ‘Never the fall of the tyrants, and he siucced- 
mind,* said Fouquier, ‘ bring him, ed in obtaining bis own continuance 
neverthelesTs ’ A moment after the in his office, but the public voice ex- 
real Gamache appeared, and both claimed against him. and he was 
were at once condemned* and guil- arrested on the 4th of August, and 
lotined. An agej;it of government tried on the 8lh of December folJaw- 
one day expressing some apprehen- ing. From that time till his execu- 
sions to Fouquier, he replied, ‘ Pa- tion four inontlis more elapsed, dur- 
triot or not, if Robespierre chose it, ing which various dilatory steps were 
you would come yourself, and I should taken* in hi.s favour, till at last the 
make you go up my little steps; when convention decreed, on the 18th of 
Robespierre has pointed out any one April, 1705, that the revolutionary 
to me. there is no help for it.” Sixty tribunal should continue sitting till a 
or eighty unhappy wretches, who definitive sehtence had been passed on 
had never seen or known each other, him : he then defended tiimself with 
were often confounded in the same presence of mind, and attributed all 
accusation, and when Fouquier wish- the executions which he had ordered 
ed to dispatch them in the mass, he to the committees and laws which 
merely said to the jurymen, ‘ I think, enjoined this mode of conduct.—- 
citizens, that you a^e convinced of Wiien led to execution he answered 
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the populace, who greeted him with denial, and shewed equal address in 
hisses, by the most sinister predictions, alienng faets and rendering them in- 
and was executed last. dependent of each other, and especi- 

I'hus speaks Mercier of him ally in juc|irioiidy placing his alibis. 
Fouqiiier Tinville, formerly an at- With a tirm voice he diriiied his si<r- 
tonyy at the Chntelet, excessivelv nature, and trembled not before tfifc 
a:iful. quick in atlnljuling guilt, ana acendng witness. When led to exe- 
skilled in coiiliovcrting facts,, she wed cuiion,'his forehead, bard as marble, 
immoveable presence of mind on his detied all the eyes of the*miillilude; 
tiial. While standing before the tri- he was even seen to smile and utter 
bunal, from which he had condemned Ihieatening words. At the foot of 
so many victims, ho kept constantly the scatfoUl he seemed for the first 
wi iting ; bur, like Argus, all eyes and lime to feel remorse, and trembled as 
ears, he lost not, while he wrote, one he ascended it He had .1 round 
single word uliered by the pre^^ident, head, black straight hair, a narrow 
b) an accused person, by a judge, by and wau foreheadV fimall round eyes, 
a witness, or by a public accuser, a full face marked with the small- 
;H v’dK cted to sleep during the public pox, a look sometimes fixed, some- 
accuser’s lecapitulaiion, as if to feign times joblique, a middling stature, and 
tiaiujuillitj, while he had hell in his thick legs. In 180.3 the AbSe.Au- 
h( iM. NoeycSui must involuiitanly bert published some bad verses in 
^ fill before his steadfast gazt, Vilun praise of Louis XVI, which Fouqnier, 
he p»'•pv^red to speak he irovvned,and who wanted a place, had sent him 
U'.r ov\ u as fm rowed ; his voice was for insertion in the Pet it es Affiches 
loud, rough, and menacing: he car- in 17S3.*’ 
ried audacity to the utmost in his^ 

' Tin<; CiLEANKR. 

Vyshnf.y Volosiiok Commentaries had been published 

I S a place ot considerable impor- when he began to study the law, it 
rafice, remarkable for the exten- would liave s'.ived him the reading of 
sive canals on which the great inland twelve hoars m the day. This em- 
navigation of Russia is carried on. A pliatic declaration may be contrasted 
junction has been formed between with the recent expressions of con- 
ihe 'I vei lza and the Mbta, uniting, by tempt against this work indulged in 
a navigable channel of at least five by Lord Ellenborough intheHou.se 
thousand versts, the Caspian with the of Lords, when Lord Holland brought 
Baltic .sea. 1 believe that there is not forward his motion about cx ojjiao 
111 the world an example of inland injormatkms, 
navigation .so extensive, obtained by * 

artificial means, and with so little 

labour; for the Volga is navigable Phactical Effect of Religion. 
almost to its source; and three versts, 

at the utmost, is all that has been cut Clarke, in describing the mag- 

through in forming the canal. The nificent ceremony of the resurrection 
merchandize of Astracan, and other Moscow, relates the following in- 
parts of the north of Russia, is brought stance of the operative influence of 
to this place. Above four thousand religion upon morals. ‘^The loud 
vessels pass the canal annually. Thd chorus, which burst forth at the en- 
towii, or village, as it is called, is full to the church, continued as the 

of buildings and shops. It is spacious, P*'oce.ssion moved towards the throne, 
and wears a stately thriving appear- archbishop had taken 

ance, forming a striking contra-st with Jiisseatj when my attention was for 
the miserable places on this road. ^ moment called off, by seeing one of 

the Russians earnestly crossing him- 

■n , ^ self with his right hand, while his 

Blackstone s Commentaries. left was employed in picking my 
The celebrated Charles Yorke told companion's pocket of his handkei- 
X)r. Warburtoti, that if Blackstone’s chief.” 
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Turrisb Ba<zars. which the stocks of many appear as 

^ _ , , the property of one. PeopJe, accus- 

'' The Bazars are of great lei)gth, tomed to the detached ^hops ot Lon- 
commonly about twenty feet in don, large and opulent as they are, 
width, lighted from the roof, with cannot pass, for the first time, through* 
recesses on each side, m .which the the bazars of Consraiitinople without 
merchandize is displayed. Each re- ♦gjj omotion of surprise ; but, when, 
ccss is a shop, and the handsomes^re in subsequent visits, the shops arc 
Burmounteil with little domes. The considered individually, and the pro- 
shop-keepers sit iTOSs-legged, on bable value of their cbntents is esti- 
platforms, in front of their goods, niated, with the number of persons 
I he platforms serve also for counters, apparently interested in them, the 
In many of the bazars the shops have stock will be fbund, comparatively, 
small ware-rooms behind. 1 he Greek very small, 
and Armenian merchants retire to ■ n «« •« 

their private houses before suosct; ' Ihe bazar of the jewellers is one 
theTiirks generally earlier; and the ^he places where the cnoneous 
gates are closed before dark. ini|)ression of O toman wealth, is 

^ most likely to be deepest miide. UO 

The bazars, for the most pnrf, applying for a trinket, the stranger is 
aie^lhe property of con»p:jnies, who immediately beset by a crowd, exhi- 
let out the shops to merchants. Se- biting their glitleiing temptations in 
veral belong to the government, and so flmny various forms, that the vixions- 
are farmed by individuals and com- of A UUlin .seem reali.sing before him. 
^panics. Golden coffee cups, encrusted with 

The roofs of two or throe of the diamonds and rid^ics, a wliole spring 
bazars are supported by pillars, the of flowers made of i he same gorgeous 
relics of the ancient forum and porti- and stars sufficient to furnish 

cos. Jn looking along these colo- pqt another' hemi.shere, are displayeH 
nades, I was reminded of the appear- tn rapid succession. It none of the 
ance of the long vistas of ^fillars which patterns please, the Brazils and Gol- 
Hood and Dawkins have given in conda seem to shower their, unspt 
their views of Palmyra, and which jewels for selection^ But, though all 
are, probably, the ruins of her bnz^ tbkih much superujr to the exhibaioii 
and not the remains of temples und ^sliop in London, yet, 

palaces. The capital of Zenobiaowjid it is . considered that a single 

Its magnificence to commerce. a star, and a flower, with 

ated at a convenient distance, between loose diamonds, consti- 

the gulph of Persia and the Mediter-^t«fe whole stock of tlie most re- 
ranean, it was the grand resort of the spectable lapidary, the delasion va- 
caravans which conveyed the oriental nishes, and tlie stranger is more apt 
luxuries toMie Homan nations. to wonder how so many people can 

T„ .1 . 1 j « * j live by the trade, than to admire tlie 

^ ^ deserts and nwltitude ef tho jiches. Constanti- 

uniter a scorching sun, the nihab.tants nothing comparable to the 

southern and eastern couiMries, the 1 he bazar appropriated for the 
practice of arranging the shops. under military accoptrements is said 

sheds, and in bazars, is so uijiiiversal, ^o be the richest iu the city ; and I 
that it cannot be doubted to have prcr told, that the merchants belong- 
\R led in Palmyra. ing to it have certain special corpor 

o* r ralo privileges. When any of them 

" Strmgers, from the appearance ^le Xicease^ is’ 

in tte bazars, are apt to be as much gjyen.out at interestamongthemem- 
Hoceivcd with respect to th^ich« of |^rs of the .society, ukil Eis tbildrep 
this capital, as wuh the poiJaletion. arecapableof judging for themselves; 
A vast quantity of opened merchan- ^ ^6 

disc .8 at once presented to tlie eye ; tire tspitel. and MiaeOl of 

for a bazar w a great ware^ooni, in interest ” «»««*'»/«»*» 





XU 

ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

** NuHi nc'g^bimus, mllli diflercmus juJstitiAiii. ** 


I^EFCHRK in Parliament of the 
Right (Ion, William Windham ;• 
to whirh IS pr&fixedy sofne Account 
^f his L fe . liif Thomas Amyot, 
£yy.' 3’Vols. Svo. 1812. 

W E rejoice extremely at tlie in- 
cre:i!>ing practice of collecting 
and publishing the principal speeches 
of cur parliamentary and forensic 
orators. Po.sterity will tiius be ena- 
bled tojudge in some degree of the na- 
inre and extent of those talents which 
ijuwe justly obtained tor their posses- 
sors the applause of contemporary 
^idmTration. The names of a Curran, 
an Erskine, and a Windham, will be 
pncircled with those irresi.stiblc tokens 
^^f their greatness by which it mav 
be established in the estimation of jll 
.ages. They no longer be judgted 
by the effect wdiich their eloquencc*^ 
^produced on those who heard them, 
which, like the excellence ci* the 
^*lor, can be transmitted only in the 
language of general and dictinct ap- 
plause j but they will be judged in 
reference to those (jmalities of miad,^ 
of vi^Irich a substantial evidence is 
afforded. 

Ambng the gre'^t and eminenPfnen^ 
whom the present age has produced, 
none can take a higher stand than he 
whose loss we have not yet ceased to 
deplore. In all the requisites of a 
finfshed chafacter, as a gentleman, a 
scholar, a slatebinan, and a friend, 
Mr. Windham had no superior and 
v'ery feW equals. His public life was 
distinguish^ by a rigid and inflexible 
independence of conduct. He was 
Of no party, for no party could reckon 
him among its retainers. Upon 
every question that came before him 
he sought only to direct the strolig 
and unerring rays of truth, and by 
their light, according to his best esti- 
ipatioii, his course was invariably di- 


rected. He did not present that de- 
spicable anonwly of modem times, 
the man wJio acts from abAtmct 
conviction of propriety, but from the 
degrading influence of party feeling*. 
Mr. Windham was nobly superior to 
this, and though the free current of 
his mind sometimes wandered into 
channels where the best affections (A 
his friends could not follow him with 
delight ; yet those friends had always 
one consolation, that even his error* 
flowed from a conscientious acknow- 
ledgment of what he believed to be 
the truth. • 

If there ever existed a matt who 
was incapable of acting from any 
feeling but that which a sincere de- 
sire of trutli generated, it was 
Windham. He was the man of* 
whom more than any other it might 
bo said, 

Kon chium ardor prava julrentiam 
Non vniius instant is Ujranni 
Mente quaiit solida. 

The present collection of hrs prin-^ 
cipal speeches, many of which we 
regtet have been so inadequately pre- 
served, is preceded by an interesting 
and well written sketch of his life 
from the pen of Mr. Amyot, who 
informs us, Irowever, that we may 
expect a more copious biographical 
detail from Mr. George Ellis. As it 
would be impossible to gwe an ab- 
stract of this life with any advantagi? 
to our readers in this department of 
our work, we shall desist from it alto- 
gether, reserving to ourselve* tlie 
opportunity of doing it at some length 
in some future nunfiber,*concluding 
cur present account of this valuable 
and interesting work, by expressing 
•our entire appiobation of the manner 
in which it is executed. 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


Elegy. — Sacred to the Memory of 
Davjd Mokton, M.D. wf}o died 
July \btk, iyi2, Qgcd^ Years : 
most respectfully inscriied to his 
Daughter y AIhs. Minot. By Clio 
Hickman. 

t 

And vdien old Time did lead hnn to htsmd, 
GoodneiiS and He Jill* d up one monument. 

Shakspeare. 

J HAVE no heart for song, that day is 
o’er, 

Broken my lyre, and impotent my 
.strain 

She who inspired me, can inspire no 
more — 

■ The Mu.ses tied me when I lost my 
Tanl. 

Yet ran 1 not resist the elegiac lay. 

To him wlio merits all applause can 
give ; 

^AVhosc life of wi.sdom, an<l whose well- 
' spent day, 

A bright example set how all should 
live. 

1 would not pen, for worlds, one venal 
line, 

Nor hiiKi a chaplet round ignoble 
brows ; 

Nor barter truth, for all the world cdlls 
hue, 

Nor pay to aught but sterling worth 
my vows. 

But 'jterling worth docs now' demand the 
song, 

Oh could it soar «ubliine on lofty wing! 
To adorn bis shnuc each grace should 
come along. 

And all ,,the iiiuses Morton’s praises 
sing. 

His soul, where indcpciulenee held her. 
.seat 

Was firm, unvarying, fi\t as truth itself; 
Above all sophistr> , and all »leeeit. 

Above all j. I'ejudiee, or guile, or pelf. 

A steadfast friend to freedom’s holy cause. 
He recogniz’d alone inherent right; 

And influenc’d but by reason’s godlike 
laws, 

AbhcftT’d all pai ly rage, or tyrant might. 

“ Slave to no sect, he took no private 
rdad,” 

Fearless discussion mark’d his bright 
career ; 

Looking thro’ nature uptonaturc'sCod," 
Above false zeal, or superstitious iear. 


The world his country was from pole to 
pole, 

And his religion ccaseh'ss good to do ; 

Mid faction.s, wars, and feuds, his candid 
soul 

No national, no local bias knew. 

School’d in each classic page of ancient 
tune, » 

And rich m all tlie stores of knowledge 
since; [lime,' 

His daring spirit soar’d wilh wings sub- 
To elicit truth, and human good evince. 

To think aright, the business of bis head ; 
To act aright, the business of his heart ; 

He follow’d still where’er fair science led, 
The better to perform life’s useful part. 

And useful was that life, as thousands 
know, 

Where physic’s healing skill could be 
<. employ’d ; 

Science divine! whence countless hies- 
se sings How, 

Whence health, the choicest boon of 
heaven’s enjoy’d. 

The soul’s physician too he was indeed, 
Wldle from his lips instruction ever fell ; 

For few so well could preach, so well could 
plea/1, 

Counsel so wi.sely, or advise so well. 

Prom grave to gay, from lively to severe,** 
His conversation still improving ran ; 

'On subjects most abstruse— distinct and 

■ clear, 

• And rich in all the history of man. 

Learn’d, wise, engaging, graceful, and 
polite, 

These were his own, but these his small- 
est praise ; 

A life of virtue, conduct most upright, 
Superior usefulness mark'd all his days. 

Accept this humble tribute, hallow’d 
shade ! 

From him who faiu his fond regard 
would tell; 

In happier days it had been better paid^ 
The muse is fireless when the hcart’j} 

\i II well. 

Oh ye! who mourn with me the loss 
severe, 

While friendship o'er departed great- 
4 ne.»s sighs. 

Mix one firm resolution .with each tear ; 

As far as kindly heaven the power 
supplies, 

To be like Morton— virtuous, useful, 
wise. 
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A Reckoning with Time. 
[From Colmau’s “ Poetical Vagaries/*] 

I. 

^OME on, old Time ! — nay, that is stuff; 

Gafl'er ' thou comest on fast niough;— 
Wing,‘'d foii to feather'd Cupid ! — 

But, tell me, Satid-Muii ! ere thy grains 
Have multiplied upon iny hniiiis, • 

So thick to make me stupid 

II. 

Tell me, Death’s Journeyman ! — but, no ; 
Hear thou my speech ; — 1 will not grow 
Irreverent while I try it ; 

For, though 1 mock thy flight, 'tis said. 
The forelock fills me with !>uch dread, 

I— weeer take thee hif it» 

III. 

T/ist, then, old Is-W'as-arid-To-Bc! 

1*11 state accounts ’taixL thee and me;— 
Thou ga\cst me, hrst, the meitsles ; 
AVith teethuig wouldst liave ta’en me off, 
Then, madest me, with the hooping cough. 
Thinner than fifty weaslcs*. 

IV. 

Thou gavest small-pox, (the dragon, now, 
That Jenner combats, on a cow ;) 

And, then, some seeds of knowledgCi; — 
Grains of tlie graiiiinar, which the flails 
Of pedauts thresh upon our tails. 

To fit us for a college. • 

V. 

And, when at ChrisuCliureh, *twas thy 
sport 

To rack my brains with sloe-juice port. 
And lectures out of number 1— 

There Frcah-inan Folly quads, and sings. 
While Graduate DulncaS clogs thyivinj^, 
With inatlicmatiek lumber. * 

VI. 

Thy pinions next, — which, while they wave 
Fan all our birth-days to the grave,— 

1 think ere it was prudent, 

RaUom\l me from (he schools to town. 
Where I was parachuted down, 

A dapper, Temple student. 


m 

VII. 

Then much in dramas did I look ; 

Much slighted thee, and great Lord Coke j 
Congreve bent LSluckstone hollow ; 
Shakspeare made all the statutes 5*ale, 
And, in my crown, no picas had Hale, 

To supersede Apollo. 

VJII. 

Ah, Time ! those raging heats, 1 find. 
Were the mere dog-star oi^iny mind ; 

How cool is retrospection ! 

Youth's gau»ly summer solstice o'er^ 
JExperienee yicld'< a mellow store. 

All autumn ut reflection ! 

IX. 

Why did I let the god of song 
Lure me from law, to join his throng,— 
Gull’d by some slight ajiplauses 
What*s verse to A when vcdui^ B? 

Or what John Bull, a comedy, 

To pleading John’s Bull’s esypses ? 

X. 

Yet, though my childhood felt disease. 
Though my lank purse, unswoln by 
Some ragged muse has netted, — 

Still, honest (Jhroiios ! ’lis most true, *• 
To thee (and faith to othersy U)o !) 

I’m very much indebted. 

XI. 

For thou hast made me gaily tough ; 
Inured me to each day that’s rough, 

In hopes ol calm to-morrow — 

And when, old Mower ol us all ! 

Beneath thy sweeping scythe J fall. 

Some few dear fricnd.*i will sorrow. 

XH. 

Then,— though my idle prose, or rhime. 
Should, li’.ilt an hour, out-hve me. Time ! 

Pray bid the Btone-ciigravers, 
Whcrc’eriny bones find church-yard room, 
Simply to chisel on my tomb,— 

“ Thank Time for all his favours 


VARIETIES, LITERARY PlIILOSOPHTCAL, 

IFitk Notices respecting Men of LetterSy Artists y an<b JVbrke 
in Hand, CJTc*. 


T he Travels of Professor Tdchten- 
stein, in Southern Africa, duriAg 
the years 1603, 4, 5, and 6, are neatly 
ready for publication. They arc trans- 
lating from the German, by Anne 
Plumptre, and will form one volume 
in 4to. acco*mpanied by engravings, 
from drawings taken on the spot. 

Mr. Jaq lies has in the press, A Guide 
to the Reading and Study of the Holy 

Universal Mag. Vot. XVIII. 


Scriptures, with an illustrative Sup- 
plement; translated from the Latin of 
Augustus Iferman Franck, late Pro- 
fessor of Divinit) and the Oriental 
Languages in the University of Haile; 
with a Memoir of the Author, critical 
Notes, and a Noti.tion of Books proper 
for the Biblical Student. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Thom, the author of Sketches 
on Political Ecoiiomy» History of 

S 
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Aberdeen, is about to publish The 
Annals of Pcdestrianisin, which will 
contain a complete Account of Cnpt, 
Barclay's extraoi clinary Performances, 
with many Anecdotes of ^poitinj' 
Men. • 

Sir Huinpliry Daw will pnblisl!, 
early in Novco-ibcr, IClement^ cd' A^r !- 
cultural ChcMiiisti’V, in a (’oursc f*f‘ 
XiCclures, delivcicd before the Bca'd 
of Agriculture; illnstialed uitli Plates, 
engraved by Lauiie. 

Awoik, dc^iiriied fi.r youth, to be 
entitled Ho.^e and Ihuilv, or Skelchc'' 
of Youth, will slioitly bo pubh'.hed, 
by the author of the Mental Tcic- 
scop/j. 

A fifth cdili/m of Da\ is's Tieatisc 
on Land Survey mo: will << peed ily ap- 
pear; to which will be added, a Sup- 
plement, coutaiuiiii; the Methods h\ 
the Plane 'l\.hlc and Tlicodolitc, and 
Directions foi conducting Subteria- 
Tjeous Surveys ; the whole re-wiitlen 
and imj)rovcd with a miuiher of ad- 
ditional diagiains and plates. 

Mr. ,1. Nightingale has annnuuccd 
his intention of ])ubli!d»ing A Poitiai- 
turo of the Chuu’h ot England, in one 
large volume, svr). 

M. Catcau CallcNille has j)nl>lisbfd 
A Dcscnption of the Baltic, in which 
he assures his readers that certain 
communications to l)c effected by his 
sovereign between that sea and the 
Medilei rancan, will lender the man* 
time tyranny of England rather a 
hJesbing than an evil. 

ThcIilcTary world will immediately 
be gratified with the publication of 
the valuable Adversar/a of the late 
Profc'-sor Porsoii. 'I'hry consist of the 
notes and cuK iidatinus on the diffei- 
ent Greek iuh Is, which were the tuiits 
of the leaiuMig and sagacity of the 
fii'-t scholar «if in', age. Ai all periods 
of his life, Porsoii was in the habit of 
noting llo\^l; l:i> lestorntinus of cor- 
I ujjt pas>a;i.cs,Mnd the grounds of his 
Opinion, in the iningins ot Ijooks and 
in copv books or loo->e najKu.s. After 
his dcatli the v\holeof tfic-o precious 
W'iiiains were pu't based ot e\ccu- 
Iprs by Tiiiiiiv College, (.’ainbi idgc. 
This society, anxious to satisfy the 
public ciiriosii v, as well as to consult 
the fame of tlioii late illustrious mem- 
ber, by the publication of this collec- 
tion, committed to Professor Monk 
and Mr.Blomficld thc'charge of cx* 


fractingand editing whatever was fit 
to meet the public eye. These gen- 
tlemen have been above two years 
octupied in tins task, and have now 
completed a volume, containing all 
that was left l)y Poison coneerning 
[he Csivck poets. His observations 
arc^ligcstfcd and arranged by the edi- 
tois in the mode most convenient to 
the reader: atul an additional value 
is given to the publication by two co- 
pious indexes j o^^, of the authors 
emended or illiistiatcd ; the othei, of 
the subjects ticated. The volume i'i 
not a large one, but the mailer con- 
tained it, if expanded in the ordinary 
mode adopted by Gasan hon, Bentley, 
Dawes, Valckcnacr, Ptuhnken, Src. in 
their miscellaneous woiks and Epis- 
idee Cntica\ vyould fill many volumes. 
In tlic collections of the fragments in 
Afiienaus, Porsou has given spccim,cns 
of his ciitical acincness, aided by his 
astonu.bing memory and learning, 
that exceed all belief; and a greater 
number of these interesting remains 
of the Gieck stage, are in this publi- 
cation lestorcd to tlieir original pii- 
ilty, than has liccn etfected by the 
whole lust of critical scholars that the 
last two centuries have pioduced.— 
This book is beautifully printed at 
the Cambridge University pi ess, in 
Greek types, ordered expressly for 
this purpose, and cast after the models 
given by the late Professor himself. 

•at 

Arts, Sciences, &c. 
insignificancy of our establish- 
ments for learn iim, compared with 
those in prance, it lias been observed, 
must be admitted from the following 
stalnnent. — “ It appears unquestion- 
ably that the Fienc.h Emperor is un- 
der no appi Lheibion as to the effect of 
knowledge on the peo[)le; for ii) no- 
thing has his powei been more signa- 
lized than by the numerous national 
institution^ for diffusing useful and 
scientific learning among his whole 
f)4)pulalion. There is at jiresent 
scarcely a city in Prance which has 
not its established university, while in 
e\ ery lui ge town i here is a Lyceum, or 
public ^c-minarv for teaching the phy- 
sical and matlieimiticai stienres. Ail 
these aresuppoited by the direct par 
ironage of the govcinineiU, which ap- 
points commissioners and inspectors- 
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general, ami sn|)plies funds to such of being better calculated for forcing 
the establishments as may be in need and supplying the markets early in 
of pecuniary aid. In most of the the Mini mcr than those at p)resent cnl- 
large (owns, the chateaux of the monks ti vaied f — ?. rich and sweet variety of 
and ci-devauf nobrlitv, which escaped the common red currant, which might 
the revolutionary fiiior, have l:^en piobahly he obtained from seeds by 
apjiropi iated to the numerous l^y- appropriate selection through a few 
ceums. That of noindeaux, for in- successive gencratitmi ;-*-ne\vvarietics 
stance, is csfahiished in the ancient of the goosehel rv, also for tiu; pni pO'.e 
and extensive Imildings of the Visita- of supplying the inaikets sooncij— 
tion and the reiiillans 5 that of (''alais the same of pe.iis similar to those 
in the old college and the moiKistcry which have been rntroduced from 
of the (’’ordelicrs; that( f Caen in the iMnnce, but sii<t«ciently haidy to grow 
beautiful old abbey if St. Lltieniic ; ami lijicn on standard tiee.>>, and cal- 
that of Marseilles in the former mo- ( ulatej to supply the maikct at aTino-' 
nasterv of the licruaclins ; while minor derate price during winter and spring ; 
cstablidiments nccnjiy various palaces — a goud and eaily grape, hotter a- 
and castles. Fiom {]\^ A/manr/f'/i itc daptovl to the climate of Gi'cat Britain^ 
I'Untvevsite fmpeviale, we discover in the open than an\ iio^vknciwn; 
tiiat the numlier of grand academies, — belter and moic protluclivcf varic* 
or of universities in rraiice, is thirty- ties of the apple, caj alile of keeping 
five; of Lyceums, forty-seven*; and longer than most liitbeito known 
of colleges, four hundred and eighty- good eai lv nectarine, and a varir*ty of 
six'. Besides these there are one him- the strawheiiy, and of the cherry, 
dred and t\yenty-foiir cstahlishmeffts, which would ripibt before the early 
under the title of Secondaiy Schools, May ; — eailieraml haidier varieties of 
by which it seems the other^institu- the pcacli, which on standaid trees 
Mions do not iiitei fcjc witli theological would .succeed better tliau any now 
instruction. Thus even after making known. As seveial native vaiicties 
due allowance for the ditTcrence of of the plum aflbid blossoms so hardy, 
population between this country and^ that they are rarely injured by frost. 
Fiance, to those who would be cytir- it is supposetl that some rich varieties 
cal, we exclaim, ^Go, and do* thou rnight be obtained by introducing the 
likewise.’ faifina of the fine, liut tender kinds, 

1'hc Prince De Lignc, thai Nc^or into the prepared blossoms of these, 
of courtiers, has published two new Id- the Povioua Jierefordknsis, it is 
volumes of Lctler^.. They are Writtew stated that veiy i icii and hardvvaiie- 
iri the same light and sprightly style ties of tlie apple have been thus ob- 
as those already liefore the public. tained immediately fiom the seeds of 
Modern (rreckhitcralurc . — A (ireek tbeSibeiian crab. , 
of the name of Aiithime (iazy, Archi- Mr. Fieri e a Bavarian artist,. 
n;andrite of the (Jreek Church at has invented a new instrument of 
Vienna, conducts a periodical work, music, wliicli renders the notes visi- 
in the modern Greek language, at that blc by means of colours, and which he 
place, entitled 7/(C?mt\y /lo Log/yj, and has named JJannonicon li tons visi^ 
is publishing a Oictionary of tlie Ian- (the \ isiblc sound j llarnionicon). 

giiage at Venice. lie is the author of A trial was made of the instuiment at 
seveial works in modern Greek, the the court of Munich, in presence of 
principal of which are, a History of the piincipal musicians of the chapel, 
Greek Literature till the taking of wdio have rxpicssed their approbation 
Constantinople — A Greek Vocabu- of the invention, 
lary — Translations of Voltaire’s His- Cooler ^. — A society for bettering 

toiy of Charles XU. — The ^bridge- the condition of the poor, have pub- 
itient of Lalande’s Aslronnmv — Four- lisbed thirty choice receipts for cheap 
croy’s Chymica Philosophy — and a and palatable cookery, for the use of 
Map of Greece, in I ‘wheels. those who are friends to themselves 

The liorticrflturaL^ociety have an- and their country; the knowledge of 
noiinced the following objects for them cannot fail of being serviceable 
which they intend io present premi- to indigent families : — Receipt I . tkrf 
urns and medals:—- New potatoes, as Pottage, Three [loimds of gravy beel; 

S 3 
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eleven quarts of water, boiled gently 
two hours, then add 4 lb. of Scotch 
barley, and boil it gently four hours 
more with six pounds of potatoes, half 
a pound of onions or leeks, with some 
parsley, thyme, pepper, and salt; half 
a pound of bacon, cut in slices, makes 
it more savory% and any other vegeta- 
bles may be added; this produces 
three gallons of pottage, and refpiires 
no bread. It gave a plentiful meal to 
twenty per'.ons.— II. Htef Siew. 
pounds of beef, one pound of tin nips, 
half a pound of onions, half a pound 
of rice, paisley, thyme, pepper and 
salt, and eight qu.uis of water. Cut 
the beef in slices, and when it has 
boiled some time, mince it small; the 
vegetables max’ be inineed befeue they 
are puV in. — ill. S/nti of Beef Sfew. 
.Shin of beef, bones btoken, bailey, 
onions, and potatoes, 1 lb. each ; 6lb.s. 
of ' abbage, (.uiols, and turnips, and 
salf and pepper ; wate; , eleven qiiai ts ; 
produced three gallons . — Baked 
Shin of Beef A shin of beef, six quai ts 
of wafer, a pint of split peas, one leelc, 
four or five sliced turnips, baked in an 
eai then pot. 

A fine marble statue of the late 
night lion. William Pitt has lately 
been placed on the right hand at the 
entrance of the senate house. Cam- 
bridge. The likeness is very good; 
and leckoncd a fine piece of statuary; 
the artist, Nollekens; the price, 3000 
guineas. Moic than double that sum 
was subscribed for the purpose soon 
after Mr. Pitt’s death in the year 1806, 
by 6l6 membeis of the university 
only. An engraved plate of the sta- 
tue is to be taken for the subscribers, 
who prefer it to having part of their 
subscription refunded, and the re- 
maining surplus applied to founding 
a university scholarship. The only 
inscription on the pedestal is the word 
Pitt. 

liecent Difference in the Summer 
and Winter Seasons . — ** I recollect,” 
says a correspondent, ** .some forty 
years ago, when I was a boy, and 
since then, we* had excessive hot 
summers, and, genendly, intensely 
cold wdntcrs — we bad the seasons fol- 
lowing in legular succession, and we 
might almost calculate, within a week, 
the period when the .snow-drop, the 
early harbinger of spring, would put 
fo!th its bjossoro.* We had then what 


might be called, if I may be allowed 
the cxpres'iioii, an unaltered system. 
In the lapse of so many years I think 
a moi-t wondeiful change has taken 
place in the climate of England, per- 
hapt of the woild at large. W’^inter 
now seldom resigns his boar sway till 
the latter Cnd of March, and then, as 
it were, sullcnlv submits to the cheer- 
ful government of bis successor; or, 
as the poet beautifully ex|3rpsses it. 

Winter, still lingering on the verge of 
Spring, 

Retires reluctant, and from time to time 
Looks hank ; while, ut his keen and ehil- 
ling breath. 

Fair Flora sickens. 

“ Oiir summers are long, and com- 
paratively cold ; it can scarcely be 
said wc have an autumn — in fact, 
winter and summer ha\e usurped the 
influence of spring and autumn. Now, 
Sir, lam aware a reader may say, — 
‘ Why we know all this very well ; the 
wiitei’s made an astonishing disco- 
very and so far such an observation 
would pot be altogether improper. 
But I mean to ask, to what causes 
such a change in the climate of Eng- 
land is to be attributed? Is it to the 
decay of the planetary system altoge- 
ther? Is the predicted consummation 
of all things at hand > Some of your 
correspondents, perhaps, may give 
theVr Opijpions on this query. I have 
seen somewhere a sort of what may 
be ^llcd theoretical supposition, that 
the late inclobuics have been the 
means of this extraoidinary phenome- 
non; but this I think to be what some 
of the newspaper gentry call fud/nre ; 
if a geiicial inclosure act should be 
carried into execution, calculating on 
this head, wc shall be frozen at Mid- 
summer! 1 would beg, that any of 
your literary contributors, learned in 
those matters, would favour me, and 
the public generally, with a few re- 
marks on this interesting subject.” 

Valuable Hints regarding the Cure 
of Gravel , — Instead of soda water, or 
the aqua mephitica alkalina, the au- 
thor recommends “a drachm, or two' 
scruples of mild vegetable alkali, 
otherwise called salt of wormwood, or 
salt of tartar, dissolved in two ounces 
of water, swocteiied with two drachm^ 
of honey, to be taken with half an 
ounce of lemon juice three times 4 
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day.’* Honey, in calculous com- 
pjaiiiff-, is preferable tosu|;ar^ where 
there is much pain, suspicion 

of inflammation, opium is highly ad- 
visoablc, viz. 5 to lo drops of lauda' 
num to each dose of a kali *With 
iiifianimation, bleeding; may be neces- 
sary, and nitre added to the saline 
drai^ght. 

An improved Method of mnnaffin^ 
the Onion, — ^»^eds of ihe 'Spanish or 
I^oitugal union .ire i.o\vii at t..e usual 
period in the springy, very tliickly, 
and ill p»it’r soil, gee' : V'i\ ni» ^er the 
shade ol a fiuit tree, and in micIi situ- 
ations the bulbs in flie autumn aic 
raicly found much exceed t’;p size 
of a large pea, 'These arc then taken 
fro.i) the ground and |)reservcd till 
the eiiHiiiig spring", when they arc 
planted a^ equal distances fioiu each 
orie r, and rhey afford plaifts, wliich 
diff I fi ID hose raised immediately 
fr<»m seed only in possessing much 
greater strengt!' and vigour, owing to 
the w^uantitv of previously gcneiated 
sap being much greater in the bulb 
than 111 the se.'d. The •bnlhs thus 
raided often exceed considerably five 
incl.es in diameter j and being more 
^nature, thev are with much more 
cci tainty fuesci ved in a state of per- 
fect soundness through the winter 
than those raised from seed in a single 
season. The same effects are in some, 
measure firoduced by sowing the seedy 
in August, as is often done3*butthc 
crops often perish duiing the winter, 
and the giound becomes compressed 
and soddened by the winter lains; and 
it IS fii rther observed, by T. A. Knight, 
Esq. F.R.A. that any given weight of. 
this plant may be obtained with less 
expense to the growei, by the mode 
of culture which he iccommends, than 
by any olhei which he has seen prac- 
tised. 

Jlemarks on ike Ifj/pothcsis, that the 
’Efficacy of Lmie, as a Manure^ origi- 
nates in its Power of dccoinposinfc Ani- 
mal and Vcp^etahle Matter. — Quick 
lime spread upon growing plants ne- 
ver has been known to dissolve them. 
On the contrary, it ha^ frequently 
been ap|^lied to grass fieMs with effect, 
for the purpose of renewing and 
quickening the vegetation. And it 
will not be denied that lime promotes 
the growth of thistles, nettles, and 
pther weedy that we might spepity. 


How then can it be supposed destruc- 
tive of live roots > And with regard 
to seeds, it may be noticed, that in 
dustiog pickled wheat with quick 
lime, more of it is surely brought into 
contact with the giain than can fall to 
the share of tlic seeds of weeds, even 
upon a strong liiiyng, And why 
siiould whiy is thought beneficial in 
the one ca*»c be deemed noxious and 
dc. tructivc in the otbei > And as to 
the caustic quality of the lime, it 
must be .so much abated by the re- 
absorption of its air, during the time 
It takes to cool, before it can,pnssibly 
he carted to the land, as to render its 
effects of no avail. Besides, if lime 
opciat; d at all as a caustic substance, 
it must be at the very fy st when it is 
applied; w'hcrcas, it has betf^n seldom 
known to take effect until the second 
crop at least. From whence we may 
infer that it acts on the soil merely as 
a mild calcareous caith; and tbiU cal- 
cination is of no farther use in pre- 
paring it for manure than as an effi- 
cacious method of reducing the lime- 
stone to a fine powder. It will be said 
here, that a heap of lime will soon 
corrode the grass and decompose tj|e 
surface. This is true; but a heap of 
earth, a bundle of straw, a .sod or turf, 
will equally soon have the same effect ; 
and this simple circumstance conve}s 
to the practical farmer a most impor- 
tant lesson. 

Galvanism. — In a late debate in the 
House of ('!ommons it was asserted, 
that poit'er tasted better out of a pew- 
ter vessel than any other, which occa- 
sioned a smile amtmg some of the 
.members. Frofessor Davy has ex- 
plained this on galvanic principles. 
This peculiarity arises from pew'tcr 
being formed of dissimilar metals, 
which are known to communicate the 
influence of the gdlvanic fluid.— Wa- 
ter has also a different taste in a pew- 
ter vessel from what it has in glass or 
earthenware. Volta found, that if a 
cup made of tin, or what is still better, 
zinc, be filled with water, and placed 
upon a silver stand, and the point of 
the tongue applied to the water, it ig 
found quite insipid, till w'c lay bold 
of the silver support with t]ie band 
well moistened, when a distinct tnd 
strong acid taste will be perceived.^ 
From the same cause, Professor Ro-' 
biason found that snuff takcu from a 
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of tin plate, which has Ion;; been amongst sand-banks, Sec. (and where 
in use, so that the tin coaling has been the buoys now used are of no service) 
removed in many places, is extremely during a tempestuous sea* is the in- 
different from that of snuff takeiitfroin ventioii of Captain John Redhead, of 
a new box, or one lined with tin foil. Low Howorth. 

• Dr. Heibolt, an eminent man-mid- Thq sewer now excavating in Hyde 
wife and surgeon of division at Co- Park is one of the greatest works of 
penhagen, has .discovered that the the kind evet' attempted in this coun- 
cauiic of apparent death ,vi still born try. It is intended for a drain to the 
children, is their having the wind- numerous streets innv built in the 
pipe tilled with water. By the simple neighboirvliood of Padtiington, and 
protess of placing the infant in such will empty itself into the great sewer 
a position as to procure a gradual and which enters the 'Phames at Millhank. 
total discharge of the water, Dr . Her- In consequcuce of the height of the 
bolt hai bad the happiness to rescue ground in Hyde Park, it became ne- 
in the piopoi (ioii of out of 13 of the cessary, in o,der to insure a sufficient 
innocents fortunately submitted to fall to this new sevver, to dig to a very 
bis care. great depth ; and its formation is car- 

The model of a buoy, upon a new ried on hv the ijborions iiu l expensive 
and improved construcimu, w.is exhi- process of finnudling. Pits arc sunk 
bited the ^3>ad ult. ii\ the Narrows, at the disiaor e of nvory seventy yards. 
North Shields, in preaence of a numc- and the e'<ravations are conducted in 
rolls hnily of the shipping interest of a way similar to those of a coal-miner 
the port, who gave it the most uiufii.i- 'The stratum of cijy througli which 
lifie<l appiobation. It was [lUccd in the sewer passes is favourable to the 
the Herd Sand during a boisterous process of cveavation, and is similaf 
sea, amidst the broken water’, and al- to that which was thrown up in the 
ways preseived its (lei pcndicnlarity. formation 6f the Highgate archway. 
This buoy, so v>ell adapted tor the which so suddenly failed on nearly 
s^fty of ships in the entrance to our arriving at completion. 'Phe gravel 
harbours, and in general navigation, pits irj< Hyde Park arc filling up with 
where tlio greatest danger exists tfie cfey dug from the tunnel. 


OBITUARY. 

I N London, two venerable prelates ‘ keep playing.’ He slept, but to 

of the (jallican chinch, M. de wake tio nioie. Mr. VV. A. de Luc 

Maude, Bishop of Montpelier, and bad explored many volcanic coun- 
M.de Gain Montagna c, Bishop tries, and his cabjnet was one of the 
of Taibes, Thfcy were among the richest in Europe from the choice- 
small number who, persisting in their'' ness of his productions, 
infidelity to God and their country in At Amster dam, a wealthy Jew, named 
refusing to sanction any reform in, the Pinedo, who made some singular and 
government or the ehincb, preferred unprecedented bequests. He left to 
the dependence of pensioners, and the each of the Christian churthes in 
gratification of their malignity, under Ainstcidain and at the Hague 10,000 
the imposing appearance of suffeiing florins ; to each of the orphan houses of 
as martyrs. those cities the same sum ; and to each 

Mr. Wm. Antony de Iac, bro- of hi^ Christian neighbours, who Es- 
ther of the author of “ Researches on sisted at his funeral, 100 Dutch ducats, 
theTVIodification of the Atmosphere.” and to each Jew 200 ditto. 

His passion for music was so predo- At Paris, on the 2d of June, Admiral 
ininant in his latter days, that a piano De Winter, an excellent officer and 
was placed by his bed side, on which a brave man. He commanded the 
his dauchtcr played a great part of the Dutch fleet, and fought the battle of 
daf. Inc evening of his death, seeing Camperdown with Admiral Duncan, 
her father ready to sink into a slum- to whom he struck bis flag, and he 
her, she asked him, ‘ Shall I play any was brought prisoner of war to Lon* 
more?’ ‘Keep playing,’ said he, don. 
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In France, Sonniki, the famous 
traveller. 

At Vienna, Mlie Austrian actor, 
Brockman; on which occasion the 
thcatic was closed for ten night-i. 

In Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, 
aged 8d, ;he I?cv. f^. Dutkns, a ctle- 
Uiated literal y and political rliaiat< ter, 
svho flninished in the middle of the 
last century. 

Lately, in tlie parish ofKnockando, 
county of Isigiii.a very eccentric cha- 
racter, was best known in the narrtjw 
cir< le of her ac((uaiiitanc e by the 
incktiainc of Red but whose leal 
name was Jcan Hoy. 'i'he only pro- 
minent featuic of this character was, 
that having in early life conceived an 
implacable aveision to her sex, con- 
sidering it not only as tlie last, hut 
even as the least of the Creators 
works, slic lesoKcd to abamlon it and 
become a man! And, as a previous 
step towauU her niascnlinc enterprise, 
commenced tlic opeiation of shaving; 
but where nature lias done tiothing, 
the application of ait must sifcceed 
very ill. However, ecjuipping herself 
with a tartan philibeg, shoi^ coat, and 
blue bonnet, she exhibitea the ap- 
pearance of a flashy young man, and, 
following the occupation of a day 
labourer, could perform her work Mrith 
man-like celerity; and the 
tual means her omj)lover could adopt, 
for securing a continuation of her 
service, was to pretend jealousy her 
and his wife- jokes o( this kind »he 
always considered ilic highest com- 
limeiit. She even had the piesump- 
tioii to assert to some of her acquaint- 
ance, that she had once been guilty 
of cnm. co/2, with the wife of one of 
her neighbours, dec laring that she was 
the real hither of one of Ids children, 
and that she had theicfoic been dis- 
missed his sei vice; addirig, withal, that 
she wished the matter to he kept as 
quiet as possible, in case the kirk-ses 
sion should take cngni/anceof Iicrcon- 
diict — This extiaordinary character 
was the subject of much dci ision*atid 
mcniinent to the young people of 
both sexes, by whom she was often 
very rudely tieatcd: their treatment, 
however, she keenly resented, taking 
care never to let slip an opportunity 
of retaliating on her aggressors, by 
inflicting corporal punishment, she 
being no mean pioticient in the heroic 


ai t of pugilisn^S. What conti ihutes to 
render tliia piece of biogi^aphy still 
more interesting is, that (if her strange 
desire of being tliought a man be c.\- 
cppted) she seemed to possess the free 
use oT all her mental faculties, could 
reason accurately, joke saicastically» 
ami pos';e!«‘'Oll no inconsiderable volu- 
bility of language. A little before her 
death (about the ajje of 70), being 
seriously sisSed what lier motives were 
for observing a conduct of so strange 
singularity, she replied, in a serious 
tone, “ that it was the effect of a bad 
education T* 

At Somerston, Mr. William Na- 
p lER. in the 7'^d year of his age. He 
was distinguished for his musical skill, 
and for the beautiful selections of 
Scots’ ballads which he edited. For 
many years he belonged fo l^jis Majes- 
ty’s band, and to the professional con- 
cert; hut was obliged to rctiie on 
account of the gout in his hands, to 
which he hccaine a victim. He was 
the father of eighteen children, and 
of whom hut seven remain to lament 
his loss. 

liUtcIy, at Beilin, a master of lan- 
guages, named Dandon, literally 
from denying himself the necessaries 
of life. It appeals that he gave in- 
structions to his pupils during the 
day, and solicited aims at night. — 
Under the floor of his aparment were 
found concealed 20,000 crowns in 
specie. He had no other heir than 
his brother, whom he had icfused to 
see for thirty-seven yeais, because he 
had sent a letter to him without pay- 
ing the postage. 

Lately, in Ireland, Sir J. Parnell, 
Bait. In consequence of an accident 
that hefel Lady Parnell a short lime 
pi cording his birth, he was always 
quite dumb and a complete ciippIc. 
The title and family estates descend 
to his hi other, the member for the 
Queen’s county. 

On the 2oih ult. ai >>11100, of which 
city he was goveinor, the French Ad- 
i7i i 1 al. Axilla RET Jo YEUSE. He com- 
manded for some time the Toulon 
fleet, and was the officer, we believe, 
who, 111 some boasting dispatche.s, ac- 
cused Nelson of running awav from 
him, which caused the British hcio to 
obserye. ihat he supposed his reput.i- 
tifjtt for courage was too vvell e4a- 
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blished to be injured by the lying 
rrcnchman, hut, if cv(m* be caught 
Mods. Joyeuse, * he would make him 
eat his words.* 

On the 4th inst. Miss Elizabeth 
Pindar, the daughter of Capt* Ro- 
beit Pindar, of (iainshorough. The 
remarkable moitalitv thatlhas attend- 
ed Capt. Pindars familv, in the short 
space of eighteeVi months, is worthy 
of record: — The mother,*' Mrs. Mary 
Pindar; his only son, Robert; his 
two daughters, Harriet and Elizabeth ; 
his brother, (ieorge; his nephew, Ro- 
bert Pindar; his niece, Mrs. .fane 
Clark ; and his nephew, Richard Mox- 
on, jun.' have all drank deeply of the 
cup of affliction in the above short 
1)01 iod, and are now no more ! Seven 
of them died in the course of nine 
months. 

On the 6th inst. aged Mr. H. 
Berry, of Duke-strcct, Liverpool; 
formerly engineer of the doclcs at 
Liv^upool, and piojcctor of the San- 
key canal, (the first canal navigation 
undertaken in this kingdom) which 
was commenced in l7o.O, and com- 
pleted, to the great satisfaction of the 
piopiietors, in l7o8. 

On the 8th inst. Oen. Vallancy, 
at the age nf 01, an Englishman by 
birth, hut fiom long residence and 
patriotic attachment to Ireland, might 
i)e called an Irishman in his heart. 
He was a gentleman of talents, with a 
most libcial education and philan- 
thropic mind, with great suavity of 
xiiaiiners, that endeared him to all his 
acquaintance; and wcaie particularly 
indebted to him, besides other literary 
productions, fdr a Dictionary and 
(Irammar of the Irish Language, of 
which he had made himself complete 
master. The Dublin Society (to 
which he devoted many years of zea- 
lous allention) owes to him its present 
utility and extensive establishment, 
and we have no doubt, but when ihat 
Society meets in Novembei next, they 
will vote a monument to be elected 


to the memory of a gentleman so dear 
to (he Institution, and the regard of 
a nation he leved so much, '^fhe 
General, at his own desire,^ was pri- 
vately interred. 

Lately, the celebrated Dick 
LAND, well known amongst the gen- 
tlcmcrt of the sporting woild. He had 
not been indisposed more than a week. 
On the day of his death, his servant 
asked, about four o’c lock,, at what time 
he would wish to dine, and was an- 
swered, by England, at six o’clock. 
The cloth was accordingly laid, but 
on dinner being brought up, he was 
discovered dead on the sofa, with his 
head leaning backwards. He was 
nearly 80 years of age, a native of Ire- 
land, originally a journeyman cabinct- 
inakci, but afterwards well known in 
most of the gambling-liouses of the 
inetiopolis, and on the turf. Some 
years ago he was tried at the Old Bai- 
ley, forsfiooting a young gentleman, 
of the name of Rolle, in a duel, for 
calling him a black Icfi^, and was ac* 
quitted. 

In Tralee, in his 37th year, Wil- 
liam O’Heary, Esq. nephew to W. 
Wilson, Esq. This little gentlem.’in, 
a perfect miniature of man, had been 
long a source of inquiry to the curious 
traveller visiting that town; he was 
ohly 4 feet high, extremely well pro- 
portiopedf ami always particularly neat 
in bio person ; to the appearance of 
the child were added the manners of 
the adult: he was extremely fond of 
society, partook of all public amuse- 
ments, at balls and assemblies gene- 
rally chose as his partner of the dance 
the tallest female in the room, was very 
partial to hunting, always well mount- 
ed, and rode sportingly, and after the 
fatigues of the chace united with his 
companions over the bottle, recount- 
ing the toils and pleasures of the day, 
his spiiits always high, his manneiB 
conciliating, and his disposition such 
as created esteem. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

T he history of the world is full of great conquerors appear, ‘who, like 
^lie Ructations of human ail’airs, whirlwinds, produce devastation, but 
the rise of one and downfall of ano- clear the air from mephitic vapours, 
tiler country. At certain periods li seems to be the fate of uiaukiud. 
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that error sliouM not be abolished by 
the gradual improvement of the mind, 
and the evidence of sound reasoning, 
but that force alone can subdue it. 
We call Bonaparte a tyrant* and he 
returns the compliment hy accusing 
this nation of'ainbition, perfidy, and 
maritime tyranny. The ^lanie of ty- 
rant implies something odious, and 
we hardly give the being who wears 
this title credit for any gotid quali- 
ties. Yetheuefits iiKU arise to man- 
kind fiom tyrants, which good kings 
might find it difficult to perform; 
and \vc owe our deliverance from po- 
pish tyranny to as odious a tyrant as 
ever existed. 

In cstima'ting the tyranny of Bona- 
parte, we must take into consideration 
thestateof the people under his yoke, 
and enquii c whether it is heavier than 
that of his predecessors. They who 
formerly possessed ])rivi leges, of which 
they are now deprived, will doubtless 
complain ; but whatever we may think 
or say of our enemy, if the mass cff a 
population feels itself more at case, 
the vices of the tyrant will btf softened 
down, and he will be looked upon in 
the light of a benefactor. Indeed we 
cannot conceive a man rising to very 
great power without holding ouiiipttNl 
pretence, at least, for iinagin|tig tlu| 
his reign is beneficial compiled' with 
that of the dynasty whicl]L<^0| been 
deposed ; and certainly Boj^arte is 
not deficient in giving the beS^olpQf' 
to ail his actions. We see him liow 
in a new light. He is attacking a 
despot, whose territories are distin- 
guished for ignorance, want of culti- 
vation, and slavery. Here is room 
for the exercise of French talenu: 
let us see bow they have been em- 
ployed. 

The great act of Jacobinism, by 
which the powers of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia made a partition among 
themselves of the unfoitunate king- 
dom of Poland, justly holds up Uie 
contrivers of that scheme to eternal 
infamy. It was planned in the silence 
of the closet, and carried into execu- 
tion with the utmost barbarity. There 
were no palLiatives, such as might ex- 
lenu^te in some degree the horrors of 
the French revolution: but all was 
done in the true and genuine spirit of 
Jacobinism, on the violation of every 
principle of justice and honour, for a 
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selfish purpose. OT this plunder 
Russia had by far the greatest share, 
and it is now fallen, after a very short 
striigi^e, into the hands of Bonaparte« 
By his masterly movements he has 
driven the Russians out of Poland, 
and settled himself between the Dwina 
and the Borysthenesj^a country re- 
markable for^ts fcitility, and as being 
the ?reat granary of coin for Europe. 

Scarcely has he gained the military 
possession of the country when on a 
sudden there appears upon the stage 
a confederation, a name well known 
in the annals of Poland, which, ^lnde^ 
the auspices of the great warrior, is to 
revive llie fallen country. He has, 
however, takun the precaution to grant 
a boon to its inhabitants, that in* 
stead of a conqueror he appears to 
them in the light of a deliverer. A 
state of disgraceful vassalage existed 
in Poland, which wc may easily ima- 
gine would not be lightened by'fhc 
dominion of Russia. By one word of 
Bonaparte, vassalage is rleclaied no 
longer to exist, and thus the lower 
classes are attached to his person, 
whilst the higher, under the appear- 
ance of self legislation and the re- 
sumption of their independence, con- 
template this new invasion vrilh satis- 
faction, and, taught by adversity, arc 
less inclined to resist the claims of 
their inferiors to that independence 
to whicli every human being is en<^ 
titled. 

Thus . Bonaparte has gained in a 
short time a population of six millions 
of people, and a fertile country, to liis 
interests. By means of the confede- 
ration, the civil government of the 
couiUiY will be earned on in a man- 
ner highly giateful to its inhabitiMits. 
Their old laws will be restored. They 
will conceive and talk of themselves 
as Poles, and they wilf fancy at least 
that they arc again an indcpendcot 
country. Bonaparte will be the pro- 
tector of the new confederacy, and in 
this capacity will draw the contin- 
gents, as he does fiom the dependent 
sovereigns of llie Rhine. Tlie new 
troops will be animated with zeal 
against their former conquerors, and 
wiictber the French make an attack 
upon Moscow, or content themselves 
with severing so large a country from 
Russia, the autocrat, in this loss and 
the burning of his Qsagazines and dc- 

T 
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pots, has ycry considerably by 

tbia canii)3Qign» 

But tb* views of the French Em- 
]:^ror were not confined to the 
sition of a province. He looked far- 
ther, and contera plated a change in 
theRuj&sian empire. Part of his scheme 
transpired on his passage over the 
J^wino, and appearance* on the fron- 
tiers of Russia. Hcie was conveniently 
fcund a manifesto from the Russian 
Emperor to the French army, exhort- 
ing it to leave the cause of a tyrant, 
who had torn them from their homes 
by the violenc e of conscript ion, and 
whose whole authority was founded 
pn vioicnee'and oppression. We can- 
not doubt that the proclamation was 
the produce of French artifice: for 
it -vras iinswcied immediately under 
the signature of a French (iicnadier; 
and a ])icture is drawn between the 
situation of a French and a Russian 
sidetter, by no means to the advantage 
of the latter. There is too muCh truth 
in the comparison. "J'lVe French sol- 
dier is drafted by a hiw, bejiiing 
equally on all, and oh entering the 
array has the full career of glory open 
to him; whilst the Russian is* tiikeil 
by caprice, and has no chance of 
rising from the ranks. From the situ- 
ation of the soldier, the French Gri&- 
nadier turns to that of the Russhm 
peasant, whose chains he declares hinii 
self coine to. break, and whom lie will 
restore to the rank of man in society. 

longer shall the Russian be put 
upon a level with the beasts, arte! 
counted, like themi .as pait of the 
glands and Chattels of his masters. — 
With these arms Bonaparte will fight 
the Russian Emperor; and time will 
shew whether th^ Russian peasantry, 
allured bysiich ofiTers, will retain their 
4ii>cLcnt allcgiajice. Should Bonaparte 
succeed, and really march to Moijcow, 
the change made in that coimtiy will 
be greater than any thing experienced 
in France and Ciermany; and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the peasant 
is capable of taking advantage of it. 
The whole system of Ru^^ia i« a mere 
military despotism; and so long has 
the mind been degiaded by it, that it 
limy be doubted whether the boon of 
.liberty will rouse it to energy. Still 
tJje policy of Bonaparte is visible in 
.takiug advantage' of -every circum- 


stance that may assist hini in his 
schemes. 

The policy of the Russians seams 
to have been to draw the I’Vcnch into 
their own country, where it is con- 
ceived that they must fall a prey to 
famine and military fatigue. But 
this plan seehis to have been miserably 
executed; for if it was the oiiginal 
intention to give up l\fland, they had 
surely time to transport their de))6ts 
into their interior, without suffeiing 
such an immense loss as has arisetv 
fivun the destruction of them. The 
facility, al-io, with which the French 
have overrun Lithuania, augurs very 
little in favour of Russian general- 
ship; and we arc amused with the 
congratulations of newspapers on the 
delay of Bonaparte in Pf)land, as i( 
nothing had been done unless he were 
at the Walls of Pelcrshurgh or Moscow. 
Anxiety, however, prevails at this 
time to know to which capital he is 
directing his viclorions steps; though 
rumour says that he is returning to 
Paris, !(aving faithcr operations to 
his infeilor generals. In this case he 
will scegi to have been disappointed 
in his views, a^ it cannot be thought 
that so large an armament would be 
M lit motion merely for the deliver- 
ance Poland from Russia; espe- 
cially ai^Ponaparte, in his fine speeches-, 
to t«he restrains his benefits to 

part of only, and declares that 
Austdif’ is guaranteed by him in the 
pbsscfsion of its share of the plunder- 
ed country. 

The French succcs^-cs in the North 
have received no small check by a 
reverse of fortune in Spain; where 
the English hgve had an opportunity 
of shewing their ancient bravery, and 
both armies of witnessing that this 
country is not so deficient in military 
science, as it has been the custom -of 
the French to imagine. They gave us 
credit for men, but denied us any for 
generals or officers. The tables are 
turned upon them, and whatever may 
have been the state of our officers, 
they are now in a school in which we 
doubt iTot of their future proficiency. 
Loid Wellington made ali inroad into 
Spain, as tar as Salamanca, and the 
French under Marmont retreated in 
good order. They were superior in 
1 ) umbers, fbr Marmont is supposed to 
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have Irnd tieiirly Rfty thou^aml meh. 
whilst the force of the allied army 
amounted to a few thou^and^ only be- 
yood thirty thousand. Our men were 
not fufifered to remain lonij, in Sala- 
manca. for the General was soon con- 
tent with the compliments paid to hinit 
and the TV DeuTn,$ sung on his en- 
trance, and was on the alert to watch 
ilie movements of ^hc enemy. 

After sufficient inarches and counter- 
marches on both sides, and several 
skirmibhes, a battle was fought near 
Salamanca, to the east of the town, 
and a parallel to it has not occuircd 
since tiie days of Marlborough. On 
the day of battle, Marinont, having 
pas^^cd the Tormes, manoeuvred the 
greater t^prt of the day, and the English 
army performed its part with equal 
skill. Occasional cannonadings on 
each side prevented the scene from 
being viewed as that of a grand re- 
view ; but, about five in the afternoon. 
Lord Wellington found the oppor- 
tunity, for which he had long been 
waiting, of making the attack ne had 
planned. Djcadfiil was the onset.-— 
Led on by their valiant coiamaudcr, 
nothing could stand before them, in 
a short time it was a complete rots-t^. 
tht French fled in every directiottb' 
and the remains of the army feting 
safety only in the durknesti . the 
^Jiight. Marniont, wounded,./j^ed to 
Valladolid, and the next 
allied army pursued the fui^ilbtea.. 

The loss of the French In battle 
was estimated, at the least, at fbortetfi 
thousand men, or nearly one third of 
the army ; and, on our side, the killed, 
wounded, and missing amountetl to 
somewhat more than live thousand 
men. The killad were six hundred 
and ninety- four ; and of the two latter 
classes a great portion will, we doubt 
not, be soon returned to the service; 
so th'at the allied army will not be re- 
duced one tenth, and this vacancy wa^s 
filled up by the arrival of supplies 
soon after the battle. Maimont, in- 
deed, falls back upon his artillery and 
the troops in (be north of Spain, who 
were all called in to make up his army; 
but if he cannot march at the* head of 
a much larg^er army, it is in vain that 
he will attempt to face again our vic- 
torious troops. 

A singular circumstance occurred 
in the transactions of this memorable 


day. Of the S))aniardfc who feasted 
part of the allied arttiy, two gnjly wero- 
killed, and four weie woundedv tThe 
ForCuguCsc had nearly as. many killed 
as we ha<l, and eolnewhat more than, 
half as many wounded. The fruits of 
the victory arc tlie pnsjcewioirof the 
country abound Salanvaitca; and ihe- 
Gailo-Spaiiish King,^ who approached 
so near (o thc^ seat of action with his- 
troops, that a, few of them were taken 
by one of our outposts^ retreated in 
great haste to New Castile, and must 
be under some alarm for the safety of 
bis capital. A line opportunity is now 
given for the discovery of the real 
situation of the Spaniards. The north 
and i4aeiior of Spain ails now hiid 
open to usy and if its inhabitants are 
in earnest, the French myst be en- 
tirely cut off; and their sti'cngth in 
the south can be of no avail to retrieve 
their affairs^ 

But the victory is of the greatest 
importance in another point of view. 
The French have alwa}Ti given us credit 
for good soldiers, but have treated our 
officers with very great contempt; de- 
nyin^ to them any kind of knowledge 
in inilitarv tactics. Tlie battle ofSa* 
lamanca has taught them a diflerent 
lesson. It has shewn them.that weai^ 
superior to them in their own 8cieiice» 
as^well as in spirit and bodily streirgth. 
-r*The battle is another proof of the 
principle laid down by Mr. Clerke, to. 
which we aic so much indebted for 
ournaval victories. Lord Wellington 
has done upon land what Nelson so 
often achieved upon the seas; and we 
doubt not that he has formed a race 
of generaU who will knt>w how to ex- 
emplify it in futui'e practice. It has 
beon. suggested at home, in our papers^ 
that our successful general should be- 
madc a field marshal, that he may 
command the services of generals, 
who, being his seniots, cannot now 
act under him : but we should>on that 
very account, wish him to decline, at 
least till the end of the war, that ho- 
nour. Young men arc not attached 
to an old systcip; and we may look 
upon the present gs an aera of improve- 
ment. luCt him form his juniors for 
commands, and we doubt not that 
we shall have- an army to cope with 
Bonapaite, if he should ever venture 
to attack us upon our own ground. 
The honour, of the -MacqiU&ate haa 

T2 
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been conferred upon our General, and Britain will, we hope, be beneficial to 
we hope that Soult will raise him to it. The parliament is assembled, and 
a Dukedom. the prince, in the name of the sove- 

Glorinufi as has been the victory to reign, has addressed it, calling upon 
the English name abroad, great'is the it to provide for the necessities of 
disgrace which it has occasioned to the state, the reformation and ame- 
ourcha>acter at home. Jt was natural lioraNon of the laws, the removal of 
to expect, and every one was disposed' those abuses which, in the lapse of 
to rejoicings upon the occasion, and centuries, Ifiave crept into the state, 
to testify them in the uSual manner, and the gradual establishment of a 
bv illuminations. An illumination is better order of things.” These are 
indeed a beautiful sight, and when noble objects, and to them we hope 
occasioned by a memorable pxploit, that the assembly will pay its first at- 
it surely ought to be the general wish fention ; making, however, the neces- 
that every one should enjoy thes itis- shies of the stale the last object con- 
faction which such a scene is ealcu- sidered. For however urgent the 
laied to .ifford. Not so in the metio- prince may be on that subject, jet 
polis. So disgraceful a slate of riot every nation should reflect that its 
and confusion has seldom been known, defence, from a foreign enemy is of 
ami sFveraJ riotous and d^ordcrly little consequence, if it is be left to 
wrctcbei* did the utmost in their power the plunder and insolence of an abo- 
to destroy the pleasure of the inha- minable oligarchy at home. Let wise 
bitants. I’he amusement of these and good laws be first made; the rights 
wretches was to alarm the timid fe- of the citizen acknowledged and, esta- 
male by firing pistols in her face, and blished; and having tlicn what is va- 
setting fire to her clothes by squibs; luable to protect, he will readily come 
to Spread tenor and alarm w herever forward in their defence. But those 
they went, and to destroy the windows governments whose great object is to 
of those who had not lighted up at the drain the people of their property to 
moment these profligates gave the enrich the idle and the luxurious, 
order for illuminating. I'hus the must expect a consequent depravation 
amusement of some hundred thou- of manners in all classes, and to be 
sands was destroyed by a few of the .supported in the hour of dis- 

inost contemptible of our species shall be curious to see, in 
and for wantnf a feweasy rcguiatiotis, this ai^^of constitutions, what ira- 
such scenes occurred as would mark provemiiate will be made in legislation 
us for a people devoid of civilization. byGtt#^fjftbeinost ignorant and super- 
It is in vain to say that in a moment ititiot^,^gtions on the earth. 

• of joy the reins should not be kept too retuin to our foreign politics;' 

tight; but there is a difl'erence be- and, leaving Europe to its madness, 
tween conniving at some innocent turn, with melancholy forebodings, to 
excesses, and "the giving up of the the new woild. There the philau- 
reins to profligacy and licentiousness, thropist is shocked at the scenes which 
We will venture to say that, under the necessarily take place in the disorga- 
existiog laws, and with a proper un- nizatiou of so many provinces formerly 
derstanding of those who wish to en- under the .Spanish yoke. Mexico has 
joy the illumination, not a squib or a nearly emancipated itself; but we 
pistol could ht^ve been fired in our have no good accounts of the real 
public streets, and everyone might state of that province, nor can we tell 
nave enjoyed the promenade with case whether it will ba formed into a king- 
and satisfaction. Here was a proper dopi or a republic. Miranda is not 
field for the exertions of the Society completely at his ease in the Caraccas, 
for the Suppression of Vice; but their though there are no syuiptoms of the 
triumphs are reserved for the defence- old system being revived. Peru has 
less fruit-woman on a Sunday, or the caught the infection. Buenos Ayres 
unguarded publican who might have may now be said to be aa. established 
relieved the thirst of a wearied tra- government, and the Monte Videans 
Weller. will soon follow the example. On the 

Sicily is acting as an independent whole, however, we want the neccuary 
kingdom; and its c6nnectioo with documents to fbrm a complete idea ol 
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tlie real changes tliat have taken or 
are likely to take place in those remote 
countiies, though their separation 
from the niisgovernment of Spain 
becomes, every day, less and less pro- 
blematical. 

Our eyes are turned with more 
anxiety to the United States. Onr 
ambassador is returned ^from that 
country, having left in if, however, 
a charade des affaires. War seems to 
be determined upon; thoin^h some 
of the state‘ in the Union view it in a 
manner different from the kingdoms 
of the old world, and speak of it with 
just Lbhorrence, as a disgrace (o the 
human species. The manner in which 
the war is to he cai ried on remain to 
be seen. Rumours an* < urreut of their 
P‘ivat(‘cis being al)road ; that they 
have been seen m the Ray of Fundy, 
the (iulph and the River of Lavv- 
xeoce; and for such a species of war- 
fare their coasts seem to be arftnirably 
adapted. The Canadas and Halifax 
aie tj)reatencd, and in those points we 
Seem to bp vulnerable. The sumipei, 
howevei, will not pass over without 
some important event, and there is 
reasor> to believe that the i^mericans 
will rather rise than fall in their de- 
mands. 

The Parliament broke up with^the 
tisiial speech from the Princcltegen^ 
delivered by commissioner^ Tb« 
state orEiirojie was run ov^h and the 
differences with America ^a^stib- 
ject of lamentation. Sir Fn^c^isBlir- 
dett also made a farewell 
motion for an address to the ’PHifee, 
in which be was not seconded by any 
person in the House. This is not to 
be wondered at, when wc consider the 
thinness .of the House, and the small 
number of persons that enter into his 
sentiments. Sensible as many nia) be 
of the truth and propriety of what he 
utters, the system has gotten so great 
a hold of their minds, that they are 
frightened at the picture which he 
draws of the country. Unhappily it 
is too true ; and, whether they* wilt 
hearken or not, it cannot he disguised 
that the worthy Baronet has done his 
duty to his country and his constitu- 
ent*. The topic of parlianlentary re- 
form was*particularly dwelt upon, and 
with the greatest propriety. The 
truths respecting it are notorious as 
^he sun at noon t{a)V and cannot toer 


often be uttered ; and we shall 'hopo 
that this real representative of the 
people will continue the practice he 
has so laudably begun, of setting 
before the prince and the people, at 
the beginning and close of each-scs-* 
sion, the grievances of the countiT* 
particularly that of the present repre- 
sentation. Let him not despair: 
thoiiL'h he stands alone, as Elijah of 
old, there are Upwards of seven thou- 
sand men who have not bowed their 
knee unto Baal, the all devouring 
irnage of corruption. 

On the subject of leform, a meeting 
has been held h)r the ( itv of West- 
minster, at which the chief speakers 
were Major Cartwright, SirF. Burclett, 
and Mr. Marlin of Galway. The usual 
topics were gone over, and the Major 
desciibed the (wo sociPlies*for reform 
now established, which may be distin- 
guished by the names of the houses 
of lords and commons, though there 
are several persons members of both 
houses. One society con-sists of such 
only as have three hundred a year 
landed property : to the other, admis- 
sion is open to'ali. ]t is in vain that 
such societies meet: unless they can 
procure the co-operation of the great 
towns, nothing will be done; and the 
influence of the three hundred a year 
gentlemen will go but little way in 
this business. The sense of the people 
must be taken and expressed iirinly. 
Westminister sets a good example, 
but it is followed hy very few towns. 
Like its representative, it speaks plain 
and open tiuths, but can find few tn 
second them. The address was voted 
unanimously; and some observations 
were made on the hint of a tax on 
properly, which was given in the 
House of Commons, and begins to 
work on the apprehensions of people. 
We shall only observe, that when a 
tax is fairly laid upon property, and 
duly collected over^the whole, earths 
there will he an end of war; for when 
all pay in proportion ta their means 
for the preservation of the state, ,all 
will be eouaJily interested in its wel- 
fare, will ii||i|||re into the expenditure 
of their mHey, and will not suffer 
that, which was designed for general 
good, to be wasted by the caprices and 
the passions of the few. 

The breach of parole on the part of 
trench officers has ocoasioued trials^ 
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jfi which severtl f)en»ons have been govcrnn^icBt can wish to destroy the 
convicted of aiding in their escape, peace of private families, orlooWigc 
The subject has been warmly dig- young men to cotistunc the best years 
cussed ill the Moniteur of France, of their life in idleness. The pro- 
whicli accuses the English of setting position of the French to make an 
the^varaplo; and it involyed,1hongh exchange at the rate of three French* 
it afterwards retracted the accusation, men for three of the allies, one only 
liord Yarmouth in the guilt of this being an Englishman, does not seem 
dishonourable piactice. Lord Yar- to cairy on the face of it any iin* 
mouth vindicated himself in the pub- propiicty. 

lie papeis from the aspeVsion j but he A lady of very high rank lias been 
allows that there have been instances made the siibiect of conversation, 
on the part of the English to justify, from an order declared in the papeis 
in some measure, the complaints 6f to have been sent to her to diminish 
the French. The question should be the duration and shorten the number 
set in its true light, and the names of of visits to her daughter. Too much 
the parties on both sides given to the lias already been said on the separa* 
public, by which an opportunity will tioii of the parents, on which, as in 
be given to those who arti accused of matrimonial contests in lower life, 
vindicating thenwclves. it is to be who is to decide? It is to he regret- 
Jamentccl that a ciirtcl cannot he esta- ted, howeier, that anything should 
bljshed,(a'nd that at least pci sons in a occur to increase the hitlciuess of 
civil capacity might be eitchanged separation, and more so that it should 
for each other: for surely neither come b^oie the public. 
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Scott, in the Case of the Snipe. .Ss.Gd. 

MKDlCAL AND SURGICAL. 

Adams’s Practical Observations on 
Ectropunii, or la version of the Eye- 
lids; with a Description of a new 
Operation for the Cure of thatDiscabe. 
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Proceedings at the general Call cif 
Proprietors, held at the Bank of Eng- 
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leiice for the Relief of Beggar-, with a 
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2 vols. 12nK). 

Count Ruinford’s 17th and IBth 
Essays ; tUe first on the Source of the 
Light which is manifested in the Coni- 
bustton of inflammable bodies, is. — 
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of Coftee, Und the Ait of making it 
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Considerations on the political and 
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and Ireland with the United S^ates of 
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An Add less of Membcrii of the 
IIoiLsc of Representatives of the Cc5TP~ 
gress of the United States to their 
( uiKtitucnts, on the Subject of the 
A\ ar with Great Britain. 2s. 

J^cckie’s Kbsay on the Practice of 
Biitish CJoverninent. 8vo. 5s. 

Yates’s candid Address to the In- 
dependent Electors of the United 
Kingdom. Is. 

Canning’s Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, June 22, 1812, 
2s. 

POETRY. 

1’hc State Doctors, or a Talc of the 
Times; a Poem. 

Turning Out, or St. Stephen’s in 
an Uproar. By P. Pindar, jun. is. Gd. 

The Widower; a Poem, in Seven 
Parts. Svo. 9s. 

An Elegiac Tribute to the Memory 
of the laie Right Hon. S. Pti ccval. Is. 

Ex Tentaminibus Metricis pneroruin 
in Scliola regia Edrlieusi Provcctio- 
rum electa, anno 1312. fc. 5s.6d. 

Houghton's Dreams of an Idiot, and 
other Poems. 2s. Gd. 

RELIGION. 

Hunt’s Treatise on the Fourth Chap- 
ter of Daniel, with some Remarks on 
the Person of Jesus Christ. 4s. 

Letters to the Rev. G. D’Oyley, 
B.D. in Answer to his Attack on the 
OEdipus Judaicus. 5s. Gd. 

Brocas’s Calvinism unmasked ; be- 
ing an Answer to Mi.T ucker’s “ Pre- 
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destination calmly considered/' Idmo. 
ds.6d. 

A Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for social and privateWorshjip. cr. 
8 VO. 4s. 6d. 

Jones's History of the WaldcMiscs; 
connected with a Sketch of tlic ^'hris- 
lian ( hurcli from the Birth of Chiist 
to the 18th re‘lmiry. ^vo. 12s. 

Nightingale’s Poitraiture of the 
Roman Catholic Religion. 8vo. i6s. 

TJbe VVoiks of the llev. .J^ Watts, 
D.D. Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. ; royal, 

To be completed in 9 voU. 

L\6n’s Essay, wherein the Conduct 
of the Apostles of Christ before his 


Ascension is considered in itself< 

2s. 6d. 

J . Jones’s Ecclesiastical Researches, 
8 VO. 129. 

Blacow’s Four Sermons, preached 
in the New Church, Uukc-street, Li* 
vci i^ool. 6s. 

Garrow's Sermon, preached at the 
Anniversary of the Royal Humane 
Society, 1812. , 

Middleton’s Charge, delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Huntingdon, on the Idth, 14th, and 
15th of May. 2s. 6d. 

Tomline's Charge, delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln in 
May,".! line, and July, 1812. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL 

6A7.ETTE INTELLIGENCE. 

DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
• ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 

T he Gazette of July 21, contains 
two dispatches fiom Loid Wel- 
lington, the first dated Salamanc;' ilie 
25th, and the second dated Fuenta la 
Pena, the SOth of June. — By the first 
it appears, that between the l6th and 
IQtb of June, Marshal Marniont col- 
lected his army on the Douro, except 
Bonnet’s division and some small gar- 
risons, and moved foiward from Pu- 
ente Sahuco on the 20th. Lord 
Wellington formed the allied aimy, 
with the exception of the troops en- 
gaged against the forts in Salamanca, 
on tiie heights extending from Villa- 
ries to Morisco. The advanced post 
t)f the cavaliy’and infantiy retired on 
the army in good order, and without 
matciial loss. The enemy remained 
in our fiont during the night of the 
21st, and established a post on our 
light flank, Sij^Thonias Graham was 
directed to attack them in that post 
on the 22(1, with the troops on the 
tight, which he did with those of the 
7th division, which were the reserve 
of the right, under Major-Gen. Hope 
and Major (len, de Beinewitz. The 
enemy were inuiiediately driven from 
the ground with considerable los& The 
troops behaved rcmai kably well in this 
affair, which was in viewof cveiy man 
of both armies. Tbc enemy retired 
in the niglU, and on the following 
evening posted tliemseives with their 
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right on the heights near Cabesa Vcl- 
losa, utkI their left on tjjc Tonnes at 
Huerta; their centre at Aldea Ktibia 
— thus eiwleavnuring to communicate 
w'ith the garrison in the forls at Sala- 
manca by the left of the Toimcs. 
I^ord Wellington changed the front, 
of the atmy, and placed the right at 
St. Martha, and the advanced poktt 
at Aldea Lingua. Major-Gen. Bock’s 
brigade he sent across the Tormes to 
observe the passages of the river. 
The fbrts at Salamanca were stronger 
than wsujexpectcd. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to carry the con- 
vent of St. Vincente on the 23d, and 
l$^or-Gen. Bowes, after having par- 
ticttlarly distinguished himself was 
unfortunately killed. The loss in of- 
ficers and men was likewise consider- 
able. 

By the second dispatch of the 30(Ii, 
it appears that the foils of St. Cayc- 
tano and La Merced were taken by 
storm on the 27ih. These operations 
weie effected in the most gallant man- 
ner, and with trifling loss, by the de- 
tachments of the 6th division, com- 
manded by Colonel Davies, and under 
thc'direclion of Major Gen. Clinton. 
St. Vincente then capitulated on the 
teiins offered by Lord Wellington; 
the garrison to march out with the 
honours of war; officers to retain their 
baggage, and soldiers their'knapsacks. 
Gen. Clinton mentions the conduct 
of the officers and men in terms of 
strong Commendation. The enemy 
bad been cmplgyed for nearly three 
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yean in constructing these worb, but cfeslHas, ahd their left Simanca^^on 
With increased activity for the last the Pii»uerga. I moved our left to 
eight or nine months; A large ex- Polios on the Sd, and obtained posses* 
pense bad been incurred; and these sioii of the ford over the Douro at that 
works, siifticiently garrisoned by about place. , But as the ford was scarcel^ 
800 men, and armed with 30 pieces of piacticable for infantry, and' the chif* 
artillery, were of a nature to render it my s coi jtS was strongly posted, with 
quite impossible to take them, e\<?ept- a considerable quantity of cannon, on 
1 rig by a regular attack; pud it was the heights which command the "plain 
obvious that ^ enemy relied upon on which the troops mdst have formed 
their streiigilir <fs they had left large after crossing the ford, and as [ could 
depots ot clothing and militarv stores, not establish the army on the right of 


The operations against the forts were 
carried on in sight of Mai mont’s army, 
which lemained in its position, with 
the right at (>abesa Vellosa, and the 
left at Huerta, till the night of the 
S7th, wlieii they bioke up, and retired, 
in three ro(unins,towaids the Douio; 
one towards Toro, the other at Toide- 
siilas. 1 he allied army were, on the 
Joth, encamped on the Guarena. — 
The loss of otficers and men op these 
occasions was considerable. 

The Gazette of July 28, contains a 
dispatch from Lord Wellington, dated 
Uiieda, July 7th, which states, that 
the army broke up from the cncanip- 
incnt on the Guarena on thewnorning 
of the Ist^ and the enemy having le 


the Douro till I should have the ade- 
quate means of passing the river» I 
did not think it proper lo push our 
troops fuither. Gen. Bonnet was at 
Aquilar del Campoau the end 6f last 
month.'’ 

Gazette Extraordinary. 
Downin<r Street^ Sunday^ I Ih 1 8 1 2 . f 

Lord (’linton, aid-de-cainp to thfe Earl of 
Wellington, arrivetl this morning at the 
War Dopartnient with dispatches, adr 
dressed by his Lordship to Eari Ba- 
thurst, dated the 21st, 24th, and 
lilt, of which the following arc extracts. 

The first dispatch from Lord Wel- 
lington is dated Cabierizos, near Sa- 
lamanca, July 21st, and contains an 


tired from Alaejos, elicamped on the Ibe movements of the ar- 

Tiabancos, with tbe advanced guard Ibe 14th, the date of his 

at La Nava del Rev, IIavin<’^ heard last dispatches. On the 

that the enemy had destrov^dijAto ^ smart a.Tair took place on the 
bridge of Toidesillas, our ad^twgrifc' which the enemy lost 24f> 

guard crossed the Zapardi^ prisoners. The remainder of the dis- 
moved upon Rueda, on the patch relates to the movements that 

of the 2d, supported by Rie Ief^^:|i£ weicmade preparatory to the battle 
army, while the right and of the 22cf. 

moved towards Medina del Campo. BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 


The enemy, however, had not de 
stroyed the biidgc over the Douro, as 
rcportcxl; and the main body of the 
army bad retired upon Tordcsillas, 


Floi'cs de Ai'ilaf July 24, 1812. 
My aid-de-camp, C'apt. Lord Clin- 
ton, will present to your Lordship 
this account of a victory which the 


leaving the rear-guard at Rueda.— ailicdtroopsundermycommandgain- 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton im- ed in a general |tction, fought near 

" 1 ' . - Salamanca on the evening of the 22d 

inst. which 1 have beifn under the ne- 
cessity of delaying to send till nov^, 
having been engaged ever since the 
action in the put suit of the enemy’s 
Hying troops. In my letter of the 
21st, [ infurmed your Lordship that 
both armies were near the Tormes; 
and the enemy crossed that river with 
the greatest part of his troops in the 
afternoon by the fords between Alba 
de Tormes and Huerta, and moved by 


Tnedialcly attacked the rear-guard 
with Major Gen. Anson’s and Major 
Gen. Victor Alton’s brigades of ca- 
valry, and drove them in upon the 
main body at Tordcsillas, As <lie 
right and centre of the army w'ere at 
a considerable distance, I could not 
bring up a sufficient body of troops in 
time to attack the enemy duilng their 
passage of the Douro, and they effect- 
ed that operation without material 

loss; and took their position on that , ^ 

river, with their rigid on the heights their left towards the roads leading to 
opposite Polios, their centre at Tor- (!iudad Hodfig®. 

Universal Mag. Vol.XVIIL U . 
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The allied army, with thp exception lage of Arapilea, ^nd to occupy that 
of the Sd division and G (*41. D’Urban's village with light infatityv and here 
cavalry, likewise crossed theTormes I placed the 4th division; under the 
in the evening by the bridge of Sala- coniinand of the Hon. Lieut.-General 
manca, and the folds in the neigh- Cole; and although, from tjic vaiicty 
bourhood ; and 1 niaced the trhnps ill of the enemy’s movements, it was 
a position of which the right was ditficult tufoini a satisfactory judg- 
iipon one of the two, heights called meftt of his intentions, [ considered 
Dos Arapilcs, and the left on the that, upon the whole, his objects were 
Tormes belowuhe ford of Santa Mai- upon the left of the Tpnnes , 1 thcre- 
tha. The Sd division ahd Bi ig.-Gen. fore ordered the Moi|J^'lajor Gencial 
p’Urban’s cavalry were left at Cabre- Pakenham, who co&imanded the Sd 
rizos, on the right of the Tormes, as division in the absence of Lieut.-(TeiT. 
the enemy had still a large corps on Picton^ an account of ill health, to 
^he heights above Bahiiafuente, on move across the ^I’oimes with the 
the same side of the river^ and I con- troops under his command, including 
sidered it not improbable, that at find- Bijg.-(ien. D'Ui ban’s cavalry, and to 
ing our army prepared for them in the place liiinself behind A Idea Tejada, 
morning on the left of the 'Pormes, Brig.-Cien. Biadford’s brigade of Por- 
they would alter their plan, and ina- tugc^e infantry and Don Carlos ITfcl-s- 
Doeuvre by the other bank. pana's infantry having been moved up 

In the conisc of the night of the likewise to the neigliboui hood of J^as 
5ilst ( received intelligence, of the* Torres, between the Sd and 4th divi- 
truth of which I could not doubt, that sion. ^ 

General Chauvel had arrived at Pol- After a variety of evolutions and 
tin the 90th, with the cavalry and movements, the enemy appears to 
horse artillery of the army of the have determined upon his plan about 
north, to join ^^arshal Marmoni; and two in the afternoon; and under co- 
1 was quite certain that these ti oops ver of a jeiy heavy cannonade, which 
would join him on the 22(1 or 2i}d at however’did us hut very little damage, 
the latest. Dining the niglu of the he extcndi-d his left and moved for- 
121st, the enemy had taken possession w'urd his troops, apparently with an 
of the village of Calvarasa de Ariha, intention to embrace, by the position 
and of the height near U called Nues- of his troops, and by his fire, our post 
tra Senora de la, Pena, our cavalry^i^ttet of the two Arapiles which we 
being in possession of Calvarosa de jjkissllltod, and from thence to attack 
Abaxo; and shoitly after day-light and D^ak our line; oral all events to 
detachments troin both armies at- .relid^ difficult any movements of 
tempted tq obtain possession of the to oiir right, 
more distant, from our riglif, of the I'be extension of his line to his left, 
two hills called Dos Arapiles. The however, and its advance upon our 
enemy, however, succeeded, their de- right, notwithstanding that Ins troops 
tachment being the strongest, and still occupied very good ground, and 
^ having been jconccaleci in the woods his position was well defended by 
nearer the hill than we were, bv which cannon, gave mean opportunity of 
success they srrctigthencd materially attacking him, for which 1 had long 
their ovyn position^ and had in their been anxiou'i, , 1 reinforced our right 
power iiicreasfd means of annoying with the i>ih division, umler Lieut.- . 
ours. In the morning the light troops Gen, Leith, which I placed behind 
of the 7th division, and thc4thCaca- the village of Arapiles, on the right 
dores belonging to Gen. Pack’s bri- of the 4tii division; and with the Gtli 
gade, were engaged with the ent^mv on add 7th divisions in reserve; and as 
the height called Nuestra vjenora de la soon as these tri^ops had tak^rn their 
Pena;oil which height they maintained stations, I ordeied the Mon. Major- 
themselves with the enemy throughout Gcnernl Pakrohani to niove forward 
the day. The possession by the enemy, vvith the Sd division, amiGcn. D’tJr* 
^wever, of the more distant of the ban’s cavalry, and two squadrons of 
ArapileSt rendered it necessary for me the l4th light dragoons, underLicut.- 
to extend the right of the army in Col. Hervey, in four columns, to turn 
Poteacc to the'heights behind the vil- the enemy’s left on the licjghts, while 
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Brig>Gen. Bridfor^’s brigade, tiid 5th 
division, under Lieut. Gen. Leilh, 
the 4th division, under the Hon. 
Lieut. Gen. CoJc, and the cavalry, 
under Lieut.-Gen. Sir Sta))lct(jn (’’ot- 
ton, should attack them in front, sup- 
ported in reserve by (he 6lh divi^on, 
under Major (ien. Clinton, the 7th 
division, under ^fajor Gen. Hope, 
and Don Cailos D'Kspana’s Spanish 
division, and Brig. (Jen. Pack should 
support the left of the ath division, 
bv attacking that of the Dos* Arapilcs, 
wldch the, enemy lield. The' 1st and 
light divisions occupied the ground 
hn the left, and were in reserve* 

The attack upon the ene^llf^s left 
was made in the inamier above de- 
sciibed, and completely succeeded. 
Major C(Mi. the Ihiii. Edward Paken- 
ham foi med the 3d division across the 
tMieniy's flank, and overthrew every 
thing opposed to him. These troops 
were supported in the most gallant 
style bv the Portuguese cavaliy under 
Bug. Gen, D'Urban, and Lieut. Col. 
Hervey’s squadrons of the 14th, “who 
successfully defeated every attempt 
made by the enemy on tht flank of 
the 3d division. 

Brig. Gen. Bradford’s brigade, the 
5th and 4th divisions, and the cavalry 
under l^ieut. Gen. Sir Stapleton Cot- 
ton, attacked the enemy in frouj^t|pd 
drove his troops before theift* fWin 
one height to another, bringing fSf- 
ward their right, so as to 
strcngtii upon the epemy’s 
proportion to the advance. '*Bng. 
Gen. Pack made .a vciy gallant attack 
upon the Arapile.s, in which, however, 
he did not succeed, excepting in di- 
veiting the attention of ll*e enemy’s 
corps placed upon it, fioin the troc^'s 
under the conunaiid of Lieut. Gen, 
Cole, in his advance. 

The cavalry under Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Stapleton Cotton made a most gallant 
and successful charge against a body 
of the eneniv’s infantry, which they 
overthrew and cut to pieces, lu this 
charge Major Gen. Le M archant was 
killed at the head of his brigade j and 
1 have to regret the loss of a most able 
officer. * 

After fhe crest of the height was 
carried, one division of the enemy’s 
infantry made a stand against the 4th 
division, which, after a severe contest, 
was obliged to give way, in conse- 


quence of die ehemy having thrown 
some troops on the left of the 4th 
vision, after the failure of Brig. Gen. 
Pack’s attack upon the Arapiles, and 
the Hq^i. Lieut. Gen'etal Cole having 
been wounded. Marshal Sif William 
Beresford, who happottid to be on tlie 
spot, directed Biig. Ocii. Spry’s bri- 
gade of the 5th division, which was io 
(he second lipc, to ch'ange its front, 
and to bring its fire qn the flank of 
the enemy's division ; and, T am sorry 
to add, t}T.at while engaged in this ser- 
vice he"^ received a wound, which, ( 
am apprehen'iive, will deprive me of 
the benefit of his counsel and assist- 
ance for sonic time. Nearly *about 
the same time Lieut. Gen. Leith re- 
ceivcil a wound, which unfortunately 
obliged him to quit the field. I or- 
dered up tlie 6th division ‘under Ma- 
jor Gen. Clinton, to relieve *rtie 4th, 
and the battle was soon restored to its 
former success. 

The enemy’s right, however, jcin- 
forted by (he troops which had tJCtb 
fiom his left and by those which had 
now retired from the Arapiies, still 
continued to resist; and 1 ordered the 
1st and light divisions, and Colonel 
Stubb’s Portuguese brigade of the 4th 
division, whitb was rc-fonncd, and 
MajorGen. William Anson’s brigade, 
likewise of the 4tii division, to turn 
the right, while the 6tb division, sup- 
ported by the 3d and 5th, attacked the 
front. It was dark before this point 
was carried by the 6th division, and 
the enemy fled through tlic woods to- 
wards the Tonnes. [ pursued them 
w'lth the 1st and light divisions, and 
Miijtjr (yen. William Anson’s brigade 
of the ^rh division, and some squa- 
drons of cavalry under Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, as long as we 
could find any of them tr^etner, di- 
recting our liiafch upon Huerta and 
the fords of the Tormes, by which the 
enemy had passed on their advance; 
but tlie darkness of the night was high- 
ly advantageous ♦to the enemy, many 
of whom escaped under its cover, who 
must otherwise have been in our 
hands. ’ 1 am sorry to report, that 
owing to this same cause. Lieut. Geo. 
.Sir Stapleton Cotton was unfortu- 
nately wounded by one of our own 
sentries after he had halted, 

We renewed the pursuit at break of 
day in the morning with the same 
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troops, and Major Gen. ,Bock*s and 
Mljor Oeb. Ansoh's brigiides of ca- 
valty, which joined dm jng the night, 
and having crossed the Tonnes, wc 
cime up with the enemy’s rear-guafd 
of cavalry and infiintiy hear La Serna; 
they Were imnjed lately attacked by 
the two brigades of dragoons; and the 
cavalry fled, leaving the infantiy to 
their fate. J ha^e never witnessed a 
more gallant clmige thdi^ was made 
oh the enemy’s infantiy by the heavy 
brigade of the King’s German Legion, 
under Major Gen. Bock, which was 
completely •successful, and the whole 
body of infantry, consisting of tiircc 
battalions of the enemy’s first division, 
were made prisoners. 

The pursuit was afterwards conti- 
nued as far as Penaranda last night; 
and our tropps are still following the 
flying eueniy. Their head-quarters 
wire in this town, not lei.s than ten 
leagues from the field of battle, for a 
few hours last night; and they are 
nbg considerably advanced on the 
“road towards Valladolid by Arevalo. 
They were joined yesterday on their 
retreat by the cavalry and ai tillcry of 
the army of the north, which have 
arrived at too late a period, it is to be 
hoped, to be of much use to them. 
It is impossible to form a conjecture 
of the amount of the enemy’s los>s in 
this action, but from all reports it is 
very considerable. We have taken, 
from them eleven pieces of cannon,* 
several ammunition waggons, two 
eagles, and six colours, and one Ge- 
neral, three colonels, three lieutenant 
colonels, ISO officers of inferior lank, 
and between G and 7000 soldiers arc 
priso‘hers;t and* our detacbments aie 
sending in mnic every movement. — 
The number of dead on the field is 
very large. 

1 am informed that Marshal Mar- 
mont is badly wr^unded, and has lost 
one of his ai ms ; and that four general 
ojjicers have been killed, and "several 

• The official returns only account 
for 11 pieces of cannon, but it is be- 
lieved that 20 have fallen into our 
fanbds. 

t The prisoners are supposed to 
amount to 7000; but it has not been 
possiblp td ascertain their numbers 
exactly* from the advance of the army 
iflimtraiately after the aciion. 


wounded. Such an adfaiHage could 
not have been acquired without ma- 
terial loss on our side ; but it certainly 
lias not been of a magnitude to dis- 
tress the armv, or to cripple its opera- 
tions. I have great pleasure in report- 
ing to vour Lordship, that throughout 
I his tVving day, of which I have related 
the fvenrs, l/had every reason to be 
satisfied with the conduct of the gene- 
ral o(fic<*r8 and trooys. The relation 
which I have written of its events will 
give a geneial idea of the share which 
each individual had in thei]i;> and £ 
cannot say too iniirh in praise of the 
conduct of every individual in his 
statioihM^ 

CapuTLord Clinton will have the 
honour rif laying at the feet of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
the eaglc! and ( fjlonrs taken from the 
eneniY in this action. 

[The icm.'iiiulcr of the dispatch 
consists of ac knowledgments of the 
brilliant services of the General and 
other olficeis, and Lieut. -Col. Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, ami the officers of 
his personal ‘.taff. Among the latter 
(says LcircJ W.) I request your Lord- 
ship to (haw the attention of his Royal 
Highness the Pi ince Regent to his Sc-* 
rcnc Highness the Hei editary Prince 
of Oi ange, w hose conduct in the fields 
as wc|l as well as upon every other 
Sog, .entitles him to iny highest 
cdtpmeb|atiQn, and has acquired for 
hW ,ihe//espect and regard of. the 

WU'ease in which the conduct of 
all has been conspicuously good, 1 re- 
gret that the necessary limits of a dis- 
patch prevent me from drawing your 
Lordship’s notice to the conduct of 4 
larger number of individuals; but I 
can assure your L<ndship, that there 
was no officer of corps engaged in tbia 
action, who did not perform his duty 
by his sovereign and his country.—* 
The Royal German artillery, under 
Licut.-Col. Framingham, distinguish- 
ed themselves by the accuracy of their 
fire, wherever it was possible to use 
them; and they advanced to the at- 
tack of the enemy’s position with the 
same gallantry as the other troops. 

I enclose a return the killed and 
wounded. 

[Here follow the names of about 
220 oilScers, killed and wounded ill 
the battle of the 22d, near Salamanca. 
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— Glnand total df fciltc4, woundefd, and 
missini? on the 18tb»fi2d| and 23d of 
July, 5879.3 . 

Olmcdo, Julif 28 , 1812 , 

The army have continued their 
inarch in pursuit of the encpiy sjnee 

1 addressed you on the S4tii ihst. and 
we have continued to take many pri- 
soner's. A part of the enemy’s army 
crossed the Douro yesteiday near 
Puente de no\n'o, and the remainder, 
their Icftwin^, were in march towards 
the bridj^e of Tudela this morning at 
nine o’clock, when f last lioaid from 
our advanced posts. The main body 
of the allied army is this dayv)n the 
Adjja and Zapardicl rivers in this 
neighbourhood; the light cavalry 
beihg in front, in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

It appears that Joseph Bonaparte 
left Madiid on the 2 1st, with the army 
of the centre, supposed to consist of 
from 10 to 12,000 infantry, and from 

2 to 3000 cavalry, and he directed his 
inarch by the Escoriel, upon Allude 
Tonnes, lie arrived at Blasco San- 
cho, between Avila and Amvalo on 
the 25th, where he heard of the defeat 
of Marshal Marmont, and he retired 
in the evening, and between that time 
and the evening of the2(3th, he march- 
ed through Villa Castin to Espina,,^v^ 
non-commissioned oflicer’s patfi&Iebf 
the 14th light dragoons and 

sar» from Arevalo, took 
Sanclu) on the evening of thUNfl^h, 
shortly after Joseph Bgnaparte" Md 
left the place, 2 ofHccrs and 27 men 
of bis own cavalry, who }»ad been left 
there to follow his rear-guard. 

I have reason to believe that Joseph 
Bonaparte had no regular account of 
the action o‘'the22d till he passed the 
Puerte de (luadairaina yesterday, but 
he then returned, and was directing 
his march upon Segovia. I have not 
yet heard how far he had advanced. 
All accounti concur with regard to 
the great loss sustained by the army 
of Portugal, 

By accounts from Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Rowland Hill to the 24lh iust. it ap- 
pears that the enemy had income de- 
gree reinfotced the troops in Estra- 
madura. The l^ieut.'^ General had 
removed to Zafra. 

It is reported, that Gen. Ballasteros 
bad marclied on another expedition 


tdwards Malagd, and . that be 
posed by a divi>ion of the army of tn^ 
South, under Gen. Labah , i ' 1 

I have not received detailed aecounbi- 
of ‘Coip^iodate Sir Home. Pppb&m^ 
operations on the ebast sinceilhe cap^ 
ture of Sequeitipv but 1 ilndetstand. 
that be has taken Castro UrdialesJ ^ 

,■ 

French Report of ,“the Battl]^ 
OF Salam^anca. . 

" Pi7r/s, IS.-^Xlic army of 

Portugal, commanded by his Excel* • 
lency the Dlikc de Rdgusa, was^ ointhe 
24tirof July, encamped on the Qouro,‘ 
in fiont of the English army: Ttic 
Duke passed that river on the l6th, 
at Tordesillas, in spiite of the enemy,^ 
and after scveial action^, in which the 
French had always a nririced advan- 
tage, the enemy was driven hack to 
Salamanca, when the two aririics were 
in front of each other on the 22d; 
after a cannonade of some duration .on^ 
both sides, and while the Marshair 
Duke de Ragusa, resolved to give 
battle, was occupied in making his 
final arrangements, l>e was struck by 
a shell, which l>ioke his right arm, 
and wounded him in two places in the 
right side. Thi'i accident obliged him 
to quit the field of battle; his life is 
not, however, in clanger, 

“ The General of Division, Clau- 
zel, took tlie command just as the ac- 
tion commenced ; it conlimied for 
several hours with the greatest fury: 
prodigies of valour, and .several ac- 
tions, w^orthv r>f the French name, 
were performed. Nevertheless, the 
accident whitli happened to the Duke 
ofTlagnsa had, fiupn the first, deter- 
mined Gen. Clauzel to retire upon 
the right of the 'roriries. After alter- 
nate and equal successes he re-crossei 
that river at Alba, leaving one of his 
divisions to cover th?j bridge of that 
place till the middle of the day fol- 
lowing. The retreat was Cflecled 
williout molestation from the cnernry, 
whose loss was very considerable. 

** The French arrnv contirtned their 
route, on the 23d of July, by l^ena- 
randa, whither they were followed by 
the English cavalry. Our rear-guard 
made a successful attack on them, 
forced them to.iiiake a rapid retieat, 
and killed numbers 6f thenl. the 
army then continued their rou16 
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witjioot any further molestation, and 
have resumed their former position at 
Tordesillas, and with the Douro in 
their front. 

** This intelligence has been btnnght 
to 'the Minister of the War Depart- 
ment, by M. Tabvier, aid-de-camp to 
the Duke of Ragusa, who has been 
sent by his Excellency the War Mi- 
nister to the Emperrtr^r head-quar- 
ters.^’-^Moni/ewr, Aug. 19. 

The manner of the French retreat 
without iutecniptio^ here i elated, is 
confirmed by official dispatches re- 
ceived on the 24th, from Lord Wel- 
lington, dated Cueller, August 4, in 
which the astonishing circumstance 
of the beaten army’s rear-guard re- 
maining on the Douro on the 28th 
and 29th, ^ week after the battle, is 
confirmc^d ! It was not till the SOfh 
that our advanced guard crossed the 
Douro, the enemy having on the latter 
part of the 29th, pursued the course 
of their main body towards Vil lane/. 
In the French report from the Moni- 
teur, it is observable, that not a sylla- 
ble is mentioned of the loss of pri- 
soners, cannon, &c. I 

Bulletins of the French Army 
IN Russia. 

[Continued from p. 84.] 
fourth Bulletin, 

Wilua, June 30. 

On the 27th the Emperor ai rived 
9t the advanced posts at two in the 
afternoon, and put the army in mo- 
tion, for the purpose of approaching 
W'ilna, and attacking the Russian 
army at day break of the 28tb, should 
it wish to defend Wilna, or retard its 
capture, in order to save the immense 
magazines which it had there. One 
Russian division occupied Troki, and 
another division iwas on the heights of 
Traka. At day-bieak of the 28th, the 
Kirtg of Naples put himself in motion 
with the advanced guard, and the 
light cavalry of General Count Bru- 
yeres. The Marshal Prince of Kck- 
muhl supported him with his corps. 
The Russians every where retired. 
After exchanging some cannon-shot, 
they crossed the Viiia in all haste, 
burned the wooden bridge of Wilna, 
l^nd set fire to immense magazines, 
valued at many millions of rubles j 
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more than 150,000 quinkls of 
an immense supply of forage and of 
of oats, and a great ma<.s of articles 
of clothing, were burned. A great 
quantity of arms, inwhirh Russia is in 
genera! deficient, and ofwarlike stores, 
was destroyed and thrown into the 
Villa. At mid day the Emperor en- 
tered Wilna. At three o’clock the 
bridge over the Viiia was re-establish- 
ed. All the carpenters of the city 
repaired to it with zeal, and construct- 
ed a hi idge, while the poiitoneers, at 
the same time, constructed another.— 
The division of BiuNcre^ followed the 
enemy by the bank. In a slight afilur 
with their rear, about 80 carriages 
wcie taken from the Russians. 'Mure 
weie some men killed and woiindc/l; 
among the latter is the captain of the 
hussais, Segur. The Polish light 
hoise of the guard m.»de a charge f>n 
the right hank ot’ the Viiia, ])ut to 
rout, pursuedraud made })i isoneis, a 
good number of C'oBsacks — ()n the 
2.0th, the Duke of Reggio had crossed 
the Viiia, by a bi iilgc thiown over 
near Kowno. On the 26th he march- 
ed upon davou, and on the 27th on 
Chatoui. This movement obIij.»ed 
the Prince of Vittgenstein, command- 
ant of the first coipsof the Russian 
army, to evacuate all Samai jtiri, and 
the country lying between Kowno and 
the Sea, and ictire upon Wilkomir, 
after, obtaining a reinfoi cement of 
two regiments of the guaids. On the 
28th a recoil utcr took place. The 
Marshal Duke of Reggio found the 
enemy dnwn up opjiositc Develtovo. 
A cannonading commenced • the ene- 
my was driven fiorn one position to 
another} and passtul the bridge with 
so much precipitation, that he could 
not set fire to it. He lost 300 prisoiicr.s, 
among whom are several officers, and 
about 100 killed or wounded, (lur 
loss amounts to about ,50 men. The 
Duke of Reggio praises the brigade of 
light cavalry, commanded by General 
Baron Castex, and the l ub regiment 
of light infantry, composed entirely of 
Frenchmen from the departments be- 
yond the Alps. The young Roman 
conscript have shewn a great deal of 
intrepidity. The enemy stft fire to his 
grand magazine alWilkomir. Up to the 
last moment the inhalfitants were pii- 
laging some hairels of flour; we suc- 
ceeded iu fecQvering a part of it. Oa 
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the4B9jth the Diikflpfplcbjngett threw the flaraest or fallen into oiif m>wer. 

^ bridge over the Vilia, opposite Sou- In 'fine, the head-quarters of the 
clerva. Some columns received a di- French army are in the place, wh^tc 
rection of maich by the roads of Grod- the Court was for six weeks. Aiiii4st 
no and Volin nia//or the purpose of the great number of intercepted Jet- 
coming up with various Rii-Man corps ters, the following are remarkable: 
that were cut ofl'and scattered. Wii- the one from the intciidantof the Rus:* 
na is a city containing from oft to sian army, who comniunic^es that 
So, 000 with a great number of Russia having already lost all her roa-« 

convents line public buildings, and gazines of the Isl, the 2d, and ^d 
inhabitant*! full of patriotism. Four lines, is reduced to the situation of 
or five bundled young men of the uni- forming new ones in all haste j the 
vorsity, above eighteen, and belong- other from Duke Alexander of Wir- 
ing the best fiimilies, have requested temberg, which shews, that affer a 
to foim a regiment. The enen>f is campaign of a few days, the provinces 
retiring upon the Dwina. A great oft lie centre are already declared, in a 
luirnber of officers ot the staff and of state ot war. In the present sittiation 
Cbtafettes arc daily falling into our of things, bad the Russian army |>e- 
hands. We are obtaining proofs of lieved that thev had any chance t)l 
th(» exaggerations of all \hal Russia victory, the defence of Wiliia would 
has published with regard to the im- have been equivalent to a battle; and 
iiiensitvof her means. Only two hat- in all countries, but particularly in 
talions'to each regiment aic with the that where we now are, the preserva- 
atinv; the thiid battalions, ttte state- .tion of a triple lineof magazine should 
ments of the situation of many of have determined a geneial to risk the 
which have lieen found in the inter- chancesot it. Mancciivres thenaloirt:- 
ceplcd cofiespondenco of the officers have placed in the power of the French 
of the depots with the regiments, do army, a considerable portion of the 
not amount, for the most part, to 120 Polish provinces, the capital, and 
or 200 men. The Court .set oft' from three lines of magazines. The maga- 
Wilna 24 houis after being apprised zines of Wilna wereseton fire with so 
of our passage at Kowno. Somogitia, much precipitation, that we have been 
Lithuania, are almost entirely libera- able to save a great many things, 
ted. Ihc ccnlnihzation of Bagration The FiftA Bulletin, dated Wilna, 
towards the North, has vcry' muqh July 6, contains an account of thC 
weakened the tioops that were to de- position and number of the six divi- 
fend Volhynia. 'Fhe King of'We^tr sioiis of the Russian army, making a 
phalia. with the corps of Piirtee,F^ total of 146,000 men, besides tfie 9th 
.dalowsky, and the 7th ami 8ih corps, and 15th divisions of infantry, and 
must have euteicd Grodno on the two divisions of cavalry, under Gen. 
2qih. Difteiciit folumiis have set out Markow, at the extremity of Volby- 
to fall upon the Hanks of the coj ps of ni.i. The pa^sage of tjie Vilia on the 
Bragation, which, on the 20th, le- 25th of June, and the movement of 
cei ved oulers to proceed by forced tl'.c Duke of Reggio upon Janew, and 
marches from Proujanoni towards towaids Chatoiii obliged the corp.s ok 
Wiliia, and the head of which had W iiigenstein to proceed towards W il- 
alrcady arrived within four days' koinir, and on its left; and the corps 
march of the latter city ; hut events of Baggawont to mak« for Dunabourg. 
have forced it to retreat! and it is now by Mouchnicki and Gedroitsc. These 
pursued. Hitherto llic campaign has two corps were thus cut off* from Wil- 
not been sanguinp.ry ; there have been na. The third and tuurth corps, and 
only maiiduvic's; we have made in all Russian Imperial Guards, retired from 
1000 prisoners. But the enemy has Wilna upon NemenUcliin,. Swcntzja- 
alieady lost the capital and the greater noni, and Vidzoiii. The King of Na- 
part of the Polish proviiicgs, which pies pressed them vigorously along 
arc in a st^te of inaurgehey. All the both banks ot the Vdia, The tenth 
magazines of the first, second, and regiment cjf Polish hussars, which 
third lines, tb« result of two yearn* were at the head of the column of the 
care, and valued at more than twenty division of Count ijebastiani, came 
millions of rubles, are consumed by up near Lebowo, with a regiment of 
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Cossacks of the pady frhich covered made by the dth raiment of PilUh 
ihe rear*|;uard^ and charged at ftiJI lancers. General Doctorow, seeing 
gallop, killed nine, and made about a his route intercepted, fell back upon 
dozen pi isoners. The Polish troops, Olchanoni. Marshal the PriVice of 
which up t() this moment hud not Kckinuhl, with a division of infantry, 
been engagea in acharge, have shewn tlie Cuirassieis of the division of 
rare resolution. They are animated (^loiiiU de Valence, and the second 
by enthusiasm and passion. On the icgrinent of li^ht cavalry of llieguard, 
3d of July tlie King of Naples march- moved upon Ochmiana, in cider to 
cd upon SwenTziani, and ilieieover- suppoit OcMicral Fajo). The corps of 
took Baron Tollv's rear-Kuard. fie JJoctorow, thus cut otf and driven to* 


gave orders to (General Monlbiun to 
charge, but the Russians did not wait 
yie attack, and retired with such pre- 
cipitation,^ that a s(juadron of lluh- 
lans, which was leruming fiom a re- 
conno^sance on the side of Mihailet- 
ki, fell in with our posts, it was 
charged hy the IQth chasseurs, and 
the whole cither taken or slain. JSixty 
men were- taken with their hoiscs. 
The Poles, who are amongst these pri- 
soners, have applied to serve, and 
have .been taken, full mounted, in the 
Polish troops. On the 4th, at d.ay- 
-Ivi'cak, the King of Naples enteied 
Swcnlziani, the Marshal Duke of KI- 
chingen entered Maiiatom, and Mar- 
shal Duke of Reggio, A vanta. On the 
30th of June, Maishal Duke of Ta- 
rentuin arrived at Ros&iena; he pro- 
ceeded beyond that to Ponevieji, 
Cbawli, and Teseh. 'I'hc immense 
magazines which the Russians had in 
Samogitia have been burned by them- 
selves, which has occasioned an enor- 
mous loss, not only to then finances, 
but still inoie to the subsistence of the 
people. The coi ps of Docioiow, Itow- 
ever, viz, the 6th corps, was stiii on 
the S7lh of June without any orders, 
and had ma^e no movement. On 
the 28tli it assembled, and put itself in 
motion, in order to proceed to the 
JJwina, by mart hing on its flank. On 
the 30th its advanced guard entered 
Soleinicki. It was charged by the 
light cavalry oUGeneral Baion Borde 
Soult, and diiven out of the village. 
Doctorow, perceiving that he was an- 
ticipated, turned to the rigid, and 
made for Ochmiana. General Baron 
Pajoi arrived at that place with his 
light xavalry at the moment when 
Doctorow'S vanguard entered it. Gen. 
Pajol charged. The enemy was sa- 
bred and overthrown in the town; he 
lost 60 men killed, and IS prisoners. 
Geii«V!hl,Pajol had five nun killed, 
#n'd8ome wounded. T his charge was 


wards the South, continued to prose- 
cute the movement on the right by 
forced marches, with the sacrifice of 
its baggage. Upon Smoroghoni, Da- 
nowchofi, and Robouilucki, whence 
he made for the Dwina. This move- 
ment had been foreseen. General » 
Nansouty, with a division of Cuy-as- 
sieuis, the division of light cavalry of 
(’ount Bruyere, and Cc^int Mniand's 
division of infantiy, advanced to Mi- 
kailitchki, with a view to cut off this 
coipj!. “lie an ived on the 3d at Swin, 
at tiie time when it passed that place, 
and pushed it hiisHy. He took a 
large number of waggons, and obliged 
tlie etiemy to abandon some hundreds 
of bag gi\i>e- carts. The uncertainty, 
the anxiety, the marches, and coun* 
ter-marches which these troops, had 
cnduicd, the fatigues which they had 
undergone, must have made tliem suf- 
fer severely. TorrenUofrain felldur- 
ing^hirty-six houis, without iiilermis- 
iuon.'> The weather has suddenly 
Chahg 4 i;d fi;om e.xtreme heat to very 
fiNivere' cold. J?everal thousands of 
ho^es have peiishcd by the effects of 
this sudden transition. Convoys of 
artillery have been stopped by the 
mild. This terrible storm, which has 
fatigued both men and beasts, has un- 
avoidably retarded our march; and 
the corps of Doctorow> which succes- 
sively fell in with the columns of 
General Borde, Soult, of General Pa- 
jol, and General Nansouty, has nar- 
rowly escaped destruction. Prince 
Bagration, with the Oih corps, sta- 
tioned inoie in the rear, maiches to- 
wards the Dwina, He set out on the 
.SOth of June, from VVolkowitsk to 
Minsk. The King of Westphalia en- 
tered Grodno the same day. The 
division of Doinbrowski passed it first. 
The Hetman Platow was still at Grod-. 
no, with his Cossacks* When charg- 
ed by the light cavalry of Prince Po- 
niatowskie, the Cossacks were dis- 
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persed iti every direction. Twenty carrying them into execution. Thus* 
were killed, and sixty made prisoners, the army has been making forced 
At Grodno were found materials for marches from the period of passing 
100,000 rations of bread, and some re- that rjvei, in order to advance by 
mains of the magazine. It had been means of manoeuvres upon the Dwina, 
foreseen that Bagration would have for the distance between theVisti^la 
fallen back upon the Dwina, by efraw- and the Dwina is greater than that be- 
ing gs near as possible mDuiiaburg; tween the Dwina and Mosiere, or Pe- 
and the Geneial of Divi’sion, Count tersburgh. 'J'be Russ Ans appear to be 
Groneby, had been sent to Bogdanow. concentrating themselves upon Dun.> 
He was on the 3d at Trabmi. Mar- burg: they give out that it is their 
shal the Prince of Echmuhl. rein- intention to wait for us and give us 


forced by two divisions, was on the 
4th at Wichnew. If the Prince Poni- 
atowski had vigorously pressed the 
rearguard of the corps of Bagration, 
that corps would have been endan- 
geyd. All the encHiv’s coi ps are in 
a state of tlie greatest uncertainty. 
The Hetman Platow was still ignorant 
on the 30th of June, that VVilna had 
been two days in the possession of the 
French. He took the direction to- 
wards that city, as far as Lida, at 
which place he changed hi*, route, 
and moved towards the South. The 
sun, during the whole of the 4th re- 
established the roads. Ever^ thing is 
now organizing at Wilna. The sn- 
berbs have suffered by the vast crowds 
of people that rushed into them dur- 
ing the continuance of the tempest. 
There was a Russian apparatus there 
for 60,000 rations. Another has been 
established far an equal number of 
rations. Magazines arg 
The head of the convoys arrives at 
Kowno by the Nicman. Twenty 
thousand quintals of Hour, and a mil- 
lion rations of biscuit, have just ar- 
rived here from Dantzic. 

The Si:vt/i bulletin is dated Wilna, 
July 11. After stating the arrival of 
the French army upon the banks of 
the Dwina, the occupation of a num- 
ber of places, the overthrow of de- 
tached bodies of the Russians, capture 
of carriages, magazines, &c. with the 
passage of the Bog, by their Austrian 
allies, under Prince Schwartzenberg, 
it proceeds, “Thus, ten days atter 
opening the campaign, our advanced 
posts are upon the Dwina. Almost 
the whole of Lithuania, cgntaining 
four milliojM of inhabitants, has been 
conquered. The operations of the 
war commenced at the passage of the 
Vistula. The projects of the empe- 
ror were from that time plainly un- 
folded, and he had no time to lose in 
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battle before we enter their ancient 
provinces, after having abandoned 
Poland without a contest, as if they 
were constrained by justice, artd had. 
vvi‘ihed to restore a countrv badly ac- 
quired. The people of Poland are* in 
motion on all .sides. 'J’he white eagle 
is hoisted every where. Priests, no- 
bles, peasants, women, all tall for the 
independence of their nation. The 
peasants are extremely jealous of the 
happiness of the peasants of the (iirand 
Duchv, who are fice; for, whafever 
may be said to the contrary, liberty is 
considered bv the Lithuanians as the 
greatest blessing. The peasants ex- 
press themselves with a vivacity of 
elocution, which wr»uld not seem to 
belong to the climates of the North, 
and all embrace, with transport, the 
hope that the result of the struggle will 
be the re-establishmentof their liberty. 
The peasants of the Gi and Duchy have 
gained by their liberty, not that they 
are richer, but that the pioprietors are 
obliged to be moderate, just, and hu- 
mane ; because otherwise tlia peasants 
would quit their lands in order to seek 
better proprietors, l^hus the noble 
loses nothing, he is only obliged to be 
just, and the peasant gains much. It 
must be an agreeable gratification for 
the litart of the Empeior, to witness, 
in crossing the Grand Duchy, the 
transports of joy and^jratitude which 
the blessing of liberty, granted to four 
millions of men, has excited. 

The Seventh bulletin is dated Wil- 
na, July IG. •• His Majesty has erec- 
ted upon the right bank of the Villa, 
an entrenched camp, surround^l by 
redoubts, and constructed a citidei 
upon the mountain on which was the 
ancient palace of the Jageilons. Thus, 
two bridges, upon piles, are being con- 
structed ; three biidges, upon raft8,are 
^already established. General Hicavd 

arrived early in the morning of tlifr 

• 
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6th tit Poncewie*. He had the good you have related to me, Poles ! I 
fortuneof saving the magazines which would have thought and acted Itkc 
were in it, and which contained 50,000 you; like vou ( would have voted in 
quintals of ^neah He took l6(J pri- the Asseiuhly of Warsaw. Love of 
soners, among which were four offi- rtie cfiunti y is the first duty of civi- 
cer)i. This expedition does the gi eat- Iised man. In iny situation 1 have 
est honour to the Ihuj^sran Death bus- jn.uiy*' interests to conciliate, and 
sars, who were charged with the exc- many duties Jo perform. Had I rcigii- 
cution of it. His Majesty bestowed cd during the first, second, or third 
the legion of Honour to the com- partition of Poland,, 1 would have- 
mandant of it, to Jdeutenant de Ka- armed all my people to support you. 
von, to sub-ofTicers Werner and Pom- Immediately after victory enabled me 
mcroct, and Brigadier (irahonski, to restore your ancient laws to your 
who in this affaii distinguished them- capital, and a i^art of your provinces, 
selves. The inhahitaiits of the Pro- 1 did it, without prolonging a war 
vince 6f Samogitia distinguished which would have continued to spill 
for their patriolihin ; they weie free, the blood of my subjects. I love your 
their country was ii«.h, hut their des- nation, ft»r sixteen \ cars I have seen 
tinies changed with the fall of Poland, your soldieis by inv side, in the fields 
The better' and finest pans ot the of Italy, as well as those of Spain. I 
counfiy Veic given by (’atherine to applaud all you have done; 1 autho- 
Soubow. The peasants, free as they rise the, efforts you wish to make; I 
were, were compelled to become \vill do every thing that depends on 
slaves. The Hank mo\ ement made by me to second your rescrlutious. If your 
the army upon Wiliia, having turned efforts are unanimous you hiay con- 
(his fine province, it will bo of the nt- ceive the hope of reducing your ene- 
most utility to the army. Prince niies to acknowledge your rights : but 
Lekmuhl has seized upon the strong in these q/punti ies, so distant and ex- 
place of Boi isow, upon the Beresina; tensive, it is entirely upon the iinani- 
60 , 000 lbs. of powder, l6 pieces of be- mity of the efforts of the population 
sieging artillery, and' some hospitals w'hich covers them, that you must 
have fallen into his power, Consi- found your hopes of success. I have 
derable magazines were set on fire; bold to yon the same language since 
a part was, however, saved. (In the my first appearance in Poland ; I must 
10th, General Latour Maubourg sent add here, that 1 have guaranteed to the 
the division of light cavalry, com- Eibpezor of Austria, the integrity of 
inanded by Gen. liasuicke, towards his dominions, and that I cannot sane- 
Mir; it met the enemy’s rear-guard tion any mana’uvre, or any movement 
at a short distance fiom that town; a which may tend to trouble the peace- 
very brisk engagement took place, able possessions of what remains to 
2<ot withstanding the inferiority of the him of the Polish provinces. Let 
Polish division "in number, it remain- Lithuania, Srmogitia, Witepsk, Por 
ed master of the field. The General lotsk, Mohilow, Wolhynia, the Uk- 
of Cossacks, Gre'gorieu, was killed, rainc, PoUloha, be animated with the 
and 1500 Russians wei'e killed and same sun it which I have seen in Great 
wounded. Our Josf«, at the utmost, Poland, and Providence will crown 
waii not ihore 4haii 5(K>. Tire Po- with success your holy cause. He 
lish light cavalry fought with the will recompense that devotion to your 
greatest intrepidity, and its courage crmntrv, which hnsrendeied you so 
supplied the want of number. The interesting, and acquired you so many 
same day we entered Mir. A deputa- clarms to my esteem and protection, 
lion from the Confederation present- upon tvliich you may *dtpend under 
cd to his Majesty at Wilna, and sub- every circumstance.” 
mitted to his approbation and protec- 'J’he Eighth bulletin is dated Gleu- 
tioD« the Act ol Con federal ion.” bokoe, J uly ae. “ The corps of Prince 

To the Act of the Confederation Bagration is composed of four divi- 
his Mdjesty replied a.s follows: sions of infantry, fioni 22 to 24,000 

^ bentlefnan Dtputies of tk^ Caw- ‘roen strong, of Platow’s Cossacks, 
fedemtioH of Poland^ forming 6|K)0 hor^e, and from 4 to 

** 1 have heard with intercj>t what 5000 cavalry. Two divisions of his 
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corps (the pth imd ]5t1t) wished to 
rejc^in him by Piirsk ; they were inter- 
cepted, and obliged to rctofn by Wol- 
hynia. Smolensk is in alarm. Every 
thin^ is removing to Moscow. An 
officer, sent by the Emperor to cause 
the evacuation of the magazines of 
Orcha, was quite astonished to find 
the place in the possession of the 
French, This officer was taken with 
his dispatches. While Bagration was 
briskly pursued in his letreat, antici- 
pated in his projects, separated and re- 
moved from the main army, that 
arir.y, commanded by the Emperor 
Alexander, rcticated on the Dwina. 
Oil the 14th, (General Sebastian! fol- 
Jowing the rear guard, cut down 500 
Cossacks, and arrived at Dronia. On 
the 13th, the Duke of Reggio advanc- 
ed upon Dtinaburg, burnt the fine 
barracks which the enemy had con- 
structed there, took a plaij of the 
works, burnt some magazines, and 
took 150 prisoners. After this diver- 
sion on the right, .he niarclied on 
Dronia. On the joth, the enemy, 
who was concentrated in his entrench- 
ed camp of Dii^sa, to the plumber of 
from 100 to 120,000 men, being in- 
formed that our light cavalry did not 
keep a strict watch, threw over a 
bridge, sent across 5fK)0 infantry 
and 5000 cavalry, attacked General 
Sebastiani, unexpectedly, drove him 
back one league, and caused him a 
loss of 100 killed, wounded, aod jl^ri- 
soneis, among whom were a captain 
and a sub-lieutenant of the nth Chas- 
seurs. The General of Brigade, St. 
Genier, who was mortally w'oundcd, 
remained in the power of the enemy. 
On the 18th, the Russian arinv eva- 
cuated their entrenched camp at 
Drissa, defended by twelve pall isadoed 
redoubts, united by a covered way, 
and extending 3000 toiseson theriver. 
These works cost a year of labour. 
•We have levelled them. The im- 
mense magazines they contained w'ere 
either burnt or thrown into th^ wa- 
ter. On the 20th, the King of Naples 
passed the Dwina, and covered the 
right bank of the river with his ca- 
valry, All the preparations the ene- 
my iiad made to defend the passage of 
the Dwina have been useless. The 
magazint^he has been forming, at a 
great expense, for these three years 
past, have been entirely destroyed. 


The same has happened to his 
which, according to the reports <rf 
the people of the country, httv* 
cost the Russians in one year not lestf 
than ^00 men. One can hardly 
guess on what ground they flatter- 
ed themselves that they would be 
attacked in the encampments they had 
entrenched. General Count Grouchy 
has reconnoitred B&binovitch and 
Sienno. On all sides we are itiarchins^ 
upon the Oula. This river is joined by 
a canal to the Beresina, which runs 
into the Borysthenes. Thus we are 
masters of the communication from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. In hia 
movements the enemy has beeil oblig- 
ed to destroy his baggage, and to 
throw his artillery and ariT)s into tb« 
rivers. All the Poles of his army 
avail themselves of his precipitate re- 
treat to desert, and wait in the woods 
till the arrival of the French. The 
country between the Oula and 
the Dwina is very bciiutiful, and in 
the highest state of cultivation. * VVe 
often meet with beautiful country 
seats and extensive convents. In the 
town of Gleiibokoe alone, there are 
two convents, which may contain 
each 1200 sick.*’ 

The JV/ViM bulletin is dated Rechen- 
koviski, July 25. “ The Emperor 

removed his head-quarters onlhe 23d 
to Kamcn, passing by the way of 
Oucliatsch. On the 20tb, the Prince 
of Eckmuhl marched upon Moliilow. 
Two thousand men, who formed the 
garrison of that city, had the hardi- 
hood to w’ish to defend it. They were 
cut to pieces by the light cavalry. 
On the 21 St, 3000 Cqssacks attacked 
the advanced posts of the Prince of 
Eckmuhl. They were tlic advanced 
guard of Prince Bagration, and had 
come from Bobrunsk. A battalion of 
the 85th stopped this cloud of light 
cavalry, and drove ithem to a meat 
distance. Bagration appeared to nave 
profited of the little activity with 
which he was pursued, to proceed up- 
on Bobrunsk, and thence he returned 
upon Mohilow. We occupy Mohi- 
low, Orcha, Disna, and Potolsk. Wn 
are marching on Witepsk, where it 
it appears the Russian army is col- 
lected.” 

The TentA bulletin, dated Witepsk, 
July 3 1, contains the battle of Ostrovno. 
••€in July 25th, General Nansouty^ 

X2 
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with the divisionsBruvereand St.Oer- 
main, and the 8th regiment of lit^ht 
infantry, encouirtered the enemy two 
leagues i n advance of Ostrovno. The 
action commenced. Several charges 
of cavalry took place; all of them 
were in favour of the French. The 
3jght cavalry covered jtsfdf with glory. 
The King of Naples mentions the bri- 
gade Pir^, composed of^the 8th hns- 
Jars, and i6th ('hasseurs, as having 
distinguished itself. The Russian ca- 
valry, of which a part belonged to the 
Guards, was overthrown. I’hc bat- 
teries which the enemy opened upon 
our cavalry, were carried. The Rus- 
sian infantry, who advanced to sup- 
port thei< artillery, were broken and 
$abrcd by our light cavalry. On the 
SCth, the Viceroy, marching with 
the division Delzon, as the head 
of the coiomns, an obstinate action of 
the advanced guard, of from 15 to 

520.000 men, took place a league be- 
yond Ostrovno. The Russians were 
driven from their -positions one after 
another. The woods were carried by 
the bayonet. The King of Naples, 
and the Viceroy, mention with praise, 
Generals Baron Delzon, Hoard, and 
Roussel. The 8th light infantry, the 
84th and 92d regiments of the line, 
and the 1st regiment of Croats, dis- 
tinguished themselves. Gen. Roussel, 
a brave soldier, after being the whole 
day at the head of the battalions, was 
visiting the advanced posts, at ten at 
night, when a ceniincl took him for 
an enemy, filed upon him, and the 
ball shattered his skull. He ought to 
have died three houis sooner on the 
field of battle, ,by the hands of the 
enemy. On the 97th, at day- break, 
the enemy’s rear-guard, consisting of 

10.000 cavalry, was perceived drawn 
up en echtllm on the plain; their 
right resting on the Dwina, and their 
left on a wood liivpd with infantry and 
artillery. General Count Uroussicr 
took post on an eminence with the 
f^Sd regiment, waiting till the whole of 
lii.s division had passed the defile. 
Two companies of Voltigucrs had 
marched in advance, alone: they 
fckirted the bank of the river, advanc- 
ing towards that enornious mass of 
cavalry, which made a forward movc- 
nieDt,mnd surrounded these 200 men, 
who were thought to be lost, and who 
ought to have bc{;D sp. It happened 


otherwise. They concentrated them-- 
selve(f*with the’ greatest yoolness, and 
- remained tjuring a whole hoivi’ hem-’ 
med in on all sides; having brought 
down more than 300 horsemen of the 
enemy, these two companies gave the 
Flench cavalry time to ihbouche. The 
division Delzon defiled on the right. 
1'he King of Naples directed the wood 
and the enemy’s batteries to be attack- 
ed. In less than an hour all the posi- 
tions of the enemy weie carried, and 
he was driven across the plain beyond 
a small river which enters the Dwina: 
below VVitepsk. The army took a po- 
sition on the hanks of this river, at 
the distance of a league from the 
town. The enemy displayed in the 
plain 15,000 cavalry and 60,000 in- 
fantry. A battle was expected next 
day. The Russians boasted that they 
wished to give battle. The Fimpefor 
spent th^ lemainderof the night in 
reconnoitring the field, and in making 
his dispositions for next day ; hut at 
dciy-bicak the Russian army was re- 
ti eating in all directions towards Smo- 
lensk. The Emperor was on an height 
very neai>thc 200 Vohigcuis, who, 
alone on the plain, had attacked the 
right of the enemy’s cavalry. Struck 
by their fine conduct, he .sent to 
enquire what corps they belonged to ? 
'I’hey answered, “ 3b the ^th ; and 
three fourths of us are lads of Faris.**’^ 
Tell them,” said the Emperor, “ that 
they are brave fellows; they all de- 
serve the cross 1” The* fruits of^the 
three act ions of Ostrovno are 1 0 pieces 
of cannon, of Russian manufacture, 
taken, the cannoneers sabred ; >0cais- 
soons of ammunition; 1500 prisoners j 
5 or Cooo Russiaps killed or wounded. 
Our loss amounts to 200 killed, 900 
wounded, and about 50 prisoners, 
TJic King of Naples bestows particu- 
lar piaise on Generals Brunei c, Piic, 
and Ornana, and on Colonel Radzi- 
vill, commandant of the 9th Polish 
lancers, an officer of singular intrepi- 
dity. The red hussars of the Russian > 
guard have been cut up. They lost 
400 men, many of whom arc prisoners. 
The Russians had three generals killed 
or wounded. A considerable number 
of colonels and superior ofiBcers of 
their aiiny remained on the field of 
battle. On the 28th, at day-bieak, 
we entered W-itepsk, a town of 30,000 
inhabitants. It has twenty convents, 
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We have found in it some ma;;azincs» 
paftinilarly one of salt» valued at 
15,000,000. While the finny was 
jnarchinj'j on Witjepsk, the Prince of 
Eckrnuhl was attacked at Mohilow. 
Bajrration pas.sed the Bere/ina at Bo- 
hrunski, and marched upoh Nr^voi- 
bickow. At day- break on the ‘23d, 
tSOOO Cossacks attacked the 3d rcj*i- 
ment of Chasseurs, and took ino of 
them, amonji whom were the colonel 
and four officer'^, all wounded. The 
gciurale was heat; an action cf'm- 
inenccd. The Tiussian ( general Sie- 
versc, with two select divisions, bepjan 
the attack. From eight in the morn- 
ing till five in the afternoon, the tiring 
was kept up on a strip of wood, and at 
a bridge which the Hnsdans wished 
to force. At five, the Pi ince of Eck- 
inuhl caused three cliostn battalions 
to advance, put liimself at their heatl, 
ovcithiow the llu'^sians, can ied their 
positions’, and pursued them for a 
Jeague, 'The loss of the Hussians is 
estimated at 3000 killed and wounded, 
and 1100 priM'.ncM's. VV <• lost *700 
killed and wounded. Bagration, re- 
fill Iscd, retired upon Bickc^v, wheie 
lie passed the Boiysthenes, to advance 
fowaids Smolensk. The battles of 
Mohilow* and Ustrovno have been 
brilliant and homnirable to our army. 
On our side wc have never had en- 
gaged more than half of the force 
which the enemy have presented,, the 
ground not being sjiiitalile for greater 
dcvelt>pciiic*nts.” 

TheK/ei*c/?M bnl letin, dated Witepsk, 
August 4., mentions intercepted leticis 
from the camp of Bagration, which 
speak of the losses sustained by his 
corps in the battle of Mohilow, and of 
the number of desertions from wliicli 
it has SLiflered on the route. K\ciy 
Pole has remained in his country, 
that this corps, which, including the 
Cossacks of Platnw, amounted to 
.50,000 men, is now reduced to less 
than 30,000. It will join the Grand 
Army on the 7fb or 8th of August, at 
Smolensk. The Bussinn General 
Skamenskoi surprised and cut oft’ the 
Saxon Brigadier- General Klengcl, 
■who had under his command an ad- 
vanced giMird of two battalions, and 
two squadrons of Prince Clement’s 
regiment ; this was part of the seventh 
corps of the army. Prince Scliwart- 
zenberg marchad on the 30th of July, 


to join General Reignicr, and push 
the wjirwith spirit against the enemy’s 
divisions. On the Iftth, the Prussian 
General Grawert attacked the Rus- 
sians aiEkau,in Courland, overthrew 
him, took 200 prisoneis, and killed a 
conddcrable number. General Gra- 
wert much commends Major Stcirn, 
who, at the head of the 1st regiment 
of Prussian cWgonns, took a promi- 
nent part in the altair. When Gen. 
(rrawert had eftected a junction with 
Geneial Klcist, lie drove the enemy 
before him on the road to Riga, and 
invested the ielc-duponf. On the 
.30th, the V^iceroy sent to Wclij^a bri- 
gade C)t' Italian light cavalry, two hiin- 
(licd mm charged four battalions of 
the depot, w'lio weie on their roiitfc to 
Tvvor, broke them, took 400 tirisoru'V!, 
and too waggons loaded wilh military 
stores. On theSoth, the aid-dc-camp 
Traire, wht> had been sent forwaid 
with the Oiieen’s regiment of dragoons 
of the Royal Italian Guard, arrived at 
Ousvrath, took a captain and forty 
men prisoners, and possessed them- 
selves of 200 can i iges loaded with 
ftoiir. On the 30th, Marshal the 
Duke of Reggio marched from Po- 
lotsk upon Sehei. He met General 
Wittgenstein, whose corps had been 
icinforced by that of Prince Repnin. 
An c*ng3g(*mcnt took place near the 
Castle of Jacoubovo. 'I’lie 26 lh regi- 
ment of light infantry obtained much 
glory. The division Lcgrand glori-' 
ou'^ly bore up against the fire of the 
entire of the enemy’s coi ps. On the 
ivt, the enemy marched upon the 
Diissn, in order to attack the Duke of 
Reggio, upon his Hank,*as he marched. 
The Maiihal took up a position with 
the Dri'jsn in his front. On the 1st of 
Aug. tlic enemy svcrc foolish enough 
to cross the Drissa, and to present 
themselves in battle array in front of 
the 2d corps. I’he ®nkc of Reggio 
allowed halt their corps to cross, and 
as soon as he perceived about 1.5,000 
men and 14 pieces of cannon over, 
he unmasked a battery of 40 pieces of 
c.mnon, uhich played upon them 
with grape shot for nearly an hour. 
At the same time ihe divisions Le- 
grand and Verdier made a running 
charge with the bayonet, and diove 
the 15,000 Russians into the river. 
All their artillery and military chests 
taken, 3000 prisoners, among whom 
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were scf'eral officers, and one of Gen. clamation«? issued by Prince Alexander 
\Vitt*<enj»tein, together with 3o00 men of Wiiteniburg, ami we have learned 
Irtlicd or wounded, aie the result of that the people of Russia are amusing 
this affair. themselves, singini^ Te Drum on ac- 

The Emperor of Riisssiahasprdcred count of the vicfoncj obtained l>y the 
levies of men in the two governments Russians. — Momteur, 18. 

of Witepsk and Mobllow, but before This bulletin refutes all the fabri- 
his Ukases could reach those pro- cated accounts from Russia, relative 
vinccs, we were masters of them. — to the victyrics in the neighbourhood 
These nuMsm'es coiisi^quentiy have of Riga, which were sanctioned bjr 
proihicTfl nothing. being copied into the London (vazette 

\Vc have found at Witepsk pro- for Saturday, August the 
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‘ CAMBinoor:sHiRfe. 

I EXECUTION OF DA^^soN for 
POISONING Horses. — 'J’his cul- 
wlio^e trial afipeaied in onr last 
Numhe-i, snftcred the awful sentence 
of the l 2 »w on Saturday tlie Sth instant, 
at twelve o’clock, at the top ofC’tiin- 
bi'idgc Castle, amidst a surrounding 
assemblage of at least twel\ e lliou.sant] 
persons, it b^ing on the market day. 
r^'evioiis to his condeninatitm, and for 
a day or two after, Dawson’s conduct 
was unruly and boisteious in the ex- 
treme, but by tlie unrcniitted and con- 
tinual exliDi tatjoiH of the Rev. ]\Ii. 
Peai ce, ri)»^plain, he became recon- 
ciled to hi^ b'ailiajjpY fatv, and devoted 
hrs whole time ififer\ciit piaver. 'J’he 
|)risf>ncr has made an unsolicitecl de- 
claration of thi'.‘ whole poisoning busi- 
ness, frfjm tlie lime of tl.e phvbielving 
of Rubens at Brighton, to the poison- 
ing at Newniai ket in isil. To tlie 
honour of the turf be it said, not a 
^ingle genikman is included in the 
confession ; apd Dawson appears to 
have been rather an agent than a prin- 
<ipaJ. Tlie parting farewell with his 
wife was a heart-rending scene. She 
h a most lespectablc woman, and the 
prisoner seemed more affected at his 
ladiffcrcnce loehcr at former times, 
than at approaching death itself. He 
ascended the platform with manly for- 
titude; and, after spending twenty 
minutes in fervent prayer, he was 
launched into eternity, in bis last 
moments the culprit declared, in his 
fervency of prayer, that he never 
meant to hi/, but merely to pk^sic^ 
and stop the hoi*ses fiom winning. 

Ilis confession with respect to per- 
sons said -to have been concerned with 
him, or having a knowledge, direct or 


indirect, that something was going on 
which would prevent certain horses 
winning, was e.xperled to have been 
publislied ; but the a'^seitions involve 
in themselves so many delicate points, 
and vvcie uttered under such circum- 
stances, tlhit, upon mature delibera- 
tion, it vva^ thought such would not 
only be unjustifiable, but subject the 
wilier to separate actions or indict- 
ments. 1'be ((ueslion of publishing 
names has been canvassed, and decided 
to be illegal; and, from the circum- 
stance?* of Dawson having been some- 
what deluded into a seductive hope 
that any pininulgation of narucs would 
‘•ave him, the learned gentlemen who 
discussed the business, were of opinion 
that credit (lid not attach itself to the 
ipse dixit of the pi isoncr, who was con- 
sidered dead in the eye of the lavv; 
and that self-pi eservation was a very 
probable cause for his declaration. 

Dawson had been many years a 
tou/lcr, that is, a person who hides up 
between the furzes on the heath to 
sec the trials of horses, and reports to 
the belters, who have confidence in 
his judgment and lionour. Though 
perfectly illitcMate, he had a compre- 
hensive mind, and was esteemed an 
excellent judge, so as readily to dis- 
tinguish accuiatelythe superiorpowers 
of one horse over another. Lord F. 
Osl^orne had been twice with Dawson 
after his condemnation, at the con- 
vict’s own request : but having heard 
what he had to communicate, gave 
him no hope of mercy. Dawson had 
made some secret communications to 
Lord Foley, previous to his condem- 
nation, and his Lordship was much 
disposed to save his life.— He persist- 
ed to the last that he never intended 
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to destroy tlie liorses by poison, but 
only to incapacitate them from win- 
and said that about twenty 
Jiorses were thus physicked apt New- 
niaikct within his knowledge, but that 
neither Wizard nor Clinker wer^ so 
physicked, 

lie had certainly a design o^elf- 
destruefion, and avowed it; bi*was 
reasoned out of so despeiatc an act by 
}iis afflicted wife and the chaplain. — 
He slept from eight o’clock in the 
evening till two in the morning be- 
fore his execution, without waking, 
and then ate a hearty breakfast. Pre- 
vious to receiving the Sacrament, he 
tied a yard of black ribbon rouinj his 
neck, which, at bis d}ing icqucst, 
was afterwards conveyed to his wife. 
IJe declared that he was in)picssed 
with an idea, ‘ that he slioiild ascend 
to Heaven from the drop which, 
being let fall, he died with little more 
than one momentary struggle. 

ft is said the Jockev-Club expended 
no less a sum than o£,'l500 in the pio- 
sccution of this convict of turf-noto* 

I riety. • 

ESSLX. 

On Friday, the 7th inst. there was a 
numerous and icspectablc meeting of 
gentlemen and yeomanry, members 
of the Essex Freeholders’ Iiulcpcndcnt 
Club, at Chelmsford, at which Mon- 
tague Burgoync, Esq. presided. There 
weic stewards from almost evciy hun- 
dred ill the county ; among whom 
were W. P. Honey wood, P. I)u Cane, 
Thomas Holt White, James llcygatc, 
William Newman, Esqrs. &c. &:c. — 
The company sat down to partake of 
a fat buck and an excellent dinner. 
The chairman, as the first toast, gave 
^The King,’ and lamented his unhap- 
py state of health. The next toast 
was, * The Prince Regent, and may he 
ever remember, and we never forget, 
the constitutional declaration Af the 
Prince of Wales, that the crown is 
given in trust for the benefit of the 
people.’ — Mr. Burgoynethen proposed 
a toast, which he w^as sure would be 
acceptable, not only to the Indepeu- 
den Club, but to the club which met 
every Friday, ^ the Black Boy, 
nominally for the purpose of eat- 
ing beefsteaks, but in reality with 
a view of promoting the Tory inter- 
est in this county. This toast was 
followed by a speech from the 


chairman, in nearly the following 
words : — 

Gentlemen, — It becomes us wlio 
advocate the constitution to under- 
stand what we uphold ; to bring to oUr 
aid not only the most eminent lawyer® 
and .statesmen of former times, but to 
exhibit the laws themselves. We do 
not a«isemble»ffcre to violate the con- 
stitution, but to preserve it, and to 
add to its value a spirit of freedom and 
honest independence. That we have 
departed from its principles is too ap- 
parent, from tlie difficultic,s we labour 
under. A constitutional and eflicicnlt 
icfoim in Parliament is our only di- 
rection post. Had we listened to tho 
warning voice of our ablest statesmen 
and lawyers, we should have escaped 
many of our disasters. Justice^Black- 
stonc tells us, that the excellence of 
the English government is, that all the 
parts of it form a check on each other; 
that the people are a nn the*no- 

bility, and the nobility Wlieck on the 
people, whilst the king i.s a check on 
both; that the three Estates, like 
three distinct powers in mechanics, 
jointly impel the machine of govern- 
ment in a direction ditfercnt from 
what cither acting by itself would have 
done; a direction which constitute® 
the true line of the liberty and happi- 
ness of the community. Justice Black-; 
stone also says, that it is essential fo 
the very being of Parliament that all 
elections should be absolutely free, 
and then quoted the authority of 
I.ockc, ‘that a violation of the free- 
dom of election is aviitual dissolu- 
tion of govern mint.’ ’What w'ould 
these great men have said, if they bad 
lived to see the present system of cor- 
ruption? What would tlicy have 
thought of Lord Castlereagh, who, 
when lie was accused of baiteriiig a 
seat in Pailiamcnt for fin ofTice, occa- 
sioned that warm and honest declara- 
tion of the Speaker of the House, that 
our ancestors would have blushed 
witli indignation, if they had heard 
that seats in that House were publicly 
saleable? But what would they have 
said, if they had seen the noble 
Lord pardoned for the oftence, be- 
cause it was acknowledged to be as 
common as the sun at noon day ?— 
What would they have said, if they 
had seen liim, after his improvident 
expedition to Walclicien, again ap' 
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pointed to hold the seals of office? lidiials, which he could only call a 
Gentlemen, what do you say !o it> confiscation of piopcrly, afiqj the cx- 
Do you not think it one i cason, among ample of Bonaparte in Hollaud, 'fhe 
many others, for the toast wjiich I ch4kirman dwelt with much feeling on 
have the hon\)ur to propose, 'A con- the gallant services of Lord Wclling- 
sfitutional and eiiicient reform in Par- ton and his army in Spain, whose 
liament?’ ” health was drunk with the gicatcst 

When *The lri<li*pendcncc of the applause. 

County of E'-scS* was gi^en, the Chair- biipng the entertainment, Mr. W. 
man recalled to the recollection of P. Honey wood, in \ neat and appro- 
the coinj)any the icmarks he bad sub- piiate speecli, called on the mtfeting 
mitted to them tlio pieceding year, on to pay a tribute to Mr. Montagu Bur- 
£hc indepondcMJcc of individuals, and go^ne, their Chairman, not only for 
the independence of the county, which his conduct in the chair, but for his 
could never be maintained, if a com- iinremittcd exertions in favour of the 
promise bctwe«in the Whigs and 'J'o- independence of the county and a re- 
rics should again be adof)ted. He form of parliament, which, he would 
alluded to the remark made by the veiituic to say, exceeded the cxeitions 
member for Ileits, that 182 indivi- of any other man in the county, and 
duals rctuixied 326 members, and that he sincerely wished him ultimate sue- 
40 meiiYbcrs were returned by compro- cess. Mr. Burgoyne, ii\ returning 
misc! The Chaiiman then moved a thanks, said, that he ha<i not left, nor 
resolution, which was adopted, ‘ That would he leave, any honourable means 
whenever two candidates in a county untried; that he depended much on 
or borough, dj|li(feient political senti- many couiilry gentlemen of large pro- 
'inents, coalesce, or enter for their mil- perty, associated in the llamj^den 
tual support into any compromise, it Club, of which he was a member, 
was a breach of the freedom of elec- He then^avc his excellent .and cii- 
iion, an insult and injury to the IightenetF fiiend, ‘Mr. Fawkes, late 
electors, and a forfeiture of all claim incmher for Yorkshiic.’ ‘Mr.Wes- 
to their support/ Mr. Burgoyne here tern, and the Independent Club at 
gave it as his opinion, that the over Maldon,’ was then drank. The Chair- 
zealous reformers were, in fact, more man said he had tlic pleasure of dining 
^injuiious to the cause than its avowed there yesterday, and was in hopes of 
opposers ; that he thought reform seeing Mr. Western and some of the 
would be the only means to prevent meilibeis of that re.spectahle Club; 
revolution^ and quoted the well known that lie was sure that the Essex Inde- 
specch of Mr. Burke on the occasion, dependent Ereeholdcrs’ Club would 
He painted in lively colours the con- do every thing in their power to sup- 
duct of administration, who had in port tlie independence of the boroiigh 
many points adopted the measures of of Maldon; and he had no doubt that 
opposition, and consented to what the Maldon Club would support the 
they had before denounced, by which independence of the county.— Among 
they paid a bfid comj)iimcnt to their the toasts was ^iven, ‘The Downfall 
ministerial leader, now no more. Mr. of Bigotry and Intolerance, and the 
Burgo^^ne, in strong terms, expressed Education of the Poor/ It was re- 
his abhorrence the atrocious assas- commended to add to it the res^pec- 
sination of Mr. Perceval, which he table name of the Rev. Mr. Jee, of 
considered as a disgrace to the coun- Thaxlcd, whose liberal and truly 
try. He lamented the miserable state Christian principles were well known, 
of the nation, which, after being with- MK Jee, who was present, said that he 
out an administration for three weeks, was a minister of the established 
'was again entrusted to those ministers church, but that he could never for- 
wlio had been declared incompetent get that yharity teaches us to do good 
by the House of Commons, but after- unto alt men ; that a systepi of exclu- 
wards supported by a c*)nsidcrable sion would be a systein of strife; that 
majorityof that House — ministers who religion requires us to unite in a good 
confessed that the means of taxation cause, and to endeavour, as much as 
was exhausted, and that they must possible, to banish the evils of igno- 
bave recourse to the capital of imJi- lance and vice, by promoting thtJ 
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ly^owled^e practice of our com* described he had left it; and the siir- 
mdh Christianity.— A resolution was geo n stated^ that hy the marks undair 
then nipved and unahimoiisly approv- the throat, the child had evidanUy 
edof, * That we, the members of the been stranf*led in the manner de- 
Independent Freeholders* Club, do s(?ri bed b;^ the prisoner, 
approve of that system of education The prisoner could ascribfe no mo- 
for the poor, which einbiiaces the live for this act j but told the serjeant 
greatest benefits by the nio^t easy, he had no malice against the cnHd^ 
efficacious, and charitable means. We and could not t(»ll how he came to 


therefore approve and recdiiiniend the 
system of Joseph Lancaster.’ 

The company separated about eight 
o’clock, well pleased with their ciiter- 
tdinment,and rejoicing in the strength 
which they had that oav exhibited in 
support of the indepcncfence of their 
county. James Tleygate, Esq. was 
requested to take the chair at the next 
anniversary. 

KENT. 

At the Tate assizes at Maidstone, 
William Brown, a private in the 
Royal Artillery, was indicted for the 
wilful minder of Isabella M‘Guirc, a 
child of the age of seven years. The 
circumstances of this case were of an 
extraordinary natuix?. The prisoner 
was servant to Lieutenant Webber, 
and bore a most exemplary good cha* 
racter in the regiment; somethings, 
however, had been stolen from his 
master’s closet, and he was suspected 
of the theft. He absented himself all 
the night of the 4ih of April, and on 
the tnorning of the 5th, as early as be- 
tween five and six, he came ^ack to 
the barracks, and wakened a person of 
tlie name of Jcflfecot, with whom he 
had lived. After some preliminary 
conversation, he told him he had com- 
mitted a crime for which he must be 
hanged, and desired to be taken to the 
guard- house. Adam Little, Serjeant- 
Major there, leceived him into cus- 
tody, and desiring to speak to the ser- 
jeant in private, he then told him, that 
the last night he had ipurdered a little 
girl. The serjeant desired him to 
state further particulars. He said, 
that getting over a stile, which led into 
a lane, he saw the child at play, who 
cried when she saw him ; that he then 
tbok the child in his arms, and with 
his finger and thumb strangled it. As 
soon as it was dead, he earned it under 
his aimifor some distance, and laid it 
on some stone steps in a place he de- 
scribed. 

A witness was called, who found the 
child in the place where the prisoner 
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do it. ^ < 

Mr. Curwood, as counsel for the 
prisoner, examined as to whether the 
prisoner might not be labouring under 
a temporary deiangement of the brain, 
fiom the improper use of meicurial 
medicine. • 

I'he serjeant said, be know the pri- 
soner had administered mercury and 
laudanum to himself without medical 
advice, but he did no^ know in what 
quantities. ^ 

The Lord Chief Baron, in summing 
up the evidence, stated, that the mere 
atrocity of the act ii'^elf must not be 
considered evidence of insanity, other- 
wise the most guilty criminals would 
escape ; and here was evidence much 
too slight to infer any derangement 
of mmd. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty, 
and he received sentence to be ex- 
ecuted or. the Monday. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A letter from Lincoln, of the 1st of 
June, savs, — “ A storm came on here 
in the afternoon of Friday last, which 
was UNcommonly severe, and has been 
attended with very fatal consequences 
in this neiglibouihood. At Southray, 
a village three miles from Baidney, 
three boys were killed by the light- 
ning, namely, J. Fhist and R, Pasic, 
^ed 12 vears, and L. Day, 11 years. 
These poor boys were tending geese, 
in company with another, named C. 
Blakey, about the same age, who 
escaped. Thoy w'ere in a field near 
home, and, when tfie storm approach- 
ed, retired to a ' hovel. Here they 
sat down on the ground, Blakey hav- 
ing t^vo companions on one side, and 
one on the other. How long they had 
been in the hovel, is unknowndohiin, 
but, in a moment, he became alarmed. 
He jumped up in a fright, saying, 
** Come, boys, let us go home; we 
shall all be killed in this place/’ — His 
con\panions did not speak, and he ran 
home, where he informed his mother 
he thought bis compa'iiionb wcic ali 

y 
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killed by the lighfnfng, as they did not curred to the workmen^ and wifkdUt 
speak orstir^ Several of the neigh- any mistake in the line of direction^ 
hours went to the place imrnediately, although the miners were employed in 
and there found them all lying dcr.d. three distinct parties. The ipundation 
The lightning fell on their heads, and which did so much damage in the 
ran down their bodies, burning their neighboiirhoofl, last year, fortunately 
necks, shoulders and breasts, in a occurred a quarter of a mile below 
dreadful manner, causing many large this work, otherwise it might have 
brown sores. Blakey was h^art on the proved fatal to the lives of the work- 
right arm and thigh, having a place men, and probably to the whole un- 
on each scoiched neatly as large as a dei taking, — Wc congratulate the pro- 
Jialf crown. A dog was in the hovel, pwetors on their success hitherto, and 
and received no injury. 1’wo of their hope they will soon reap the benefit 
shirts were burned, but the outward of this renewed enterjtiize. 
garments, were not damaged. They somj'.rsetshire. 

were the children of labouring people, Emnplanj Mr. W. 

and all belonged to Southray.’* Palfrey, of Aldsworlh, in order to pro- 

MiDDLESEX. vidc against a scarcity, at the proper 

The 7/rfrceJ^.— In every part of season, gave to the poor of that pai ish 
flng/and the harvest promises to be fiO bushels of potatoes for seed j and, in 
vei y abundant; throughout the county the course of last winter, he distri- 
of Sussex a larger crop is expected buted among them no less than SO 
than has been known for many years, sheep and 10 Inns of coal The cha- 
Prora Somersetshire they write, that rity of this truly respectable indi- 
the heavy luxuriance of the crops, in vidual does not rest here: notwith- 
all the western counties, has seldom standing the high price of corn, he 
been equalled in the recollection of sells his wheat to his labourers for ten 
the oldest person. Neither blight, shillings per^biishel. Such examples 
smut,miIdew,norany other injurious rarely occur; and in times like the 
Tisilation has been witnessed. In present, arc highly worthy of iinita- 
Yorkshire there is the most promising tion. 
appearance of a plentiful harvest. At surrey. 

Winchester, at Truro, and throughout Married."] On the 17th inst. by the 
the principality of Wales, the crops Rev. Dr. Hemming, James Ruckle, 
are as abundant, as ever known. In Esq. of Camberwell, to Eliza, \onng- 
Essex, indeed, especially near Great est daughter of Mrs. Spepce, of Cam- 
Punmow, considerable damage has berwcll Grove, 
been done by the heavy rains ; the Sussex. 

loss susfaiiiedi upon one farm alone Le^es, Aug. 5.^ At the assizes 
Las been estimated at lOOOl. — The Robinson, J. Hughes, Wm. Hatter,* 
counties of Huntingdon and Cam- and Wm, Turner, weie indicted for a 
bridge are very forward; a good deal conspiracy to aid the escape of Arnaud 
of wheat has already been carried in. Phlllipon and Philip Auguste Gamier, 
In Buckinghamshire, Surrey, and French prisoners of war, from Os- 
some other of the counties in the im- westry, in Shropshire. The prisoner 
mediate neighbourhood of the me- Robinson'had latel;, taken a mill within 
tropolis, the fieldt are nearly cleared, three miles of Oswcstiy. On the SOtli 
Every where the produce is found of June he sent a servant to Sbrews- 
good and abundant. bury to get a weighing machine, and 

' SHROPSHIRE. directed him to wait his coming. In 

Afiwe.— We heai that the Level the evening Robinson came in a gig 
intehded to drain this rich and ex- with a pony tied to the shafts. The 
tensive Lead Mine, is nearly com- man rode the pony untfl they over- 
p/eted, through the perseverance and took a gentleman on the road, a small 
under the direction of Mr. Lawrence, man in a blue coat and a brown great 
of the Park, in this county.— In the coat. At Heygate Mr. Robinson bq- 
courseof little more than two years, spoke a chaise, and with two gentle- 
nearly eighteen hundred yards of men got into it for Birmingham.— 
solid rock have been cut through, Then the postboys traced Robinson 
without a single accident having oc- and the gentlemen (0 the Shakspearo 
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Tavern, Birmingham, from whence a 
travelling chariot took them next 
morning. Arriving at Rye in this 
county, they were put dowm at a pub- 
lic-house kept by Hughes. While 
they were at Biniiitigham, Robinson 
received a letter in the harvi-writing 
of Hughes, but signed Jones, stating 
that all was well and ready, llobiiisoii 
and the two persons continued at Rye 
some days. The escape^ of General 
Pliiilipon being made public, a sharp 
look-out was kept along the coast, and 
on the 15th of July an open boat was 
seen rowing into Rye, which had 
Robinson, I fatter, and Turner on 
board. Robinson was traced to the 
bouse of Hughes. He said that he had 
been out all night at sea inacka'cl 
fishing. He was taken into custody 
with llughes and the othertwo men. — 
They were all found guilty. 

WILTSHIRE. • 

An association has lately been en- 
fered into in the vicinity of Great 
-Marlow, for the laudable purpose of 
protecting the growing crop^ of bread 
corn from being injured in the spring 
season by game, aud particularly rab- 
bits. It is well known to all persons 
acquainted with agriculture, that the 
crops of wheat are always sickly du- 
ring the sj)ring season, and many of 
the plants generally die. At this tune 
h^res and rabliits almost entirely sub- 
sist on tlie young wheat, w\)ich being 
in a languid state, is sure to perish if 
the eye of the plant be destroyed; aud 
thus a serious dinmiution of the ne- 
cessary produce of bi cad-corn is oc- 
casioned by such depredations. This 
destruction of wheat may be supposed 
to be equivalent to one-twentieth part 
of the general produce, and conse- 
quently this country is annually de- 
prived of a mass of food ecjual to the 
Sustaining of half a niillion of our 
fellow-creatures; he who picfcrs see- 
ing that food devoured by wild beasts, 
which is capable of satisfying the 
wants of half a million of Iqs starving 
fellow- cieatn res, ought to be esteemed 
an enemy to his own species, and alto- 
gether unworthy of bearing, in the 
rank of cieation, the •estimation and 
ies|»cct which properly beldng to man. 
Although the law may be disposed to 
favour the amusements of a few pri- 
vileged persons, yet it cannot change 
the principle of right and wrong , nor. 


do human laws deserve any deference 
whatever, when they are found to bp 
in opposition to the law of God. Utk- 
der the protection of the game laws 
these animals securely wanton in our 
corn-fields, ravage and destroy the 
hopes of future harvest, and are evcD 
permitted to frustrate the benevolent 
intentions of an^ all-gracious Provi^ 
dence. I'liese laws, having been ex-J* 
tended to rabbits, that animal has mul- 
tiplied so exceedingly, that it may 
now be considered as the competitor 
of the poor man for the very means of 
subsistence; and there can be no 
doubt that the multiplication of these 
vermin (for such they wer6 called be- 
fore they were made f^amc) will be at- 
tended with a propoi tionate diminu- 
tion of the human species. It. is the 
constitutional right of Englishmen to 
petition for the repeal oPall such laws 
as they consider to be unjust or in- 
jurious; this privilege ought, in our 
opinion, to be exercised on this oc- 
casion, praying parliament* to repeal 
such of the game laws as afford pro- 
tection to animals destructive to the 
crops of bread com. 

YORKSHIRE. 

At the late York assizes, Elizabeth 
Wolger and Susannah Lyal, midwife 
and nurse, were charged wdth the wil- 
ful murder of anew born infant, at 
Blackburn, near Rotherham. The 
following is a brief sketch of this ex- 
traordinary case — On the I2th of 
March the wife of George Needham, 
of Blackburn, near Rotberbam, was 
delivered of a male and female child; 
the latter was in every respect well 
formed, and respecting which no 
question arises; but in the boy the 
head was imperfectly formed, there 
being no skull or bony matter formed 
round the brain, which wa? protected 
only from external injury by a 
membrane. TJie appearance of the 
child, and its apparent misery, in- 
duced the prisoners (one of whom had 
acted as midwife), to take away its 
life, which they cticcted by drowning 
it ill an earthen vessel. This was 
done without an attempt at secresy, 
and the prisoners conceived them- 
selves to have been acting lawfully as 
well as humanely. The child was put 
into a cofiiii, and buried in Rotherham 
church-yard, hut was taken up on the 
17th of 'Maich, for the inspection of 

Y 2 
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the coroneA j ury, — The facts of the tree, a cotion-spinner, living at New- 
child having been bom alive, and of ton-hqath, near Stockport, w^s shdt 
its death having been occasioned by by some unknown villains, and after- 
the pri-ioners, were clearly made out waids burnt and disfip,ured so dread^ 
in evidence; but it was equally eleSr fully, as to render it impossible for his 
that these mistaken woiucn * acted friends, to identify him by any other 
without any criminal design, under ail means than the watch which be had 
eironcous impiession that they were in his pocket! — The deceased was 
acting lawfully, and that they were only in his 18th year, and is supposed 
influenced by teclings of compassion to have berjf connected ^with the eJe- 
and bumaiiitv. luded association of Luddites, and to 


Several ladies in the neighbourhood 
gave the prisoners a most excellent 
character for humanity and kindness 
to children,* when bis lordship said — 
Gciiilcm/'n of the jury, T think this 
prosecution may be of great use to the 
public in removing an erroneous opi- 
nion which is loo prevalent, by mak- 
ing it known t(iat the law allows to 
Hone the right of deliberately taking 
away the life of any human being 
under any circumstanges or on any 
account. If the law was less bioad 
and gencd-al in its prohibition, there 
might, for difleicut causes, be a num- 
ber of useful lives taken away, partly 
tliiough mistake, and s0nieiiinc|i, it is 
to be feared, llirough design.’ It is 
thcrcfoie highly necessary that the law 
should prohibit it geneially, and allow 
of no exception ; and that this should 
be known to be the law,” — Ilis hud- 
ship then went through the evidence, 
and concluded by slating, that there 
were two questions h r their con- 
sideration; the hist was, whether the 
child was born alive; the second, 
whether the prisoners were instru- 
mental in occasioning its death; and 
he did not know (hat he could suggest 
any doubt on either ©f these questions. 
If the child was born alive, and its 
death was occasioned bv the pnsoneis, 
they would in Jaw be guilty of murder. 

The juiy found the’ piisoners guilty, 
but recommended them to mercy, on 
account of the mistaltcn notion under 
which they had acted.-^His lordship 
said he should not pass sentence upon 
the prisoners, but should write by that 
night’s post to the J^ecretary of State, 
to make a representation of the case to 
the Prince Uegent, winch he liad no 
doubt would be followed by a pardon. 
In the course of a week aflci, the 
pardon., arrived, and they were both 
liberated. 

neftnd Murder , — On the night of 
Th^rday^ the 30tb ult. Samuel Ciab- 


have fallen a sacrifice to their fears 
and suspicions. When discovered, he 
was lying on his face ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that at the distance 
of 10 yards (althouub hib relatives 
could not recognize him) he was 
known by a person in custody for 
another offence,— who immediately 
said, ‘•Why that’s Sam. rrwhtreel” 
Kvery exertion is making by the police 
for the discovery of the inhuman ruf- 
fians; and from their laudable activity 
on past occurrences, we have evciy 
confidence in their success. 

W^ALLS. 

The Holywell Level Mine Com- 
pany, with their wonted libcralitj% 
have subscribed 5ol. to the fund (or 
the relief of the indigent poor in that 
neighboui hood, who aic weekly sup- 
l>lic<l with barley and potatoes, far 
below the market price. 

During the complaints against mo- 
nopolists and scarcity, Mr. Morris, a 
respectable farmei at AbcrtaTinat,near 
Llainniynech, has ceased from offer- 
ing his grain at market; but disposes 
of it in small quantities to the poor at 
a I educed price. 

Alterations in t/ie manner of livingr 
in Wales, — A great alteration in the 
manner uf living has taken place in 
the principality within the last sixty 
years. About 1760 there were not 
many families who used tea, and now, 
perhaps, tbeic arc but few who do 
not use it. Butchers meat was then 
not more used than tea : scarcely any 
cattle or sheep were killed except at 
Christniatt, when some families used 
to salt a wliole, nr others only a ]iart 
of an ox or cow, to serve for winter 
provision ; bat now there is a fegular 
meat niaikct id most villages, and al- 
most every family, who can ^fFofd it» 
eats meat coiiMatuly. A much greater 
quantity of whealen bread rs now con- 
sumed ip VVales in otic month than 
was in twelve months lofty years ago. 
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The alteralion in dress since 1750 ie 
also remaricable; 

TAe people in general are not disposed 
to industry \ for which they caiinot» 
however, be altogether blatned, as no 
•way has yet been pointed out to thein^ 
by which they might turn their in-* 
dustry to account. Their cjrcum- 
stanccs cannot be natu tally bettered, 
nor their situation rendered more 
comfoi table, until one radical evil is 
removed, viz. the short and precarious 
nature of the le.'ises. For no man can 
have a spirit for improvement, or pay 
any great attention to rear a stock on 
any po'^se^sion fiom which he knows 
not but he may be tinned off next 
ye.jr. Another thing essentially ne- 
cessary would be to erect fishing and 
inaniifacUiiing villages, and the intro- 
duction of proper maniifactuVes among 
thjeiii, so that the industrious part of 
tlvom might have constant eniploy- 
iiUMit, ’Ljhich is now Jar Jhwi being the 
case. 

Until the agriculture of the piin- 
cipdlity be brought to more peifection 
ihap it is at present, until mani^fac- 
tuil's shall be established, and villages 
elected, it would be proper to dis- 
courage, as much as possible, early 
luariiages, when the parties have no- 
thing to begin the world with, and, 
pel baps, both parties consideiably in 
debt before marriage. 

Aiiotliei way by which the situation 
of the people in the principality 
Would be considerably bettered, would 
be to use less of English cloths and 
lineries of different kinds, which have 
of late been bought in amazing quan- 
tities, and to be satisfied, as their fore- 
fathers were, with cloth and stufis 
made from the fleeces of their own 
flocks, and manufacliired by their 
own hands. Hut, at present, few or 
none will appear 'fioni home in any 
manufacture of the country, even on 
ordinary occasions. All are clad in 
English cloths or stufis, a very few of 
the most frugal excepted. 

The inhabitants of Wales have no 
predilection either for the aiiny or the 
navy, but more of them go to Jibe 
former. They enjoy, in a tolerable 
dei ;ree, the comtoits and advantages 
of society. A peculiar sourness of 
sispoct is obseived in the people, and 
a seemihg unwillingness to converse 
or shew expressions of good-will 
to strangcis. 


SCOTLANb. 

A short time since, at Ayr, a litter 
of puppies, ten in number, were iin^ 
mersed in lyater until apparently dead, 
and w'ere buried deep in a dunghill, 
the mother being tied up in the kennel 
with a strong cord. During the night 
she gnawed the cord asunder, went to 
the dunghill, raised her l)uried off. 
spring, and having taken them to her 
kennel, where she cherished them, 
before morning four were perfectly 
restored. 

A remarkable instance of the fc* 
cundity of bees lately occurred at 
Mciklebog, a high lying farm in tife 
Abbey parish of Paisley. Mr. Mat- 
thew S pi owl, farmer there, has a hive 
two years old, w'hich, in the course of 
last year, swarmed only once; but to 
the astonishment of every person* in 
the neighbourhood, no less than four 
fine swarms have been lately produced 
from the same hi'^e, within the short, 
period of eighteen days, viz. on the 
loth, 20th, 2, “^d, and 28th of July.-^ 
This is allowed to be the most un- 
common instance of prolification ever 
known in this part of the country, 

IRBLAND. 

Mullingar y March If. —Tuesday' 
night, about seven o’clock, an express 
arrived in town fiom the General of 
District atTuilamorc, in consequence 
of which a strong detachment of the 
2d Royal Surrev Militia, quartered 
here, immediatefy proceeded to Muy- 
vallv, and other places along the line 
of the Koyal (.’anal, where several 
large breaches have been made, and 
in some places, where the ground w:i'> 
low, the canal undermined, by a law- 
less banditti, who have threatened the 
lives of the workmen or labourers who 
should have the temerity to repair 
such breaches. The objects of the 
military being sent are r\»i only to 
pi event farther depredations, but to 
protect the workmen when they air 
employed. 

Robbery of General Mahon —On the 
]4th of August, the Hon* General 
Mahon was returning in his ebai.^e 
from Dublin toKinsale; he had reach- 
ed within a mile of Rallyporeen, when 
he was suddenly assailed by three 
footpads, who compelled him to \ ivld 
up pioperty to the value of .OOUl, TJie 
General hastened to Bally porecn, anti 
alarmed the place. Mr. Houike, ai d 
be\ertl other gentlemen ‘armed ibem- 
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selves, and, at the head of some troops, minatioii of Christians they may conies 
hurried in the track of the robbers, provided, I mean, that they give to 
So unexpected and sudden was the the civil government under which they 
pursuit, that the robbere ,were over- live, an adequate security for their* 
taken in a wild path, striking towards conduct aff civil subjects. And who, 
Lismore, and, without any resistance, gentlemen, will presume to say tha,^ 
secured, with all the property, and you have not done this, who has read 
lodged in Lismore gaol. the declaration made hy so many ho' 

Ata meeting of Vhc Catholic Board, nourab'le men, and the oath taken by 
held at Dublin, on the 14tli inst. an so many conscientious Christians ? 
addicss was voted to the Bishop of “ Jt is not, however, my wish on 
^Norwich, who was in Ireland, on a the present occasion to dwell upon the 
visit to^ his brother-in-law, Lord painful sul^cct of your wrongs; in- 
Castle-Coote.— Lord h'ingall was the deed, my disposition does not at any 
bearer of this address on the Monday time lead me, nor do my professional 
17illowing, accompanied by the Right puisiiits qualify me, to discuss mi- 
llev. Archbishop Troy, the Right Rev. nutely topics of a political nature, nor 
J)r. Murray, Lord Gormanstown, Lord is it now necessary. Fortunately [for 
Killeen, &c. — His lordship returned the honour, for the peace, for the pio- 
tbe fallowing answer to the address: speiity of the United Kingdom, and 
** My Lords and Gentlemen,— tf I for the real security both of church 
were called upon to name the proudest and state, a marked revolution jof 
day of my life, 1 should most assuredly public opinion has lately taken placJ? ; 

^ fix upon this very day; because an fheconse(|uence of which will, I trust, 
opportunity is now otVered me, for the be, that in the course of a few months 
fiist time, of declaring before an as- every clause, every line, every syllable 
semhlv of loyal and respectable Irish of tliose penal laws will he repealed. 
Catholics, (among whom I have the of which with so much reason you 
honour to see two leal ned and amiable complain— laws which appear t(r|he 
prelates, and noblemen of whose \ ir- as unwise, as impolitic, and as un- 
tues and abilitie^i there is but one opi- charitable as they ard unjust and op- 
njcjti) those sentiments of esteem and prossive. But lestl should be tl’.oiight 
vcoejation which 1 have for their per- to deliver my sentiments on this in- 
sonal characters, and that devoted at- tercsting subject with more waimth 
tachnient to their just cause, which than becomes a man of my age and of 
no man in the United Kingdom can* niy profession, I will say no more, 
feel more sincerely or more strongly “ AlJovv nu' only, gentlemen, to add 
than 1 do. Nor, gentlemen, do I claim my heartfelt thanks for the honour 
any merit with you, for making this you do me by your kind congratula- 
dcclaration, because I consider your tioii on my arrival in this country; 
cause as,the cause of civil and RE- and permit me to apsure you, which I 
Licious LiBERTY, neither of which do witii great truth, tli.it if I could 
can be said to exist in perfection ju want any inducement to pcisevere in 
any country wheic thousands of in- that line of conduct which 1 have 
dividuals aic excluded, on account of hitheito pursued, tlie approbation of 
their religious opinions, from those the Catbc 'ics of Ireland would be one 
offices of* honour or emohiincnt, an of ti e most powerful inducements 1 
equal eligibility to which 1 have been could possibly have.” 
always taught to consider, and shall A giand dinner was given in cele- 
iic\cr cease to consider, as ranking bration of this venerable prelate’s ar- 
amongthe common rights of loyal ana rival in Ii eland, Ijord Fingall in the 
dutiful subjects, under whatever dciio- chair. 

BILL of MORI ALITY, fVom JULY 30, to AUGUST 25, 1812. 

CHRISTENED. BURLED. / *^2 and 5 ~ 10^ 60 and 70 90 

Males 1012 7. Males \ J a and 10 - 62 70 and HO 77 

Females 912 J . Females 729 J 1 | f 10 and 20 - 60 80 and 90 - 2t 

Whereof have died under two years old 479 s ^ ^**4 30 - 100 90 andlUO ** 2 

' 30 and 40 - 152 

reck Loaf, 6s.8d.()s.8d.0s.8(1.6‘s.8d.6s.ed./” 50 - 14C 

208. par bushel, 4j per lb. ^ y 50 and 60 - 92 
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AVERAGE VRiCiES OF CORN, 

tlieWinchesterQuarterofS Bnshflh.and of OATMEAL per Boll of }4olb». 
Averdupoisy from the Returns received in the V^eek ended Aug. 29, 1812. 


V INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COIJ^lllES. 


Wheat Rye Barley 

Oats 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley Oats 

s. 

d.\ s, d. «. 

d: 

8. 

i/. 



s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


d. 

liliddsx. 144 

1 50 8| 66 


8l 

6 


Essex ........ 

145 


84 

0 


0 

60 

4 

^‘\lr^ey 1 56 

0 88 0 72 

o| 

66 

10 


Kent 

136 

0 

65 

0 

67 

10 

60 

4 

Hcrtford|l34 

8 73 of 57 

<)! 

53 

8 


Sussex • . 

147 

0 





58 

6 

Bedford 142 

1 67 


r >2 

9 Suffolk 

136 

0 



61 

0 

60 

4 

Huntiii. 138 

0 69 

0| 

53 

4 


Cambridge .... 

143 

0 



63 

0 

56 

2 

Northa. 140 

8 106 O! 77 

0 

54 

0 


Norfolk 

1.30 

1 

90 

0 

59 

0 

46 

0 

Ratldiid 150 

y 7ft 

6 

.56 

0 


Lincoln 

14ft 

7 

105 

0 

73 

0 

56 

9 

Lei cost. 136 

4 71 

5 

52 

6 

York 

154 

0 

102 

8 

71 

n .58 

6 

Notting. 152 

8 106 0| 85 

"1 

58 

4 


Durham 

161 

9 



91 

9|57* 

6 

JVrhv 150 



61 

4 


Northumberlan. 

142 

3 



82 

10 '60 

3 

SjitTord 167 



63 

0 

Cumberland .. 

144 

S tl2 

0 

88 

768 

2 

SMop 18‘) 

0 148 107 

8! 

60 



W estmorland . . 

162 

0il24 

0 

73 


73 

6^ 

Herefo'*. IH5 

1 89 78 

6 

49 



Lancaster .... 

i61 

3 



75 

.1,65 

T 

Wor’sL. 162 

11 76 75 

9 

56 


.Chester 

166 

4 







War A 10. 155 

10 76* 

8 

58 



Flint ••••••.. 

167 

0 



100 

6 



Wilts 139 

77 

4 

54 



Denbigh 

182 

II 



ior> 

C)l57 

7 

Berks 145 

72 

oi 

55 

6 

Aiiglesea 





80 

r 

, 

Oxkn-d 145 

1 72 


53 


ICarnarvofi . . , . 

140 

0 



76 

4 ,50 

1} 

Becks 150 

0 73 

0 

60 



Merioneth , , , . 

159 

( 



103 

f) 61 

0 

re coil 184 

104 

0 

64 



CnCWligan 

143 

0 


82 

C 



Moiitgo. 18.3 

— 

— 

66 



Pembroke , . . . 

149 




9.5 

.3 



Kladnor. 186 

101 

y! 

56 



Carmarthen , . 

140 




94 

C 









Glamorgan , . . . 

167 




80 

0 









Gloucester . . . . 

164 














Somerset 

159 




80 

( 

52 

0 

Average of England and Wales 



Monmouth . . . . 

185 







Wheat l.54s. 6d.; Rye 95s. 8d.; 

Barley Devon 

14.3 




83 


- 

79s. 8d. ; 

Oats 57s, lOd. 


Beans Cornwall .... 

146 

4 



83 

10 46 

B 

77s. 7d. ; 

Pease 76s. 5d. *, 

Oatmea* 


Dorset 

161 




85 

e\ • — 

595. 2d. 





|i hints 

154 




76 

0 57 

10 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. , 

August 22, 1812. 
Kennet and Avon, 241. 10s. ditto 
Lancaster, 221. ditto. 

Wilts and Berks, 19/. ditto 


DOCKS. 

East India, 113/. percent. 
West-lndia, 150/. ditto 
London, 108/. ditto 
Coiumerciul, 140/. ditto 
Commercial lli^ad, 1 1 0/, ditto 


WATER-WORKS. 

East London, 80/. par share 
Kent, 00/. per share 
West Middlesex, 45/. ditto 

CANALS. i 

Grand Junction, 210/. ditto. 

Grand S\irrey, 129/. ditto 
Grand Union, 20/. per share disc. 
HuddersfiekI, 20/. per share 


INSURANCE-OFFiprS. 

Albion, 48/. per share 
Atlas,' 4/. ditto 
Kagle, lU. 15s. ditto 
Globe, 109/. ditto 
Hope, 2/. 15s. ditto 

BRIDGES. 

Strand Bridge, 39/. per share disc. 
Vauxhall, 40/. ditto. 

Jxindoii Shipping, 18/. 10s. per sharo 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver Mine, 701* 
per share premium. 

L. Wou/E and Co* Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers* 
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For SEP TEMBbilt t8 1 ?. [Nbw Sbrues* 

■,, i, jinj-j jT ii-i 

\Ve 9ii4U never euvy too Uoooura which wit and iearniug obtain in any other 
, c^use> if! he numbered Binoug the writers giveneodour tu virtue, 

l^j^^i^fidcme to truth.**<^DR. Johnson. F 


•i ijitf 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


♦Isocrates* srcowd Oration, ad - 
dressed to Nicochss. on Regal 
Govbrniurnt. Translated by 
Pr. Toulmin. 

FI'^HEY, NicocleSj whose custom 
JL It is to present to kings, like 
youi self, vestments, or wrought brass, 
or gold, or any articles, which they 
themselves Want, but vt^ith which 
royal personages abound, appear 
plainly to me not to offer presents, 
out to carry on a merchandize : and 
artfully sell their goods at a much 
higher price than the professed trades- 
men can do. But 1 shall •esteem it 
the most valuable and useful present, 
which it becomes me to ofler and you 
to accept, is to lay down the course 
of the measures to be punsued, or 
* point out the actions to be shunned, 
that tlie administration of the city and 
kingdom may be best conducled» 
From many sources persons rn pii- 
vate stations receive instruction : and 
necessity particularly restrains them 
/roni living luxurioudy, and compels 
4hem to labour for their daily support. 

‘ There are laws, to which all citizens 
must conform their actions. It is 
permitted to friends freely and plainly 
to reprove one another, and enemies 
mutually remonstrate on each other’s 
crimes. The poets of foimer ages 
have left us precepts for the conduct 
of life. By all these means tiiere is 
a probability of their improving in vir- 
tue. Nothing of this happens to 
princes ; but they who most of all 
need instruction, wlien oiioe they are 
pla^d in the seat of go||giment, jxiss 
(Jieir days without add^Htihn. Few 
ere admitted into thefi^Rsence ; and 
those who are near their persons only 
court Iheir favour. 

' As they who are possessors of great 
wealth and of extensive lenitories do 
not make a good use of these ad\an- 
Univbmsal Mao. Vol. XVili. 


tages, it is a doubt With many whe- 
ther a private station under the con- 
duct of rectitude, is not to oe nre- 
ferred to the rank of kings, when 
men view the riches, the honours, 
and the power of princes, they loqk 
upon them almost as gods! but when 
they leAect on their fears and\langers, 
ana recollect that some have be^n 
slain by those whom it least became, 
that others have been compells^d to 
act hobtilely against their nearest con- 
nections, and mat on others both these 
evils have befallen, they have con- 
cluded that it is better to live in any 
circumstances, than, subject to such 
calamities, to rule over all Asia. 

The cause of this inequality and 
confusion is, that the administration 
of a kingdom, which is the greatest 
province man can fill, and requiri^s 
the best foresight, is looked upon, 
like the priesthood, tp be within the 
capacity of any man. As it is the duty 
of those who are always near you to 
advise you on eveiy emergency, for 
the good government of the state — to 
preserve its prosperity and to avoid 
calamity ; so I will endeavour to give 
you a general view of the principles 
with which you should be principally 
conversant, and which you should 
consider, as rules of life. 

Whetlyer this presefit will be finish- 
ed in cl manner worthy the subject ,ut 
is difficult at first to foresee. For 
many metrical poems and prose com- 
positions, in the first conceptions of 
their authors, create great expecta- 
tions: but when they are finish^, 
and given to the public, the reputation 
they gain faljs very short of the hope 
entertained from them. The attempt, 
however, to make researches, which 
others have neglected, and to pre- 
scribe laws for kingdoms, is men- 
toru>u$. Those who instruct private 
Z 
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crsons, render an individunl bchefit} 
ut if any onerAdTectually exhort 
the rulors of the wople to virtue, be 
cssenriaily serves both those who hold 
tWe reins of power and their siiojects; 
^ will make their government more 
inure to the former and more mild 
to the latter. 

The first subject of V;onsideration is 
the office of kings. For, if we form 
just sentiments on this general head, 
of discourse, extending our views from 
this point, we shall speak more justly 
of the subordinate parts. All, I 6U|). 
pose, will concede that it is their busi- 
ness .'o put an end to the calamities 
Of tl^ stale; to guard its prosperity, 
and to raise Jt from low circumstances 
to greatness. For the particular oc- 
currencesr of every day are t6 be di- 
rected *0 these ends. 

Tills is evident, that they who 
would be able to acconiplisli these 
; ends, and would form theif measures 
' with respect to (hem, must not be 
, idle, but study to surpass others in 
' wisdom. For it is demonstrable that 
^ the state of their kingdoms will cor- 
respond to the cultivation of tlicir 
‘ minds. So that no wre.sller should 
bestow so much pains on the exercises 
of the body, as kings should on the 
improvement of their understanding. 
For the honours of the games bear 
no proportion to those rewards for 
which you daily strive : in the pursuit 
' of which you must apply your wliolc 
mind, if you would surpass others fn 
honour, to excell them in virtue. Do 
not suppose that assiduity will be use- 
ful in other matters, but when direct- 
ed to make Us wiser and better w ill 
have no effic^ : nor ascribe to men 
so mat an infelicity, that they can 
make no proficiency in virtue them- 
selves, when they ba>'e invented arts 
by which they can tame the brutes 
and improve their capacity. But as- 
sure yourself that the human mind 
will derive great benefit from in- 
struction ancT cultivation. Let this 
sentiment govern you : associate, also, 
with the wisest around you, and in- 
vite as many such as you can from a 
distance. Neglect not the acquaint- 
ance of the approved poets and phi- 
losophers ; but be the hearer of the 
former and the disciple of the latter. 
Shew thyself a discerning critic of in- 
jfbrior sciolists, and a rival (Mf the mel- 


lencles of the bciit professors. By stich 
exercises you will Sjpth the 

king whicli we irbagml^ to outlives 
you ought to be— a king who will 
reign as it becomes htm , khd dkect the 
government with integrity, ibu will 
particularly becotWfc your d^n rriilti- 
tor, if you reflect how ikurd it is that 
t he wicked'^shouM govern the vfriaoht, 
and fools reign over^Wtse mehrHn 
proportion as you despise the folly of 
others, you will be stimulated to Cul- 
tivate your own understanding. ‘ 

It behoves him who would fulflU 
his duty, to begin at this point. .^I^e 
mast be also alover,pf inankintliaDd 
a lover of the state. For a man Can- 
not manage well either dogs, or 
horses, or uie human species, or any 
other object, if he does not take a 
pleasure in what is entrusted to his 
care. Let the mass of the people be' 
thy care, and in every resect make 
thy government agreeable to them ; 
considering this, that those ol^ar* 
cliies and other forms of gpvernmcrnt 
have liad the longest cUiraiicmi in 
which the rulers have best consulted 
the welfare of the people. But your 
administration will be just and pros- 
perous, if you neither suffer the mul- 
titude to commit any injury, nor wink 
at any wrong .9 they may receive ; but 
see that the worthiest attain the ho- 
nours of (he state, and that thelest 
arc not in any degree apprised. — 
These are the first and most im|)ort- 
ant principles of good policy. 

Amend or repeal defective and 
faulty laws and institutions; but, 
espe^ally, propose and enact thebest, 
or adopt the excellent edicts of other 
states. Let your laws be in every 
instance just, useful, and consistent 
with one another. Besides (his, let 
your laws be so framed as to create 
the fewest litigations possible among 
the citizens, or to admit the speediest 
adjustment of differences; for these 
arc the properties of good laiiqs. — 
Make diligence in settling diflereeces 
profitable tO'ihe^ citizens*, but law- 
suits detrimu^tal; that they may avoid 


* Tor |ui» t^yaaiof aviotg mOtOH ktg 
The passage is in illiittraltioiu 
and the translation may be justified 
by reference to Luke xfi. 58, 





< ^ Begat 6&veniment, 


if9. 


^.ktter, aud.Mrif^ i 9 fif.r««oun^ brinj; presents to you, but those w| 
fo^pief;.. •’arc worthy of grants frotn fbu. *» 

> Decide oeapawm between nian you ,honoar such;' yon will 
end Ilian', not according to partial fa-^ yodr ^terest in the opinion’ of other0 



proper ^i^Ulenefidat, that the judg- 
iHent of kin^.c^ tmestiotis of right, 
^jhouM be innmutffftle, as that the laiva 
;v^PMJd be correctly framt^d. Conduct 
yip administration of the state as you 
would a family of which you were the 
ftther ) with royal splendor, but with 
ilponomy in 'your expenditures; that 

» p» hiuniiicence may be praised, 
, at'ihe Rfme time; your nnances 
, not be exhausted. 

Display not thy magnificencp in 
Uiose articles of ex pence that are tem- 
porary and transient, but in the things 
just mentioned, and in elegant and 
'^autiful furniture, and in beneticenre 
to friends; for such expenditures will 
remain with you, and leave to your 
pdsterity something moie valuable 
Chan articles of mere |>rofnsion. 

Practise the religious riles into which 
your ancestors nave initiated you : 
but esteem the best saenhee and most 
valuable worship to be thyself a man 
of distinguished integrity and virtue; 
for there is more hope that such a 
character will obtain his reouest from 
^ gods, than they who lay nume- 
rous victims prostrate before •their 
altars. Bestow the first honorary 
distinctions on your nearest relatives; 
but regard the benevolent with thy 
sincerest respect. Consider the safety 
of thy person as mo^t secure in the 
virtue of thy friends, the afi'ectian of 
your citizens, and thy own prudence. 
These are the best meaas by which 
anyone may most acquire and pre- 
scive a kingdom 


others to behave towards yourselF,'lb' 
you will be to conduct yourself 
towards thenr Do nothing from pas* 
tion; but, when the occasion requires 
It, affect tl«5 appearance of it. Show 
that you are to be feared, by making 
it evident that no transaction can be 
concealed from you. Shew your mild* 
ness, by inflicting punishments below 
the criminality of the offence.* 

Aim hot to govern by sternness' or 
severe punishments, but by superi- 
ority to all in wisdom, ana by con- 
sulting belter for the inietests of the 
smte mail it could for itself. * Display 
a military genius in the science and 
preparations of war. but a pacific one 
111 exacting notliing beyond wjiat is 
equitable. Conduct yourself to in- 
ferior States as you think it fit that 
great ones should carry it towards 
yonrscU. Contend not about every 
point, but only for such in which it 
will be advantageous to you to gain 
the victory. Inink not that those 
are to be despi^jed who submit with 
propriety, but those who conquer to 
their own loss. Regard them as mag- 
nanimous not who form great designs 
and are not able to execute 
but tho'^e wlipso pursuits are moderate , 
and who can effect what they under- 
take. Emulate not those who pos- 
sess the most extensive empire, but 
them who best govern that which 
they possess. Esteem yourself per- • 
fectly happy, though you do not go- 
vern men by terror and at great 
hazard : if you sustain a character that 


Have a regard to the interests of becomes you, and, acting as present 
private families ; and look on the ex- circumstances requh’e, you entertain 
travagant as spending your treasure, only moderate desires, and are not 
and on the industrious as improving 
SiWr revenue ; for the propev ty of 
ilUbjects , is the properly of good 
prmccfs.‘ At alljiines show' such a 
Inspect for truth, that^ur affirmation 
may obtain more creStbAn the oaths 
of other men. r 

*: -Xiet all strangers find security in thy 
i|^ and a just, adherence to its con- 
tmets. Amongst those who emigrate 
CO it, esteem most not those who 


only moderate desires, and are 
disapiiointed in any of ihem. 

£nli«>t not all wno .seek it into your 
friendship, but those only who are 
worthy of your attachment ; not those 
with whom you may convetse on the 
most agreeable terms, but those who 
can give the best assistance in the 
vernment of the stHte. Make a strict 
trial of those with whom you are in- 
timate ; sensible that others, who are 
not admitted near to your person^ 
Z2 




yjfjjl judge you to be like to those yvbp 
Ijive your’ confidence. Commft the 
aft'iiTH, yon cannot iransaci yourself, 
1)1’ management of oihers, as the 
per'.on who nmst- bear the of 

their measures. Estimate the fidelity 
of men npt-by the praise which they 
m jy besiuvfr on your words and actions, 
bu bv iht'ir rejjioofs ci yonr faults. 
Allow to the wise full\iberty to de- 
1 vr*r their simtimcnts, that you imy 
bri lire such as will investigate wiili* 
y 4 )U subject s on w hich you havedonbts. 
Dihcrif.iinatebetween artliil flatterers 
and those who serve yon ff(jm gotxl 
w^JJ ; that the base inay not stand 
liiglier fn your regards than the good, 
flear llie characters whic h men . give 
of one another, and endeavour to as- 
cert iin w bar are their own charactens, 
and w ith w'hcit views they ^ipeafc.— 
Jirf ct tire same punishments, on ca*' 
111 uniatois iis are due to ciiitnnals..' 

Maintjjin as stsict an auihctfity over 
yourself as over others ; ana esteem 
it the most princely conduct to be a. 
slave to no pleasure, but to hold as 
tight a rein over your desire.s as over 
ydnr subjeers. Form no intimacy 
rashly and without reason j but de- 
light in the conversations which will 
impiove yon and give y«)u respect 
with olliei '. Re nor ambit ions to ex- 
cell in aUainineni-^ in which it is pos- 
sible for the wicked to equal you; 
but aspire after high degrees of virtue, 
in which they have nf> hare. Account 
mf ihofiC the truest Ju)fn)nrs which 
an* paid to w’u witii fe-ir in public; 
bur he admiration in which men, 
acting by themselve.s, hold your mind 
more than your fortune. 

If trifles should happen to please, 
conceal it ; bin make a show of the 
interest you take in matters of great 
importance. Do not suppose that 
pnvdte persf)ns otfght to prt .serve de- 
corum, but that princes may disregard 
Older. Exhibit, in thy correctness of 
conduct, an example to others, con- 
sidering rhnl. the manners of the whole 
state will resemble those of (heir 
rulers. Let it be a proof that you 
govern well, if you st e your subjects 
Dfcomingmore i ich and sober bv > our 
care. Esteem it more vakiaole to 
leave a fair reputatum to your chil- 
dren than wealtli ; the latter is mor- 
tal, former immortal. Riches 


may be ’jB 

but a good name cannot be purchased- 
by richea : the fornxar^may fall tofthe 
Jot of eveiy bad rftatti but the li»tter 
can, be secured Oiilyrby tbbsc whqiex- 
c^ll in virtue. ,• - ^ 

Be nice and elegant in yoor <«| 6 s 
and the ornaments of ibfl^Dody^ but 
in otber indulgencesi fo^lbear iwith 
strength of mind bhcog^g a kir^, 
that belioldcis, at the sigm of ymfy 
may think you worthy of the Spv#».’ 
reigaty,^ana that they who are ^^orer 
acquainted with you may concur ill' 
the same opinion, from tne greatneis 
of your mind. Alw-ays weigE 
words and actions^ that'^.^ou may SSf 
into as few faults ds possible. 

Jt is best to hit the very point of 
time ; but, as it is difficult to ascertain 
it, choose rather to fall short of it than 
to exceed : for moderation is bettor 
preserved in defects than in exce.sses. 
Let your address be courteous and 
grave; the latter becomes the mo^ 
narch, the former is suitable to friend- 
ly Intel courses : but it is very difficult 
to unite these different manners ; for 
you will ob.serve, that lu proportion 
as men study to be grave, they be- 
come distant and cold, and thev who 
would be dffable sink into vulgarity. 
It is proper to preserve both those 
modes of address, but to avfjid i{>e 
fault to w hieh each is incident, o» 
w'liate^’tT subj'^cts witli which it be*- 
comes princes to be acquainted, yoi^ 
would gain an accurate knowledge, 
investigate it on the piinriples of phi** 
losophy, and hdlow' it into practice. 
Philosophy will show the wav, bu%* 
practice will enable you apply vout 
Knowledge. Observe the actions and 
the fates both of private men and of 
kings; for the remembrance of past 
events’ wnli enable you to advi.se better 
for the future. 

When there are persons in private 
life who aix? willing to die, that may 
procure posthumous praise, look on it 
a.s disgraceful to kings if they will 
hazard underrakirig.s by which they, in- 
(hcir life time, obtain tenown.' Piefer 
leaving such st^es as will be memo- 
rials of your vii|PB» than re-sen^blances 
of your person. Use your best e*er« 
tions for the protection of the stale; 
and for your own setattity; bu^ if 
you are obliged to tisk your safety, 
prefer death to an ^lominldus ilfot 



ttnerai^^liCML Oiraijitii tm Eegt^ Goverrimeni. f8l 

In ail yauroMertaldiigt/^isih^^^ tio n\>t'Wi4k fo^any irttercot8!«l»JvW 
the interests of the kingdom, and be lliem { prelenisig thes society: oi^tiiich 
careful to do niching unworthy ot this ns actevrong^tkin that of tiio«e 
honourable trust. See to it thait^your woiiluh^AHrorm them.. We may 
whole constitution come todissplutiofi sltfnoe^iri the poetry of Hesiod, 
at ^ce; but as possessed of ah im- ognis, and Pliocylis; they confess 
mdlirl sdiil as well ’as a moktal body, that these authors were tlie best ad- 
strive' to leswe behind you^an immor- visers on the conduct of life. When 
tal memory of soul. * Be Careful th^ have gjwnled this, they prefer 
to deliver viftuoiis sentiments it) your t>eing conversant with trifling com- 
ofiiversatton, that you may be accus- misinons than with their nuiKim.s.— 
teHied to think in a otanner corres* Nay, if any man were to select the 
pOndH^t to your discourse. Whatever sentiments of the most excellent 
tneastlres recommend themselves as poets, on which they bestowed tlieit 
best on reflection, carry these into greatest pains, they w'onld treaty these 
egOOtstion ; imitating the actions of selectiinis in the same manner For 
tbosb whose glory emulate. The they w’ould be belter pleased with the 
conduct which you recommend to vilest comeHy than with the best 
your children, deign to put sue your- turned poems, 
self. Avail yourself of these admo- And what necessity is* there to 
nirions, or seek better. dwell minutely on these topirt ? For 

Do not esteem those wise who mi- if we would reflect on human nature 


nutely contend about trifles, but those in general, we vsball find most men 
who deliver just sentiments on im- take plepsere not in the most wfjole- 
portant subjects ; nor those who pro some viands, nor in the finest studies, 
mine others prosperity and are them- nor in the best actions, nor in the 
selves in great want, but those w'ho, most useful sciences; but in the en- 
speaking modestly concerning them- joyment of Imriful gratifications, 
selves, are <]ualified to conver-^e and seemingly patient and laborious in a 
act with men — who are not disturbed neglect of every duly. How then can 
with the fluctuations of life, and ktiow any who advances or teaches, or in- 
how to bear adverse or prospeious culcates what is chiefly beneficial, 
events with moderation and propriety, please such persons ^ Who, besides 
Be not surprized if I advance maiiy this, regard the judicious with jea- 
things with which you are already,ac- lousy, and esteem the weak in under- 
qunhited : I am not insensible of this ; standing, as men of simplicity ; who 
but I am well apprised that in the great so shun the truth of things, that they 
multitude of persons of princely rank are ignoiantof their own concerns, 
or in private stations, some have de- and arc averse from considering them, 
livered these precepts, others have but are glad to d'seonrse on the af* 
heard tliem in public lectuie.s, some fairs of others; who l/ad rather en* 
have seen men acting upon them, dnre bodily sutFering than be .at the 
and some have learnt them from their trouble of attending to things of con- 
own reflections : but, in discourses on sequence. You will find them in 
the duties of life, it is not necessary their . conversations mutually re- 
to study novelty; these subjects do proacliing one another, and in fheir 
not require a searoli after what is pa- retirements indulging *to wishes in- 
radoxical, incredible, or uncommon ; stead of forming measures. I do not 
but m is the most agreeable writer say this of ail men, but of tho>e who 
who is able to make the most ample labour under the faults which w^e have 
collefctions from the scattered senti- .specified. This is evident, that wl)6- 
ment« of otliers, and express tliem in ever would compose or write what 
the best manner. will please in general, must not seefe 

This is very evident to jnc, lhat all for plain, useful sentiments, but studv 
tnen judge vhose works of our poets the most fabulous invention's ; to sucfi 
and other writers which are monitory men will listen with pleasure; but 
to bet te most useful; yet they re- they are disgusted at the appearance 
.ceivetnem with the least pleasure ; of disputes and contests, 
so are they aflbcied to those who ad- It is surprising, therefore, that 
vise them. They praise them, but Horner^ in ms poom, and the fir^t 




entidfft of tragedy^ obiserving the 
ftolitiona have misnpftlietb 

their poetry, both « these oi’ 

nposittoii. Tlie foraier hes negated 
mioufl tate9 of the centeste mid 
(lies of the gods, and the latter con^ 
rted theq) into dinmatic action ; so 
!t they are ijot only heard but seen 
ns. It is provecl^^by these ex- 
iples, that he who would lead the 
indsof men, must refraiji fiom pre- 
pts and councils, and write and re- 
arse only what amuses tlie people. 

I have ofl’ertd these remarks, 
inking that you, who art noCotteot 
e nlbuitude, but their king, ought 
>t to conform your sentiments to 
ose of others, nor to dclerinine on 
e importance of things, or (he dis- 
elion of men by the standard of 
easuivj, but to discriminate between 
em by the otility of actions, es|3eci- 
ly when they who are devoted to phi- 
«ophical studies, do not «gree in opt- 
ion on mental exercises ^ some sup- 
Dsing that their disciples will be best 
nproved by logical disputes, others 
y political lectures, and some by 
dier methods. Jl is granted by all, 
tiat a well instmeteef man will be 


be ioipmvod ; 

moror valuable. • * 


t«C ^ 

PxE.. v<»lCB often fixes q Strong Y^iks 
071 Liberality of Sbktimei^. !' 

I IBKRALIIY of sefttinhent is an 
jI amiable quHf^y ot the mind, 
which, in taking time to, reflect on 
men and flings as they arise in sot^ 
life, frequently olK>cks those saMieaof 
angry pas.i^iona, which, if not pPiVent- 
ed, would soon ; render harmony and 
.peace very precarious, ^ 

Though it cannot always preveol a 
difference in a|HJinons, arising from 
dillerent causes according to men’s 
interests or prejudices, yet it .so far 
softens their animosities, as to insure 
peace and harmony between them. 

There are but few who do not wish 
oihers to believe that their minds are 
free from all illibernl-religious, poli- 
tical, and p.artial set^timents, and that 
they are open to the reception of 
truth from every quarter. But, alas ! 
in looking through the public scenes 
of life, we see biit Ijtile of this gene- 
rous candour. 


nabled by each of these to give ad- 
ice. He ought, therefore, passsing 
ver all disputable matters, to receive 
ind admit the proof of universally ac- 
Lnowledg(?d principle.s j and, on par- 
icular occasions, consult those who 
can advise him, but to reject tho>c 
who can speak on general jioims only 
and are ignotant of what is proper in 
particular circumstances. Jt is evident 
that such canJ>e neither serviceable to 
themselves, nor teach another pru- 
dence. Hold ill high esteem intelli- 
gent men, who can see farther than 
others, and pay a deference to tliem, 
convinced ^that a good counsellor is 
the most nseRil and princely posses- 
sion. Be it a principle with you, that 
they will advance most the greatness 
of your kingdom who can Iwst assist 
the culture of your mind. 

I have advised you to the extent of 
my knowledge, and I hold you in the 
highest respect I am able. Wish not, 
as 1 md r.t the beginning, (hat others 
"iiffiould offer you unusual presents, 
for which you pay the givers at a 
higher rate than you would the pro- 
fessed sellers ; but such prasenta as 
will not fRtl or imffaired by daijf 


Jt has been ih , * 

years for the legislature, the farmers, 
the mechanics, and ex en the peasants, 
to tre.il with an illiberal spirit the 
\ hole body of the clergy, and a gen- 
t.eman and a scholar has very lately 
.singled them out as objects of his 
censure in a conspicuous manner.— 
He says, ‘‘There is now a sinking 
inconsistency between the precepts of 
the gospel and the lives of the clergy ; 
but they cannot, or they will not, seo 
it iheraselve.s, (hough it is evident tg 
all (hose who are riot blinded by in- 
terest or prejudice.” He tells us that 
“ the precepts of ChriM inculcate the 
most rijgid self denial, the utmost con- 
tempt for the good things of the world 
which belong to thebody,the Urofig- 
es^ abliorrente of wealth, power, and 
dignity? yet his modern 6U€ressors> 
the clergy, live in direct opposition to 
his example and his advice, pursuing 
ail these vain deliglits with the utmost 
avidity; so that it is nOc uncommon 
thing to see them ambitious, haughty, 
and fond of power; eager to amass 
w'ealth, to a^randise their iunilies, 
and increase their infltatnee; fond of 
pleasure, and delighting in external 



ipltffndour. iPbey are Epicureans 'In v\icn Ae keefn eye of prtjndice U 
their own sense of the word, for their iearching for impeej^tions iit^ the 
fctudy is earthly enjoyments and sen* clergy, it erinhot be denied biit thll 
€ual pleasures.'* they anny besbineliDi^s discoveredtih 

. These are heavy charges against h ati obscure village, in a person who 
whole body of men ; nnd^ nin afraid cannot claim any pretensions to rank 
there is but litlle liberality of senti- or tbrtnne. 

ment in pointing out sucji a siring -of * A young man, w'hep he first comes 
censures. Such of the clergy asTre- from colleger may have a taste fitr 
quent courts, and live near the sources literature, and his lot may be cast in 
fljf^ Corntpiion, or in the neighbour- a very ser/uded situation, where lie 
^iSSod'of cathedral churches, may pro- cannot procure any books, nor have 
baW5% ^heir various intercourses in spare money to purchase any. What 
society, soraelimes step a little wide is he fo do in such a situation ? H6 
of the narrow line of ecclesiastical «iay not have had any opportunity ef 
ch^orum, apd in an envious eye it acejuiring a taste for agricultural pur* 
will he cotideiimed as an heinous auits, botany, nor gardening ; neither 
offence in a clergyman ; but, if we Jias he any source from which hacan 
reflect i we shall find that neither draw information to furni.sh his mind 
Christ, nor his immediate successor^, with knowledge ; he must, therefore, 
recommended the au^^terities. of n either, lead the life of a hermit in idle- 
monk, nor an habitation in the dU- ness,> or associate with some fox- 


sert ; for a Christian is to use the 
world, and not abuse it. 

In what code of rational morality 
do we learn, that wealth, power, and 
dignity are evils in themselves, if not 
misapplied? and is it sinful in a cler- 
gyman to accept the authority of a 
magistrate, to preserve peace, and to 
check the prog less of vice and disor- 
der, which are too frequently carried 
to a high pilch, where there is notu 
sufficient power at hand to controul 
them ? I believe it is publidy and 
notoriously known that therd^ are 
many 'dergvmen who make active 
and good magistrates. 

How, or in what manner, are the 
great body of the clergy to pursue the 
vain delights of the world with the 
avidity they are represented to do ? 
Noblemen and gentlemen’s sons, who 
enter into the cnurch to procure the 
few valuable livinijs which are worth 
* accepting, may, when they reflect on 
^their birth and their fortune, raise 
*tl)eir heads much higher than the 
tiumble fishermen of Galilee, for they 
are trained up from their infiinoy to 
•xpecr submission and respect from 
their inferiors in rank and situation. 

If there be such persons in the 
•church who are carried away by their 
own vanity to look down with a self- 
importance upon those in humbler 
stations, is this a sufficient reason, or 
> is itJiberal, to censure the whole body 
of the clergy for the indiscretions of 
those who were never trainfd up to 
think soberly of themselves ? 


hun|ing Muiye in the neighbourhood, 
and b^ on, insensibly, to adopt 
his habits, m^ch more for the sake of 
a ITitle society than from any real 
pleasure or inclination. It surely is 
an illiberal censure to accuse the 
whole body of the clergy in being 
epicures, when the far greatest part 
of them are obliged to use the most 
rigid , economy to procure for their 
families the necessaries of life. 

How cai^the majority of the rec- 
tor's, vicars', and curates, with any 
degree of consistency, be deemed 
epicureans, when the incomes of 
many of them will not exceed two 
hundred a year, and many of the 
small livings are under fifty pounds ? 
If a clergyman has two or three of 
them, he is frequently obliged to 
keep a horse to do the duty. 

From such trifling sums the tax- 
gatherers demand a large part for in- 
come, and property-tax, land-tax, 
assessed taxes, and viindow-tnx, with 
parochial taxes, besides the taxes on 
every thing used for food, physic, and 
clothing* When all these deductions 
are made out of the scanty pittance 
of one hundred, or one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, what is there left 
fi>r tne* inferior body to feed luxuri- 
ously ? There are but few classes in 
society which are placed in a more 
diflicult situation. If a clergyman 
would willingly add to his income by 
industry, he is restrained from exer- 
#iing in any ipaftic of com- 


O 
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merce; and, if he takes #ne-fifth of do against them, beOlhise theyhiw 
the tenth whicHif he is entitled to by happen to see a few individuals 
law, he is branded with beipg an aniong them, who, oio account of 
exactor, to amass wealth, to aggran^ their birth, or some accidental advan- 
dise his family and himself, as tnuoh tage, may solar forget themselves and 
as if he extorted the last larihing. I their prcifession ns to think more 
cannot think it a very liberal refiec- highly of themselves than they ought 
tion in saying the inferior clergy are to think, and not think soberly, 
looking forward to weaith and conse- 
quence, when the utm'ust they can * 

expect from their future jjrohpects is Continuation ofCoxE’s TsavAs 
^ procure a scanty subsistence for a Switzerland. Tiansldted 

iamily and a trade fora son. When Frendi, by W. H. Reid. 

men are tied down to a situation in 

which they cannot live, nor leave for [Continued irom p. lO^.j 

fuiy other, what have they to puff np ra^HERE is an easy communication 
the mind with pride or any self-con- JL between the abbey of Einsiedien 
aequence? and the town of Schwiiz; there arc 

While writers 6f various denomi- '« lact two ways That most fie- 
nations ard seeking opportunities to qw^nied follows the plain, and is 
heap on'tlieir illiberal censures with- CDtnmodious and practicable for car- 
out any restriction, wc cannot be sur- J^*nges. The shortest way 
prised if the lower orders of the rect y over the inoun tain called Ha- 
people should take ndti^ of such kenbergj it ls dilhcult. but has many 
public abuse, as it wfilt Countenance picturcsiiue views: tnis way I pre- 
them in their loose dnd immoral wrred to the other, 
principles. If we aim at exposing Going out from the village which 
the conduct of our teachers of mora- <^o*uaini> the abbey, we enter a narrow 
lity, can we expect any thing more '^oody valley, running ^tween two 
than what we see in our servants aod twounlains, njoderately high ^nd ra- 
our labourers? and, if they prove fber steep. A charming %'erdure co- 
idle, dishonest, and dissolute, we have vers^il! the parts ; however, there arc 
to thank ourselves for it. but few habitations j though, about a 

. - . > ,, quarter of a league from Rinsiedlen, 

It IS the disrepect and the unme- ^ ^^nvlnt of Benedictines 

rited censure the clergy have met built at the foot of the hills, and com- 
with for several years, that has been pletely surrounded by the trees which 
tlie occasion of so. many of the lower Overshadow it, and give it an air truly 
orders of the people forsaking places claiistral and romantic. Here the 
of woLsbip, and espeually the valley becomes narrower, and conti* 

blished cluircl^ which, with all its ascent, teiminating in a 

mountain, very vSteep, ana co^ 
all other denomination:* of Christians vergj vvirh one continued forest of 
united. It has been said by an au- across this forest is 

thor, whois veryfarfiom being par- ^^d is formed, as Mr. Coxe 

ru men oHrue |,j,g elsewhere described, by a contU 

liberality of sentiment judge nuat ion of round pieces of wood rising 

hardly of the conduct of others, but just above the surfaceof the earth, by 
niake allowanws for the defects of the aid of’ which both men and horses, 
education and the eirors of ju^ment; finchng resting places foi their feet, 
and they always put a favourable con- dimb up with safety. Several small 
struct ion on the errors of human torrents follow or traverse this route, 
beings, but never impute them to a fonnrng a landscape extremely wild 
bad motive, but at most to a false dreaty. At the summit I found 
conception of things. some parts covered with viow; this 

If men professing liberaiify of .sen- was on the 3 1 St of May. The ground 
timeni would iudge of the whole body here, very unequal, produced a short 
^of the 4 glergy by this rule,’ 1 am con- grass, very unfit for cattle, but in 
^vinced that they would not pour out every other respect a perfect desert ; 
such a tgiredi^of «bti96^ they oow to theieft two twin pouus rose to a 
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height from the bar© Rot one of the thirteen Cantons 
rock, in form of regular cones, and to- pl^Led a better pait in the Helvetic 
lerably sharp. ^ The summit of these Confederation^than that of^nrich. I 
rocks pjoduced a few tufis of ivy, in did not find a more lively spark of 
height not exceeding shrubs of the the enthusiasm of liberty any where 
lowest kind. tharf here. This enthusiasm effected 

The ivy grows upon the rocks that the wonderful revolution, and crown- 
arc almost naked, and at an elevation ed the elforts of the deliverers of the 
where no other tree will vegetate. — country with success. An old fa- 
The inliabitaiits of these mountains shioned sinjifJlicity jof manners, an 
have a kind oPvcneration for the ivy, openness ynly republican, and a na- 
in conscf]uence of a prohibition for- lional spidt which is not pride, cha- 
iderlv against its being used except racier ise •Dot h people and individuals* 
for the purposes of making bows and If nothing is more respectable than 
the shafts of spears. In this countiy the civil state of this canton, nothing 
the liardness of this wood very ncai Jy is more interesting than its moral state, 
eijuals that of iron. or more impressive than th<i, appear- 

1 traversed the summit of the moun- ance of the interior of its families, 
fain wiiliout delay to descend upon Conjugal love here is a kind of senti- 
the town of Schwitz, when I was ment, a law, an usage, and filial piety 
all at once arrested by one of (he has something of that implicit obe- 
fincst vie • s the Alps awarded. The dience which was the virtue of the 
steep desccJit terminated at Schwjtz, children of the patriarchs ; a profound 
wliicJ) 1 saw under my tcet : before veneration for the memory of the 
me were two lakes, separated by a dead renders them always present in 
chain of mountains, the smallest to- (he remembrance of the living. I 
wards the right was the lake oft Lo- have seen in many houses the nor- 
werz or Gel sail ; the largest, to> the trails of the deceased members of the 
left, a branch of that of lAicorne j the family, represented on the dying bed 
latter very nai row, enclosed between with their eyes closed, just as they 
rocks almost perpendicular, appeared appeared when they last saw the light, 
to me buried at the bottom of an These dreary images, which seem so 
abyss, the water taking a tinge from hideous to a Frenchman, who ma- 
the shadow of the surrounding moan- iiages his affections like a. spoiled 
tains. On every side 1 saw nothing child, and who studiously shuns every 
but hills covered with [forests and pas- thing which can powerlully agitate 
t'ures, the summits of which* were his feelings, here form an object of 
much below that on which 1 stood, consolation for men who know how 
but close to each other, displayed in to love, and dread no cohsc^uence of 
their intervals a labyrinth of fertile that passion, not even its pains, 
and well inhabited valhes. At a dis- The sexes communicate very little 
tance the scene enlarged, the summits here, in that resembling the cuslom of 
of the hills rose by degrtxjs and be- a great number of the towns in Svvit- 
came gradually more steep and bar- zerland and Germany. Fiom hence 
ren, covered with snow, and termi- the result is, that each give themselves 
nating at last in St. Gothaid, whose up to their natural taste. By mere 
top seemed hid in the clouds at tiie chance I saw ten females, who had 
distance of fifteen leagues. Six weeks assembled for sornp relaxation from 
after, I passed and repassed St. Go- their u.sual affairs, while their parents, 
(hard, and from a bridge in iny way their husbands and brothers were 
I had the pleasure of seeing thj^ twin gone elsewhere, either for military 
rocks of Hakcnberg overlooking the exercise, or for a long walk, 
mountains of Schwitz and Un. I The youth of Zurich have much of 
devoted an hour to the descent from a military propensity, and are formed 
the Hakenberg; Schwita, as I said into a body of militia, in which th® 
before, its dii'ectly under it, and not most respectable men in the canton 
far off is the lake Tnccnie; its situa- are not ashamed to serve as privates, 
tion among these liigli mountains. These corps often go out to perform 
clothed with pasturage, is as agreeable their evolutions, which th6y do with 
as it is ruial. as much exactitude and subordinatioa 
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as any mercenaries* whatever. Tty 
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city of Zurich lias ever been the all/ 
and friend of Strasbourg. A very in- 
timate friendbhip subsisted formerly 
between the inhabitants of both 
places, and their history supplies ex- 
amples eqnall) interesting? and singu- 
lar. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the young men of Zurich 
liearing that the city oR Strasbourg 
was keeping the festival of their ar- 
chers, seventeen among injeni took 
the sudden resolution of visimg their 
Alsatian friends, and to take with 
them their plat au repas. This was 
a bouillon, dressed at Zurich, and 
which they undertook to carry with 
them to Strasbourg while it was hot 

nM j; ,.. • I.. iir.., i 


inwall his fellow citizens athonghis^ 
friends, and every illustrious man of 
his nation in the number of his dis- 
ciples. His personal resemblance 
with Voltaire appeared to me very 
striking, and I learned that it was the 
same with every person who had seen 
them both. He had the same traits, 
the same physiognomy, and the same 
gestures. The colour of his eyes 
alone w'as different, an^the tout enr 
Semite of his features 'rather more 
delicate. I spoke to him upon this 
astonishing conformity, and he made 
me this modest and remarkable an- 
swer: “ In thus resembling Voltaire 
nothing is wanting to my gloiy, but 
perhaps it might have added to his 


'J’he distance is nearly fifty leagues, happiness if he had resembled me 
They embarked upon the Lemmat. rather more.’’ 1 have received nu- 
The meat was placed in the centre of merous obligations from this respec- 
the boat, enclosed iu a quantity of table old man under the auspices or 
hay to keefi it warm, and the seven- his nephew, M. Escher, my worthy 
teen Iieroes began to ply their oars to friend. He made me a present of a 
the sound of military music, upon a? rare copy of the amatory verses of the 
river, the dreadful rapidity of which German poets of the tnirteenth cen- 
does not commonly permit the use of tury. The work is taken fiom a ma- 
any thing but the rudder. Very soon nuscript which was presented to the 
they gained the Aar, which carried city of Zurich by the King of France 
them inro the Rhtne, and (he meat in 1752. He also gave me a col lec- 
was still warm when they arrived at tion of his tragedies, historical and 
Strasbourg. There are few examples political, a work equally learned and 
of a voyage so extrav^ant, or o^ so interesting. 


pleasant a testimony ot amity. This 
singular expedition has been cele- 
brated in a poem which is become 
very rare. 

At the head of the celebrated men 
of Zurich the ancient and respectable 
Bodmer ought to be placed, the Nes- 
tor of Switzerland, and the patriarch 
of the literature of Germany, He 
was the first reviser of a taste for the 
learning and ingenuity of the Greeks, 
^d who taught his countrymen to 
imitate them. To him every branch 
of literature owe equal obligation, 
and it may be said^ that he is as well 
known by the various avenues that he 
has opened, and by the young ath- 
letics that he has brought upon the 
arena, as by the proper merit of his 
literary labours. If he had only de- 
veloped the genius of the immortal 
Klopstock, Germany would still have 
owed him much. With respect and 
sympathy I have seen this sage almost 
in his eightieth year, preserving the 
fire and gaiety of youth, enjoying at 
once bis gtory and nis virtues, reckon- 


Mr. Coxe mentions that " the 
bridges at Lucerne are ornamented 
with wretched paintings representing 
the events of the Old Testament, the 
battles of the Swiss, and the Dance 
of Death.’" These three bridges are 
on a line, and at a distance seem to be 
but one. The first is more than 500 
paces in length. The Dance of 
Death, which decorates the third, is 
the most remarkable painting, being 
full of fire and imagination, and many 
of these pieces appear to have been 
spoiled by the dauber.s who have re- 
touched them, and whose corrections 
have concealed a number of beauties. 
AU over Switzerland, as well as in 
Alsace, we find a number of these 
Daneds of Death, the origin of w'bich 
appears to be drawn from those epi- 
demical diseases that our ancestor? 
have qualified with the name of 
plagues, which have repeatedly ra- 
vaged these countries. 

St. Gothard may be regarded as the 
centre of that mass of mountains to 
which the ancients gave the name of 
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Aduh, and among •which they sup- 
posed the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Aar, and the Tesin took their rise. 
These mountains, which divide the 
Rhetiaii from the Poenine Alps, unite 
with a small portion of the chain 
which extends towards the Schreck- 
horn, or peak of terror. The deno- 
mination of Upper Alps’, which name 
the Romans gave them by way of ex- 
cellence, was al:iO bestowed upon 
them because these mountains arrest- 
ed their course, and the vanity of the 
Romans led them to exaggerate every 
obstacle which they could not over- 
come. Since tins distant period, St. 
Gothard and its surrounding moun- 
tains being open to strangers, this way 
is the common passage, and travellers 
have reserved the appellation of high, 
1 o the mountains which they traverse 
on the road, because people are al- 
ways disposed to exaggerate what 
they have really seen at the expense 
of that which they aie ignorant of. 
Hence St. Gothard has been lobked 


* is Vi 

vhe 


in ^mfxerl^d. 


anl when the rocks, almost perpen- 
dicular^ refuse a dcmble support, the 
abyss which the builder could not 
pur&ue l>e freed all at once by bridges, 
theTx>ldest and the lightest that have 
ever been constructed. 

I was anxiou^to know the nffme 
of that mai^ (TT genius who traced 
this route,*'^and jlLanned the five 
bridges w^feh joint lie didevent parts; 
the common people, however, have 
forgotten their benefactor, and attri- 
buted that to the Devil, which they 
ought to have ascribed to an anigeH 
The last and boldest of these brieves, 
and that which is raised to tlfift greatest 
iieight above the precipice, is there- 
fore called the DeviTs Bridwj its 
form and dimensions are equally asto- 
nishing. In fact. It appears as if it 
was supported in the air. *11 is diffi- 
cult to imagine how scaffolding, and 
a centre necessary for its support, 
were first contrived; besidijs, the 
stones are of that ronqh and irregular 
cast, which must of course render 


upon as the highest of the Swiss Alps 
by such observers as have given into 
the vulgar opinion. Jt is, notwith- 
standing, evklent, that its elevation 
is not two thirds of that of Mont 
Blanc, which the Romans had turned; 
not to mention the other peaks dis- 
covered since people have been ac- 
qt!iainted with the upper part the 
canton of Berne. 

But whatever may be the height of 
St. Gothard, its passage is one of those 
astonishing worKs of art which proves 
to what degree the efforts of man 
may triumph over nature. The road, 
which is tour leagues from Alidorff to 
Airolo on the Italian side, is never 
less than ten feet broad, and very fre- 
quently twelve or fifteen. The great- 
est of its length is paved with 
quarters of granite, and at a distance 
seems like a ribband thrown negli- 
gently over that part of the mountain 
which it traverses. • 

The road over St. Gothard is di- 
vided by the valley of Ursereii : the 
first and most astonishing of these 
routes begins at Altdorff, and winds 
along tlfe valley of Schellenen. Here 
the Swiss have overcome difficulties 
the most insurmountable. The road 
is suspended over the most dreadful 
precipices, and is turned out of its 
course by no obstacle : the parts which 
jut out arc supported by dry arches; 


them very unfavourable to the neces- 
sary adhesion of cement. J cannot 
tell what credit is due to the opinion 
of those who assure us that the aichi- 
tect of this bridge u^as named Teufel, 
that is Devil; adding that he vvas of 
the canton of Lucerne, where there 
is still a family of the same name. 
However, with respect to the road 
cut out of the rot:k of granite, I anu 
informed it is much more modern 
than the bridge, being made in 1707 
by P. Mover ini, a Swiss, a native of 
one of the Italian bailiwicks. 

Upon the bridge* which precedes 
that of th'*Dov il, and which septirate.s 
the district of Ursereii from the lands 
of Uri, I have remarked the follow^ 
iiig inscription engraved in handsome 
Roman characters ypon the horizon- 
tal part of a morcel of granite. It is 
now so difficult to read, that I could 
only accomplish this under favour of 
the* long shadows of the setting sun ; 

H I OA N ELI E 
MEIER SECKHELL 
MKISTERDESTHA 
LS URSEREN. 

That is, “ John Elie Meyer, treasu- 
rer of the valley of Ursereii.” Now, 
as in this country the dignity of trea- 
surer is by no means incompatible 
with the trade of a mason, 1 imagine 
2 A2 
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this Meyer might have been one/fbf 
the coiistruclors of this astoniihmg 
route. 

One cannot imagine a valley nfore 
verdant than that ot Ur.->eren ; it is the 
most uniformly so, and the hills that 
suiTound it, not very steep, are grCen 
to their sumnpls. did not see one 
rock interruptings this Ir^g carpet of 
meadows. The rocks \iuch Mr. 
Coxe represents as the bdyvarks of 
this valley, aie only those of a second 
rate, niul arc behind the first border. 
In comparison wiih the frightful de- 
serts which one must jvass to arrive 
here, this fertile retreat ought to be 
viewed as an clysium, and yet even a 
conliiuiaiK'eof verdure inspires a kind 
of melanchol 3 ^ Tins is most true 
with respect fo the mountains on the 
side of Furca j for trees, the leaves of 
v/hich by their motion amuse the 
sight, and whose muimur gives a 
hind of life to the most frightful soli- 
tudes, ^lovv not here: dread silence 
reigns all through this regton. 

The little wood above Urseren is 
the only one in the canton, and is 
preserved with so much veneration 
that a capital punishment u pio- 
nounced against any .person who 
should only cut a tree in it. Indeed 
no sacred torest ever so well merited 
this extraordinary respect ; for it is (he 
paladium of Urseren j it protects it 
against the falls of snow from the 
mountains which it always hieaks: 
its destruction would infallibly exjiose 
Urseren to the same fate. 

According to uniform tradition, the 
valley of Urserai had formerly very 
large forests, and towards the Four- 
ches they shewed me a hill which had 
been covered with trees- The pea- 
sants assured me, that a magician, jea- 
lous because their valley was a para- 
dise, burned anct charmed away the 
trees tliat have never grown since.Thc 
truth of this foible ajjpeared thus to 
me; that this forest had been con- 
sumed by accident, and that trees 
have not growm since, owing to the 
terrible winds which sweep these 
heights, and inevitably tear up .such 
roofs as are not protected by old 
trunks. Most of the \ allies in Switzer- 
land thus exposed display t he same phe- 
nomena; tlie soil decreases by little 
and littl(*, the trees are left bare at the 
roof, and arc drawa away, either by 
the winds or the falls of snow, so that 


a forest once destroyed is never re- 
stored, because the young trees are 
broken or carried away the first year. 
I'he consequences aie mischievous; 
the snow accumulates upon these 
ruinated elevations, and continues 
nielinig during the heal of summer, 
and thus become the inexhaustible 
source of new jlorrents, which, rava- 
ging the vallies, sweepv,away the beds 
of vegetation that ought to increase 
theii fertility. Forcing their way alsa 
into inaccessible hollows, they there 
accumulate anew, and from large 
heap.s are transformed into fresh'^gla- 
ciers. 

Towaids the middle of the valley of 
Urseren, on the south, we begin to 
mount towards Groat St. Gotharcl, or 
the second part of the route 1 have 
desciibed. 'Ibis region apjx^ars to 
have been frequented by the Rf)mans 
from the t i me of Augnsl u.Sv J t is even 
thought that they tiaced out a high- 
way here m the lime of Otho. I 
cannot conceive v^hat use it c{)nlf.l 
have been to them, lor with the Four- 
ches tiiey weio unacquainted, and 
they had a better wav for proceeding 
to ilie north of the Alps. 

I'h'.s upper route presents a picture 
very difjerent fiom tliat of Schellen- 
thal, ihesumipals that dominate are 
less menacing ; the bordering preci- 
pices |ire not so lofty ; the landscape 
IS broader and less lernfic, and the 
pa.s.s(‘neef.> on this road elude many 
ohstaclej» which Ihey would meet with 
on the other route. Tt>wards the 
midst of the a&cent, in a desert, 
suriounded by lofty rocks, a fine view 
presents itself on ihc north, at tlie 
terrvination of a superb suit of hills 
which descend en kchelbms to a dis- 
tance of fifteen leagues. One may 
distingui'.h the turn peaks of the Ha- 
kenberg, at the foot of winch I had 
re.'^ted six weeks before. This sight 
alTorded me a degree of pleasiiie, of 
whiah none bnt iravellers can con- 
ceive. 

I’he summit of St. Gotharcl is a 
platform of naked granite, ent^ircled 
with som(5 rocks of mediate elevation, 
whose irregular shapes colifine the 
view from the most frightful of all 
solitudes. The uniformity of this de- 
sert is only diversirted by three little 
lakes, and the lonely hospital of the 
Capuchins. Here the least trace of 
vegetation is not to be found. The 
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dead silence which reigns here is a 
thing new and surprising to an inha- 
bitant of the plain. Not a murmur 
is heard here; the wind wliich here 
traverses the heavens in its usual 
course meets not with a single object, 
the ngifation of which would betray 
the secret of its passage ; but when it 
becomes impetuous, its, contact with 
the rugged rocks, it prnclucvs a Ingii- 
hrkius sound. Still as you eonlinne 
tojisc’eiid no change appears. Amidst 
a chtifis of rocks and torrents, wIkjsc 
barren points are covered with eternal 
snow,^ iioiliing exists to rem|)t the 
sight but the cerulean skies, winch 
arc sometimes ^eiled by an impene- 
trable xiiponr. 'J"lie unhappy Capii- 
chuis who inhabit the ho-^pital are, 
during nine monilis in (he year, bu- 
ried in the snows wliich frccjnently, 
in the eonrse of a nighi, fall so ihi('k 
as to stop np all their usual entrances; 
it is then incir business from the u|> 
per windows to in ike a new roavl. 
From the cold and Iiiinger to winch 
these Cenobites are often exposed, 
we may inter, th.u if (here \yv any 
relii’ious orders upon whom alms nia^' 
be jus I ly bestowed. It is they. As it 
IS impossible to open a grave upon Ihe 
.summit of St. Got hard, the bodies of 
persons fouiui dead of cold in tlie 
environs of the convent, are taken 
down to Ariolo, wlien theie is a cer- 
tainty that tliey were catholics ; but 
if there lie any uncertainty as to the 
faith of the deceased, they are thrown 
into a deep ptr, over which a chapel 
is built, niul wliero tliey he uncovered 
for want of earth. Tlie descent fiom 
St* G(Uliard towards Italy is much 
steeper than that on the side ot Swit- 
zerlai^d ; fri>in the summit of the 
mountain towards Italy, the road that 
winds towards Ariolo may be plainly 
discovered. 

Amoc.g the numerous passages of 
the Alps which l-have (raver-^ed, J 
iind none which offers more berfum^s 
and Jess danger than that of St. Go- 
thard. During fine weather one docs 
not run the least risk ; tiie road is 
every where sufficiently brtnd to en- 
sure ihe^afety of the most timid : it 
is paved like one of (he handsomest 
Streets, and the snows are melted off 
at least twomontlisfin the year; and 
if it were not for the steepness of the 
descent towards Italy, it might be 
pa'-’sed in a carriage. Fven the Devil's 


BridA, in spite of its convexity, is too 
broadYo be dangerous, and it would 
be easy to render it still more secure 
by a ]|irapet for the safety of tho 3 «^ 
whose ncads are gasily turned. 

During winter the most dangerous 
part of (his passage is in the Valley 
of Schellcneii, bS^'cen^the Devils, 
Bridge and ll/ar bvhilli precedes it. 
'Fills space, wft more than a quarter 
of a league yong, is liable to such fre- 
quent hills of snow from the sletp 
mountains on each side a.s no other 
part ii subject to. To prevent the 
least sound or noi^e imaginable, which 
is su|)^ioscd to hn\e a tciuU*jicy to 
loosen the snow fi(an the mountains, 
the drivers of catiiagcs muffle tlie 
Ik*IIs of the horses wiili iuiy, and ol>- 
scTVing llic most profouiul .silence all 
pass along with tiie greatest, celeriry 
possible. I'he conse(]nence, how- 
ever, IS, soiuel lines, that considerable 
caravans are coycied in the snow, or 
precijutaied into the toi rents that run 
on each side. All along the road, in 
places where passengers have ihiii. 
neii'.hed, small crosses are put up. 
^riiefnst lime I saw them rny feark 
wcie veiy different from the last. 1 
was then alone, my comjj.inion being 
tired stopped at Urieren. It was twi- 
light, and the noise of the water-falls 
and the sight of these ciosses appeared 
to me ns the memorials of so many 
inurde»s. I eountcxl no less than six- 
teen between the two bridges. Howv 
o\cr, I put the be«:t face i could upon 
the business ; I arrived safe at Ges- 
tinnen, rather astonished ilian other- 
wise at the ideas I had formed of the 
clangers of a route which, external 
arci'denrs excepted, is as safe as any 
causeway tJie most frequented m the? 
iutei lor of the canton. 

In .a meadow near Gestinnen I saw 
an enormous fiagJiient of granue., 
which the common people assure<I 
me the Devil had brouglrt from the 
neighbouring mountains for thep?7i- 
pose of crilsliing one of the new 
bridges ; but as tliis threat was only 
comiitiona). some means were fouhd 
to deter liim from carrying it into 
execution. 

Several of the -bridges upon the 
Alps are thus attiibuted to the Devil. 
Most of these are about two hundred 
years old, belonging to the epocli 
which followed .that of Swiss liberty, 
\^ben the people becoming Hidcp^n- 



1<)0 MistaUment of Nu^heri at the Battle of Salamtinea. [Sarr. 

dent turned those forces agairi^t na- army at Salamanca, were as three to 
lure, which llit'y had before fumed two. But Lord Wellington himself, 
against tyranny. No nation parses all in all probability, disgusted by the 
at once from motion to rest, and the gross newspaper puffing, so incessant, 
age iliat follows a time of tribulation and held to be of such high national 
is often an age 

[To 

On a SUPPOSED Mi^atement of letters to an officer,^ in the course of 
Numbers at the Bat^.e of^uLk- last year, enters his caveat against the 
MANCA. belief of victories, in modern times, 

o gained over very suptnior furcet as 

stated in gazettes and newspapers.^ 

I N your last Number, page 146, By an account whk:h was suffi^red to 
thg respectable writer makes the come abroad, after a period was put 
following sialement of the number to the rejoicings, and which passed the 
of men engaged on both sides at the ordeal of the public prints, uncontra- 
late decisive battle of SalamaiK'a : — dieted, the numbers of Marmont’s 
“ They (tj^e French) were snpetior army were about forty thousand, and 
in number, for M nmont is supfiosed that of the allies sixiy thousand. Re- 
tohave find neaily tifty thousand men, poits since have been current, upon 
whilst the force of the allied army what aiithoriry is unknown to me, 
amoumed to a few thousands only tliat the British alone, exclusive of the 
beyond tliiity I honsajd.*’ Now such allies, w'eie, at the battle, superior in 
an accoiitii', miming, counter to all numbers to Marmonfs whole force ; 
piobable speculaiioii, as well as to the in which case, the general superiority 
iuo-»t iiuiiientic inielligcnce, the only luusi indeed have been immense, taking 
judgment which can at present be intoqueslion, beside, Ld.Wellington’B 
fornud is, that the enor, it real, aiose fjoe and numerous body of cavalry, 
from a pta tion of nuuria to which ii/ which Marmout was totally de- 
the m(;bt Nigilant are occasionally ficient. In fine, gi eat as has been the 
liable, 01 to an incautious dependance presumption and rashness of the 
Upon the repoMs of our .suboriied French, throughout the whole war in 
iiewspajiers, by winch, it has been Spam, as it appears, Gen. Marmont 
remarked, a patriotic member of par- actually overstepped it at Salamanca. 
Jiamenf, in his late speech m the west, Of wdiat natuie the very imperious 
has likewise been misled. motives may have been, or why Mar- 

Wilh respect to circumstantial, or mont could not await tlie arrival ol his 
other evidence, in this question, it reintorcements, ; at which indeed our 
may be allegec^, that the general ex- armyappeared to wonder, remain yel 
pecration of Lord Wellington’s march to be ascertained, 
into the heart of Spain, was originally The sole object of the writer of this 
grounded on his known superiority to article being historical truth, he will, 
any force which the French could in course, be fully gratified if the truth 
possibly be able to concentrate. 'J he of the statement, which he thinks it 
very stile of Lord Wellington, in hi.s his duty as an Englishman to oppose, 
relation of (he battle, is fully indica- can be confirmed It is not indeed 
tive of his sense of superiority as to against truth which he desires to set 
numbers and appointments j nor does his,f«ice, but against those national 
he ever hint at such a thing as the exaggerations and forgeries which 
enemy’s superiority of numbers, have always had the most pestilent 
w'hich he, in all probability, would effect upon the popular mind and 
plainly have .stated, had siich been character, and may be, in the end, 
the fact j at any rale, the people on attended with the most bitter and 
this side the water would not Jet .slip melancholy national disappointments, 
so ostentatious a subject of exultafirn. J remain. Sir, with very high re- 
Instead of which what do we find, spect for the historical fidelity and 
the mere paragraphical asset tioii, in patriotic character of your miscellany, 
file Morning Post jind its followers, &c. &c« 
that the French, compared lo our 


I of genius. 
bc^'^ntinued.^ 

\ — ^ Ac 


consequence in this country, had done 
enougn to discourage such contemp- 
tible follies with all reflecting people. 
His Lordship, in one of his publisned 
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MISCELLANEA slkLECTA. 

OossRVATiONS ofl the Obibntal course I, as it was in the days of a 
Apolooub; ty James Ross, yjty. Locniail or an Esop. Like some 
formerly of Dinagepore in Jiengal. fablisisiw Europe, orientalists pretend 
[From ibe Asiaiic Annual Hus.strr, 1813-11.] >1“! 'o distinguish between a Story and 

• FThe following valuable euutrilmti.m is a tale, an apologue and a fable or an 
:iU £uract homo Ala, .accnj^t Lye of a par^e, but like as 

SADia It is confined |)nnci])iilly, iiH the are lonnci they are 

readers ill observe, to the illustration mingled indiscr>iTimsntely ; and they 
of the gv*.ius and writings of the poet make — non t^luni ferae, sed etiam 
and moralist, and more especially of at bores — not A^nly beastJt, but even 
the nature and cud of the Persian Apo- stocks and stones speak with a human 
lo^e* This favourite wiiiclc of in- interest and feeling, and render them 
itruclion in the Eastern world is pur- niediuins of conveying the most 
»ucd from Its ruder heiriiim off to us striking truths of common life, mora- 
more perfect and polished lorm ; find prudence. Yet they CO*nsi« 

Its uscluliiess 15 exeinplitied in many i ■' th'it— ^ 
strikinff and remarkable instances, ‘ . . 

which arc broui'ht to the rccolleciion of voluptatis causft, §unt proxima 


the reader hy numhcilcss quotations, 
cviuciiiff not less pains in the writer’s 
research, than felicity in the applica- 


veris . 

Fictions to please should bear tfic face of 
truth ; '• 


(ion. From the early blossom, we may 
Jiidffc of the comiuff fruit, and antici- 
pate most favourably of the remainder 
of this iiiffenious essay, from the eru- 
dite and eleffant specimen now in ovA* 
hands]. 

E AST'ERN governments are des- 
potic j and a historian truly to 
detail the public and private lives of 
past despots, has to dwell on events 
which must necessarily grate the 
heart perhaps of his patron the reign- 
ing despot. Accordingly, in the East, 
men of genius have turned th«ir 
minds to fiction, and thus have tender- 
ed their well told stories equally in- 
structing and entertaining as coniinoii 
history j for while this with us in Eu- 
rope has been too often filled with 
obscurities, defects, and contradic- 
tions, to the fables of the East we 
hare no such relations of events to 
oppose, as have appeared to other 
writers through dlRerenr medium** ; 
in history^ partiality tells us one story, 
and antipathy another; hut in the 
relation of a professed fable it were 
idle to set one fiction in opposition to 
another. 

An apologue or fable, was the first 
specimen, perhaps, of wit, that man, 
in his rude state, made use of; and 
has been long esteemed in the East, 
because of ils peculiar safety in amu**- 
ing the old and instructing the young, 
after they became polite. T here, in- 
deed, it 15 at this day as often had re- 


and are accordingly most partial tor 
the more natural ^^merce of human 
beings, as more flkonant to histc/ri- 
cal probability, ^niey address their 
apologues either to the understand- 
ings 01 the passions, or to both jointly. 
Those of oadi are chiefly perceptive, 
and contain but a single precept or 
event. He tells us, — ‘ I never com- 
plained of my wretched and forlorn 
condition, but on one occasion, when 
my feet were naked, and I had not 
wherewithal to shoe them. Soon 
after meeting a man without feet, I 
was rhankfuTfor the bounty of Provi-i- 
dence to myself, and with perfect re- 
.siguation, submitted to my want of 
.shoes.* Yet in his story of the Santon 
Bardsa, where different characters 
are conducted through a variety of 
events, where a diversity of precept is 
introduced as applicable to the cha- 
racters and circumstances, or where 
the passions are of course excited, the 
moral, however complicated, is recol- 
lected and carried on without trouble 
or confusion. T'his story is to be 
found in No. 148 of the Guardian ; 
and it forms the basis of that popular 
romance the Monk. The following 
is a \cihal translation from the fifth 
sermon of Sadiy in which, with many 
ingenious and applicable stories, it is 
acLord.ng to tlie oriental custom 
c]iio!cd r-s a paral)le : — 

Ir is related, (hat among the chil- 
dren of Israel there w'as a holy man^ 
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of the name of Ijanisa, who for/fortv probation with me.*— Acts ii. I'l. ^ In 
years had lived apait from maiAind, UVe process of lime tlie devil secretly 
• and detached from the world and its was layinj^ under the floor of Uis cell, 
vain pursnits. He had sp«'u his a iriin of temptation and chain of 
whole life in count in his beacf,, and machination, that on some nnpropi- 
in acts of piety, and in holdinij sup- nous monienl the thorn of bail luck 
plication and intercouise w'lih the might, inteiuionally or not, entangle 
deity. TheappL\yte of inordinate cle- iisell j)erliaps in the skirts of his gar- 
sire he had eradicS^ed with the knife ment. Tlie wralli and indignation of 
of self-denial, ^and seed of godly the devil Was daily getting more in- 
zeal he had t^own in Yije field of di- flamed against hiin^ while the gro\e 
vine inspiration. Were\'oii to soar of his obedience to God blossomed 
into the ethcrial regions, till yon fuller w ith good woiks ; till at length 
brought the nintli licaven into your that the daughter of the reigning king 
view, or penetrate into tlie bowels of fejl ill of so dangerous a malady, that 
the earth till you saw the backs of the all tlie faculty despaired of her cure, 
bull fiud toMoise, he possessed such And tins damsel had three bi others, 
probity, faith, and good works, as all of tliern governors of distant pro- 
would weary tlie most eloquent vinces. And they all three dreamt 
tongue to detail them, and command- on the same night, that it behoved 
ed such praiseworthy and excellent dhein to report their sister’s illness to 
qualifications as would jnizzle (he limsisa. Next day they commnni- 
nicest ftney to unravel them. And cated their dieams to one another, 
every year many thousands of the and their accounts agreeing in every 
distempered and i[|||km, the sickly circumstance, evety one exclaimed to 
and’aiiing would oiPcct on the plain himself, ‘ it is my dream piecisely.* 
around his cell, some covered with They iiccordingly proceeded to the 
the leprosy, and blind fiom th mo- capital, and look along with them 
ther's womb, others hectic, diopsical, their beautiful sister unto the holy 
and jaundiced : the whole would lay man’.s cell. Baisisa was occupied at 
themselves under his cell ; and when pra) or.— After ho had finished, they 
the luminary of day would dhplay intrcr.lcd his assistance for their sistei, 
his glorious countenance in the east, and detailed to him their lespectivc 
and the sun unfurl the standard of his dieams. Barsisa said, ' there is' a 
splendour over the face of the globe, stated time for supplication, when 
then would Barsisa walk forth on God is peculiarly propitious to peti- 
theterraceof his cell, breathe a single tions j when that lime shall cornel 
breath of blessing over them, and w'ill not be sparing of my prayers.' 
cure them in an instant of all their Then the royal brothers left their 
disorders. Most wonderful of works, sister in the charge of the lioly man, 
that publicly he should have thrown andbetook themselves unto the sports 
open upon him the gate of such trea- of the field. When the wily devil 
sured benevolence, yet in secret was found they were gone, he said, ‘ nov/ 
the arrow of separation laid on the is my opportunity of plunging the 
bow of bis rejection j that at fir-jt he faith and soul of Barsisn\s piolonged 
should outwardly appear a lovely pic- period of righteousness in the tempes- 
tnre, yet hiddenly was a carcase luous ocean of lust.’ Accordingly, 
mangled withvhe sword of disappro- blowing a breath of stupefaction on 
bation : and that to the eye he seem- the brain of that modest virgin, she 
ed, alas! pure as virgin silver, yet in- staggered, and fell senseless to the 
ternally was his intrinsic value de- flocn*, so as to allow the holy man’s 
based with an alloy. In the exulta- eye to catch a glimpse of her unveiled 
tion of his heart, that wretched man charms. The devil heaped the fuel 
'lyould address himself, and say, ‘ Vc- of temptation on the fire of sensuality, 
rily who am I ?* and strutting vaunt- and the flame of concupiscence burnt 
ingly abroad, exclaim, ^ am I not a fiercely ihroughoiU tlie sakit’s frame ; 
credit to God Almighty V Little w^as thcMi did the hand of impetuosity and 
he in the mean time awxirelhat it had desiie draw^ the mask of presumption 
been recorded on the tablet of the and indiffeience over his heart and. 
last tribunal; ‘thou raeetest no ap. mind, so that the carnal appetite do 
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mineered, the machinations of Satan tended old woman fell a woeping, and 
commenced their operations, and the sobfcd aloud. The brothers of tho 
crime of fornication speedily conta- prinless suspected all was not right, 
minatecthis body. At that juncture Thejaddetl, ‘ be circumspect in what 
the devil made his appearance before you have to state, for our minds 
the altar of bis cell, in the figure of cruelly misgive us from what you 
an old man, and questioned the parti- have already insinuated.’ The old 
ciilars of what had befallen him. woman gave a^Veidom to her tongue^ 
Barsisn related all that? had passed, and replied, personage whom 

The devil replied, ' O, Barsisa ! be you recomn^ded to his care on set- 
of good cheer, for sin is natural to ting forth /n your sports, the hermit 
man, the most high God is merciful, denied ; after that he committed mur- 
Jind the door of repentance open ; yet der on her body, and has hid her 
were it prudent to keep this state- under the place where he prostrates 
nient for the present a secret from her himself at prayer.’ Then taking them 
brothers.* JSarsisa said, 'Alas! alas! along with her, she proceeded to tho 
how can we daub the sun’s orbit over grave of their sister, which they dug 
with clay, or hide tlie bright face of up, and found the body fresh mur- 
day from such as have eyes to behold derecl, and still weltering in its blood, 
it ?’ The devil replied, ' that as I Upon which they rent tbe garments 
can teach you, O Barsisa ! may very from their bodies, and, in thp grief of 
readily be done ; let the damsel be so horrible an event, cast ashes on 
slain, and her body buried under their heads. After that, they put a 
ground ; and when the brothers re- halter round Barsisa's neck, and led 
turn and enquire after her, you can him towards tm city j while a Crowd 
tell them you vv^ere busy at prayer gathered from all quarters, express- 
when she took her departure, and ing tlieir astonishment how such a 
know not wliat became of her.” series of events could have come to 
Thus, just as the accursed devil had pass. They then caused a gibbet to 
advised, Barsisa murdered the prin- pe erected, and brought itarma under 
cess, and carrying her body outside it; and, whatever intercession the 
his cell, buried it under ground. Soon holy men of the city would set on 
after, the three brothers, courageous foot to get him released from punish* 
as lions, and nobly attended, having ment, they would not listen to their 
returned from the hunt, presented solicitations, but had him hung upon 
themselves before the hermit’^ cell, the gallows in the most ignominious 
and enquiring for their sister, con- manner; and such as heretofore 
eluded they had only to ask his bless- would have considered it as a blessing 
ing, and take her away cured her dis- to catch the water he had used in his 
temper ; but on not meeting her ablutions, and apply it to the same 
ready to attend them, they asked the prccions purpose they would rose- 
hermit after her. He answered them water : and would have esteemed tbe 
verbatim as the devil had instructed dust of his shoes as a collyrium fit to 
him ; and, as a matter of course, be- be applied only to their eyes, were 
believing what so sanctified a man crowded round him with their skirts 
told lliem, they took his blessing and filled with stones, that they might 
their leave. They were proceeding hurl them at his hi?ad with curses, 
towards the city, and expecting every In this state of matters the devil pre- 
step to overtake their sister, when sented himself before the gallows, 
the evil-minded devil, having in the under the figure of a reverend old 
mean time transformed himself into man, with his head illuminated with 
a decrepid old woman, with a staff* in rays of glory, and said, ‘ O, Barsha! 
her hand, and a handkerchief lound I am the God of this earth, and that 
her head, met them by. the way. is the God of heaven, whom you 
They questioned her, and said, ‘ good have served for a series of years, and 
woman, did you meet a lady on this who has permitted you to be over- 
load of such a figure and description V taken with this calamity ; and in re- 
She replied, yon are perhaps seek- conipence of such a continued and 
ing the daughter of the reigning king ? faithful obedience has left you to 
They said, ‘ the same.’ ’fhe pre- perish on a gallows ; shew me only 
Universal Mao. VoL.XVIlI. 2B 
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one sign of adoration, that f mayAe- 
liyer you from so ignoitiiniourf an 
exit. With a motion of his bfow, 
Barsisa made a sign of worsliijjping 
the accursed devil j when that instant 
a voice descended from fhcse\enth 
heaven, announciiyg, * Let this man, 
perished as he isfui ln.L‘N''.vorld and the 
next, be utterly annilirlyjted j let his 
soul sink down to hell, luVcarcase be 
cast unto the clogs, and hi? brain be- 
come the portion of the fowls of the 
a^ir.' 

The abstract and substance of this 
apologue is, that God, who is Lf)rd of 
all thin'^s, and who is perfectl) just 
and supremely gocjcl, may express his 
displeasure on whom he pleases ; and 
that man has no reason to complain, 
though — ** The last shall be fiist, and 
the hrst hist ; for many be called , bill 
few chosen.*’ Mallli. xx. lO. What 
shall wc say then ? Is there unrigh- 
teousness with God?v^n!iGod foibid — 
Kven for this purpose have 1 raised 
thee up, that J might show my pow'er 
in Ihcc, and that my name might be 
declared throughout the caith:-- 
therefore bath he (God) mercy, on 
whom he will have mercy ; and 
whom he will he hardeneth.’* Rom. 
ix. \4 and 18. 

L'Estrange, Fable 2 1 7i folio edit, 
tells us : — After laughing at hi'r toil 
all the summer, a grasshopjier wanted 
to boirovv some grain of an ant dur- 
ing the winter.’* “ Tell me,*’ asks 
the ant, what you did during the 
summer ?” I sung,*’ replied the 
grasshopper. Indeed !*’ said the 
ant, men ybu may dance during 
the winter.*’ In order to recommend 
and inculcate industry, Sadi introduces 
into the 1st sermon of the 1st Risal- 
lah, in the form also of a parable, the 
following beautiful apologue ; 

It is relateS, that a nightingale 
had built its nest on the boudi of a 
rose busli in a garden ; ancl at the 
root of that same tree, a poor little 
ant happened to dig itself a hole, and 
managed, as it best could, to store 
with provision this wretched hut of 
care. Day and night would this 
nightingale be fluttering through the 
rose bower, and tuning the barbut of 
its soul-deluding music; and whilst 
the ant was hourly occupied in indus- 
try, fhat tliousancJ-songed bird would 
be fascinated with Ks own sweet me- 


lody, amidst the groves of tjbis gar- 
den. The nightingale was whispering 
its secret to the rose, and that, full 
blown by the morning zephyr, was # 
ogling it in return. The poor little 
ant could not help admiring the co- 
nettish airs of the rose, and tne blan- 
ishments ofjhe nightingale ; and in- 
continently saying, ' time can alone 
disclose what may be the end of all 
this coquetry and fuss.* When the 
flowery season of the summer was 
gone, and the bleak cold of winter 
approaching, thorns succeeded to the 
roses, and the rav'en took the perch of 
tile nightingale^. ; the storms of autumn 
came ragirig along, and the foliage of 
the grove was shed upon the ground; 
the cheek of the leaf was turned yel- 
low, and the breath of the wind vyas 
cold and chilling j the gathering 
clouds ponied down hailstones like 
pearls, and flakes of snow floated like 
camphor on the bosom of the air. 
Suddenly the nightingale returned 
into the garden, but he met neither 
the bloom of the rose, nor the fra- 
grance of liie hyacinth. And not- 
withstanding his thousand-songed 
tongue, he stood stupified and mute ; 
for he could discover no flower, whose 
form he might admire, nor any ver- 
dure, whose freshness he might en- 
joy. The thorn addre.ssed him, and 
said, / O silly bird ! how long would.st 
thou court "the society of the rose? 
now is the season, that, in the absence 
of thy mistress, thou must put up 
vvitli the soul- rending bramble of se- 
paration.* The nightingale looked 
aiound him on the world, but could 
no where discern any means of suste- 
nance. Thus destitute of food, his 
.strength failed him fast, and, in his 
helpless state, he couKl in no way 
earn himself a livelihood. He recol- 
lected liim.self, and said, ‘ in former 
days an ant bad her hut under this 
tree, ancl was industrious in laying up 
for ^lerself a store of gram. I will 
submit to her my wants, and in the 
name of go(;d neighbourhood, and a 
.sense of what is right, beg some re- 
lief: pe? haps she may compassionate 
my distress, and bestow some charity 
upon me.’ Like a suppliant the half- 
famished nightingale proceeded to- 
wards the door of the ant’s hut, and 
said, ' Generosity is the harbii^er of 
prosperity^ O capital stock of good 
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luck; unfortunately I was wasting 
my pr^ious life in idleness, whiKt 
lliou wert making thyself a provision, 
and laying up a hoard; how consi- 
derate and good of thee, wouldst thou 
how spare me a little of it.* The ant 
replied, ‘ Night and day thou wert 
engaged in idle conversation, and I 
was occupied industriously, and pro- 
viding for a bad day; one day thou 
wert distracted with the smiling blan- 
dishments of (he rose, and the next, 
giddy with admiring the blossoming 
spring; wert thou not aware that 
every summer has its fall, and every 
long and heavy journey a stage of 
rest and tranquility ?” 

This fl^imiliar fable is a simple and 
forcible illustration of (he principle 
of productive and unproductive labor, 
so eloquently det.yiled by AdamSmith 
in his Wealth of Nations. The in- 
dustry of the ant was accumulated 
value, which she hoarded and pre- 
served against the distresses and seve- 
rities of the winter; but the song of 
the nightingale, though amusing for 
a time, left no provision for the hour 
of need, and change of season; it was 
neither tangible nor transferable. Tlic 
laws of nature point out to man that 
practicable maxim of St. Paul, Eph. iv. 
28, If a mail will not woik, nei- 
ther shall he eat ;*’ nor is he rashly to 
trust to Providence; for Acts xx. 3.5, 
** It is more blessed (to be able) to 
give than to receive; as it is shewn 
by another apologue of Sadi, that, 
no life is pleasing to God, but what 
is usefully employed.*’ 

Busian II. 18. A holy man met a 
fox that had no feel, and stopped in 
admiration of the handiwork of God, 
saying to himself, whence does this 
creature derive a livelihood, or how 
procure for itself food, without hands 
and feet ? The astonished good man 
stood wrapt up in this thought, when 
a lion bounded before him, holding a 
jackall in one of his paws ; this 
wretched victim served the lion for a 
meal, and enough remained to satisfy 
the fox s wants. Next day he wit- 
nessed a like event come to pass, for 
it seemed fit to Provicrence thus to 
suppl)' the fox with h^od ; taiih made 
the holy man’s eyes sparkle with hope, 
and he forthwith resolved to put his 
whole trust in God, saying, “ hence- 
forward I will sit retired in a corner 
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like an ant, for even an elephant cannot 
for(^ a livelilKX)d by main strength.’* 
Th(|i for a length of lime he sat with 
his thin J’eanii^ on his breast, and 
explcting how Providence might sup- 
ply him from his secret stoie. Nei- 
ther .stranger nor kinsnaan symp^i- 
thised with his s'.dfenngs, when hi| 
sinews, bone*# p.nd j^kin, had shruhk 
like a fiddle^/lVow,* llnlt from '»heer 
weakness yr his body, he had lost all 
feeling and patience, a voice addie.ssed 
him from the altar of his cell, saying, 

“ Rise, O sluggard! and be that de- 
structive lion, and mortify not ihyself 
like the palsied fox; so txerl thy in- 
dustry, that thou mayst alxiund like 
the lion, for why shouldit thou put 
up with leavings like the fox V' God 
thus bestows his bounty on that his 
chosen servant, whose .life becomes 
the medium of his fellow,-cre.^ Hire’s 
well being. 

In the Annownri Sa^il?, or Per- 
sian copy of Bidpat's fames, this siory 
is told of a falcon and rook 5 and in 
No. 38, of the Advimiurer, Dr. 
llawkesworth has turned this falcon 
into an eagle, and joined to it, not 
very naturally, Sadi’s tox j yet 1 know 
not ihiough what channel he reached 
them, but the doctor is origin d, and 
most happy in all his oriental apo- 
logues. 

In the beautiful language of onr 
scriptures, life is often termed a pilgri- 
mage; and we that are passing through 
it, arc called strangers and sojourners 
on this earth In Risallah II. ser- 
mon 4, Sadi tells Us, “ I’hat Noah, 
at the ot twelve hundred, was 
asked, ' now he, who was the oldest 
of the prophets, had foLfnd this 
\vorld r' He replied, * like a house 
with two dcKirs, at one of which I 
entered, and shall soon leave it by 
the other.* ” 

“ Like ])ilgnins to fli’ appointed place we 
tend, 

The world’s an inn, anddcatlfs onr. jour- 
ney’s end ” 

In No. 289 spectator, that 

Raphael, as Johnson si\les him. of 
essay willing (Addison) lias, ihrough 
Sir John Chardin, copied wiih hjs 
usual taste and ]iulgmeiu. ihc tollow- • 
ing paralde of S.idi on ihe instability 
of this life Rissalah II. Sermon 4. 

One day, Ibrahim Jdham, king of 
Balkh, was silting iu the porch gl liis 

2 B 2 . 
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palace, with all his ministers and reti- 
nue standing by him in attend^ice, 
when behold I a poor dervis, wf.li a 
pat^)ed clo^k, a scrip, and a fiaff, 
resented himself, and was maKing 
Is way into Ibrahim’s palace. The 
servants called to him, and said, 
** reverend sir ! wfriiher art thou go- 
ing ?’* He ansvIerecNhiein, J am 
going into flii^ inn.’* s^hey said, 
this is the palace of tiVe king of 
Balkh.*’ I'he king desired they would 
allow him to approach, when he ob- 
served, “ O dervis! this is my pa- 
lace, and no inn *’ The dervis asked 
him, *• O Jbrahlm ! whose house was 


chief jewel in the imperial crown of 
Persia.’* 

The luxurious frequenters of an 
Eastern public bath, can, in their 
loitering idleness, draw Satan with 
cloven teei, horns, and other features 
as hideous as the devil of our nurse- 
ries. Yet, like Milton’s, Sadi’s Satan 
was really hasidsome. 

** He atio\c the re«t, 

In sViaiJe and stature, proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tower : bis form had yet no 
lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than arc h an^el rain’d, and th* excess 
Of glory obscur’d 


this oriffinaJJy ?'* He replied, the 
houie of my grandfather.” And when 
he departed this life, whose house 
was it }" “ My father's.’* And 

when thy fa'ther died, whose did it 
become P*'' It became mine.” “And 
when thou also art gone, to whom 
will it belorif? “ To the prince, iny 
son.” cThe dervis now .said, O 
Ibraham ! a house which one man is 
after this manner cnfciing, and an- 
other omfting, may be an inn, but is 
no palace" or fixed habitation for 
prince, or common man.’’ 

“ Ev*n kings but act their parts ; and 
when they’ve done, 

Sonic other, worse or better, mount their 
throne.*' 

In 1^0.293, of the Spectator, Ad- 
dison has again, through Chardin, 
Itin. Persic Vol. IIT. Ibt), 4 io. Amst. 
enriched his vernncular language, by 
copying the following parable on Hu- 
mility, from Sadi’u Bustan, IV. 2 . It 

understood in* the East, that the 
pearl is originally formed in the oyster, 
from a drop of rain water having pre- 
viously been caught by that animal. 
Conformably with tins idea ; — 

“ As a solitary (Jrop of water was 
falling from the sky, it blushed when 
it came to see the huge extent of the 
sea, saying to itself, * where this oedan 
is, what place is left for me> if that 
immense body of water be present, 
my God I what an inconsiderable 
atom of mai ter am I ?* Whilst it wa.s 
thu.s reviewing itself with an eye of 
humility, an oyster took it into its 
shell, and nourished it with its whole 
sou); fortune raised it soon into an 
exalted station, for it ripened into 
a precious pe^r)^ and became the 


In Biistnn I. O’, Sadi say.s, “ I know 
not where I read it in a book, that a 

E erson saw the devil in a dream ; he 
ad the slafure of a cypress, and the 
eyes of a liun of Paradi‘^e, and his face 
was like the sun encircled with rays 
ot glory. He gently went np to him, 
and .said, * can this possibly be you ; 
never did any angel appear more hand- 
some or lovely ? Wliy •should man- 
kind make your deformity proverbial 
tiironghoui the world, while you can 
s!)evv them this face, whii'h is splendid 
as a full moon? Why, in the palace 
of our sovereign (he king, ha.s the 
painter given you a distorted, ugly, 
and torbidding visage ? I'hey recog- 
nise your face with horror and dis- 
gust. and represent you on the walls 
of the* public baths hideous to com- 
mon decency.’ The ill-omened de- 
mon listened to these words, and re- 
plied to them in a vexed and exult- 
ing tone of voice, saying, ‘ My well- 
disposed friend ! that is no likeness of 
me, for the pencil that drew it was 
held in the hand of an enemy. I 
rented mankind of old forth from Pa- 
radi.se, therelore, in despite, they now 
paint me so ugly.’ ’* 

My next quotation is from Bust. I. 

1 I , and introductoiy, to as well turn- 
ed and spirited an apostrophe as that 
of Virgil, which Seneca, Sadi’s favou- 
rite Latin author, tells us, operated so 
powerfully on the maternal feelings, 
and princely munificence of Ociavia ; 
yet the young and gay can best feel 
and enjoy it. » 

“ Yesieiday I had fill of worldly 
enjoyment, for, claspt in my embrace, 

I held yon moon-faced charnver ; ve- 
rily, when I saw her head intoxicated 
with sleep, I said to her, the cypress. 
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O rtiy love ! 5s not so stately as thou 
art ; wash, for an instant, tne drow- 
siness of inebriation from the Narcis- 
sus of ihine eye, smile graciously as 
the rose, and whisper melodiously as 
the nightingale; why lyest thou 
asleep, O mischief of the age 1 rise 
and bring me that Jiouid ruby of thy 
lips for my drinking ?’* — Looking to- 
wards me with a soul -maddening 
glance, she roused herself in reply, 

thou art calling me mischief, yet 
fbrbiddest me to sleep.*' During the 
reign of our enlightened sovereign, 
nobody can witness any other waking 
mischief, but such as this ! — 

The Italian poet. Guar mi, would 
6eem to copy the above sentiment : 

“ Occhi, steilc mortal! 

Miuistri rlc miei mali 

Sc cliin&i 111* Ju cidelc 

Apperti che ferfte ?” 

Of theaboi^e eight apologues, those 
of Barsisa, the Nightingale and Ant, 
Noah, and theDervis mistaking a p»i^- 
lace for an inn, are written in Persian 
prose ; and those of (he Fox ulthout 
feet, the Drop of \Va»e**, the Beauty 
of Satan, and the Compliment to his 
Sovereign, in musiiosi or couplets; 
and I know not in which Sadi most 
excels; for though I prefer prose, 
and particularly hi'* prose relations of 
those fables, notwithstanding the two 
first have a‘dash of the Ibaruli Riwi- 
gin, or florid style, yet his narrative 
poetry is so familiar and easy, and the 
words deviate so lit lie from their na- 
tural order, that it is equally perspi- 
cuous as the chastest prose. In con- 
tradiction to the alleged verbosity of 
modern Persian, let me state, that the 
apoUjgiie of the Drop of Water is told 
in live distiches, and consists altoge- 
ther, of fifty Persian words; and the 
same fable as related by Addison,. 
No. 2y3, Spectator, and surely not 
prolixly, comprehends nearly three 
times the number of English words. 
Indeed, in my translation of Sadi«s 
works, I have often found my.self 
complaining of the conciseness of the 
narrative, and prolixity of the percep- 
tive parts : yet, on all occasioiTs, the 
narratives will be found sufficiently 
and distinctly detailed, the precepts 
included in the events, and the events 
related with such circum.stances, as 
render their precepts succinctly evi- 
dent. 


I have amused myself with tracing 
a coincidence of many of our apoph- 
thegmnand tales, witn the apologues 
and fabts of Sadi. To this easy and 
familiar manner of wiiting may just- 
ly apply that .saying of the wisest of 
men, “ That there i.s nothing nevr 
under the sun :”*^Mcth|dus sola arti- 
ficcni osicndit. ^'*^Fables,*’ says Quin- 
tilian, " are, ^move all other literary 
compositions, cafculated to win the 
arts of the vulgar and illiterate ; who 
delight in pleasing fictions, and are 
easily led away by a fascinating story.*' 
We recollect to this purpose, the mu- 
tiny of the Plebeians, who in* 1 heir 
rage against the Patricians, had seced- 
ed fiom Rome; and their being 
brought back by the fable of the belly 
and members ; when, had any body 
preached the same doctrine, in •direct 
terms, the incensed rabble, instead of 
returning peaceably to the city, would 
probably have torn the daring onyor 
mtoatoms. Til. lav. ii, 32. And when 
the Samians were aboui to put to death 
a minister who had abused tJie public 
trust, the counsel of £sop could not 
be mistaken, when he told them, 

A fox would not suflbr a sw^^rm of 
flies, that had almost satiated them- 
.selves by sucking his blood, to be 
driien aw^ay, because a new swarm 
might settle upon him, and drain 
the little blood he had left in his car- 
case.’* Thus fable.s descend from 
one generation to another; and the 
same adventmes, after making sonici 
allowance for season, age, dimate, 
manners, and religion, cause the in- 
struction and entertainment of suc- 
ces‘'ive and remote nations. For the 
earliest and best, I would quote our 
OW'D scriptures. Jotham’.s fable of 
the trees choosing a king, Judges ix. 
8 anti 15, and that of the poor man, 
and his Jamb are admirable, whether 
we regard the simplicity of the narra- 
tive, or ^le morality of the application. 

LI 'o be cuntiuued.\ 

English Spice Plantations. 

[From the “ A'5i:Uic Aiinu.a }te{i2-.ier, 

ri^HE English Spice Plantation.?, 

i established on the island of Su- 
matra, and which are now to be regard- 
ed ns objecis of national importance, 
daiming particular attention, at this 
time, as upon the system now laid 
down, and the measures pursued in 
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their general plan, cultivation, and 
inanagement, depends the o^estion, 
'whetluT Great Britain .shallA*njoy a 
secure jx)ssession, or a precarious par- 
ticipation in one of the most valuable 
branches of Asiatic coinmer('c. 

The accounts fjorn Bcnconlen, 
reaching to the end February, 1810, 
state that the clovt\uul nutu^eg trees 
continue to prosper^ and that the 
rains which had Fccently fallen, prov- 
ed beneficial to the plantations as w ell 
as the nurseries. The vvliole stock of 
nutmeg trees in (he territory, attach- 
ed to the residency of Bencoolen, 
^mo^infs to about 15,000. Although 
Ibis number be contemptible, when 
compared to the extensive plantations 
of the Dutch, they represent a very 
satisfact»ry prospect of future advan- 
tage lo the Rniish nation, if the cul- 
tivation be adequately encouraged. 

Of the above number of nutmeg 
trees, at Bencoolen, the hononiahle 
comp Illy possess between .'i and iOlXJ, 
the Malays have about ^(XJO ; ilie 
remanuler are the pioj^erty of Eu- 
ropean planters. The natives cannot 
be depended upon as cultivators. 
Were their trees within one dislr.ct, 
a single village of Malays might ma- 
nage die whole} but as it is, no in- 
crease l.s to be expected from them ; 
on the contrary, a reduction is rather 
to he apprehended. 

By some ot the accounts (hat 
have been transmitted, tlu* future ad- 
vantages expected from this field ot 
industry, appear to be highly esti- 
mated. I’he planters, m their golden 
dreams, appear not to have duly con- 
sidered that a large proportion ot the 
trees, at least, aie unproductive. Ac- 
cording to the experience of an intelli- 
gent Correspondent, two-thirds of the 
trees, at least, are barren ; and as the 
fact, whelh(fr they will continue bar- 
ren, cannot be discovered till the 
tw^elfih or fourteenth year, they can- 
not be cut down at an eaVlier age, 
without the danger of destroying a 
fruitful tree. In order, therefore’ to 
secure the .succession of 45,(X)0 fruit- 
bearing trees, 1.^5,000 require to be 
planted and nursed, for 12 or 14 
years. 

Unfortunately, the calculating ciil- 
tivator.s, who employ the pen more 
than the hoe } and who, lost or giddy 
in the coxitenipjation of the immense 


wealth, apparently but a short dU* 
tance from I heir grasp, forgot, tha< 
although the tiee, in the language of 
botany, is teimed perennial,, itsTruit- 
bearing quality is of .short duration^ 
for it will only yield well from the 
12:h to the20th year; and generally 
peri'-hes at the age of 24 years. And 
Jiencc, to sernre a .succession of 
45,00(jfiuit healing trees, when the 
first Cl op of l35,(JtX) is S years old, 

1 .{.‘5,000 more must be planted at 
that time ; and tlii'. operation must be 
repealed eveiji 6ih year, or there will 
be an end of the nuiraeg plantations; 
they will die a natuial death. The 
Dutch, who seldom introduced arith- 
metic into tlie management of their 
plantations, avoided the necessity of 
this ot tennial operation, — they plant- 
ed tens of ihonsands every year. 

Witli res|)ect to the probable pro- 
duce of nutmegs, let us allow to 
45,000 bearing trees, ten p()unds 
each, every year, the sum of their an- 
nual produce will be 4.50, (KX) pounds, 
during the series of 8 years, that they 
aie in full bearing ; one-third of that 
quantity must be dedncied, on ac- 
count of thefts by servants, unripe or 
blighted (ruit, and loss in various ways. 
There will then remain 300,000lbs. 
which is about the quantity that the 
Dutch used to dispose of, annually, at 
their .sales, not for the consumption of 
Europe, but of that jiart of the popu- 
lation of Europe, which could afford 
to pay from fourpence to ninepence 
for a single nutmeg. 

In like manner (be English East 
India Company sold in oncyeni, in 
two divisions, 72,047lbs of nutmegs, 
most of which were, no doubt, con- 
sumed in England, yet no one will 
pretend to consider that, as llie con- 
sumption of the British Empire, it 
was only of that part of its population 
that could afford to use nutmegs at 
the extravagant price of sixpence or 
j?ighipence each ; and if that retail 
price were doubled, the above quan- 
tity would supply all Europe } if 
trebled, it would be sufficient for the 
whole world. Experience has long 
since proved, that the, consumption 
of all articles of luxury and domestic 
use is regulated by it price. 

Unless far greater plantations than 
are yet in progress be established, it is 
•not possible that the demand fat the 
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British Empire only can be supplied 
from Bcncoolen. If the consumer is 
to pay the same hi^h price as former- 
ty, of what benelit toihe people at 
large is the introduction of those 
plants to a British settlement ? If the 
English farmer must continue to pay 
sixpence or eightpence for a nnimeg, 
it is a matter of total indiifei euce to 
him whether it be the produce of 
Bencooleii or Banda, or Nova Zem- 
bla. Increase your cultivation, sons 
materially to reduce tlie price, and all 
the benefit to be expected from the 
extinction of the mf)nopoly will be 
obtained j then millioiH will find a 
luxury brought within their reach, 
from which hifherio they have been 
shut out. Are any of tlinse calcula- 
tors prepared to say, what would be 
the extent of consumplion of nutmegs 
in the British Empire, could they be 
procured at a penny or twopenee 
each, instead of the higli price occa- 
sioned by the monopoly of the Dutch, 
wliich precluded from a comfort the 
very class of people? wlio wanted it 
most ? It is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to calculate the increase ot con- 
sumption that would arise from such 
n reclnction in the price. 

Some years ago, when the mono- 
polies of pepper weie deslroycvl, by 
thci introduction of leu thousand tons 
additional annual produce ot that ar- 
ticle, amounting m all to eigliteen 
millions of pounds j even that enor- 
mous quantity was not foiuicl to be 
toogieat. Its use became mo. e ge- 
neral, in propoition to the reduction 
in its pne^e ; it ft ” 'ike a shower on 
all mankind, and millions of faniihos, 
who had never before known the 
taste of pepper, were enablet. to in- 
dulge in Its use. The same thing 
may be done with the nutmeg and 
the dove j not indeed with the pen, 
but with the spade j not by calculat- 
ing, but by digging the ground, and 
planting and rearing the trees m 
this way one acre ot ground at Ben- 
cooien, will become of more value 
than a hundred acres in Bengal. 

The Dutch, at this moment, have 
above a million of nutmeg and clove- 
trees. The English may have as 
many, if they will take the trouble to 
raise them ; and for the due care even 
of that number,^ not more cultivators 
would be required^ than have been 


emjiloycd for may years, in raising a 
thousand tons of pepper. 

Theile is now an end of all mono- 
poly i]i the growth and trade of 
spices; iieside tbe British at Bencoo- 
Jen, various independent tribes are 
planting them, and trading in their 
produce. But if^in the hands of the 
English this br.vnch of cultivation 
shall be followed up with zeal, intel- 
ligence, and liberal encouragement, 
the pioduce may be so increased, that 
while It becomes doubly advantage- 
ous, it will, at (he same time, eftec- 
tnally avert the danger of competi- 
tion, and affect the permanent, trans- 
fer of an increasing source of wealth 
to Gieat Biilain." This, however, 
will ilcpend on tlie piilicy pursued by 
the dilkTcnl states that mj^' become 
rivals in llie trade. Yet it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the advantages at 
at present possessed, by the English, 
are such, that if rightly employed, 
they w ill deteat every attempt at' im- 
mediate or future competition. 

On Pindar’s Measures. 
[!’rom Dyer’s “ Poetics.”] 

A S in the former ode, wine was 
cciT-'iired, in the following it 
was mlcjided to give it, as well as 
music, its due commendation. They 
aio, iiccordirioly, both personified, and 
trcMU'd as old friends. The verse at- 
tempted is the Pindaric, so called from 
PiiKi.ii the Thcb.in ])oet, who adopts 
It in his odes. This measure might 
cons I of two stanzas, the strophe and 
antistiophc: hut taking the epode, it 
moie gciKM-ally made three, or any 
number ot systems of stanzas; and 
by some ot the Greek lyric writers it 
was extended still further. The ge- 
neial lule for it, as more commonly 
foilow’('(l bv Pindar, ^was, that the 
stiophe and antistrophe should cor- 
respond to each other, line for line, 
both ih the and the (fuajitiiy 

(long or slioi t) of syllalilcs ; and that, 
whole there was any systems of stan- 
zas in succession, the strophe, the 
antistrophe, and epode of the first 
system, should be the pattern for 
those wdilch fillow, and for this ob- 
vious reason, because the same music 
and the same dance wore to he re- 
peated. Another rule wdiich Pindar 
seems generally to have follow^cd, w as. 
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that no two lines of the same strophe 
and antisirophe were to be exactly 
alike; and, accordingly, this Measure 
was cjonsidered by the aiicientj Greek 
poets, ns the most difficult and the 
most sublime ; its more intricate form 
appears not to have been adopted by 
the Latin poets; iMs not, at least, 
used by Horitce: and Pindar allows 
himself, occasionallyVo deviate from 
his more general praclice. 

Some of our own poets have fol- 
lowed, though in part only, the man- 
ner of the Theban, particularly Con- 
greve, Cowley, Dry den, Gray, and 
Mason. I am not, therefoie, to be 
deomVd an innovator even here; 
though, in the room of criticising 
their odes, I ought to apologise for 
my own. Hoie, too, I shall only 
iay, that they are introduced for the 
purpose of variety, and to illustrate 
the capability of our English verse ; 
but I leave otheis to determine how 
far .it may be suitable to English 
manners, and the genius and costume 
of English versification. 

After healing so much of the Pin- 
daric measure, it may please, perhaps, 
some readers to know the rationale 
on winch it was founded ; which tliev 
may collect from an ancient Greet 
writer, of whom, without saying any 
thing about his philosophy, I shall 
give the following literal transla- 
tion : 

“ It should be known, that the 
lyrists used in their poems, strophe, 
antistroplie, and epode: strophe, be- 
cause they luined themselves from 
the right hand to the left ; to which 
the morion of the universe is analo- 
gous, from east to w'est. Homer 
calls the right, the east ; the left, the 
west. Antistrophe, because they 
moved themselves from the left to 
the right, to which the motion of the 
planets is analogous, which is from 
west to east. Epode, because they 
stood in one place and repeated the 
odes; to which, in its stationary 
place, the earth is analogous. They 
used ako both duads, (two stanzas) 
Or triads, (three stanzas) as this poet 
(Pindar), that is, strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode; or strophe only and anti- 
strophe t but many use (juarlettes (or 
four different stanzas), i.e. strophe, 
epode, aiitistrophe, and again an epode 
ftijlike the former; and even pentads. 


i. e. epode, strophe, epode, anti- 
strophe, epode. Some are called pro- 
sodic, epodic, mesodic, and palino- 
dic,’* 

With respect to the following odes, 
I shall, in conclusion, just observe, 
they, originally, constituted one ode 
of two systems of stanzas in praise of 
music and wine; but on a friend's 
suggesting that the two subjects de- 
stroyed the unity, I altered the plan. 
As, therefore, the new arrangement 
created fresh difficulties, it has occa- 
sioned, pel haps, some ii regularities ; 
and so 1 leave the Odes, without ffir- 
Ihcr apology, to the mercy of the 
critics. 

Some former Ode I called an anti- 
pindaric ; meaning a measure where 
(he strophe of one system answers to 
the strophe of the other, in an order 
contrary to that of Pindar. 

ODE TO MUSIC. 

STROPUK. 

Cefisc, cease that trifling measure : — ♦ 
While generous passtons burn, 

Let the vine, and let music hare their 
turn, 

Music and wine the port’s treasure. 
Rise then, O Song, again, 

Strike now a proud, yet a sprightliei 
strain, 

From the iEolianf string. 

And sing and soar upon thy boldest 
wing; 

As when of old, 

Great Pindar fttrollM 
Games, (iods, Conquerors bold. 

Is there who treacherously old frieuth 
uses ? 

Or who wantonly new friends rhoo^rs ^ 
May he muse, hut out of time, 

May he sing, and yet ne’er find 
rhinie ; 

Still, still in ill starr'd strains proloBf^ 
His faint song — 

Treacherous such lays, 

His gossemcric feignin'^ ; 

And may Reauty dcoci v’d give as trea- 
cherous praise, 

With a feeling of as proud disdain- 
• hig. 

But grant, kind Heav’n, howe’er may 
fade my numbers past, 

Fresh may my friendships bloom, and long« 
•luug may my pleasures last. 


* The sapphic, in praise of snuff 
and tobacco. 

t Pindar’s, from iEolia^ hence 

AioX»|#5£f jJ-OXVM, 
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ANTISTROPIIE. 

Hail, bail, supreme mai^ician ! 

Thou dost o'errule you spheres. 

All harmonious, and months, and days^ 
and years, 

Kulest, to man the soul’s physician ; 
Thou friend, who canst compose, 
jEi^art-ranklin^ tumults, and our bitter- 
est woes ; 

And the base passions, tho’ dire. 
At thine all-conq’ring^ influence retire. 
1 would thee hail, 

Sweet Music ! ne'er fail. 

Still o*cr me to prevail ! 

Bear me. Enthusiast Heav’nly, bear 
me. 

Quick to some gothic temple, where 
me. 

While the organ shakes the pile. 
Rapture k. ;y inspire the while ; 

Or where on silver Thames the horn 
so clear. 

May greet my car ; 

Or where the trumpet’s sound. 

Has rous’d dread hosts to battle ; 
Or victory is shouting round, 

Midst instruments* uiixt rattle. 

Or where the wondrous Handel rolls 
sublime along. 

Mingling deep harmonies, the loud, ma- 
jestic tide of song. 

EPODE. 

But most, enchantress sweet, be seen 
111 Ocilia’s form and mien : 

How can her voice and instrument com- 
bining, » 

How can she sooth and elevate the 
soul ! 

The heart consoling, and the sense re- 
fining, 

How uU that wants controlling, can con- 
trol ! 

Oh ! had I Jubal’s lyre, 

“ And Miriam’s tuneful voice, 

7 'o rouse the patriot’s lire ; 

“ ilis rapturous joys ! 
l.iOvc should then obey my call, 

“ Hope sitting by ; 

And Pity, kind and smiling still on 
all, 

'* Melt each eye ! 

Song, too, should, like a charm, 

“ Drive out the demon, Pain ; 

And the warrior fierce of his sword 
should disarm ; 

Boisterous passions shotild conquer 
«and tame : 

'' Till seeing life by slow degrees decay, 
“ I sweet melodious airs would softly 

Ring, 

** Thus wouldllift the good sjiirit away. 
Rapturous, as borne on some blest 
seraph’s wing 

Universal Mag. Vol.XVIIL 


“ Oh ! Music, thus assume thy heavenly 
form. 

Thus sooth the secret soul, and smooth 
Life’s roughcbi, rudest storm.” 

ODE ON WINE. ' 

STRorilE. 

Thee, too, Win^l — but not that rim- 

pant boy, 

Bull-fac’d,* whom ivy -leaves adorn. 

Of Jove and Proserpine in secret horn ; 
J rather hail thee, mother, Queen of Joy: 
And hence tli’ impostor-t* with his lies. 
And each lewd lubber's sleek disiruisc. 
Who calls thee, foul himself within. 
The harlot — mother of ji|l sin. 

Ere from his bride’s embrace the war- 
rior goes, 

To roll his tliunderon his country’s foes. 
Fill, fill the generous bowl; 

Drown his cares, and lire his soul ; 
And when return’d froiiKoil and pain. 
He greets ilomestic bliss again, 

And talks o’er dangers, fears, and wand’- 
ringa past. 

And hopes true love will ever,’escr last; 
Merry let the song abound. 
Sparkling let the glass go round ; 
Nor let the bard of honest vein, 

Who hopes to feel the secret fire 
Of old Anacreon’s tnnelul lyre. 

The soul-enlivening juice disdain. 

He shall draw enraptur’d hence. 
Mantling wit and racy sense. 

This empyrean, warm and free, 
Shall teach him the true minstrelsy: 
When, too, hinds and vilUige hoys 
HawkeeJ sound, and farmers’ joys 
Want assessors, who like thee. 
Partner fit of jollity ? 

Nor less from thee the child of care 
and sorrow. 

As from ambrosia new life shall bor- 
row; 

Let him thy sweet nectar quaff, 

And he shall smile and he shall 
laugh. 

But hence hypocrisy and sleek design. 
Ne’er may they know thy joys, thou pure, 
all-coiiqutAiiig Wine. 

ANTIS PROPHE. 

Thee then I sing, thou power of open face; 
Fain would I hear thy voice, and go 
Where thy purple juices flow, 

Tliy footsteps as my mystic Goddess trace. 


• An epithet given to Bacchus in 
the Orphic Hymns. 

t Mahomet has forbidden the use 
of wine in the Koran, particularly in 
chap. 2d, and 5th. 

J A provincial woid for harvest- 
home. 
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“ I will shew thee, then, my hoard: 

“ III no man's (‘ellar can he stored. 
Or ampler casks, or nobler wine, 

** Than what in Bron n's and Mallet’s 
' shine. 

Ne’er was ralomian or Crecubian 
jnice, 

“ In mirths morc^av, of flavours more 
prolusi', 

“ Than thcjrs from Oporto brought, 

“ Or in Lisbon’s vintage ^,rought; 

Or what from France’s Mne-clad 
hills, 

Soft, and clear, ami bright distils ; 

“ Or what, if suit thy taste, the German 
Rhine, 

A stout, stern, rough, unyielding, spark- 
ling wine. 

“ Genuine they shall teach thee 
truth. 

Age’s nurses, guides of youth ; 

“ And learn thee more than sages 
grave, 

“ How to scorn the slave of wealth, 
“ And how to prize content and 
“ health, 

“ And howto cheat the gree/ly grave. 
“ Ye, who v^ould tlien now he free, 
“ Free from enre, eonie follow me. 
Jiut heed the bard,* and know the 
glass 

Reason’s law must never pass. 

“ Hence the mingling storm of life, 
“ Treaclierv, Gloom, domestic 
Strife, 

“ Fire, that sets the soul on flame, 
“ Dire AUenijit, and lasting Shame. 

“ This of old the f.’cntaurs shewM, 
J)ri\’nfrom drunkenness to>»lood: 
“ Then wild they attack the blest 
abodes, 

“ As to o’erthrow the thrones of 
gods. 

And who are ye, that arc my votaries 

true? 

** Mark then each bottle’s course, ami 
heed my lessons too. 

EroDi:. 

“ For there’s a hoUK; fd’ strange powers ; 

“ ’Twas brought from fairy-laml ; 

“ Never it stops^ and it caiiiiot stand. 

Restless and rapid as flit the light hours. 

“ ’Tvvas blown in distant age 
“ From foul diseased breath, 

Of sorcerer base, called Arcliimage, 
“ And pregnant with disease and 
death. 


[September 

“ She too, whom men Acrasia call, 

“ Foul daughter of that foulest sire, 
“ And as foul mother, mad Desire, 
“ Into it from baleful lips let fall, 
Bitter-sweet berries, bright, of 
dciidiv gall; 

“ Tlicii a wicked elfin took it ; 

“ And thrice, and thrice, and thrice 
she shook it : 

** Theu thrice, thrice, thrice, tapping 
the ground, 

** Slie liirn’d the bottle round, round, 
rounil ; 

“ And thiiec she utter’d Si charmed 
sound ; 

“ Bottle, I give thee a power to fly, 
(Juu kly to empty and quickly to 
fill ; 

“ Readilv, constantly, I will supply 
** Sjjints and fhree, and so never 
stand still. 

She said- My vot’ries all, then hear 
mv voice: 

** Let moderation temper nil vour joys. 
“ Fur the vine in fan-y-laiid first grew, 
“ And it thence some evil huniouri 
drevv. 

III those region'-’ I hav'C been, 

“ Anri on the trees the fajs have 
seen. 

Oft at eve and oft at morn, 

“ Like bees upon the flowery thorn. 
“ With mildews some the branches 
spread, 

Some above, and >ome below, 

** Busy and mischievous all in a 
row • 

** And some the fruit, 

“ And t.(>me the root, 

“ The venom’d ereiituics vvoulil ha'c 

lioi'-'tued 

** Ami tho’ to bh^'-s man’s ailing pro- 

Heii\’n ]>reserv’d fhesacied tiee 
From the mightier evil free; 

“ Still yon, at times, can trace, 

‘‘ The mischief of the wicked elfin 
race, 

“ Felt still by those, their glass too oft 
who fill, 

** So my votaries all, pray, beware of the 
bottle that never stands still.” 


The British Spy in America. 
[Continued from p. 117.] 
Letter IV. 


* 7’be bard is Hoi ace, from whom ^ Ihcfintoncl, Sfpf. 

the allusion to the ceulams is derived : T HAVE just returned, my dear 
At ncquis modici transiliutniuiiera Liberi j an inteiestilig 

Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mornings r*de. My object was to 
nicro ‘ visit the site of the Indian town Pow- 

Debellata. Lib, I, Od, xviii. bataii ; which you will remember was 
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the metropolis of the dominions of 
Pocahontas’ fiithcr, and" very probably 
the birth-place of that celebrated 
princess. 

The town was built on the river, 
about two miles below the ground 
now occupied by Richmond j that is, 
about two miles below the head of 
tide water. The Ijtnd whereon it 
stood is, at present, part of a very 
beautiful and valuable farm belonging 
to a gentleman of the name of Wil- 
liam Mayo, 

Aware of the slight manner in 
which the Indians have always con- 
structed their habitations, I was not 
at all disappointed in finding no 
vestige of the old town. But as I 
traversed tlie ground over which 
Pocahuntas had so often bounded and 
frolicked in the sprightly morning of 
her youth, I could not help recalling 
the principal featuies of her history, 
and heaving a siglr of mingled pity 
and veneration to her memory. 

Good Heaven 1 what an eventful 
life was hers ! "Jo speak of nothing 
else, the ai rival of the Engli^li in lier 
father’s dominions must have appeared 
(as indeed it turned out to be) a most 
portentous phenomenon. It is not 
easy for us to conceive the amaze- 
ment and consternation which must 
have filled her mind, and that of her 
nation, at (he first appcnrniice of our 
countrymen. TIkmi' great ship, with 
all her sails sj)read, advancing in 
solemn maje.*>ty to the sliorc ; their 
complexion ; their dress ; their lan- 
guage j their domestic animals ; then- 
cargo of new and glittering wealth ; 
and then the thunder and irresistible 
force of their artillery j the distant 
country announced by ibem, far be- 
yond the greater water, of which the 
oldest Indian had never heard, or 
thought, or dreamed—all tliis was so 
new, so wonderful, so tremendous, 
that I do seriously suppose, the per- 
sonal descent of an army of Milton's 
celestial angels, robed in light, sport- 
ing in the bright beams of the sun and 
redoubling their splendor, making 
divine harmony with , their golden 
harj)'i, or playing with the bolt and 
chasing the rapid lightning of heaven, 
would excite not more astonishmcrit 
in Great Britain than did the de- 
barkation of (he English among the 
aborigines of Virginia 


Poor Indiaus ! Where are thejr 

now ? Indeed, rny dear S . tint 

is a truly afflicting considei’ation. The 
people here may hay wliat they please; 
but, on the principles of eter nal truth 
andjustice, they have no right to this 
country. They say that they have 
bought it — bought it! Yes; of 
whom ? — OT the /j)oor trembling na- 
tives who knew that r efusal would bo 
vain ; and who strove to make a merit 
of necessity, by seeming to yield with 
grace what they knew that they had 
not the power to retain. Such a bar- 
gain might appease the conscience of 
a gentleman of the green bag, ** worn 
and hackneyed” in the and frauds 
of his profession; but in heaven’s 

chancery, mv S , there can be 

little doubt tnat it has been long since 
set aside on the groiiifd of duress. 

Poor wretches! No Vonder that 
they are so implacably vindictive 
against the white people ; no wonder 
that the rage of resentment is handed 
down from generation to generation ; 
no wonder that they refuse to asso- 
ciate and mix permanently with their 
unjust and cruel invaders and ex- 
terminnlers ; no wonder that in tlie 
unabaling spite and frenzy of con- 
scious impotence, they wage an 
eternal war, as well as they are able j 
that they triumph in the rare oppor- 
tunity of revenge ; that they dance, 
sing and rejoice^ as the victim shrieks 
and faints amid the flames, when they 
imagine all the crimes of their op- 
prcs'iois collected on his head, and 
fancy the spirits of their injured fore- 
fathers liovering^ over the scene, 
smiling with ferocious delight at (he 
gratckil spectacle, and feasting on the 
precious odour as it arises from the 
burning blood of the white man. 

Yet t he people her e affect to wonder 
that the Indian^ arc so very unsus- 
ceptible of civilization ; oi’, in other 
words, that they so obstinately refuse 
to adopt the manners of the white 
men. Go, Vii-ginian ; erase, from 
the Indian nation, tlie tradition of 
their wrongs ; make them forget, if 
you can, that once this charming 
coiiiitiy was theirs ; that over these 
liclds, and through these forests, their 
beloved forefathers once, in careless 
gaiety, pursued their sports and hunted 
their game ; that every returning day 
found them the sole, the peaceful, tb« 
2 C 2 
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happy proprietors of this exten‘»ive 
and beautiful domain. Make them 
forget too, if you can, that in the 
midst of all iliis innocence, sim- 
plicity, and bliss— the white man 
eame ; and lo ! — the animated chase, 
feast, the dance, the song of fear- 
less thoughtless joy over ; that 

ever srnce they liJtVe been made to 
drink of the bitter cup of humiliation ; 
treated like dogs; their lives, their 
liberties, the sport of the white men ; 
their country and the graves of their 
fatliers torn from them, in cruel suc- 
cession : until, driven from river to 
ri vi r f om forest to forest, and through 
a peiiod of two bundled years, rolled 
back, nation upon nation, they find 
themselves fugitives, vagrants, and 
strange! s in their own country, and 
look forward to the certain period 
wiien I heir descendants w'ill be totally 
exiingiTished by w'ars, diiven at the 
poini of the bayonet into the western 
ocean, or reduced to a fate still more 
deplorable and horrid, the condition 
of slaves. Go, administer the cup of 
oblivion to recollections and antici- 
pations like these, and then you will 
cea'ie to complain that the Indian 
refuses to be civilized. But until 
then, surely it is nothing wonderful 
that a nation, even yet bleeding afresh 
from the memory of ancient wrongs, 
perpetually agonized by new outrages, 
and goaded into desperation and mad- 
ness at the prospect of the certain 
rum which awaits their descendants, 
should hate the authors of their mi- 
series, of their desolation, their de- 
struction ; should h;jle their manners, 
hate ilieir colour, their language, their 
name, and every thing that belongs 
to them. No; never, until time 
sha 1 w'ear our the history of their 
sorrows and their sufferings, will the 
Indian be brought te love the white 
man, and to imitate his manners. 

Great God I lb reflect, my S— , 
that the authors of all these wrongs 
were onr ow'n epuntrymen, our fore- 
fathers, protessors of tlie meek and be- 
nevolent religion of Jesus I Oh ! it was 
impious; it was unmanly; poor and 
pitiful! Gracious Heaven I what had 
these poor people done ? The simple 
inhabitants of these peaceful plains, 
what wrong, what injury, had they 
ffered to the English ? My soul 
melts with pity and shaipe. 


As for the present inhabitants, it 
must be grants that thev are com* 
paratively innocent : unless indeed 
they also have encroached under 
the guise of treaties, which they 
themselves have pi-eviously contrived 
to render expedient or necessary to 
the Indians. 

Whether this'have been thecaseor 
not, 1 am too much a stranger to the 
interior transactions of this country to 
decide. But it seems to me, that were 
I a president of the United States, I 
w'ould glory in going to the Indians, 
thiowing myself on my knees before 
them, and saying to them, ** Indians, 
friends, brothers, oh ! foigive my 
countrymen ! Deeply have our fore- 
fathers wronged you ; and they have 
forced us to continue the wrong. 
Reflect, brothers ; it was not our fault 
that we were born in your country ; 
but now we have no other home ; we 
have no w here else to rest our feet. 
Will you not then permit us to re- 
main ? Can you not forgive even us, 
innocent as we are ? If yon can, oh ! 
come to our bosoms ; be, indeed, our 
brothers ; and since there is room 
enough for us all, give us a home in 
your land, and let us be children of 
the same affectionate family.’* I be- 
lieve that a magnanimity of sentiment 
like this, followed up by a corres- 
pondent greatness of conduct on the 
part of 'the people of the United 
States, would go further to bury the 
tomahawk, and produce a fraterniza- 
tion with the Indians, than all the 
presents, treaties, and missionaries 
that can be employed; dashed and 
defeated as these latter means always 
are, by a claim of rights on the part 
of the white people which the Indians 
know to be false and baseless. Let 
me not be told that the Indians 
are too dark and fierce to be aft'ected 
by generous and noble sentiments. 

I will not believe it. Magnanimity 
can nev^ be lost on a nation which 
has produced an Alknomuk, a Logan, 
and a Pocahuntas. 

The repetition of the name of this 
amiable princess brings me back to 
the point from which I digressed. I 
wonder that the Virginians, fond as 
they are of anniversaries, have in- 
stituted no festival or order in honour 
of her memory. For my own part, I 
have little doubt, fronf the histories 
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which we liave of the first attempts 
9t colonrzing their country, that Poca- 
huntas deserves to be considei ed as the 
patron deity of the enterprise. When 
. It is remembered how long the colony 
struggled to get a footing i how often 
sickness or famine, neglect at home, 
mismanagement liere, and the hos- 
tilities of the natives, brought it to the 
brink of ruin ; through what a tedious 
lapse of time it alternately languished 
and revived, sunk and rose, some- 
times hanging, like Addison’s lamp, 

quivering at a point,’* then suddenly 
shooting up into a sickly and short- 
lived fiame } in one word, when we 
recollect how near and how often it 
verged towards total extinction, 
inaugre the patronage of Pocahuntas, 
there is the strongest reason to believe 
that, but for her patronage, the an- 
niversary cannon of the fourth of 
July would never Iiave resounded 
throughout the United States. 

Is it not probable, that this sensible 
and amiable woman, perceiving the 
superiority of the Europeans, fore- 
seeing the probability of the subju- 
gation of her countrymen, and anxious 
as well to soften their destiny, as to 
save the needless effusion of human 
blood, desired, by her marriage with 
Mr. lioite, to hasten the abolition of 
all distinction between Indians and 
white men ; to bind their interests 
and affections by the nearest and 
most endearing lies, and to make 
them regard themsel\esas one people, 
the children of the same great family ? 
If such were her wise and benevolent 
views, and 1 have no doubt but they 
were, how poorly were they backed 
by the British court ? No wonder at 
the resentment and indignation with 
which she saw them neglected; no 
wonder at the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment and vexation which site 
expressed to Captain Smith, in Lon- 
don, arising as well from the cold re- 
ception which she herself had met, as 
from the contemptuous and insulting 
point of view in which she found that 
her nation was regarded. 

Unfortunate princess ! She deserved 
a happier fate ! But I am consoled by 
these reflections; first, that she sees 
her descendants among ihe-most re- 
spectable fahiiJies in Virginia ; and 
that they are not only superior to the 
false shame of disavowing her as their 


ancestor ; but that they pride them- 
selves, and with reason too, on the 
honour of their descent ; secondly^ 
that she herself has gone to a country 
where she finds her noble wishe* 
realized ; where the distinction of co- 
lour is no more ; but where, indeed^ 
it IS perfectly immaterial “ what com- 
plexion an Indian or an African sua 
may have burned*’ on the pilgrim. 

Adieu, my dear S . Thii 

train of ihoiight has destroyed tha 
tone of my- spirits: when 1 recover 
them, ynu shall hear further from inc. 
Once more adieu ! 

Letter V*. 

Uichmondf Sept, 

This town, my dear S , is tha 

residence of several conspicuous cha- 
racters; some of whose names w^ have 
heard on the other side of the At- 
lantic. You shall be better acquainted 
with them before we finish this cor- 
jesponclence. For the present, |5er- 
‘mit me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance, the of the common- 

wealth of Virginia, and the 
of the United States. 

These gentlemen are eminent po- 
litical opponents ; the first belonging 
to the republican, the latter leading 
the van of the federal, party. Such is 
the interest which they both have in 
the confidence and affections of their 
respective parties, that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, for any 
Virginian to delineate either of their 
characters justly. Friendship or hos- 
tility would be almost sure to over- 
charge the picture. But for me, t 
have so little connection with thi.f 
country, or her concerns, either at 
present or in jjrospect, that I believe 
I can look on her most exalted cha- 
racters w'ithont envy, or prejudice of 
any kind ; and draw t?tem with the 
same cool and phi losojihic impartiality, 
as if I were a sojourner from another 
planet. If I fail in the delineation, 

• 'file donee of the inanusciipt begs 
that he inav not be coii'-ifleicd a.s re- 
sponsible for the accuiacv with which 
certain chaiacteis are delineated in 
this letter. [Jeseluts it |)iuely for 
the advantauc wliieli, lie Mipposes, 
youtliful leaders mjy deiive fioin the 
writer's refieclions on the character* 
attempted to be diaviu by him. 
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t lie fault must be in the hand or in the 
btfacl, ill the pencil or the judgment ; 
and not in any prepossession near my 
.heart. 

i clioose to bring those two cha- 
racters, before you, together j because 
they exhibit, with great vivacity, an 
Intellectual phenomemm, which I have 
noticed nioro than once before ; and 
in the solution of which 1 should be 
pleased lo see }onr pen employed : 1 
mean the very diflercnt^clenly in the 
movement of two sound minds, which 
on all subjects, wheiein there is no 
mixture of [Kii ly zeal, will uliimately 
come to the same just conclusion. 
What a pity it is that Mr. Lficke, 
while he was dissecting the human 
understanding with such skill and 
felicity, did not advert to this chaiac- 
feristic v'ariance in the minds of men. 
Irwtftild ha\e been in his power, by 
developing its causes, l illier to |)oinl 
to the remedy, if it exist at all, or to 
reheve the man of slow mind from the 
labour of fruitless experiments, by 
showing the total impracticability of 
bis cure. But, to our gentlemen ; 
and in order that yon may know them 
the more intimately, I w'ill endeavour 
to prefix lo each character a poi trait 
of the person. 

The of this common- 
wealth is th< — 

who was, not many years ago, the 

at Palis, lli'i present office 

is sufficient evidence of the estimation 
in which he is held by his native slate. 
In his .stature he is <ibout the middle 
height of men, rather firndy set, with 
notliiiig further remarkable in J^is 
person, except its ntuscular compact- 
ness and apparent ability lo endure 
labour. His countenance, when 
grave, has rather the expiession of 
sternness and irascibility ; a .smile 
bow'ever (and a smile is not unusual 
wiili him in"a social circle) light.s it 
up to very high advantage, ana gives 
it a most impressive and engaging air 
of suavityand benevolence. Judging 
merely from bi.‘» countenance, he is 
between the ages of forty-five and 
fifty years. His dress and personal 
appearance are those of a plain and 
mod’cst gentleman. He is a man of 
soft, polite, and even assiduous atten- 
tions ; but tlic.-ic, alt bough they are 
always well timed, judicious, and evi- 
dently the offspring of an obliging 


and philanthropic temper, are never 
performed with the striking and cap- 
tivating graces of a Marlborough or a 
Bolingbroke. To be plain, there is 
often in his manner an inartificial and 
even an aukward simplicity, which, ' 
while it provokes the smile of a more 
polished person, forces him to the 

opinion, that Mr. is a man 

ot a most sinceie and artless soul. 

Nature has given him a mind nei- 
llier rapid noi rich ; and therefore h« 
cannot shine on a subject which is 
entirely new lo him. But to com- 
pensate him for this, he is indued 
uiih a spirit of generous and restles.s 
emuLilion ; a judgment solid, strong, 
and clear; and a habit of application, 
wliich no difficulties can shake, no 
labours can tire. 

With these aids, simply, be has 
in.ilified himself for the first honours 
of this country ; and pre.sents a most 
happy illustration of the truth of the 
maxim, Qni\(iueySua^ JorhmcpyJ'aber. 
h'or bis emulation lias urged him to 
perpetual and unremiNing inquiry ; 
liis patient and unwearied industry Has 
concentrated before him all the lights 
which others have thiown on the sub- 
jects of his consideration, together 
with all those whic h his own 'mind, 
by repeated efforts, is enabled to 
strike; while liis sober, steady, and 
fiVith 111 I judgment has saved him from 
the common error of more (]uick and 
biilliant geniuses : the loo ha>ty 
adoption ot specious, but false con- 
clusions. 

These qualities tender him a safe 
and an able counsellor. And by 
their constant exertion, he has amassed 
a store of knowledge, w'hicli, having 
parsed seven times llirongli the cru- 
cible, is almost as highly corrected as 
Iniman knowdedge can be: and which 
certainly may be much more safely 
relied on, than the spontaneous and 
luxuriant growth of a more fertile, 
but less cdiastened mind — a wild, 
where weeds and flowers promiscuous 
shoot.” 

Having engaged very early, first in 
the life cjf a solaier, thep of a states- 
man, then of a laborious practitioner 
of the law, and finally, again of a po- 
litician, bis inlellectunl operations 
have been almost entirely confined to 
juridical and political topics. Indeed, 
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it is easy to perceive, that the mind of 
^ man, engaged in so active a life, 
must possess more native suppleness, 
versatility, and vigour, than that of 

’ Mr. , to be able to make an 

Advantageous tour of the sciences in 
the rare interval of importunate 
duties. It is possible that ,the early 
habit of contemplating subjects as 
expanded as the earth itself, with all 
the relative inlere.sts of the great na- 
tions thereof, may have inspired him 
with an inditterence, perhaps an in- 
aptitude, for mere points of literature. 
Algernon Sidney has said that he 
deems all studies unworthy t lie serious 
regard of a man, except the study of 
the principles ol jii-it government j and 
Mr. — ■ — , perhaps, concurs with 

our countryman in this ns well as in 
his other principles. Whatever may 
have been the occasion, his acquaint- 
ance with the line aits is ceitninly 
very limited and superficial : but, 
making allowance for his bias towards* 
republicanism, he is a profound and 
even an elotjneiu statesman. 

Knowing him to be attached to that 
pplitical party, who, by their oppo- 
nents, are called sometimes democrats, 
sometimes jacobins ; and aware also, 
that he was a man of warm and even 
ardent temper, I dreaded much, when 
I first entered his company, that I 
should have been shocked and dis- 
gusted with the narrow, virulent, and 
rancorous invectives of party ani- 
mosityf. How agreeably, how de- 
lightfully, wanj^Jr disappointed ! Not 
one sentiment of intoleianre polluted 
his lips. On tin* coiitraiy, wdiether 
they be the offspring of rational in- 
duction, of the habit of surveying men 
and things on a great scale, of native 
magnanimity, or of a combination of 
all those causes, his piinciples, as far 
as they were exhibited to me, w'cre 
forbearing, liberal, widely extended, 
and great. 

As the elevated ground, which he 
already hoMs, lias been gained merely 
by the dint of application ; as every 
new step which he mounts be'jomes a 
mean of increasing his powers still 
further, by opening a wider hotizon 

t The cloven foot of tlic Briton is 
visible; or, else, why from the pre 
mises could he have expected such a 
fousequence? 


to his view, and thus stimulating his 
enterprise afresh, reinvigorating his 
habits, multiplying the materials and 
extending the range of his know- 
ledge; it would be matter of nosnr- 
prhe to me, if, before his death, llie 
world should see him at the head of 
the American admmii^tration. So 

much for the of the com- 

monw^ealth of Virginia: a living, an 
honourable, an illiistrions monument 
of self created eminence, w'orih, and 
greatness I 

[To he CQniinu€dJ\ 


Observations in Defence of 

PiTHINC. 

[From Lawnoicc’is Treatise en Cattle.] 

] T is also, I am convinced, tlie mere 
result ot a savage and barbarous 
habit, that oxen are mauled and 
aflriglited to death, too often gra- 
dually, by knocking on the head, in- 
stead of being laid gently and un- 
aware, to rest, by Lord Somerville’s 
method of pithing. I’hc scientific 
defence of knocking on the head, 
wduch mjiy be seen in the Shropshire 
Board Survey, and elsewhere, ap- 
peals to me superficial, and totally 
inconclusive. Du CLird’s theory, tha^^ 
there viny be acute pain u'ithout ex- 
ertion, and that an animal endures 
pain, whilst the body is quiescent, 
even if correct, is a poor foundation 
to build upon, ancj perhaps hi** paper 
might very well serve either side of 
the question. The acute sense of 
pain is greatly diminished by opiates 
perhaps totally exiingnished by that 
insensibility induced by an impedi- 
ment put to the vital functions. In- 
deed ptin must inevitably be a dif- 
ferent thing, whilst ar^animal enjoys 
the full powers of sensation, and 
under the suspension of those powers; 
nor ought we, ns the case stands, to 
think much of the degree of pain in- 
flicted, in the very short interval, be- 
tween the fall of the ox properly 
pithed, and culling his throat, allowed 
to he decisive : nor to set a hypo- 
thetical and supposititious pain, again.st 
the actual and dreadful one of a blow, 
or perhaps twenty, on thc5 skull, ex- 
pected and received under the ageu- 
niulated agonies of horror and affright, 
which last coiMidcl'ation^ however, I 
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am sorry to know^ is a source 
pleasure to many human beings ! 1 
grand point of humanity, is to give 
Ihe blow unsuspeciedj to which even 
n con‘'iderable degree of after pain is 
a feather in the balance. 

Mr. Home's paper (p. 250 u. s.) 
also looks bpth wtiys. In the com- 
mencement, it shews, that the mode 
adopted in this country, of killing 
animals by wounding the spinal mar- 
row, is less humane, than the more 
common f)ne of knocking them down. 
Whilst the conclusion proves by the 
most irresistible evidence, with which 
any tact ever was proved, tliat when 
the operation is properly pei formed, 
its success is complete. And where 
iies (he difficulty of properly per- 
forming ct his operation, with such a 
neverifailing facility and success, per- 
formed by (p. 244 u. s.) Mr. Smith 
and his apprentice at Wisbeach ; at 
Barjton, and generally on the banks of 
the* Humber j in Jamaica, and all 
over Euiope ? I am too impatient, 
perhaps, but I am lieart-sick of the 
refinements and arguments on this 
subject, of which indeed, 1 have cer- 
tain suspicions. With respect to the 
horrid toitures professionally inflicted 
on brute animals, the justice of the 
pleas for w'hich, J can never acknow- 
ledge, the very name of a once- noted 
dissector of living bodies, makes me 
shudder, and fills my mind with dis- 

f ust and imprecation. The cold- 
earted and arrogant replies to the 
compl.iinfs of justice and sensibility, 
were in the highest degree disgusting 
and detestable. 

Most astonishing it is to me, to find 
the Rev. and respectable author of the 
Survey, p. 246, correcting " well- 
meant reformers,’* for their error and 
want of success in this case, when we 
nlso find, as hSs been shewn, that the 
Operation of. pithing, properly per- 
formed, is completely successful, 
with the most decisive proofs ; proofs 
in truth, diffident either to pith or 
&i)ock on the head, the whole mass 
of science expended to prove the con- 
trary. The proper way, it se^ms, is 
to introduce the instrument upwards 
into the cavity of the skull, so as to 
divide the medullary substance. 1 
am, however, perfectly contented 
with the common mode of pithing, as 
infinitely more humane and easy^ uiao 


the favourite use of the axe. The 
phrases '^difficulty in getting new 
modes established,” and " the time 
and trouble,” are ominous, or rather 
fully explanatory. 

Some person, it seems, has lately 
been at the expen&e of taking out a 
patent for a new mode of slaughter- 
ing anitfials, which, if 1 understand 
it aright, is the barbarous one of 
hanging up heavy animals alive by 
thcrlieels, with pullies and assistants, 
under the pretence of improving the 
flesh. Happily the trouble and ex- 
pense of this mode will forbid its use. 


A Memoir on the Upas Tree. 
By D. B. Warden, Esq, Consol 
General of the United Slates^ at 
Paris, and Member of the Literary 
Society at Belfast. CommunicalA 
by Dr, Stephenson. 

[From Select Papers of the Belfast Lite- 
rary Society.] 

T he effects of the Upas Ticuli,* 
the poison of Java, on the ani- 
mal economy, have been lately ascer- 
tained by Dr. Delile, member of the 
Institute cf Egypt, and Mr Magen- 
die, a young 'anatom!‘‘t attached to 
the Medical School of Paris, f 


^ Not in Linnes System of Vege- 
tables. 

t In the 47th volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions we have an 
account of two i|g^tablc poisons, 
hiought from the river Amazons, by 
Coiulamiiie, of which the South Ame- 
ricans of Lamas and Ticunas mdke 
the same use as the inhabitants of 
Java. The plants from which this 
extract is made are no otherwise de- 
scribed, than that the French name 
them Lianes. Dr. Herissant dissolved 
these two poisons together, and found, 
when the solution was sufficiently eva- 
pdrated, that the vapour became dele- 
terious; it is innocent when taken 
into the stomach; it does not kill 
fishef, insects, or reptiles, when in-* 
oculat^ with it, hut is faml to quad- 
rupeds and birds: in these respects 
it is similar to the poison of vipers. 
The blood of animals killed with it 
was greatly determined to the lungs 
and the liver. Neither sugar nor salt 
are antidotes. Nothing but red-hot 
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7&is vwetable is of the genus 
Ur^chyt 0 s,f a small natural family^ 
having some relation to the apocinus.f 
Its juice, in the form of extract, was 
brought from Java, by the naturalist 
Leschenault, and is the same with 
which the inhabitants of that country, 
and of Borneo pioison their arrows, 
to render the wound mortal. 

A piece of wood, of the volume and 
form of a common writing pen, co- 
vered with the extract, was' plunged 
into the muscles of a dug’s thigh : in 
the course of a few minutes there was 
a general convulj^ion of ail the mus- 
cles, and a complete tetanus, J the 
members stiff, and the thorax during 
the paroxysm, motionless. The at- 
tack ceased for a few minutes, and 
was again renewed with redoubled 
force. The animal during the teta- 
nus preserves the use of its senses, 
except when the paroxysm is exces- 
hive and suspends respiration. In 
touching, with the hand, the region 
of the heart, to ascertain the niotipn 
of the circulation, a general tetanus 
ensued. The same effect took place 
in touching the head, paw, or tail. 
After a few minutes of repeated at- 
tacks, manifested by strong convul- 
sive throes, tetanus is induced by the 
tension of (he thoracic muscles, and 
this horrible torture then terminates 
in death. § 

iron, applied in time, cures with suffi- 
cient certainty. 

Jn the 70th volume of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions we have an ac- 
count of the effects of the poison of 
Ticunas by Abbe Fontana; he found 
by experiment that it had a similar 
effect upon quadrupeds and hiul?, and 
that It does not kill the cold blooded 
animals. The vapour of it when 
burnt, or in watery evaporation, is not 
injurious to anv animal. 

• Class, V. Pentandria. Order, I. 
Monogynia, genus 397f of Linn6. 

, t Apociniim of Linne. • 

, A spasmodic rigour of the muscles. 

§ Abbe Fontana found that a rab- 
bit infected with the American poi- 
€OQ, applied to' the slifl slightly 
scratched, began to shake in six mi- 
nutes, and show weakness ; in aiiotlicr 
minute it fell down motionless; at in- 
tervals it appeared convulsed; and irt 
fix minutes more it was quite deadv 
Univirsal Mag. Vol.XV'IU. 


In opening thebi^st and atidbineii 
of the dog, the arteries were filled 
with black blood, the common sign 
of asphyxia. The orifice of the wonhd 
had assumed a yellow brownish co^ 
lour.* The same experiment wa§ 
tried on a horse, several dogs, and 
rabbits, and wUh the same result, «x* 
cept that the animal, if strong and 
vigorous, resists a great number of 
convulsive attacks, but if weak, the 
third or fourth terminates in death. 

This poison injected into (he cavi- 
ties of the serous membranes of the 
above mentioned animals, was spee- 
dily absorbed, and death enaued> afte^ 
three or four tetanic throes. 

If applied to the surface of an iso- 
lated nerve, the posterior crural, for 
example, it has no effect ; but if put 
in contact with the spinal marrow, it 
instantly produces a tetanus *of those 
muscles, which receive nerves from 
that part of the spinal marrow where 
the poison was applied, and thrs teta- 


He found (hat one hundredth part of 
a grain in solution was sufficient to 
kill small animals, and that it is not 
always fatal, nor in all circumstances. 

* The American poison did not pro- 
duce any alteration i>jion the appear- 
ance of the wound. When mixed 
with the blood of an animal it prevents 
coagulation, but dors, not dissolve the 
red globules; hence he asserts that its 
effects arc not upon the nerves, but 
upon the blood. Livid spots were 
found upon the lungs, and they were 
often putiid. If any of the mineral 
acids are mixed with jhis extract, the 
poisonous quality is destroyed. It 
may then be taken into the stomach 
with safety, and applied by inocula- 
tion, without injury ; but the mineral 
acids applied to the muscles .of a poi- 
soned limb were genej'ally useless, and 
frequently dangerous. Vinegar and 
ardent spirits have no effect in de- 
stroying the poison. 

In the before-mentioned paper Fon- 
tana gave an account of his expen'- 
nienh with the distilled water of Lau- ' 
rocearasus, or laurel -water, upon ani- 
mals, ai.d found that it was not mortal 
h ’ ii^ocuiation, nor when forced into 
the blood by the jugular vein; but 
when taken into the stornacli by ab^ 
animal, even by the cold blooded^ it 
killed in an insUmt 
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nqs successively extends to the other 
muscles. ^ 

A tier It was ascertained, that its 
action depended on the insulated spi- 
nal marrow, it was retarded, or quick- 
ened at pleasure, by putting the poi- 
son into the vessels, in w^ich the 
blood had a shorter or, longer way to 
run, in order to arrive at the spinal 
marrow. The poison of the Upas 
ticif/i, injected into thefeinoral artery, 
and passing through the capillary ves- 
sels of the thigh, before it returns to 
the heart, did not act hall so prompt- 
ly, as when injected into the jugular 
vein, by the heart receives it 

suddenly, and afterwards transmits it 
to the spinal marrow. 

Injected into the veins and arteries, 
it was taken up by the circulating 
system, and*was immediately follow- 
ed by thd same fatal effects. 

Mixed with the aliments of the sto- 
mach, its action is slower, and does not 
take ^ace before the lapse of half an 
hour, and a greater portion is necessary 
to cause death, than in other cases j a 
dose of one-fourth of a grain stimu- 
lates the spinal marrow, without in- 
juring the functions of life. Hence 
it is believed, that it might be em- 
ployed as a useful medicine in those 
diseases which have their seat in this 
part of the nervous system. 

The family likeness which exists 
between the Upas ticuti and the ge- 
nus slrychnos, suggested the idea of 
trying the effects of some of its spe- 
cies, by administering a dose of a tew 
centigrammes in an aqueous or alko- 
holic extract, and they were found to 
be exactly the ^me. 

The above mentioned experiments 
on the spinal marrow were made by 
separating tl>e atlas from the occiput, 
and injecting the poison into the ver- 
tebral canal. So powerfully does it 
stimulate the spinal marrow, that al- 
though the animal was apparently 
dead, still it produced three attacks of 
tetanus. 

^ Mr. Lescbenault, in the relation of 
his voyage, will give a particular ac- 
count of tlie vegetable which pro- 
duces this poison, of which there are 
two species; the one already men- 
tioned, the ticuti and the Upas 
mtiarf which travellers and writers 
have confounded under the well- 
known naoieiif Bo Aon upas, so long 


the favourite object of young ppets 
and orators. They have lost a fine 
image, for it is -now ascertained, that 
men and animals ma)' not only ap- 
proach this tree with impunity, but 
that it may be handled without 
danger, and its juice extracted. — 
Mr. Leschenault brought with him 
a branch and leaves.* He says, 
that animals, wounded by the In- 
dians in the chace, by *> poisoned 
arrows, are eaten by them without 
injury, having taken the precaution 
to cut away that portion of flesh 
which environs the wound; a fact 
which was made credible by giving 
portions of rabbits, killed in this 
manner, to dogs and cats 

Dr. Delile announces in his thesis, 

* This alludes to the fabulous ac- 
count of the Upas tree, published in 
a London Magazine, for the year 85 
or 84, and copied into the notes upon 
Darwin’s Botanic (warden, under the 
third canto of the Loves of the Hants. 
The effects of this tree have been so 
poetically dc'^cribed, that the whole 
has been thought a fiction; but the 
French philosophers have demon- 
strated its existence, and, l)y experi- 
ment, shewn the effects of its juice 
upon tlie animal economy. Although 
in certain circumstances a poison, it 
may be used as a remedy in some ner- 
vous diseases. “ The poison tree of 
Java is said by its effluvia to have de- 
populated the country for twelve or 
fourteen miles round the place of its 
growth; it is called in the Malayan 
language, Bohon upas; with it the 
most poisonous arrows are prepared. 
Condemned criminals are sent to the 
tree to procure the poison, and are 
pardoned if they bring away a certain 
qualitityof it. Not only animals, as 
quadrupeds, birds, fish, reptiles, and 
vermin, but vegetables of all kinds are 
said to be destroyed by the effluvia of 
this noxious tree; so that in a district 
of twelve or fourteen miles round it, 
the face of (he earth is quite barren, 
strewed with the skeletons of men and 
other animals; affording a scene of 
melanchcfly, beyond what poets have 
described, or painters delineated.’*-* 
Mr. Leschehault, by bringing with 
him a branch and leaves of the Upas 
tree, has put an end to these poetical 
fictions. 
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tbaltie will give a particular account 
6f the efi^ts of the Upas antiar, 
which is the strongest vomitive, and 
most powerful drastic yet known, and 
of course its efi^ts are very different 
from those of the former. The spe- 
cies of strychnos that have not a bitter 
taste, the strychnos potatotunii and 
the pomme de ventac of Madagascar, 
are quite innocent. 

Dr. Delile has made- experiments 
to find out some means of counter- 
acting the deadly effects of the Upas 
ticuii. Dogs apparently dead, by the 
immobility of the respiratory muscles, 
were restored to life by artificial re- 
spiration; air was injected into the 
lungs by means of a syringe, for more 
than an hour, during which time se- 
veral fits of tetanus were manifested, 
and the animal at length revived. It 
was proved, that opium and marine 
salt were of little, or no use. 

Dr. Delile and Majendie, having 
fully ascertained the action of the 
Upas ticuti, nux vomica, and Ignqtia 
amara, on the spinal marrow, are of 
opinion, that they may be employed 
as useful remedies in palsy and other 
diseases, which are occasioned by an 
atony of the spinal marrow, as they 
powerfully stimulate all the muscles, 
which receive their nerves from that 
important organ. 

Paris, Aug. I2th, 1809. 


Account of Palermo. 

[From Galt’s Voyages.] 

A LL the descriptions that I have 
seen of the capital of Sicily are 
rather defective than incorrect. Only 
the finest things are brought into the 
picture; the great masses of mean 
and slovenly objects, which every 
where offend the eye in the original, 
are excluded, by the prejudices of the 
taste of travellers. Palermo, not-, 
withstanding the number and archi- 
tectural magnificence of its palaces 
and churches, has an air of tawdry 
want, such as cannot be distinctly 
described. Poverty seems really to 
be the ordinary condition of the 
people*from the top to the bottoni. 
The ground stories of the noble edi- 
fices in the Via Toledo, as well as in 
the other great streets, would never 
have been converted into shops and 


oofiee-hbuses, could the prtneei and 
dukes above-stairs have easily done 
otherwise. 

It is' the custom here for tradesmen 
of all sorts to carry on (heir respective 
employments in the open air. The 
number, in particular, of shoemakers 
and tailors at work in the Via Toledo 
is rnconceiyable. Indeed the crowd 
of persons in the streets is much'be* 
yond any thing that I have elsewhere 
seen ; certainly much greater than in 
London. But, considering the extent 
of the city, only four miles within 
the circumference of the walls, it is 
impossible to be believec^ that the 
population is so great as the* Sicilians 
allege. They talk of three hundred 
thousand inhabitants; a number, not- 
withstanding that the people swelter 
by dozens together iti very small 
apartments, not to be credited. The 
population of Palermo may be equal 
to that of Dublin. 

It appears to me, that it is not only 
the practice of the Sicilian tradesmen 
to work in the streets, but that par- 
ticular streets in Palermo are, in some 
degree, appropriated to certain occu- 
pations: not that each trade exclu- 
sively attaches itself to any one part 
of the town, but, generally speaking, 
it has a local situation, where it may 
be considered as predominant. The 
Via Toledo seems to be the grand 
emporium of all the professions de- 
pendant on fashion. Another street 
IS almost entirely occupied with bra- 
siers ; and there is perhaps not a more 
noisy spot in all Europe. Our thin 
tinned iron scarcely seems to be known 
here ; but considei^ble quantities of 
block tin are used in the manufacture 
of lamps, forks, and other culinary 
and table utensils. In a third street I 
observed a number of female children, 
in almost every bouse, employed in 
tambouring ana enfbroideriiig muslin. 
The manufacture of muslins nas been 
introduced some time, and succeeds 
so wdl that it already consumes the 
principal part of the cotton raised in 
the district of Terra Nova. The chief 
establishment is at Caltanissetta, an 
inland town, rather distinguished for 
its linen trade. The latter branch is 
much indebted to the war, which has 
raised the price of German linen so 
high, that the Sicilians are obliged to 
have recourse to the productions of 
2D2 
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their own Iponj^.^, Thp woropn are 
the weavers ; their wages are about 
per day. The same quantity and 
Kind of goods which were sold in the 
year 1 792 for a dollar, are increased 
in value to above a dollar and a half. 
In the neighboiirliofxl of the tam- 
bourers** street ihete is a lane entirely 
occupied by chalr-malfers and bed- 
smitns. It may be necessary to ex- 
plain what the latter profession isj 
which, I iliinkj does some credit to 
the Sicilians, if it originated with them. 
The climate of this country is pecu- 
liarly congenial to the engenclering 
of bu^;sand other anti dormists^ and 
the inhalfitants, in consequence, I 
imagine, have renounced bedsteads of 
wood, and adopted iron ones. Were 
the frames made of cast metal, they 
might be rendered ornamental, and 
could be.piocured, 1 should think, 
much cheaper than the hanjmered 
iron, which is the only kind at pre- 
sent in use. 

THE JESUITS. 

The college of the Jesuils in the 
Via I'oledo, is the finest building in 
Palermo. It may not occupy so much 
ground as Christ Cliurch in Oxford, 
or Trinity in Cambridge, but in 
architecture it excels them j and it is 
adorned with more costly ornaments. 
The stairs and galleries are spacious. 
The steps of all the former are made 
of large single blocks of marble, and 
the walls of the latter are hung with 
pictures and portraits, several of 
which are said to be very good. 

Were we to judge of the character 
of the Jesuits by the singular manner 
in wliicii their s.ecular and ecclesi- 
astical superiors have treated them, 
we should conclude that they were 
a highly dangerous, and even a cri- 
minal fraternity. But were we to 
judge by their undertakings, or by 
comparing themcvitli the other mo- 
nastic societies, or by the tendency 
of tlieir general views, and particularly 
by the reasons which led to the abro- 
gation of ihejr order, our conclusion 
might be different. Jn the province 
of m^gqay. where they enjoyed the 
liberty of fpljowing tlieirown systems 
completely,, every thing in their go- 
vernn^enl;, as far as concerned the 
public.;V(^as excellent. Steadily and 
direcd^ pursuing the great end for 
wh^ir governments were ordained. 


they made rapid progress in the for-* 
mation of a community in which lets 
of public benefit were the only means 
of promoting private advantage. Whe- 
ther a state so constituted was cal- 
culated to last, is a question that 
would admit of much discussion. 
Those who think it was not, may 
allege the present relapsed and bar- 
barous condition of F*araguay ; but 
certainly the argument is npjt perfectly 
fair. The expciiment of the Jesuits 
was only in process when they were 
compelled to abandon their labora- 
tory ; and it cannot be just to say that 
the result which they expected would 
not have been realized, merely be- 
cause the fire happened to be suddenly 
quenched, and ihe app.iraiu^ destroy- 
ed. It might be stated, that the ten- 
dency of the system of the Jesuits was 
to obtain the m anagement of the po- 
litical machine of the world: to take 
it out of the hands oi the hei editary 
orders and of the miliiary ; and to 
substitute, in place of coeicion and 
prerogative, reason and persuasion in 
the regulation of national affairs ; to 
re-establish on the ruins of the empire 
of Christendom, which the reforma- 
tion had so effectually rent and un- 
dermined, another empire of opinion, 
over which their own enterprizing 
fraternity should have the sovereign 
influence. Without examining their 
profcsjvons (for as members of the 
Roman church their professions were 
necessarily in conformity to its doc- 
trines), let us only look at what they 
did : they formed a plan of intercourse 
and correspondence which extended 
to every country where they could 
obtain a footing; and they endea- 
voured to insinuate themselves into 
the confidence of mankind by every 
species of address that could procure 
an interest in the affections. Where 
a reputation of sanctity was the heist 
instrument of advancement, the Je- 
suits never failed to distinguish them- 
selves, by the correctness of their 
morals. W here dexterity and address 
were wanted, the members of the 
brotiierhood displayed a penetration 
and ability which have never been ex- 
celled. In short, by the exeicise of 
all the various modifications of genius, 
wherever talents excited admiration 
and acquired power, the Jesuits were 
discovered labouring for the ascen^- 



dancy. They were a, religious order, culous. Tl)is change h^ tTheb fiMI 
because Mie character of priests fa- causes those which M 

ciliiated their views. to the reformation in Luther's liene. 

Tlie tendency of the principles of That reformation originated jn the 
this celebrated society began to mani- exposure of doctrinal corruption^ S 
fest in so many various ways, and with and it was more because the monastic 
■ so great a uniformity of enect, that it institutions were not found to ^ au- 
caiiie to be considered as the result of ihorized by Scripture that they were 
a premeditated design. 'Tl|e secular abolished in the countries which em^ 
rulers of Europe were alarmed. They braced protestantism, than on account 
saw that herediiary rank and privilege of the flagitious lives of their mem- 
— all those things which they con- bers. But the doctrinal corruptions 
ceived to be the end for which go- are not now thought of ; nor do even 
vernments were instituted, would be considerations of morality much con- 
&ul)\erted by the Jesuits ; and, there- tribute to the increasing contempt 
fore, coalescing against the order, they with which the ecclesiastical profession 
effc*cied its abolition. A partial re- thioughout this pi evince of the'Papal 
litoraiion. however, has lately been empire is regaicled. The institmiona 
permitted in Palermo ; and the school of the church aie now generally esti- 
ot the ordei is numerously attended, mated by their temporal utility ; and. 
If the times and cirCLimstances in being found wiiliout value in this 
which the lestoratioii has taken place respect, are of course deemed og- 
be consideretl, we may peiliaps see pressive. 
cause to regard the Sicilian govern- the poor. 

nient as influenced, in this matter, by Among the most striking proofs of 
a broader policy than is commonly the decline of clerical vvealth and 
ascribed to its views. The success of* power in Sicily, is the falling off' in 
the French has lieen, undeniably, in the customary largesses to the poor at 
a great measure, owing to their ge* the gates of the convenes. The effect 
neral mental superiority. The very of this in the first instance is melan- 
errors of the Revolutionists proceeded choly. The state of the poor is gra- 
from a kind of moral rankness tliat dually become worse, and in Palermo 
led to undertakings, which were cri- the number of mendicants has visibly 
minal only because they were ex- increased within the last twenty years^ 
cesses. Armies having been opposed Borne time since, their distresses at- 
to their armies without effect, i| i.s tracted the attention of the govern- 
plaiisible to have recourse to a syste- ment ; and a large and extensive 
matic counteraction of their moral establishment, in imitation of our 
vigour. This i.s a refinement in po- English workhouses, was instituted 
licy, however, that seems hardly ere- to remedy the evil. The building, 
dible 5 but it ought to be remembered though not yet completed to the ex- 
thal in the court of Palermo there are tent of the design, would do honour 
many friends and admirers of Filan- to any state. The interior regula- 
gieri. lions are, T am told, efficient and 

THE CLERGY. judicious. The inmates amount to 

In Sicily, as in other countries, the several hundreds, and their employ- 
bierarchy has certainly seen the best ment is chiefly in the different pro- 
of its days. The youth no longer cesses of the manufadtories of silk, 
consider the service of the altar as the But however well intended, this ini 
apprenticeship of fortune, nor the stitution is found entirely inadequate 
livery of the church as the garb of to remove the distresses of the poor j 
honour. They shrink at the ridicu- and in proportion as the church con-^. 
lous appearance of gowns, cowls, and tinues to decline, the number of beg- 
fthaven crowns, compared with the gars must increa.se, until that salutary 
elegancies of worldly men ; aend the change in the habits of the lower 
indolence sof the mona.stic life is no orders, of which the cessation of their 
longer a sufficient recompence for gratuitous supply is the necessary 
submitting to its restraints. The forerunner, snail have taken place, 
church, having ceased (ober^arded The Sicilian gentry, particularly th# 
aa venerable^ S looked upon as ridi- females, have the reputation of being 
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▼eiy cHaritable. The whole nation, population. 

indeed, seems to have a great share The population of Sidly has fbt 
of benevolence. He must to strongly many vears been gradually increasing.^ 
prejudiced, indeed, who would aot The fact has been jncontrovertibly 
allow the conduct of this people, to established by recent extracts from 
one another, notwithstanding the ge- the parochial registers ; a fact suffi- 
neral distrust that individualizes tliem cient to prove that the condition of 
so much, to be bpth respectable and the inhabitants must be in a gradual 
kindly. state of improvement. It is deserving 

LUXURIES. of notice, that the increase of males 

Among the extraordinary things in has lately been out ofrall proportion 
the frame of the society of this coun- greater than that of females. In Pa- 
try, may be reckoned the exemption lermo the population has exceeded 
of articles of luxury from taxation, the increase of houses, and, in con- 
Neilher carriages, horses, nor houses, sequence, it is exceedingly difficult to 
are subject to assessment. Even fo- find an empty habitation. In the 
reign Wines in Palermo are rated at year I8O9 the demand was greater 
little more than the wines gf the than had ever before been known, 
island. But all those necessaries, of and was attended in many instances 
which the labourer requires as many with much inconvenience. Person.? 
and a.s much as the nobleman, con- who had given notice of removal, not ^ 
stitut9 the means of the revenue, being able to find houses, refused to 
Here the monopolies of biend, fish, quit at the term; and landlords, ift 
oil, &c. are annually farmed ; and order to avail themselves of the aug- 
the, privilege wf selling ice, which in merited value of their property, at- 
Paiermo is as mucli an article of ne- tempted to oblige the tenants either 
cessity as porter is in London, is dis- to remove or to pay a Mgher rent, 
posea of in the same manner. It is Thi.s excited much conversation : and, 
nardly possible to imagine a fact more as the Sicilians have a great deal to 
strikingly illustrative of the contempt say on all subjects, tlieir noise and 
with which the people of this island clamour at length reached the ears of 
are regarded. government, and it was thought ex- 

The quantity of Indian figs, or pedient to order that no person in the 
prickly pears, as they are sometimes posse.ssion of a house should, for that 
called, consumed in Sicily, is almost term, be forced to quit, nor any in- 
incredible. In every part of the crease take place in the rate of rents, 
country you meet with plantations of Thw sudden influx of inhabitants to 
Indian figs. In every village, stalls Palermo is supposed to be owing to 
*re seen covered with Indian figs. Neapolitan and other continental emi- 
At every corner of every street in grants. 

Palermo are piles of Indian tigs. If Although it cannot be doubted that 
41 Sicilian be' observed eating any Sicily, witniii the last ten years, has 
thing, it is certainly Indian figs. If begun to shew decided symptoms of 
he be carrying a basket, it is full of improvement, a fact confirmed by the 
Indian figs. Every ass that is seen testimony of those who have made 
coming into the city in the morning the statistics of the country their 
is loaded with Indian figs. Every study ; yet, in what concerns the art* 
peasant that is seen in the evening of decoration, Palermo has greatly 
counting his copper money on a declined. The buildinp erected 
stone, is reckoning the produce of hi.s during the early part of the last cen- 
Indian figs. If an article be bad, it is tury are on a more magnificent scale 
laid not to be worth an Indian fig; than those recently constructed* The 
and there"^ is nothing in the world style, if I may use the expression, was 
better than an Indian fig. It is the then more spacious, and the interior 
only luxury that the poor enjoy ; and, ornameRts more splendid. The walls 
like all other luxuries, it is exempted and ceilings of the apartments in the 
sfroiD taxation. new houses are either stained with 

I This is noble, and bespeaks simple colours, or painted in imita* 
proud and jealous of the bles- tibn of paper hangings, while the 
' r ling.** doors and pannellings are commonly 
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plain. But, in the old houses, the 
W^U are hung with satin and tapes- 
try^ the doors are gilded, and the 
pannelsare often covered with mirrors 
or pictures. This alteration, in the 
style of doniestic accommodation, 

' might lead one to conclude that Pa- 
lermo has fallen from its ancient 
opulence. But the falling off, in 
point of state and shew, may be owing 
to the introduction of a taste for more 
comfort and convenience. The resi- 
dence of the nobility in the* capital, 
during the reign of the present ting, 
has diffused among the tradesmen so 
much wealth, that a middle class has 
begun to arise here; while the fa- 
shionable competitions of the nobility 
in their entertainments has impaired 
fheir inheritance, and forced them to 
incur debts which no longer permit 
‘them to maintain the splendour of 
theTr ancestors. If, therefore, no 
palaces be now building, but many 
fariing into ruin, changes may be ob- 
served going on which more than 
compensate this disadvantage. The* 
suburbs of Palermo begin to indicate 
something like the formation of that 
comfortable middle class, which is the 
pre-eminent boast and distinction of 
England. 

TIME AND BELLS. 

One of the most puzzling things to 
an English stranger in Sicily is the 
mode of reckoning time. I was.se- 
veral days in Palermo before I under- 
stood it. or indeed suspected that it 
differed from ours, having either 
never heard, or forgotten, that the 
Italian mode of computing was dif- 
ferent from that of the rest of Europe. 
Sometimes the public clock in the 
Piazza Marina, where I staid, pro- 
nounced the hours with much audible 
distinctness, and there was little dif- 
ference between it and my watch j 
but it was ill general so incoherent, 
that I began to think that the intel- 
lects of the steeple were deranged. 
The servants in the hotel, bemg«ac- 
quainted wiih our way of reckoning 
the hours, never found any difficulty 
in understanding my orders or in- 
quiries which respected time,«nd they 
always answered according to our 
practice. I know not how long I 
might have coniinueil in this stale of 
ignorance and error, had I not over- 
heard a gentleman observe jocularly 
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that it was ooon to-day at thef sevWA 
teenth hour. This expression excited 
my attention ; and, after J got home* 
and had thrown myself on a stmha, I 
began to ruminate upon ir. ** Was it 
a scriptural mode of expression?** 
No : for the Jews reckoned from 

the watches of the^ight ; — What can 
it mearr?’'— At this interesting mo- 
ment, the waiter happening to come 
into the room, was, just as he entered^ 
asked by some one in the passage, 
what o'clock it then was ? — 
Twenty-one and a half," answered 
he. “ Tw'enty*one and a half o'clock !*• 
echoed I : ** why this is still more 
mysterious." 1 immediately started 
upright, and began to examine the 
waiter on the subject. The result 
was a most satisfactory explanation of 
the whole mystery, and ^ ample 
vindication ot the steeple from the 
suspicion that I had entertained of its 
sanity. The Sicilians, it seems, begin 
to reckon their time from sun-set, an 
hour after which is one of the clock ; 
in consequence, as the declination of 
the sun alters, the time by the clock 
at which it is noon also changes. 
Part of my error as to the public clock 
had arisen, I found, in consequence 
of its superior endowments, for it 
told quarters as well as the hours, and 
the hours only by half dozens. 

• The subject of clocks leads one, by 
the natural association of ideas, to that 
of bells. It is not the practice in these 
Catholic countries to hang the bells 
in our heretical manner, on moveable 
axles with great wheels that make 
the steeples quake to the foundations, 
but to fix them to a st^rtionary cro.ss-' 
beam. The rope is fastened to the 
tongue, immediately underneath 
which the bellman takes post, and, 
by shaking it backwards and forwards, 
produces the sound. This mode, 
though the noise is ifluch more dis- 
ordeny than with us, is really a very 
sensible one ; for certainly it is much 
better to move the tongue against the 
body, than the body against the 
tongue. I suspect that when bells 
were first imported among us, direc- 
tions for ringing them were omitted 
to be sent, and that our laborious 
custom must be considered es ano- 
ther proof of that wisdom of our 
ancestors which is so justly 
mired. 
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MOBILITY. me firmly by the amr, aud drevr me 

, Of the character and condition.of aside. Enrai^ed and ahirmed at this 
tlie Sicilian noliles I have uniformly my^iterioLis treatment, I shook him 
received but one opinion. The time fiercely from me. For about the 
of by far the greater number is spent time that one might count twenty, he 
in the pursuit of amusement, and of seemed to hesitate; and then, sud- 
any other olyect than the public good, denly coming back, repeated, in 
The most of them, are in debt, and Italian, witli considerable energy, " I, 

the incomes of but few are adequate I am the. Baron M . This is 

to their wants: many are in a state my palace; but I have nothing to 
of absoJiite beggary. eat !’' I looked at the*building, near 

One evening, as J happened to be the gate of which we were then 
returning home, I fell in witii a pro- standing: it was old and ruinous: 
cession of monks and soldiers bearing there was no lamp in the court-yard, 
an image of St. Francis ; and, not and only a faint light glimmering in 
having seen any thing of the kind one of the windows, 
before*, I went with the crowd into a Mistaking my silence and astonish- 
church towards, which the procession ment, he pulled out his watch, and, 
was moving. While reckoning the placing it in my hand, entreated me 
number of friars as they entered, and to give him some money. As 1 had 
having reached a hundred and seventy, no disposition to become a pawn- 
all excellent subjects for soldiers, a broker, 1 returned it with some ex- 
well-dressed gentleman came up to pressions of surprise, and took out my 
me, and, bowing, pointed to some of purse with the intention of giving it 
the prnaments as objects worthy of a to him, for it only contained two or 
.stranger’s curiosity; but, perceiving three small pieces. But here all the 
me shy of entering into conversation solemnityof the adventure terminated, 
with him, and the procession entering He snatched it out of my hand, and, 
the church at the same time, he emptying the contents into his own, 
walked or was forced by the current returned it ; and, wishing me good 
of the crowd away. tf'ght, ran into the gatew'ay. 

The idol being placed near the high in Sicily the number of the nobility 
altar, the crowd began to chaunt a is out of ail proportion to the popiila- 
h> mil. As they all fell on their tion, and they are too strong for the 
knees, and my tight prejudices andt government, without having any con- 
small clothes woulcl not permit me to notion with the people. It seemed to 
do the same, I turned into one of the me, that the great desideratum in 
.side chapels, and, leaning against the Sicily was a rediictioii of the number 
railing of the altar, began to speculate of nobility, and some constitution 
on the spectacle before me, when the wiiich w'ould subject them more to 
stranger again accosted me. Some- the corUroul of public opinion . — 
what disconcet ted by the interruption. Without something of this kind, the 
and by the forwardness of the man, I resources of the country can never be 
abruptly quitted my place. But, be- rendered available to the government; 
fore 1 had moved two steps, he ap- nor the government, however abso- 
proached, and, bowing, said, I am the lute it may be in name, made really 

Jiaron M , and my palace is efficient: and without this, I. may 

just opposite.* At this instant the add, the nobility themselves can never 
worshipper# rose, and the procession acquire respectability as a body. Were 
turning to go out at one of the side they rendered in any degree respon- 
<fonrs hear where we were standing, sibb to the public for their conduct, 
before J could retreat, 1 found mysdf there is a spirit of improvement in 
involved in the crowd, and obliged to Sicily abundantly strong to make it a 
go with the stream. When I reached considerable kingdom. Many of the 
the street, I found the stranger again poor yoimgdiminutiveBarons, Counts, 
at my .side. This is very exfraordi- and Marche.sies, who are deterred, by 
pary, thought I ; and, without seem- respect for their titles, from embark- 
ing to notice him, walked away. He ingin business, would, if relieved from 
followed; and when we had got out that restraint, soon be seen occupied 
of the nucleus of the throng, he seized in counting-houses, instead of lounging 
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brick, to, the great disgrace of a beau- and the men who have the charge of 
tiful marble portico. superintending the tenures of tliese^ 

TEADE. connections, should not only be ca- 

The general foreign trade of Pa- pable of understanding the importance 
lermo, appeared to me to be chiefly of the mercantile character, but also 
in the bands of the British ; and the be rendered incapable of impairing 
' supply colonial produce to be their own particular charge, without 
brought by the Americans. The incurring a positive |>enalty. The 
Americans have enjoyed this branch, negligence, however, of our diplo- 
which one might have cspected to matic relations with Sicily have now 
have been more naruially in our reached their extremity, and cannot 
hands, owing to the now impolitic be either longer concealed or en- 
adherence of our goxernment to that diired. 

principle of colonial policy, which in The territory immediately round 
a former age rendered it necessary to Palermo is cliiLlly devoted to the 
oblige the planters to send their pro- raising of supplies for the city. It 
duce to the mother country. One flirnislies little for exportation, though 
might have thougjlit that, having ob- its productions are various and nu- 
tained Malta, and considciing the merous. The king haWalely, for his 
great consumption of colonial produce own amusement, laid out a piece of 
jn the surrounding countries, con- ground with olive trees, where the 
sidering'also the hardships which our oil is prepared in the French manner, 
planters have suffered by the shutting What is made is said to be exct3lleiit ; 
of the ports under the domination of but the quantity, as yet, is tufling. 
the French, »<’iat a direct intercourse llie adjacent land not furnishing any 
would have be^en allowed from (he gieaf quantity of commodities tor ei- 
coloiiies to that idand. But the sur- portation, and the manufactures of 
prising degiec of Ignorance which our the town being generally in a rude 
diplomatic men sliew in the arrange- and humble stale, the trade of Paler- 
ments that they make und<T the idea mo is much less considerable than 
of promoting tiadc, but in effect to might have been expected from its 
abridge it, has prevented our planters wealth and population. The fficili ties 
from being benehted by the advan- for extending the commercial inter- 
lage w’liidi might have been deiived course with ‘the interior, stand much 
to tliem from our possession of Malta, jn need of improvement. The post- 
Nbr, ill our treaties with the Sicilian office establishment, so essential and 
government, has any care b(?en taken so fostering to mercantile business, is 
to gecure for us that degree of su- liere in a very contemptible condition: 
perior favour which we ought to so much so, that the British have in 
possess, considering the vast sacrifices some sort a post establishment for 
that are made on our part, for (ho themselves; chiefly in consequence 
defence of Sicily, 'fhe Americans of the imperfections of the Sicilian 
have, it is true, consuls in Sicily, but post-office, and partly on account of 
there is no diplomatic correspondence .the want of integrity in the officers, 
between the two nations: and yet as well as on account of the intriguing! 
they enjoy as great privileges, and distiustful, and prying spirit of iho 
more facilities to tiieir trade, than wc court. 

do; notwilhstAuding that there is a At a period not long past, it appears 
large British army quartered in the to have been the wish of the Nea,, 
fortresses, and a fleet specially ap- politan government, to give induce-' 
pointed for the protection of the island, ments to foreign merchants to settle 
riiis, no doubt, partly arises from the in Sicily ; and, among other regula^^ 
insignificant characters that we have tions for this purpose, one still exists 
had in our embassies at the Court of in Palermo, 'which seems to have 
Palermo. But our interests should been judiciously- contrived. It is, in 
be placed on a more distinct basis principle, the same as our^bondint? 
than on the personal pecufiarities of system j but, being. calculated more 
any individuals whatever. We are a for the detail of dealing, is, on that 
commercial^ in what respects account, more remarkable. It is also 

•ur conneiiod^l^ foreign powers; of greater antiquity. The mercllanti 
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are Allowed to land and lodge their 
goods in the warehouses of tne cus* 
tom- house, where they dispose of 
them to the small buyers, paying the 
duties as they sell. This, in the pre- 
sent state of the trade of Palermo, is 
highly admirable. There are few 
merchants in the city, who could 
command sufficient money to pay the 
duties at importation ; and the fo- 
reigner, on his arrival hercr is, in a 
great degree, enabled to transact his 
own business. The plan, however, 
requires revisal, and might be made 
a very excellent accommodation to 
the merchant. On a recent occasion, 
it was rather disturbed by the court ; 
but my obseft'ations relate, chiefly, to 
the general state of things ; and tem- 
porary accidents, oi enors, it is need- 
less to notice circiunstantially, unless 
they serve to illustrate general views. 

Account of the different Har- 
bours on the Coast Ireland. 

fFromWakctiold’s^* Statistical Accoiuit.'’] 

N othing tends more to pro- 
mote the flomishing state of a 
country than harbours ; but it is not 
suffi^cient that they are numerous, 
they must be safe as well as conveni- 
ent, and so connected with the 
rior,* that a ready cornmniv'cation 
can be established between them and 
the populous dijjtricts, where (he na- 
tional productions and manufactures 
are most abutKlanf. Ireland, on ac- 
count of its insular situation, enjoys 
in this respect, a very great advantage. 
Every ji.irt almost of its coast con- 
tains spacious, well sheltered, and 
"Commodious bays and harbours j but 
this is the case in particular, on the 
western side, from Water lord to 
Lougli Foyle, where (hey are more 
numerous than in the same extent of 

• Weld, in his American tour, vol. i. 
p* says, that sea poit towns do not 
floiinsli, which aic not well situated 
for carrying on inland tiade. New- 
port, the best hai hour in^America, is 
falling into deca\, for want of this 
communication. Again, p. hS, he 
describes the advantageous spot on 
svhirh the new city of Washington is 
built, e,80 miles inland, but still pos- 
sessing an access to the ocean. 
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coast, perhaps, in any other part of 
world. On the eastern side, nature 
has been Jess favourable, as it exhibits 
no harbours entitled to the same com- 
mendation. 

On this side, however, they are not 
so necessary as on the western > where 
the storms are fnore violent, and rage 
with a fury which can scarcely be 
coilceived, but by those who nave 
seen them. Some faint idea may be 
formed of the force with which the 
waves are impelled by the western 
winds from the Atlantic, ^ when it is 
known, that blocks of limestone, ten 
or twelve feet in diameter, are thrown 
up on ledges of rock, several feet 
high, near Doolefl, in the county of 
Ciare; and at the same place there 
is a barrier of water-viom stones, 
some of them many tons in weight, ' 
raised above twenty feet high, across 
a small l»ay, into wdiich fishermen 
used to land friun their boats, and 
where their former quay, siirrbu tided 
with huts, remains many yards from 
the sea. This has occurred in the 
memory of persons still living. 
Where the coast is rocky, the sea is 
daily gaining on the land ; but where 
fine sand forms the barrier, the land 
is inci easing. This eflect is produced 
in a veiy rapid degre^e at a small dis- 
tance beyond the Pigeon-house, and 
on the North Bull, near Dublin; in 
a few years there will be pastures, or 
at least rabbit-warrens, on the sands, 
and, if a little pains were taken*, thia 
effect might be accelerated * 

Proceedinjj from Lougli Foyle to 
the eastw^ard, (he |ir.st place wbidi 
may be calW a port, is Coleraine; 
but it is merely a bar haibour, capa- 
ble of admitting only vessels of small 
burden at the time of high water, and 
upon which considerable sums of 
money have been expended to very 
little purpose. 

P’rom Ballycastle to Carrickfergus 
there is no harbour whatever, unless 
a sort of stone^ pound at Portruah be 
entitled to that appellation. 

Belfast stands at the extremity of an 
extensive bay, and has tlie advantage 
of a large and commodious harbour, 
capable of affording excellent Reiter 
to vessels which may be beating to 
the westward, and which here nave 
, 

• Dutton’s Sorvoy of Clare, p. 4, 5.' 
2 E? 
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to contend wiih a most impetuous 
tide, flowing along a rocky coast>, 
bordered with high cliff-i. 

Be\’ond Belfast, New^ry, Drogheda, 
Dublin, Wicklow, Arklow, and >Vex- 
ford, have all been converted into 
ports; but through necessity, as they 
are merely harbour'^; Slid more dan- 

f erous shifting sands than those which 
ere present themselves, can haidly 
be any where found. Such places 
can never be kept clear for naviga- 
tion vvuhont a sufficiency of back 
water to sweep away the sand depo- 
sited by the tide, and, unfortunate ly, 
those here., mentioned are exticmely 
defieiont in this respect. Various 
schemes have been'pioposed for im- 
proving the harbour of Dublin, and 
imme/ise snips liave bcfui expended 
for that purpose, but hitherto wilh- 
ouf success. A pier has been run out 
from Ringsend to the distance of 
three miles, in order, no doubt, to 
prevenp'the sand from being acoumu- 
latcd at the month of the harbour by 
the tide, and thus to secure a safe 
port j but It has been found, that no 
Knlwark of this kind, however far it 
may be carried, will obviate the evil. 
The sand still settles at it.n extremity,, 
and pre-ents no Ic'^s danger at an in- 
creased distance, than it did at a less 
Many of the plans adopted have been 
formed on piinciples directly con- 
trary to those pursued by nature, in 
depositing the sand brought up by 
the tide, and therefore the attempts 
founded upon them have always mis- 
carried. If any thing effectual can 
be done, it must be by assisting an 
agent too powerful to be controlled 
by the strength or ingenuity of man. 
As the water of the Liffey is now 
wasted by being mingled with the 
tide, or divided into small streams, 
which run into l^jsser channels, and 
empty themselves into the bay, why 
not collect them together, and shut 
up the water till the tide is down ? 
Were the whole then let loose into 
its natural bed, its force would drive 
the sand before it, and' form a free 
passage, which would enable ships 
and vessels to enter the harbour in 
safety. In this scheme there is no- 
thing eontrary to the order of nature ; 
and though, t^^here such obstructions 
occur, a perfect harbour is not to be 
expected^ a much better one might 


be formed, or, at any rale^ the diffi- 
culties of the present might be les- 
sened* 

Wicklow and Arklow scarcely de- 
serve the name of harbours, and 
therefore any description ot them is 
useless. 

Wexford stands at the moulh of a 
stream which ftows over shifting sand, 
and therefore the pa'^sagev into the’ 
habour are continually cbanp;ing their 
place, so that no certain rules can be 
laid down for en.ering it. 

From Waterford, proceeding west- 
ward, the coast abounds with noble 
harbours, which may be put in com- 
petition with any in the world; of 
tbe^e, Cork and Raiitry Bav aie par- 
ticularly worthy ot notice. The latter I 
visited in tlie month ot Ocober, 1808. 
It is sui rounded by high mountains, 
and its whole shore is indented witlv 
small creeks and inlets, in all of 
which the aiv borage gioiind is good. 
GlanganilFis hii;lily dibtingiiished, on 
account of its l)eauty, and it is enti- 
tled to no less prai-e for its safety, 
and the shelter it affords Iroin the 
winds. In coasting along the eastern 
shoie, I had a distant prospect of Bere 
Island, between which and the main 
land, formed by the Hungra moun- 
tains, there is a sheltered roadsfed, 
called Berehaven ; it is nine miles 
long, and three broad, and has forty 
fathoms of water. 

Blacksod harbour, Killybegs, and 
Loiigb S willy, are said to be equal to 
any in the world. 

The entrance to Longh S willy is 
between two high cliffs, within which 
there is a spacious bason, where the 


• In a paper inserted in the Philoso- “ 
phical Traniactions, hv W. Molineiix, 
Esq. R S.S. it is stated, that at the Bar 
of Dublin, on the new and full moon, 
a south-south-east moon makes high 
water; that is, at Ijalf an hour past 
ten; al^ Rings End at three quarters 
after ten; at the Custom Mouse at 
Dublin, at eleven.— On the quarter 
days, high water on the bar at five 
o'clock; at Rings End at a quarter 
past five, and at the Custom House at 
a quarter past five. A southerly wind; 
between S.S.E. and S.S.W. blowing 
fresh, makes it flow near half an hour 
longer than its i^sual couri^e. Vol. xvi, 
No. 184^ 
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whole navy of Great Britain might 
remain in perfect security at sinj^le 
aiK'hor. When the entrance is view- 
ed at a disianre, it appears so narrow 
that on^ miglit imagine it capable of 
•being shut by a pair of floodgates. 

Cork harbour, the ro idsted^tween 
the island of Bere and the njnin land, 
called Berehai'en. and a roadsted near 
the prumoniory of lahart, in the 
Shannon, are the parts generally used 
by the kmL>’s ships, which are sta- 
tioned or rrLii-.i ng on the coast of Ire- 
land They occasionally also run in- 
to Dublin harbour and Belfast Lough. 

The toilf)wing are the'coinmercial 
pons fn^qiiented by vessels connected 
with foreign trade : 

Be fist lx)iidonderry 

Cell linglbrd, or Newry, Lunerick 
Cork Sligo 

Dublin Waterford. 

Besides these there are others, used 
chiefly by the vessels engaged in the 
trade with England and Scotland, 
such as; — 

Drogheda Tralee 

Dundalk Wexford 

Dungarvon Westport 

Galway Wicklow 

Kilrush YoughalJ. 

Small coasting vessels are not so 
nurnerons in Ireland as might be ex- 
pected, in a country so much inter- 
serted by rivers and estuaries, whycli 
afford an easy communication with 
the interior parts of the island. 

To give a full account of all these 
different harbours, and of the advan- 
tages they possess in a commercial 
point of view, would require a com- 
plete treatise. But as it is necessary 
to say a few words on the subject, 
I shall confine my observations to the 
following : 

Belfast . — The whole neighbour- 
hood of this lough and port was for- 
merly occupied by persons engaged in 
the linen manufactory ; but that of cot- 
ton having been lately introduced,, a 
considerable quantity of the raw mate- 
rial is imported from the West Indies, 
and maniifactured into calicoes and 
muslins, which give employment to 
m-iny weavers. This circumstance, 
and the linen trade, will render Bel- 
fast the great commercial port of Ire- 
land. 

Curling ford^ or Newry, — Lar^c 
‘ quantities of butter brought from the 


adjoininjg districts by the ^nal, .wbidf 
comes from the county of Tyrow^ 
are shipped at this port ; and it lias its 
share also In exporting the linen xqsl^ 
nufactured in the neighbourhood, 

6V^.— The city of Cork stands at 
the distance of .seven or eight miles 
from the bay and harbour, m the lat-* 
ter of which is an island of considera^ 
ble extent, called Great l.sland, cbiv 
taining the town and quay of Cove. 

The town of Cove, a few years a^o, 
was only a collection of mud caoins 
cn the south side of the island. Th^ 
shore was the property of Mr. Smith 
Barry, and Lord Middleton, tKe for- 
mer of whom, at his death, left 
30,0001. (o be expended in the im- 
provement of his estate. A quay was 
therefore constructed at an e^iormous 
expense, and a market-house has also 
been built, but unfortunately these 
improvements are at the west extre- 
mity of the shore, and the best jn- 
,chorage ground lies more to the east, 
opposite to the property of Lord Mid- 
dleton. About tliree years ago, his 
lordship promised to his tenants 
leases Of 6 1 years, and in consequence 
of this advantage, they were induced 
to lay out money in building, so that 
in the course of two summers, a town 
consi.sting of stone edifices Avas erect- 
ed. But the leases were not arrived 
when I was at Cove, in November, 
1808. and the progress pf the building 
was suspended. 

Trading vessels of any size are 
stopped by a bar in the river, at a 
place called Passage, and as they can- 
not ijroceed further, the^^ are obliged 
here to load and unload. 

Cork being situated to the south of 
the great grazing counties of Ireland, 
this port IS the staple for salted pro- 
visions, of which it exports large 
quantities. • 

Dublin is connected with the inte- 
rior parts of the country, by the Lif- 
fey, and the Grand and Royal CanaiSj. 
the former of which ha.s two branches, 
6ne of these proceeds to the Shannon 
and the other by joining the Nore at 
Carlow, extends the communication 
to Waterford. This city, in addition 
to its being the largest in the country,, 
and the iSSt of government, derives, 
great benefit Yrom its various manu- 
factures, as well as from those in the 
neighbourhood, and.frora the agricuL- 
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tural produce of manv counties sent Ross seems to a much more conve'ni- 
hither by the canal to be shipped. cut place for foreign trade, and to 
Londonderry is a city and port, si- afford a greater hope 6f its becoming 
toated on the borders ot Longh Foyle, an important harbour, as ships of bur- ' 
at the distance of some miles Irom the den can come up to the quay even at 
tea; the entrance to the port is nar- low water, 

row. Its ciiief trgde arises from the Drogheda, though a bar harbour, 
connexion which subsists bt^.lwcen it is a piacQ of considciable trade. It 
ami America, and it is the principal lies opposite to laver-pool, and as the 
cJiannel for those numerous emigra- l^oyne is navigable iifk to the town, 
tions of the northern presbyteiians, large quantities ot cornarehereship- 
which so often take place. ped. Coals are impoited here, and 

Limeiivk stands in the interior of sent by the river into the , interior, 
the country, at the distance of sixty and, by means of a canal, as far as 
miles up -the Shannon; and on this Navan. 

accouht possesses suj^rioi* advantages, Dunda//;, as a port, is infeiior to 
being adjacent to some of the richest Drogheda, but it exports some corn, 
gracing and corn districts of Ireland. Dun^arvan is celebrated for its 
It enjoys, llieiefore, a larger share of coasting trade, of potatoes and birch 
the coni'* tratle than any "other port; brooms, humorously called fruit 
but it will derive far greater benciit and timber,’* which are sent to Dub- 
from its situation, when more' hn. iL isx well situated for a fishery, 
branches of communication are open- being distant only about eleven leagues 
cd by means of canals. fiom the NymphBank, which abounds 

is a small port, with (he linen with cod, ling, bkate, and 

manufactory in its neighbourhood; whiting. 

and beddes the advantage of e.xport- Galway stands on a bay of the 
ing butter and corn, has ni its vicinity' same name, in a very advantageous 
aconsiderable (ishery; but its impor- situation, but its trade is now almost 
taiK’e isnuicli lessened by tiie want of anniliilaled, on account, ai is said, of 
communication, as it is not connected the bad faith of its merchants, 
with the interior of the country cither Kdrush is a thriving and highly im- 
by a river or canal. proveable spot, situated on the banks 

The haiboiir of JVaUrford is conr tb^ Shannon, and exports corn to 
jiected with three ri\ ers, the Barrow, Scotland. By relefring to the sub- 
theNore, and the Suir, which there joined note, being the substance of a 
cjischarge themselves. The city niemoraiulum whicli I made in the 
stands at the distance of about eight course of my tour, the reader will 
miles from t!ie scm, and the harbour perceive t(ie letisoii wliy it is not one 
extends almost twelve miles up the of the first ports in Ireland*. Mr. 

country, albthe way deep and clear; 

common tides rise here to the height * Oci. i8no. Kili ush.— This 
of fifteen feet; spiing tides to eigh- and a tract of country extend- 

teen or twenty. The Barrow is nan- ten miles one wav along the coast, 
gable to Thomastown, in the county belong, nnfoitnnatelv, to the Right 

ofKilkenny; theNore, by means of Hon/ Vandeleur^, a gentleman of 

the canal, etlablishes a communica- Dutch cxtiaciion. who^^e family oh- 
tion with Dublin and tlie Suir, and tained a giant of this land from the 
affords a passage through the county foifeiied estates of Lord Clare. Its 
of Tipperary, as far as Clonmel), ptfcuihar situation and vicinity to good 
-This extended communication with anchoiage ground, being the first in 
the interior would make Waterford a that noble livei* the Shannon, and to 
pla^ of great commeice, were not the rocky coast of Kerry aruf Clare, 
navigation impeded by a bar at the feiulerdt a place winch might be made 
entrance of the haven, which large the Liverpool of h eland. I But as the 
vessels cannot pass. There is a se- views of its propii^tur scorn to be di- 
cot^d bar, which runs acrosl*''the Suir, lectcd more to immediate gain, than 
besides the one which occurs alter its to t!ie piospcct of futuic advantage, 
confluence with the Barrow, and, in and confincvl rather to private interest 
consequence of these obstacles. New than public benefit, every liopeofUiu 



Ihr tours on Coast of Ireland. 


VatideJeur, ibis reported, defused^ 
company I.pndoncrs a lease of the 
Slob, vPifeTe they oflcred to build wet 
docks for the repair of vessels* in dis- 
tress, coming in from the west. It is 
asserted also, that he proposed siicf\ 
unreasonable terms, and asked so high 
rent, as entirely deterred these ad- 
^’enturcrs^ who, however, have since 
built hot and cold baths ab Miltown 
Malbay, twelve miles distant. This 
instance affords a strong practical 
proof of the mischief wliich often 
arises from large territorial grant.s, 
paiticulaily when ihey tall into the 
luiiids of men whose mode of reason- 
ing prevents them from ever enter- 
faming an idea of conferring a benefit 
either on iheir own posterity, or the 
public. In such cases, can any one 
reel the least regret, when he sees an 
extravagant heir dissipating an inhe- 
ritance, which becoming divided, and 
exchanging one master for many, 
communicates in this state new life to 
enterprise and industry ? 

Trnlee. — At tiiccnd of a bay of the' 
same name, is a l)ad hail.'oai, \^th a 
bar, from which co|)per ore is export- 
ed to Swansea, where it is smelted. 
The ships engaged in this trade, take 


kind must for the prt'^eiit he suupiess- 
ed. Mr, Vamlcleiii cliarues six shil- 
lings per foot m (VoiU for building 
giound, which f.xicnds thirty (eA m 
depth, let upon dctcriinnal>Ic lease-', 
this is the price in Bond-street. Ih-ur- 
ing iTianv complaints on llii> subject, 
I leiuaikcd to those who ^\elO most 
clamoi oil-, ‘‘Well, hut Mr. Vancle 
leiir lias built >ou a(|uay.” “ N?;,” 
replietl hall ado/en of v(uc'c^, ‘‘he has 
got a prcirciurneiit fioin tfje county for 
that.*’ A ^‘CutS'.nan, the master of a 
vessel, ami anothei person who inar- 
lied’a iScotswoimui, settled Ikmc, be- 
gan toe.vp(.it coin liy the tu'fb'o.vls, 
to Limcuck. Succeeding in tlicir 
cnterpiise, t’ncy hmU store-lum.'.es, 

and atteiwaids s!'i’'jjed Ov\ts in 
laiid ; a brasith ot tuHle, which, if 
coutlHILJed with \\nubr be ot 

great advantage to the conn ti v ; and i 
have no ^iout>t, that under a nioie 
^liberal mind^Hl landlc)^cl, the rmiuJa- 
tion which has thus been laid, nn.,.it 
render this a jdace of very great im- 
portance. 


h) wheb they return a lading of WeUi 

IK'xford haven has before ll tw 
large shelves, between which is tli# 
principal channel, where the water 
from four to five fathoms in depth | 
!)fter passing the bar, the water is 
from three to four fathoms, but jfby 
a gieat way after, only about ten feetf 
even at high flood, under the castle, 
where vessels conte to an anchor, 
there are four fiwhoms, and before ■ 
the town the same depth but pii 
account of the shallows, no vessels 
di awing more than ten feet, can pro- 
ceed to Wexford, but must load and 
unload in a creek near the m^uth of 
the haven, on the south side, where 
theic is a sufficiency of water, but no 
.shelter from the .south-west winds'. 
A considerable quantity of corn is ex- 
ported fioin this place to ITiverpooI, 
and the ships which carry it •bring 
back cargoes of coals. There is aLso 
a great mailing trade along the coast 
to Dublin, and some provisions .are 
sent hither for exportation, by the 
Sl.'inoy, tiom Enniscorthy, and other 
places in the interior. 

JVesfporl belongs to the Martjiiis of 
Sligo, who pursuing a system directly 
opposite to that ot Mr. Vandeleur, 
h.is ^udcavouretl to convert this place 
into a port; but as there is no con- 
nexion between it and tlie interior by 
suiy liver or canal, it can never pos- 
sess an extensive tiade. Besides, the 
adjacent, districts are thinly peopled, 
and the ncighbouihood produces logs 
com than almost any patl of Ireland. 

IVickhw harbour admits at pre- 
sent nothing but small, craft, as the 
bar, even atliigh tides, has only seven 
or eight feet water ; but it is said, that 
it miglit be much improved by the 
coubtiuction of a pier*. It is used 
chiefly in summer, and copper is ex- 
ported from it to Swaii^ea. 

Youghal is a bar-harbour, and the 
entrance is troublesome, and some> 
times dangerous ; but ships, when 
they have once entered'it, can lie in 
perfect security. Corn and provisions 
arc shipped here for England, and as 

^ • March 14, 1800. Wicklow.— IVff* 
Mills, o^the cop per- mi ties, h«ta form-* 
ed a plan for the improvement, of the 
haibour, at the expense ; 
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the Blackwater is navigable, the ex- want of proper charts^ this circiim- 
porl 9 might be coiisiderabiy increased, stance certainly requii esinvMjgation. 

These ^ hr 6 the pnnciple ports of The lots of a few ships, considering 
Ireland, and the greater part of them the present state of our navy, is not of 
possets on© advantage, which may be much importance; fheir place may 
considered of some value, that they be ea‘»ily supplied by others; but the 
are not liable to be frozen up in win- loss of brave men is a calamity which 
ter, like those of London and Bristol. cann<u he sufficichiiy deplored. I 
All the Irish ports were surveyed trust, th<4-t*fe*re, that means will be 
by the late Admiial O'Biien Drury, taken to obvi.ite, or, at any rale, to 
during the administration of the Mt?r- Ic«:‘-on this evil, if it arises in any man- 
quis of Buckingham, but the charts ncr fiom the cause ab('ve-mentioned. 
have never yet been published ^ Theie are officers in the navy well 

— qualified to make accurate sin veys of 

♦ In the course of the last winter, every dangerous coast which British 
more British sliips of war w'eic lost ships may have occasion to approach, 
than h*'® bcP*' *hc case in the same, and any money, laid out on an object 
«pace of time for main years. If it so interesting to the public, would 
he true, as some assert, that these mis- be considered bv every friend to hu* 
fortunes aie often occasioned by the inanity as well expended. 

.NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY,— (No. XII.) 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, uiiiathoniM caves of ocean bear, 

^ Full many a jttow’r is born to blush unseen, 

** And waste its sweetuess on the desert nir.” 

Gray. 


The Life of an Authoress. 
[From the “ Calamities of Authors.**] 


elegant genius, and a woman of po- 
lished manners, commenced the life 
of a female trader in literature. 


O F all the sorrows in which the Conceive the repulses of a modc.st 
female character may partici- and delicate woman in her attemps of 
pate, there are few more affecting appreciating the value of a manuscript 
than that of an authoress j often insu- with its pm chaser. She had frequent- 
Igted and unprotected in society — with* ly returned from the booksellers to 
^11 the sensibility of the sex, to en- he/ cheadful solitude, to hasten to her 
counter miseries which break the spi- bed. In ail the bodily pains of mi- 
rks of men; and (he inconveniences sery, she has sought in uneasy slum- 
arising from that delicacy which trem- hers a temporary forgetfulness of 
Lies when its quits its retirement. griefs which were to recur on the 
My acquaintance with an untortu- morrow. Elegant literature is always 
natelady of the name of Eliza Ryves, of doubtful acc^tance w ith the pub- 
was casual and interrupted ; yet I lie, and Eliza Ryves came at length 
witnessed the bitterness of hope de- to try the most masculine exertions of 
ferred, which maketh the heart sick.’* the pen. She wiote for one neWspa- 
She sunk, by the slow wastings of per much political matter ; but the 
grief, into a ^rave, which probably proprietor was too great a politician 
does not record the name of its martyr tor the writer of politics, for he only 
of literature. praived the labour he never paid ; 

She wajHlescended from a family of much poetry for another, in which, 
dislinctioh in Ireland ; but, as she being one of the correspondents of 
expressed it, “ she had been deprived Delia Crusea, in payment of her 
of mt birth-right by the chicanery of verses she got nothing but verses j 
la^‘ ,In her former hours of trail- the mosjt astonishing exertion of a fe- 
itfunlity she had published some ele-^niale pen was the entire ccmpositioni 
«^nc odes, had wTitten a tragedy, and of the historical and political portiom 
comers, all which remained in MS. of some Annual Register. So littld 
III her distress she looked up to her profitable were ail these laborious and 
.Jteu as a source of existence ; and an original efforts, that evety day did not 
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brf»g its " daily bread.** Yet even peated the treacbemus prm^Ucrdf itt 
in wr poverty, her natiye benevo- brother. The mystericmB arlsofpro- 
lencecould make ^ler generous ; for crastination are by no one so wdl sys- 
she has deprived herself of her meal tematised as by the theatrica}. mdna* 
to provide kn unhappy family with ger, nor its secret sorrows so deepiy 
one, who lodged above her. lelt as by the dramatist. One of her 

Advised to adopt the mode of trans- comedies, The Debt of Honour,** 
lation, and being ignorant of the had been warmly approved at both 
French language, she retired to an theatres, where probably a copy of it 
obscure lodging at Islington, which may still be found. To the honour 
she never quitted till she had produc-* of one of the managers, he presented 
ed a good version of Rousseau’s So- her with a hundred pounds on his ac- 
cial Compact,” Raynal's Letter to ceptance of it. Could she avoid then 
the National Assembly,*’ and finally, flattering herself with an annual har- 
translated De la Croix’s Review of vest ? 

the Constitutions of the principal But even this generous gift, which 
States in Europe,’* in two large vols. involved in it such golden promises, 
with intelligent notes. All these could not for ten years preserve its 
works, so much at variance with her delusion. I feel,’* said Eliza Ryves, 
taste, left her with her health much '' the necessity of some powerful pa- 
broken, and a mind which might be tronage, to bring my comqfiies for- 
said to have nearly survived the wards to the world with echt, and 
body. > secure them an admiration, which. 

Yet even at a moment so unfavour- should it even be deserved, is seldom 
able, her ardent spirit engaged in a bestowed, unless some leading judge 
translation of Froissart. At the Bri- of literary merit gives the sanction of 
tish Museum I have seen her conning his applause ; and then the world 
over the magnificent and voluminous will chime in with his opinion, with« 
MS. of the old Chronicler, and by its out taking the trouble to inform tbem- 
side Lord Berners’s version, printed selves whether it be founded in jus- 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It was tice or partiality.” She never sus- 
evident that his lordship was employ- spected that her comedies were not 
ed as a spy on Froissart, to inform her comic 1— but who dare hold an argu- 
of what was going forward in the ment with an ingenuous mind, when 
French camp ; and she soon percei\f- it reasons front a right principle, with 
ed, for her taste was delicate, that it a wrong application to itself? It is 
required an ancient lord and knight, true that a writer’s connexions have 
with all his antiquity of phrase, to often done a great deal for a small 
break a lance with the still more an- author, and enabled some favourites 
cient cbivalric Frenchman. The fa- of literary fashion to,enjoy an usurped 
miliar elegance of modern style failed reputation; but it not so evident 
to preserve the picturesque touches, that Eliza Ryves was a comic writer, 
and the naive graces of the Chroni- although, doubtless, she appeared ah- 
der, who wrote as the mailed knight other Menander to herself. And 
combated — roughly or gracefully, as thus an author dies rn a delusion of 
suited the tilt or the field. She vailed self-flattery ! 

to Lord Berners; while she felt it The character of Eliza Ryves was 
was here necessary to understand old rather tender and melancholy, than 
French, and then to write in old Eng- brilliant and gay; and like the 
lish^ During these profitless labours bruised perfume, breathing sweet- 
Hope seemed to be whispering In her ness when broken into pieces. She 
lonely study. Her comedies had been traced her sorrows in a work of 
in possession of tlie managers of the fancy, where her feelings were at 
theatres'^during several years. They least as active as her imagination. It 
had too much merit to be rejected, is a small volume, entitled The 
perhaps*too little to be acted. Year Hermit of Snowden,” a tale, formed 
passed over year, ahd the last still re- on a very delicate, but n<ft uncom* 

— - - I - nion act of the mind of a roan of 

• * This version of Lord B'efners has tidious refinement. Albert haying 
been lately reprinted. felt, when opulent and laBhionabto, « 
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pasMonibrJeiavioUt cneeU the kind^t 
return i 'bui^ lbaviog imbibed an ill 
opinion of womeni from his licen- 
tious connexions, he conceived they 
were slaves of passion, or of avarice. 
He wrongs the generous nature of 
Lavinia, by suspecting her of naeree- 
nary views : hence arises the per- 

E lexitles of the hearts of both. Al- 
ert affects to be ruined, and spreads 
the report of an advantageous match. 
Lavinja feels all the delloacy of her 
situation ; she loves, but she never 
told her love.” She seeks for her 
existence in her literary labours, and 
perishes ip want. 

in the character of Lavinia, oqr au- 
thoress, with all the melancholy s^^- 
city of genius, foresaw and has de- 
scribed her own deatli ! The dread- 
ful solitude fo which she latterly 
condemniid, when in the last st^e of 
her poverty ; her frugal mode otlife ; 
her acute sensibility; her defrauded 
hopes f and her exalted fortitude. 
She has here formed a register of all 
that occulted in her solitary existence. 
I will give one scene,— to me it is pa- 
thetic,— for it is like a scene at which 
I was present. 

** Lavinia’a lodgings were about 
two miles from town, in an obscure 
skuatiou. J was shewed up to a mean 
apartment where Lavinia was sitting 
at work, and in a dress which indi- 
cated the greatest economy. 1 en- 
quired what success, she bacl met with 
in her dramatic pursuits ? She waved 
her head, and, with a melancholy 
smile, replied, ' that her hopes of 
eve/ bringing any piece on the stage 
were now entirely over; for she 
found that more interest was neces- 
sary for the purpose than she could 
command ; and that she bad for that 
reason laid aside her comedy for ever!’ 
While she was t|lking, came in a fa- 
vourite dog of Lavinia’s, which 1 had 
used to caress. The creature sprang 
to my arms, and I received him with 


ipy usual fondpess. Lxviniaendep* 
voured to conceal a tear which trickled 
down her cheek. Afterwards she 
said, Kow that I live entimlv al^, 1 
show' Juno more attention than 1 had 
used to do formerly, Tha heart aemH 
something to he hnd to. And it con- 
sblfis us for the loss of society, to see 
even an animal denve happii^ss from 
the endearments we bestow upon iu” 

Such was Eliza Ryves I hot beauti- 
ful nor interesting in her person, but, 
with a mind of fortitude, susceptible 
of all the delicacy of feminine soft- 
ness; and virtuous amidst her 
spair. She presented me, a short 
time before her death, with the fol- 
lowing stanzas. The verse is elegant 
and musical, but the circumstance is 
is much more interesting than the 
verse : — 

A SONG, 

Bv Eliza Ryves, 

A new-fiillen lamb, «s mild Emmeline 

In pity she turn'd to behold. 

How it shiver’d and shrunk from themer> 
ciless blast, 

Then fell all benumb’d with the cold* 

She rais’d it, and touch’d by tbe inno- 
cent’s fate, 

Its soft form to lier bosom she prest ; 
But the tender relief was avoided too 
. Inte, 

It bleated, and died on her breast. 

The moralist then, as the corse she re- 
sign’d. 

And, weeping, spring-flowers o’er it 
laid ; 

Thus mus’d — So it fares with tlie deli- 
cate mind, 

To the tciApests of fortune betray’d. 

** Too tender, like thee, the rude shock 
to sustain. 

And denied the relief which would 
save ; 

’Tis lost, and when pity and kindness are 
vain, 

'Thus we dress the poor sufferer’s 
grave !” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

Nulli negabimus, nulii diffbremw justitiaA. ** 

. RHybxsBi. The Devil in Oxford.— rivaUed X-e S^, but we bavft no he- 
^vol. l2mo. 1811. sitation in amimiog that he ootmes 

\jrE nave read this work with nearest to his spirit, of all the English 
very considerable pleasure; imitators we have seen. Rhydiael is 
f(^e will nptiay that the author has in Oxford what Asmodeus was in 
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jtifadHd. Much €f tBo satire^ ad ihicy 
expected, is local ; and ixi we have 
little dchibt, relish^ inr that city, 
Isrbere it mtist be easily felt and un- 
derstood. Some of the narratives 
are hig^hly interesting. That which 
condudies the first voTnipe is perhaps 
the most so. Many, of the rood 
things related are, it is very lix^ely, 
well remembered in Oxford as prac- 
tical johes that have been played off 
by some of the wags with which that 

] >iace is reputed* to abound. The fol- 
owing strike us as having an air of 
probability about them 

“ * Pray, Mr. RhydiSel,* exclaimed 
the native of Seville in a tone of ea» 
gernessv * have the goodness to infonn 
xne who that brisk little bald man is 
who dances in black silk gloves ? He 
is just got to the bottom of the set; 
and by the animation of his eyes, and 
the gallantry of his general deport- 
ment, appears to be addressing his 
partner on a very interesting subject.’ 

“ The devil, fixing his eyes sted- 
fastly on the object of Vincentio’s in- 
quiry, burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, at the same instant that the 
countenance of the little bald man 
^assumed a look of sheepishness and 
coofusion. Don Juan, being unable 
tp divine the cause of this unusual 
mirth in his companion, could scaxce 
refrain horn joining in it, so infectious 
as well as epidemic is laughter; when 
Rhvdisel, recovering himself a little, 
addressed him in these words : 

You are probably surprised that 
a spiritual being should be so addicted 
*to merriment; but wbep you reHect 
on the many deplorable changes 1 have 
undergone, and consider that yester- 
day ooly, by being hanged for forgery, 

I regained a state of happiness to 
whicn I had for ages been a stranger, 
your astonishment will cease. 

** The dancer in black silk gloves 
it a fellow of a college# who has long 
enjoyed a good reputation for learn- 
ing atid piety ; and has lived on the 
best terms with his brethren of the 
comnrbn room» who never found any 
feult with him, but that he did not 
give fhem so much of his company as 
fhey desired. 

** This seclusion from their sociaL 
parties^ at length increased to such a 
degree, as to become tlte subject of 
frequent surmises among his brethren, 


authors teold Port. ‘ Blit yet^’.^ould 
say the occupier of the arm-ehab* next 
the fire, ‘ Mh Twistall was always a 
sensible discreet man, aud a lively 
companion.’ 

** Thw supposition, however, tttvni- 
ed out to be- ‘erroneous ; for on the 
Scout’s being" interrogated; it appear^ 
ed that the gentleman always walked 
out JD his hat, and sometimes did 
return- till a late hour; a discovery 
that autiwised many shrewd diints 
and significant nods; and on his next 
appearance* in the common room, pro- 
duced a question from seieral of the 
members, as to his having Iwen em- 
ployed lately in the study of the Fa- 
thers. 

“ From this time he became a per- 
p^ual subject of rlillerjy and the 
pious men who generally made due 
allowances for the frailty of the flesh, 
often hinted at a pretty foot and ancle 
which had been seen ascend ins the 
staircase. The person accused always 
defended himself with becoming spi- 
rit; and proved to the satisfaction or 
all present, except one. that the foot 
and ancle belonged to the laundress 
of the tenant of the easy chair. 

** Not to detain you long, f shall 
pass over intermediate circumstances, 
and hasten to explain to you the rea- 
son of this hero’s solitary rambles in 
beaver. His absences became so fre- 
quent and so long, that some of the 
junior fellows resolved to wasch his 
steps, which they found were always 
directed to a house in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Meadow. 

• 

•• This intelligence was soon im- 
parted to the seniors of the common 
room, and a plan laid which promised 
much amusement to these holy men, 
who watched the professor of celibacy 
one night to his fagoiirite haunt; and* 
waiting until they were pretty well 
assured that all the inmates of the 
house had retired to rest, set up a cry 
of • Fire !’ that would have "roused ^ 
even Morpheus himself, had he been 
asleep in it. 

V Up flew in a twinkling two win- 
dows, from whence issued a brace of 
heads en bonnet de nuit. exclaiming, 
•Where?* (forte), * wheret?’ (pianoi— 

•• The moon was bright,— the di- 
vines were sure of their game-^ach 
taking off hi^ hat, and tendering a 
8F 2 
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humble fevercnce, answered the dou- in ? — are you sure she fs in ? Theop 
ble exclamation with ‘ Good morning sir, I am ready to attend you.* 
to you, Mi.Twistalll* ‘Good morn- “ On this melancholy journey he 
ing to you, Mrs. Twistalll* remarked what gre^t •improvementi 

“ Nfr. Twistall, as 1 told yoij, had a were carrying on, and how much bet- 
fellowship, — he wanted also a wife, ter Oxford looked of late : and when 
Now by the statutes, a wife and a fel- he had seen that the cold and greedy 
Jowship are not compatible ; for mar- earth had fair possession of the obj^ect 
riage, being thought either ridicu- of his earliest hove, he made the minis- 
lous, or prejudicial to study, is not ter a low how, and said ‘ Sir, 1 am 
permitted to the dependent members very much obliged to you.*' 
of most of these holy institutions; “ I laughed just now at the answer 
therefore, he had hit on this expedi- the young lady with vyhom he dances^ 
ent of enjoying both. Many cele- returned to a proposal of marriage 
brated men have been pluralists, and which he made as»hc^ concluded the 
Mr. Twistall had perhaps the fewer set, in a whisper.— ‘ Sir,* fehe said, ‘ it 
scruples in following such good ex- would cost you more than fifteen shil- 
amples, — as his cure of souls was not lings to have the ceremony performed, 
likely to occupy much of his time. and I do not like the air of Port Mea* 
“ It is no\v just a month since Mrs. dow.’ 

Twistall paid tiie debt of nature, and “ Before we acquit the assembly,” 
left the disconsolate survivor to per- continued the diemon, “ it will not be 
form the last duties to the tenement amiss to take a look at those who amuse 
in which her spii it had resided. De- themselves with cards. At the first 
tcirninod to shew every mark of affee- table are thice gentlemen and a lady 
tidn for one wlm now could never playing at casino. He who has the 
repay his care, — he posted to the mi- honour of being partner to the female 
'pistef of a church in the subuihs of is a jlelegate of the univeisity. The 
the town ; acquainting him with his morals of many ami the consciences 
irreparable loss, and making known bfafeware in his keeping: celibacy 
bis benevolent intentions, inquired and chastity are for ever in his mouth, 
the expense of interring within the he recommend'* them to theobser- 
walls^of his church, one whom he had vanre of his piipib, as a considerate 
loved so tenderly, that for her gratifi- father to his inexperienced children, 
cation he had risked the loss of his A* few days since, while descanting 
fellowship. The clergyman answered, with his usual eloquence on one of 
that five guineas was the sum demand- these his favourite topics, he was ab- 
ed bv*the college to which be belong- ruptly called away into another room; 
ed, tor a grave in the inside of the where a yf»ung girl ceicbiated for a 
church. ‘Five guineas!’ cried the pair of fascinating black eyes waited 
unhappy widower in amazement, to present him with a fine child. 

^ five guineas !— Sir,— you must be “ On the other side of the table is 
inistkkcn ; the sum is out of all reason.’ a bachelor with a face paler than 
The minister assured him that it was ashes: his modesty is so much in bis 
a rule of his college, and refused to way, that he cannot be prevailed on 
listen to an offer of fifteen shillings, to take a glass of wine in company, 
whicb Mr. Twistall declared were ten though he takes four or five occasion- 
more than he thoT^ght to have given, ally in a physical shape; and last 
In short, the negotiation was broken night, perhaps taking an over dose, 
off, and a day appointed for the mi- fell into the society of some waslier- 
nistcr to attend and perform the last women, with whom be wasjiifrcoveref) 
sad and mournful office to Mrs.Twis- at day-break this morning dHnking a 
tail’s remains, which were doomed to sober cup of tea. ' 
l-epose in whatever part of the church- 'I'he third is a man who flatters 
yard the sexton chose to fix on. himself that he shows no little taste 

“ The ctergymap was punctual in and discrimination in affiimirtg that 
his attendance, and partook of an ex- the Samson Agonistes of Milton sur- 
cellent breakfast with Mr. Twistall, passes any production of Sbakspeare, 
who, as soon as it was ended, leaned lie is a lecturer, therefore enforces hia 
out of the window and asked, * is she opipion with some weight. I wUbin 
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9 i{>oor«.you were sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the authors in <juestion» and 
their works, that you might be con- 
Tinced of the genius and spirit of this 
gentleman's discovery. 

“ Pray observe his neighbour with 
the shining countenance, whose face 
is supported by three tiers of chin 
from communicating with nis rotun- 
dity of stomach. He says he is very 
abstinent, and cannot account for his 
corpulence, forgetting the excellence 
of the college ale. 

“ Look at tJiat reverend gentleman 
who has just risen from the table : his 
history and adveiituies . have lately 
been rather inlcTrcsting. Having 
waited many years as a fellow of a col- 
lege in almost daily expectation of a 
living; atan advanced age he at length 
obtained the first object of his wishes. 
The second was a wife; and the gen- 
tleman having nearly readied his fif- 
tieth year, began to be seriously afraid 
that liis entrance into the pale of ma- 
trimony, if delayed any longer, would 
not be productive of his third wish — 
an heir. 

“ Impat^ient of delay, he eagerly 
seized the first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, and commenced Bene- 
dick. 

“ Some few weeks after the event- 
ful day of wedlock, the still enrap- 
tured bridegroom received an episjtle 
to this effect: 

‘ Reverend, sir, 

‘ Hearing yon have married 
Miss Grace Quickly, this comes tb in- 
form you, that you have ther eby be- 
come liable for her debts incurred 
during her last lying-in at my houses 
— will thank you to remit as per bill, 
and to say if 1 shall send the child to 
you. Your humble servant, 

“ * Lucretia Coupler.* " 

There is some< pleasing poetry in 
these volumes, much above the style 
of what is commonly found in novejs. 
The French translation of the song of 
Miss Baillie is well done; and the 
following is a very successful imita- 
tion of old English compositioa 
• 

The Curse of Curses. 

When harvest week hath slowly sped, 

And poor folks scantily are fed, 

And weeping mothers hang the head 

While* youokers ask in vain for bread ; 


Then famine is a curse, 

Algatcs there is a worse ; 

And if ye tell it not, yc are hut young. 

It is the fly tinge of a woman's tongut*. 

When war^he bloody signal rears. 

And sickles yield to hiiing spears, 

And bodies he witljouteu biers, 

And fields rtre wonr c by A\idovvs' tears ; 
Then war it is a curse, 

Algatcs there is a worse. 

And if, &c. 

When sickness hangs i' th' tainted air, ' 
And cunning leccdies useles ace, 

And death, rclcntles*., will notspare 
Or lusty \outh or beauty rare ; 

Then plague it is n curse, 

Algatcs. there is a worse. 

And if, &e. 

As a specimen of his serious coiu- 
position we select the following; — 

"Tudor,** continued Uhydisel, "ar 
rived at the lum-e of Llannaii a few 
minutes after the Llewelyns had AMth 
the greatest .silence and secrecy, as 
(hey tliought, convej'cd ofi'Mary ; and 
the first person l.e saw' Avas an old 
housekeeper, who bad just discovered 
her loss, wTinging her hands and cry- 
ing out, (not know'ing for wliat rt^asou 
she had been removed) ‘ They hav© 
carried away my dear mistress.’— 
‘Where? Who?* exclaimed 'I'lidor. 
‘•'i'hey went this way,’ said she, point- 
ing towards Brynallan; which, as she 
spoke, burst' into flames, and conti- 
nued blazing Avith the gieatest furV 
and impetuosity. At this she sin icked 
aloud, and, afarniing the rest of the 
servants by her crie':, caused a scene 
of iipioar and dismay, which served 
only as a prelude to the horrors that 
were about to liappcn. 

" Every one, as soon as aw'arc of 
the conflagialion, ran precipitately 
towards it, without listyimg to the 
questions or threats wliicli Tudor 
(raving about the house) continued 
applying to them all. He raged, 
swore, invoked heaven and hell to no 
purpose, until he had wnouglit him- 
self up to tlie highest pitch of phicn- 
sy; — then rushing out of the house, 
he ran unconsciously towards the 
centre of general confusion. 

It was now about the second hour 
of morning, and the spirits of the air, 
Avilh Meresin at their head, still driv- 
ing before them the exhalations of 
(he western ocean, continued to add 
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fury to' the storm that had never sight, and avoided Ruti; his face and 
ceased during the night, and to garments were covered with hlbnd— 
threaten ail nature with the convul- his hair stood erect with horror and 
sion of its elements. ^ consternation ; and the blaze of ftry- 

** Richard and Madod, with Mary nallan glaring on his ghastly cJountC^ 
j« their arms, had anived within a nance, represented him to the by* 
hundred paces of the house when they standerff as the lowest fiend 6i the 
saw it on (ire. Their father was then abyJ.s — the daemon of death and hell 
ill with the gout, confined to his — the merciless Abaddon. His cry 
room, and incapable of moving. At struck on the car of Richard, who 
the first sight, the danger of Llewelyn with Madoc having applied a ladder 
flashed on the minds of his sons, who to their Other’s apartment had as- 
withouUa moments delay left Mary, cended, and were now seen at thC 
exposed as she was to the inclemency window endeavouring to thrust Lle- 
of thp weather, in the hands of her welyn through it, and supplicating 
brother, and ran to the house. They some one to receive him on the outer 
ai rived too late; — every avenue was side. This shocking spectacle banish* 
so occupied by flames and smoke, ed from the mind or Llannau every 
that no-one could enter it; and the other consideration :—droppifirg the 
servants* who on the first alarm had sword, he ran to their relief, and 
thought solely of their own safety and mounted the lad^'er in an instant 
made an expeditious retreat, now per- followed by several others who erdwd- 
sisted with them in vain and ine^ec- ed to assist in the rescue of their 
tual attempts to get at the chamber of friend and master. Llannau was aN 
the old man. ready at the top leaning through the 

“ In the mean while the son of aperture to get a better hold of him, 
Llannau still supported his sister, and by this time almost suffocated with 
endeavoured to inspire her with hope the smoke, and incapable of any Cx- 
aud confidence. Tudor, in his mad- ertion, when the floor of the room 
ness, came near them: — be heard a gave way, and he never quitting bis 
voice uttering sounds, among which grasp was dragged through the win- 
he distinguished the name of ‘Mary,* dow, and precipitated with Llewelyn 
expiessed in a tone of endearment, into the burning ruins: at the same 
and curses coupled with his own,— moment the ladder, bending beneath 
While he yet listened, a flash of light tlw weight of so many persons who 
from the burning house -letrayed them were pressing forward to save him as 
to his view the robber’s sword was well as the others, broke intwo, aud^ 
still in his hand ; he sprang on Llan- fell with them to the ground, 
nail, and, aiming a thrust at him with ** Madoc, who baa sat across the 
it, buried the point in the bosom of wall at the base of the window, toa»- 
Mary. ' sist his father's delivery, seeing these 

“ ‘ Monster,’ exclaimed the son of fall, made a catch at his brother, who 
Llannau, * inhuman, barbaroiis’fiend, was likewise falling, and held him 
you have murdered my sister!' and as until he secuied himself in the same 
bespoke, grasping the arm of Tudor, manner. 

who endeavoured to extricate it, he “ The fire still continued to rage 
flung him db the ground, and wrest- beneath them as they sat already 
ing the sword out of his hand, whilst dreadfully burnt, and expecting to be 
he kept him there by kneeling on his smothered in the flamee every instant, 
breast, with repeated blows stabbed The people below fori^ilw a ring, and 
him to the heart. joining their handsg caliedout to thehi 

When his enemy ceased to strug- to jump into their arms,*— and ftfadoc 
gle he got up, and, thinking that his was hastening to obey them,-^but, in 
sister might not be mortally wounded, a moment recollecting his brother, he 
ran with the bloody sword in his hand begged him to save himself, and, seiz- 
to the flames, calling out, ‘ Murder 1 ing hold of him, in a manner com* 
-help!— Richard Llewelyn,— your pelled him to spring forward. Those 
wife ip slain,— come quickly, lest she below, whose eyei were fixed, on the 
bleed to death before we can assist brothers, having caught him without 
her.' . Every one shuddered at the the least accident, set up a, shout of 
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joy, in wjiidi Madoc, faeinjc llkt 
Richard laai laft, particfpa^ by ^^- 
ving bis 4 fio over his haad iaa sort of 
frantic tfluoiph. At the next momeht, 
while they were again forming the 
ring to catoh him also, another part 
* oftne building fell in, and produced 
a tremendous eruption of flames and 
smoke, by which he was obscured from 
their view, and when it cleared away 
lie was no more' to be seen. 

“ I cannot express to you the state 
of Richard’s mind at this last horrible 
sight. He was carried away to a neigh^ 
bouring cottage completely distracted, 
where his life and intellects were long 
despat rcf] of. However, he is now, at 
times, awake to a sense of his misery, 
and feels (unhappy yomh !> that be is 
the innocent cause of all this fatal tra- 
gedy. The beacon of assurance which 
he requested might be set up for Mary 
was the torch that lighted the funeral 
pile of his father— of his friend Llan- 
nau, who died in attempting to pre- 
serve hitp^and of the gallant Maooc,, 
who sacrificed his life to his brother’s 
safety. The recollection of Mary and 
the unfortunate Tudor, who fell, the 
one a victim for him — the other to his 
own impetuosity, (to authorise and 
oQcourage which so many untoward 


events concurred) now preaiaf beat^ 
on his tnitid, ai^d often afiim’ates bia 
to pbrensy: and* as if the measure af 
bis woes was not full, he has learnt 
lately the death of old Llannau, whose 
intellects sufficed only to understand 
the wretched fate of his children. 

** Richard Llewelyn is the last of 
his family and friends, the wretched 
survivor of a scene of ruin, death, and 
horror; which would have been pre- 
vented by an earlier declaration of his 

assion for Mary, and probably if she 

ad withheld that one fatal confession 
of her love of him. He travels with 
the curate of his native village, who 
has the charge of him since hif occa- 
sional insanity, and lias brought hint 
here to settle bis own and his brother’s 
accounts in the university. The day 
he spends in a kind of melancholy 
stupor Qud, when all others are re- 
tired from observation and interrup- 
tion, in the silence of night he resigns 
himself to the bitterness of hisgoefi^ 
and submits to the dominiou of his 
agonised feelings.” 

From these extracts the reader will 
easily infer that the Devil in Oxford 
ranks somewhere above the diurnal 
spawn of novel writers. 


POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


.ODE TO SADI. 

^ Paraphrased bp Ensipn fP'iikeSf 1 788. 

gentleslf breeze of the morn, 
Aud whisper the source of my care ; 
Say what beauties that idol adorn. 

Yet tell how she*s cruel as fair. 


* This poetical trifle was found among 
the papers of a gentleman, who had re- 
sided long in l^ia, indorsed as iu the 
title ; and although the editor possesses 
np farther information on the subject, he 
he has' no doubt that it is a juvenile pro- 
duction of the author of Historical 
Sketches of the South of India," &c. 

The learnefiessay, imerted in a preced- 
ing page. Op writings of Sadi, will 
rescue them from the character of being 
forced and constrained, as ascribed to 
them by a Persian scholar, in a note ol tbe 
last voiume of the Register ; and*tbe lit- 
tle piece belbre the reader may have a 
like tendency to the same end. 

t Is it necessary to apologise for Uie 
young poetaiter giving two syllables the 

measure dCthme? 


How her musk-sbedding locks thro' the 
grove 

Their ravishing fragrance difl'use ; * 

How you rifle the lips of my love, 

And the sweets of the season refuse t 

How her smiles scatter bliss^o'cr the plain. 
While slighted and hapless I rove. 
With the bird of the evei to complain, 
<And warble the sorrows of love. 

Yet, gentlest breeze, when you go, 

Fresh fragrance to cull from her trea- 
sures, ^ 

Should she melt at the tale of my woe. 

Ah ! whisper iu tenderest tneasures. 

How with truth aud with ardor 1 love. 
Yet the secret I dare not impart ; 

How each accent 1 breathe thro' the 
grove. 

But re-echoes tbe throb of my heart ! 


Z Sadi, and all Persian poets, distin- 
guish the nightingale as the bird of tba 
morning ; but this deviation from the ori- 
ginal was necessa^, in giving bin^ »lt 
English dress. , ^ 
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Then chat^^i hollow bli^t of the iii6n!4 NfitsoM ! to Ai^’and ang^ dear, ^ 

To the waUingb of Sadi's despiur ; Thy name shall never, never die ! 

Si^ the dir^e^of a maniae Ibrlors, Britain embalms it with a tear,' 

To an idol that’s cruel as fair. And Fame* records' it witft m sigh ! 


NELSON— A DIRGE. 

BV JOHN MAYN£. 

< 

j^AW ye the streets when Nklson died. 
When his funereal train drew near. 
The troops arrang’d on every side, 

’i'he people gating in the rear ? 

1 saw the streets when Nelson died : 

When his funereal car drew near. 

Not one brave heart but deeply sigh’d. 
Not one fair cheek without a tear. 

A natidn’s grief bedew'd his grave ; 

Devotion mourn’d him as her own ; 
For, in the battle, truly brave, 

He fear’d ih’ Omnipotent alone! 

O ! how it sooth’d the Hero's shade. 
Though weeping still at Trafalgar, 
When in the grave his dust was laid 
.With ail the pride and pun\p of war ! 

'Intemb'd tn yonder hallow'd ftine. 

With requiems due his ashes rest ; 
Archangels, with a solemn strain, 
Inshrin’d his spirit with the blest ! 


TO ANACREON MOORE. 

CW'EET poet ! whose light, and whose 
> elegant lay, 

Can enliven the lapse o(a wintry day I 

Oh! lend me thy spirit, thy magical lyre! 

One spark, from its beams of poetical Hrc, 

Would kindle for ages my juvenile lays, 

And win for my brow the swe^ garland 
of praise ! 

But, no !— 'tis alone the clear brilliance of 
Moore, 

Even age can admire, and ‘youth may 
adore ; 

The smile of delight, and the blush of the 
fair, ^ 

At once he can mingle with extacy's tear. 

And feminine vanity whispers that tins. 

To the soul of a Poety is cxquiute blis.s ! 

Anna Victouia. 

1812. 


.TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

AFRICAN SOCIETY. lias bccomc obvioiis in its immediate 

I N the Sixth Annual Report of the vicinity; ft>r an intelligent otticer, 
Directors of the African Society, who lately visited Rio Grande, at the 
there is some singular and important mouth oi which Bissao is situated, de* 
information respec^ihg the yet exist- scillies the devastation that had taken 
ing traffic in human beings. It will be place along the banks of that river as 
scarcely credited by the public, that, almost exceeding belief. He distinctly 
during the year 1310, not fewer than states, that the country on both banks 
between seventy and eighty thousand was quite unpcopled^by the slave trade. 
Negroes were transported as slaves — Though the Portuguese take a 
from the Western coast of Africa to share in this traffic, yet it appears 
the op^posite shores of the Atlantic, that the greater proportion is either 
This enormous traffic (says the Report) British or American trade, conducted 
was chiefly confined to that part of under the flags of Spaih^and PoMiigal. 
the African coast which lies between — A. great number of the coasters arc 
Cape Palma^and BengnUa. The naval' American vessels, and manned by the 
force stationed in that** quarter had subjects of the United Stales, who 
Micceedcd in nearly destroying the avail themselves of the^ Spanish and 
trade to the northward of Cape Pal- Portuguese flags* An Abstract has 
rnas, and it was the opinion of a late hel^n transmitted, however, to the 
English commander {Capt. Colitm- American Secretary of State, of the 
bine), that it would have been in bis captains' and vessels' isames, their 
power to have delivered the whole of tonnage, &c. in order that a prosccu** 
that district from its ravages, had not tion mdy be instituted aghinst the of- 
the Portuguese aettleinent of Bissao flinders. The Directors sSy that they 
inten’ened, and furnished the slave have made frequent representations 
t^ers with a point from which they to Govermnent ori this sulyect. ’ 
tkMild carry slaves without the risk of What will Mr. Wilberforcii say to 
capture. The eftect which has resulted this mock abolition, to which Mr, Pitt 





tised io lend his specious jtalents, ai^ 
Mr* Fox all 4iis candour-andsincerity > 
llowlong willa goveronient command 
the support of aiiy'maii of character 
pr respectability, when the implied 
laws of justice and humanity, as well 
'as the express laws of the land, are 
thus violated with shameless impu- 
nity?- 

FRENCH NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

Foil of Aerolites^ near Toulouse, France, 

The following relation was lately 
laid before the Imperial Institute by 
Jlenator Chaptal : — 

On the 10th of April, 1319. at six 
minutes past eight in the evening, the 
night being very daik, the atmosphere 
was on a sudden illuminated by a 
whitish light, sufficient to see to read 
by, which lasted about Ij seconds, 
and disappeared gradually. Two mi- 
nutes and a half afterwards, a con- 
siderable detonation was heard, re- 
sembling the explosion of a minc,;ind 
followed by a commotion so stiong, 
that several persons thought it was an 
earthquake. At (lailloe and at Alby 
it was supposed that the powder ma- 
gazine at Toulouse had blown up.-— 
Some minutes after this explosion the 
fky cleared up, and the stais appealed. 
Two days afterwards it was known at 
Toulouse that meteoric stones li^d 
fallen, six leagues fioin that city, in 
the commune of Burgau, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Garonne, and 
in that of Savenes, depaitment of 
Tarn and Garonne. 

** According to the account of M. 
.Fiihol, a distinguished physician at 


G renade,.near Borg^t tOd thut'of the 
Curate or Savenes^ it appears that a 
great brightness was seen, 
a rocket, and a number of explosions 
heard like a rolling fire of miisquet* 
ry, which lasted several mjnntes, gra- 
dually died away, and was followed 
by a confused, noise from the north- 
west. Soon after was heard a whist- 
ling of bodies passing through the air^ 
like stones thrown from a sling; the 
detonation and rolling noise was from 
the south-west to the north-east.— 
Several of these aerolites fell at Pech- 
meja, at a farm on the side of a wood; 
one of them upon the^ousc, breaking 
through the tiles, arfo blending the 
laths that supported them. Another 
fell on the th resiling floor, and was 
picked up by the farrier ; another fcllr 
by the side of Gourdas, and several 
on the side of Seucourien,^nd one a| 
La Praderes, near Savenes. The ut- 
most .distance between the places 
wheie they were observed to fall was 
4000 (oises (about four and a half 
English miles). The diiTereijt speci- 
mens brouglit to Toulouse weighed 
fiom six to eight ounces. They are 
not whole, and have ail of them a part 
of their burface of a blackish colour,- 
and, as it were, carbonaceous. * In tjie 
Intel ior they are grey, and lescnjible 
(he stones that fell at Aigle, bbt ap- 
pear to contain a much greater quan- 
tity of metallic substance. Their spe- 
cific gravity is 38 !S. Thenumberof 
these ‘'tones seems to have been very 
considerable, but the darkness of, the 
night, and the alarm of the spectators^ 
piohably prevented many of them 
from being found.’* * 


VARIETIES, LITERARY ^ TIIILOSOPHICAL, 

With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, ttfe. tSTc. ^ 

r l the press. Prophetic Records of nounced their intention to publhli 
the Christian Era, sacred, moial, the la^t Journals received from Mr* 
and politicah In a cbronologifcal se- Park, with the narrative of Isaac, for 
ries of striking and singular auticipa- the benefit of Mr. Park’s widow, 
tions of the future state of Christen- Au Account of a Tour through Ircr 
(dom, principally from the application land during the present Summer, by 
of holy writ to the lcading*features of Mr. John Barfiard Trotter, author of 
history f indicating the near approach- the Memoirs of Mf* Fox, is preparing, 
ing period of universal peace and for publication, ' ‘ ^ 
prosperity, &c. &c. -By the Rev. , Catalogue Ri^ihonnc of the 
Clarke, A.M. printed Books, by the 

The African Institution hayo ap- din, is iii the press. This work Will 
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contaiiri* at least* po copper-plates 
atici wood-cut eiij^Favin^s, and form 
tlirce volumes super royal octavo. 

A work in six languas-cs, under the 
title of an [conological Gazette, has 
j»nst made its appearance at Vienna* 
adapted to the use of children, with 
the* text, yi six languages, viz. Gcr- 
roan, French, Italian, Hungarian, and 
modern Greek, accom})anied with 
plates. 

Mr, William Eaiie has announced 
a new and comprehensive Topogra- 
phical Sui vey of Great Britain, drawn 
fioni the best authorities, and from 
actual SUI vciy. ^ach county is to he 
comprised in the compass of a volume 
Dctavo. 

Jn the press, Dr. Cogan’s first vo- 
lume of Theological Disquisitions, 
treating o^ the clraracteristic excel- 
lencies of the Jewish dispensation. 

The Travels of Professor Lichten- 
stein, injSouthern Africa, during 1803, 
4, d* and 6, translating from the Cer- 
inan by Miss Anne PI umpire, will 
fbrtn one volume in quarto. 

Mr. W. Jaques has in the press a 
Guide to the Reading and Study of 
the Holy Sciiptures, translated fioin 
the Lat^iof Augustus Herman Franck, 
with a life of the author, critical notes, 
and a rotation of books proper for the 
biblical student. 


Mr. Bradford, of Wellington, is en- 



M. Lecheiiault, the botanist, at- 
btehed to the expedition of discovery 
of the celebrated D'Entiecasteaux, 
has afforded the fivst scientific account 
‘ of the celebrated Upas tree of Java. 

In the press, a work upon the Pro- 
entitled, England Safe and 
TwOO^phant, or Researches into the 
Apocalyptic Liyle Book. By the 
f Rev. Frederic Tlmrslori, M.A. 

Preparing for publication, a Collec- 
tion of curious and interesting Let- 
ters, transcribed from the Bodleian 
Library, with biographical and lite- 
rary illustrations. By the editor of 
Selections frokn the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 

Dt. Pyc Srhlfb, of Homerton, will 
shortly publish Nine Sermons by the 
late edebrated Dr. Watts, which have 
neieer appeared in p»nt i with an in- 
(srodnetory preface* 


Mr. Thom, author; of the fifstory of 
Aberdeen, intends to publish The 
Annals of Pedestrianism, containing 
an account of Capt. Barclay’s extra- 
ordinary performances, and various 
anecdotes of sporting men. 

Among the manuscripts preserved 
in the loval library of Naples thcre-is 
one entitled Gemini Monachi de Pui-> 
sibus, the publication of w'hich, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the learned, 
may be of great utility. All the ma- 
nuscripts contained in this magnifi- 
cent establishment, it is said, will be 
successively sent to the press. 

A literary Greek, named Demetvios 
Alexaildrades, is now publishing a 
political, literary, and coiumercial 
journal, at Paris, the title of which is 
The (ireck Telegraph. It appears 
once a week, and is printed on two 
sheets. 

A list of the order of the Jesuits 
resident in Russia Iras been lately pub- 
lished ; it is entitled, Cntalorrus $ocio* 
nun et ojicionun Societalis Jesu inlm- 
perio llussia ex' vnno 1810 in ammm 
1811. It is well known that this soci- 
ety, when suppressed in the catholic? 
slates of Europe, found an asylum in 
Russia, where it was well received by 
the Empress Catherine. The Supe- 
rior General has been, since the }ear 
1805, Father Thadaens Brzozwzki j the 
assistants are the fathers Antoine Lns- 
ti\q, Edward Desperamiis, Jerome 
Wichert, and John Hochbicblcrj the 
secretary of tire society is the father 
Joseph Korecki, ayd the procutenr- 
gcncral, the father Cajetan Angioljni. 
The society has several colleges, and 
different missions. The number of 
its members is SlOj they are of all 
countries. 

In (he press, a Reformed Commu- 
nion Office, with an introductory dis- 
course for explaining the true scrip- 
tural nature and the primitive use 
and design of that Christian lite, 
commonly styled the Eucharist, or 
Lord’s Supper. 

Shor tly will be published. Prejudice 
and Misrepresentation detected aneb 
exposed; with reasons for not being 
a Trinitariaru By Richard W right. 

In the press, Rokeby, a poem in 
six cantos, by Walter Scott, Esq,, in 
quarto. 

An edition of the works of the Rev. 

Wiillaili Kouuiaef iucludlng original 
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letters ind his correspondence, in six 
volumes octavo, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

Arts, Sciences, &c. 

During the last year, Mr. Blom- 
firld, one of the students of Gosport, 
was seiit to Malta : he* is there apply- 
ing himscU’to the Italian language, as 
well as to the modern Greek, He is 
soon to proceed to Zante. He says, 
the Greek and Italian Testaments sent 
there were well received, and that 
more arc wanted. Many have also 
been sent fiom Malta to Sicily, Tunis, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, &c. 

M. Moriison, missionary of China, 
has sent to England three copies of a 
beautiful edition of the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Chinese, printed by 
him at Canton. He has begun to 
translate the hook of Genesis. 

In the press, at Venice, by the learn- 
ed Gieek^, Anthimns Gazi, a Diction- 
ary of the Hellenistic Language,*! n a 
small folio of thiee volumes, neaily 
2000 pages in each. The basis of this 
work is the Le:^lc•on of Henry Ste- 
phens. The author is a hativc of 
Thessaly, and avchimanclrite of the 
Greek church at Vienna He is also 
editor of llcvmes o Logics, ‘Hermes 
thp Instructed,’ the expense of which 
is partly borne by the PhilologiVal 
Society of Bucharest, intendect to pro- 
mote the cultivation of science in the 
modem Greek language, Src. 

A painter at Osnabruck asserts, that 
he has invented a new kind of paint- 
ing, which he terms a l'cj:causii(/uf, 
jt may be rendered solid by being ex- 
posed to the heat of an oven, and on 
jhat account wood only is to be used 

a basis for receiving the colours. 

The directors of the Opera at Vien- 
m liave announced two prizes of 200 
ducats each: the first for the best 
poem in the nature of a lyric tragedy, 
the other to the best comic opera. 

M. Frederic Sickler, a Gcrrdan tra- 
veller, has recently published at Rome 
• A Map of the Antiquities in its En- 
virons, from Terracina to Ccri, Ostia, 
and Subiaco.’ This map* shews cor- 
rectly the situation of more than 100 
ancient cities, nearly three hundred 
Homan villas, and a great number of 
sacred woods and temples, in theCam- 
pagni Rome; also, the scenes of 


sixty-seven great, battljWj 
principal camps. This map, tlireo 
feet four inches high by two wide, ia 
accompanied by an illustraCion of four 
sheets. 

M. Palmiroli, of Rome, has fransr 
ferred to canyad the beautrfid jiicturc 
painted in fresco by Daniel da yol- 
terra, on the walls of the church of 
Santa Trinita de Monti. Heretofore 
all endeavours to transfer pictures 
painted in fresco on walls appeared to 
he hopeless. M. Palmiroli has, how- 
ever, proved the contiary, though he 
preserves his method as a secret. 

As M. Guillemeau, a french mili- 
tary surgeon, who resides at Niott, was 
lately on his way, about four o’clock 
in the evening, to Ids countrv house, 
in the Commune of Ecldv^, he heard 
a noise icsemhling that of thc^fiight 
of a vast number of pigeon'^j’it ap- 
peared to be coming from the south- 
east, towards the place where he was. 
He was suddenly assailed by a gust of 
wind, which, tliough extremely vio- 
lent, did not move a blade of corn in 
a field from which he was not more 
than two paces distant. The atmos- 
phere was neither overcast nor humid, 
but the earth where he stood was mpeh 
agitated. The dust, together with a 
multitude of pebbles, some of them as 
large as peas, was swept rapidly from 
the ground into vortexes, shaped liked 
inverted cones. By these M. Guille- 
meau was assailed, but got-* clear of 
them in a few seconds, when be beard 
in the air, towards the nortlveast, and 
at about the height of fifty or sixty 
toiscs, a loud noisb, resembling the 
report of tw'o pieces of heavy artillery 
discharged at nearly the same time.— ^ 
The French naturalists are much per- 
plexed in their endeavours to account 
for this phenoraenojj. 

A person in Paris has invented 
wdiat he calls a swimming by the 
aid of which an individual who does 
not know how to swim, may bear him- 
self up even in the roughest sea, and 
have his limbs as free as in his ordi- 
nary garments. The inventor has ad- 
vertised his intention to make a public 
experiment of the utility of his vest at 
the swimming school in Paris, after 
having previously given a satisfaetpry 
proof that he ie unable to swim with- 
out it. , 
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A cdiintfy correspondent writes', 
that a very wholesome bieakfast may 
he obtained for the small sum of three 
yence at the utmost. ‘ I have used it 
for the last three months, vi;^. one 
ounce of ground rice (in London it 
may be obtained foi one penny) mixed 
up with a pint of boiling water, and 
boiled over a ‘ilovv fire for five minutes; 
to w])ich acki a little coarse sugar, and 
it is excellent b'or the laboniing 
man I know not how this will suffice, 
blit for those who liavc not much hard 
work it is really siiftiricnt/ 

0/7 the Benuh/ of the Jewffh Fewnlc^, 
Trom a Journal. — M. (^ienard, 

in Itis J^eticis, makes some rcmaiks 
upon the beauty of the Jewish women 
at Vez and Moiocto. The same qua- 
Jification is asc'^ i])e(l to those of Avigr 
uon in tlicflontb of Fiance. Winkle- 
man, In bis histoi y of the arts, assures 
us, that fornu'jly the form and coun- 
tenance of the Jewi'.h females weic of 
a description to al'tbid very fir.c mo- 
dels. tic ob'ieucs, with Joseph Sca- 
Jiger, that among tbcii' posterity no 
iiat noses aic to lie found. Jo this 
he might have added what the Senator 
Gregoirc remarks of the rcsernbi.ince 
of the Jewish children to ihcii parent*-, 
which is much more frcrpitiit among 
them than other descriptions uf 
eople. In more modem times the 
cauty of two Jewesses has excited 
particular notice. One of them, 
named Esther, was beloved by Casi- 
mer King of Poland. One mile from 
Kasimii, the suburb of Ciacow, the 
monument is to be found which bears 
her narnc. TJic'othei, Rachel, was 
the mistress of Alplions-o V III, King 
of (kistile. J’his monaicli liaving 
published an edict, prohibiting the 
Jews from the exercise of iheir leli- 
gion, the Rabbins gave their advice, 
that some younj' females bhoiild he 
sent to Court, to advocate tlieii cause. 
Rachel being chosen for this piiipo'^e, 
the King, fascinated with her beauty, 
immediately revoked the ofl'cusive 
edict. 

A gentleman of Reading has disco- 
vered a method of making closure 
bricks, which admit of separation into 
four parts, without trouble or waste, 
and which, notwithstanding, leaves 
the ends square and handsome for 
work. This is effected by means of a 
^ire, which cuts thrccrfourths through 


the middle of the brick, after it has 
been moulded a day or two. The ad^ 
ditional expense of dividing is about 
2s. per 1000, and the saving, in brick- 
work and labour, is very considerable. 
These bricks are paiticularly useful 
for small pievs, chimneys, oinamcntal 
work, &-C. 

The Emperor of Russia has directed 
the formation of a commission to ex- 
amine the state and situation of the 
inhahitaiiis of Jajian. Captain Kru- 
sensterm, tlie circumnavigator, is 
nominated a member of the commis- 
sion. 

Jn the Journal Encvrlopediqur^ for 
1781, is the following instance of life 
supported without sleep, food, or even 
drink, winch exceeds that of Ann 
Mom', of J'uthiny, in ‘^tafiforilshire : — 
‘'There is living, in the village of 
Dernningcn, in the tcuiiory of the 
town of Rothwell, a woman, named 
Mary Mntchler, of the age oT fifty, 
married, and a catholic, who, foi more 
than seven years, has neithei drank, 
norcatcMi, nor slept. She lies m bed, 
her body doubled; she has her reason 
entile, and employs heisclf, night and 
day, in the reading of hooks of piety, 
and continues often, for boms toge- 
ther, in contemplation or medrtatiott 
on what she has read.” 

A new Philosophical Society has re- 
cently .been established in Dublin. 
Its object is to promote the cultiva- 
tion of chemistiv, mineralogy, and 
other branches of natinal history — its 
attention will he confined to these 
pursuits. 

A patent metallic life-boat, on pneu- 
matic and livdiostatic principles, that 
will neither sink nor over.^et, yet 
serve all the ojdinaiy purposes of 
ships’ boats, either for rowing or sail- 
ing, has heel) tried at l./ondon Bridge, 
on ibc ebb-tide, during tile time of 
the greatest fail, with her crew on 
bjard, and filled with w'ater; when 
she p^^ssed through with tl^e greatest 
safety, and discharged a considerable 
portion of the water purposely put 
into her. 

Caution i^especiinpt Fires , — A corres- 
pondent recommends all persons con- 
cerned in business, in which unctuoui^ 
or oily matter is boiled, to have con- 
stantly in readiness a quantity of dry 
earth or sand, which being thrown 
into the cauldron, if by any accidi;i>( 
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it takes fire, will speedily stipprcss the 
flamo^ when water will spread and in- 
crease it. It may, at the same time, 
be observed, that this proceeding will 
not injure the substance, as they aie 
readily disenga{;ed by pouring thereon 
'boiling water, which will cause the 
earth or sand to descend to ^he bottom, 
and leave the tallow, &c. pure. The 
saipe observation applies also to var- 
nish, and various otlier melting and 
innamm:it(^iy substances, 

A new comet was observed at I^iris 
on the ist of August. It was lirst 
perceived fjoni the obseivatorv at 
Marseilles on the 20lhofJuly. 'Fhe 
comet between the iVet of the 

tji’iflin and the head of the Lmix* it 
is not peiceptjhle without the aid ot 
glasses. 

7'here is, at picscnt, in the posses- 
sion of \V. M. [J ies, of Spottes, 

a most beaiitifi Roman Ay reus, of 
pure gold, stiuck in the leign of 
bloody Nero, 'i'hc countenance of 
him whom Riinv ha^ not iinpiopeily 
denominated ‘ the c\)innK)n enemy and 
fury of mankind/ is, even to the mi- 
inite featuieof lliQcye, ur)dimiui''lK*d 
in original chaiactcr ami petfection. 
Around the EmpcTOi’s head arc these 
worclr, 'Augustus Nero (\rsai,’ and 
on the revcise, ‘ Jujiiter custos,’ en- 
circling a liiTui (' of a Jupiter fdl/ninans, * 
also in very fine preservation. * 

Fiorin Grass . — Lord ITcadlcy and 
Mr. Dal try, pi<dos''()r in lierttord 
college, (infold, liavc viewed Mr. 
M'Na.;hton’s (knight for the shiie of 
Antii ) lioiin meadow, Rear diville. 
It is said to he supeiior to any crop 
ever raised hy Dr. Ric hardsou, and 
mucfi astonished the ge-ntlemen hy its 
luxuriance. 'I’he soil is peaty moor, 
the . meadow contains scvcimI acres, 
gave an immense crop last \ear, and 
is expected to produce ten tons ofdiy 
hay, to the English acre, tliis season j 
two tons more tlian either tiie Ibihou 


of Derry or Dr. Richardson bavc y^t 
reached. The hay will not be mowed 
until November. 

The indigo manufactured at Sierra 
Leone by one of the bl.ick settlers, is 
found to be()uitcasgood in its quality 
as that which was first brought fron> 
the East Indies, when its culture 
commenced there: on being carefully 
compared with some East India indi- 
go, which was sold at per pound, 

it proved tcj he about iialf the value. 
Tins infeiioiity, however, arises not 
from any dcfi( icncv in the plant pro- 
ducing tlie dve, but for the want of 
skill 111 its manufatturc. 

A fui fber e\pci iiiieot lias been made 
on the sHl)stiliite for hemp produced 
from the leaves of the palm-ticcs; and 
its supei iorsti enetb, as eom^inicd with 
Rus^i.iii bemi>, has been tull.'t ascer- 
tained. It is well adapted for vaiioiis 
uses, particularly bolting-clotlis, and 
may be obtained in large ejuantitjes. 

A farmer in Somcrsetslnie states, 
in a letter to the Society of Arts, 
that be coiistiucls temporary ricks 
to secure coin in sheaves, in the 
field-, till quite dry, as well as clover, 
peas, and beans, by means of four 
gate hut dies, two of which he sets on 
theu onlbide, pci pcndicular, and two 
middle ones, inclining against and 
supporting each other. These hurdlei 
aic usually eight feet long-, the two 
honvls, in which the four hats are 
inoilisrcl, have pointed ends of ab^iit 
a foot ami a half long; the two out- 
siilc ones aie to Ije toiccd into the 
giound, ntailv to their full length, so 
tli.it tlie middle hi ace may rest on the. 
giound, to affoid soiiu* support, and' 
the two middle ones about six inches 
to keep them steady. Stakes are then 
placed oil the bars, on which the 
slicavC'^, rest: they do not tare 
more than five minuted in construct- 
ing. 'J'he hill dies may he applied to 
the purpose of tcmpoiary hovels for 
siieep iu wet weather. 


ORlTlJvVRY. 

M UNOO PARK. — Early last Niger, and wdio was again sent by CoL 
spring, Sir Joseph Hanks re- Maxwell for farther information con* 
ceived di.spatclies from (jovernor cerning them. Isaac returned tOxSc- 
Maxwell, at Senegal, containing tlie nega! in Autumn last, and havinfC 
journal of Isaac, the native who con- kept a regular and minute journal of 
iluct«d Mr, Park and bis party to the hlb daily pioccctjings, there is ooWb 
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HDfortunately, but little 'room to procure some account of his fate — he 
doubt tlie correctness of his narrative, rcniriif d to Senegal, after aj>^absence 


Isaac saw at f^ansamlin (a few miles 
on this side of the extreme point of 
Mr. Park’s formci journey) the j^iiiclc 
■who had condnt ifd him down the 
Nii^er, beyond tla(nis'.a,\vhostated that 
shortly after lcavinj( Mhiil^o Park he 
met with tlic person who succc('ded 
"him as ^uide, and who ac(|ua»nted 
him, that in their proLi:rcss ilow'ii that 
stream, the caiK'e, in apprnachinnf a 
rapid cunent, became unmanageable, 
aiui w'asfast a |'-p mac bmi; towards dan- 
ger as well as a hostile sliore. Jn this 
extremity, JCniopeans and natives 
leaped oVerboard, but the guide alone 
reached the land ; the l)oat went down, 
and nothing was ^a\ed but a buff mi- 
litary belt^ belonging to Lieut. M.ir- 
tin, of tiic Afiican Military (’nips, 
and wlticli Isaac ii:\s bi ought to Se- 
negal. The guide was lundly dc<ilt 
■with by the natives, and .said, that 
had he belonged to a countiy at en- 
mity with them, he would have lost 
either liis life oi iiboity. Tiic unfor- 
tunate (’hnstians, hacl they cbcapctl 
on f-hore, would probably have lost 
both. 

The following paiticulars arc ex- 
tracted from T/ie EcLnbiir^h RexftXi : 

** The last accounls of Mr. Pmk, 
from liimself, wei e fiom Sansanding, 
on the Niger, whence lie transmiMod 
his journal to the govcinmcnt. Tlio 
Instiuilion aie aboe.t (o publish this 
iinaiediatcly, for tlie beneiit of his 
iinfortunatc fimily; and we cannot 
sunicicntly felicitate the public on tiu? 
propriety with winch tin* care of this 
publication is “committed to iL'c leal 
friends of Africa, instead of being left, 
like the former tiavels, to thca(l\o- 
cates cjf the slave trade.* Let ns, in 
]^issing, intreat every one of tfie lead- 
ers of this Review, for the sake ofjns- 
ticeaud liumam';j; to contribute their 
mite to the publication ; so that a 
fund, wortliy of the cause in which he 
fell, may be raised for tlic family of 
the most enterpri' iiig traveller ofilic 
age. Along with Mr. Paik’s joninal, 
wijl be puhlisbed that of Isaac, a na- 
tive Mahometan, who having arconi- 
partied him to Sansanding, was after- 
wards sent by Governor Maxwell to 

‘t The first volume was edited, and in 
^yart written by Bryan JEdward*. 


of twenty months, and made bis re- 
port in writing. From it we extract 
the following accfuint of Mr. Park’s 
death, as given to Isaac, bv Amadee- 
Fatonma, who accompanied him from 
Sansandingon boaicl a larg«j schooner 
ngged canoe, in which he had unejer- 
taken tlic navigation of the river to its 
month. Amadee-l'athnma accompa- 
nied him till two oi tbree davs after 
be bad reached the kingdom of Ha- 

Next ejav,’* .says he, “Mr. Paik* 
depaitcd, and I slcjit in the village 
( Yaour). Next moi ning I went to the 
king, (( pay mv respects to him. On 
entcrin. the bouse, 1 found two men, 
who came on borseliack, they vverc? 
sent by the Chief of Y^unir. 'Fliey 
said to the king, ‘ We are sent by the 
Glncf of Yaour, to let you know tliu 
the white men went away wiiboiit 
giiir.g yon or him (the Chief) any 
thing; they have agicat many things 
with them, and v/c have received iio- 
thing fioni them; and this Amaclcc- 
Fatonma, now befose you, is a bad 
m«iij, and has likewii,c made a fool of 
you both.’ 'i’lic king immediately or- 
deied me to be put in irons, which 
was accoidinglv done, and cveiy thing 
I bad taken from me ; some were for 
killing me. and some for preserving 
my ‘life, 'i’be next morning, eaily, 
the king sent an aimy to a village 
called Bmis-^a, near the rivei’s side. 
Tlieie is berote tliis village a rock, 
acp^ss the whole bieadth of the river j 
one 'part of the rock is very liigh : 
llieic is there a large opening in that 
rock, in the form of a door, which i«i 
the only passage for the water to pass 
tin the tide current is here very 

stiong; the army went and took pos- 
.session of the top of thi.s opening.— 
Mr. Park came there after the army 
Jiad posted itself; he nevertheless at- 
tempted to pass. I’he people began 
to attack him; throwing lances, pikes, 
arrows, and stones. Mr. Paik de- 
fended himself for a long time: two 
of his slaves, at the stei n of the canoes, 
weie kiKed; they threw every thing 
they hacl in the canoe into'the river, 
and kept firing; hut being overpow- 
ered by numbers and fatigue, and un- 
able to keep up the canoe against the 
current, and no probability of esca- 
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Mr. Park took bold of one of the 
white m©ii, and jumped into the wa- 
ter: IVrariin did the same, and they 
were drowned in the stream in at- 
temptirii^ to e^^cape. The only slave 
remain ini( in the boat, seeing the na- 
tives persist in thiowing weapons at 
the canoe, stood up and said to tin in, 
• Stop throwing now; you see nothing 
in ihc canoe, and nobmly but rnysclf; 
thcicfore cease. Take me and the 
canoe, but douT kill me.’ They took 
pos^^ession of the canrie and the man, 
and cariied them to the king. 

** I was kept in irons tliiec months, 
tlic king then released me, am! gave 
me a female slave. I immediately 
went to the sla\e taken in the canoe, 
who told me in what manner Mr, 
Park and all of them had died, and 
t, hat [ inive related aliovc.” 

On the lOtli in-.t. died, deservedly 
Lameiiteil, at his se.a at la ng Stanton, 
in the coiiiUy of ( anibi idge, iit conse- 
fpieucc of the wonnds v/luch he iv- 

TIIKATitlCAl 

Lyceum Thuatite, Stra>;d. 

Ric/i and Poo). 

T his nevv comic opera is founded 
on the foir.edv of T/iv East In- 
dia?), and though tlie character^ Irave 
very little p'ciensions to or iginahf y, 
tlicy arc generally drawn with 
and the jdot, tl ongh nr-t condurU d 
in tl’.e most judit ious rnannei , rs enter- 
taining. kivers, who is hclf) up 
throughout the plav as a mod^ I of he- 
nev'oletue and \irtuc, is made deli- 
berately to give his sanction t(» the 
practice of din-lling. His wrongs nn- 
ijnc‘>tionablv are great. A r.jt’nei who 
has rankling in his bosom ihea^mii- 
sing icilection, that a beloved daugli- 
(cr has been seduced from him h\ a 
villain, may be expected to love bis 
reason in his anguish j and therrioic 
to represent him as anxious to call t!ie 
seducer to a severe account for Ins 
conduct may not be unnatural. That 
in such a case he should appeal to a 
pistol may be suppos h«t lu a 
drama Ihii^ppcal ought to lie mnked 
as the result of passion, not of na^on. 
it should be rcpiebeuled a; a weak- 
ness incident to our nature, birt it 
Ought not to be sanctioned as a dutn^ 


ceived by being thrown oyt of his 
curricle the ])rcceding Sntuicliiy, Sir 
'I'komas Dingley Hatton; Bart. 
Lieutenant-colonel of the Ely batta- 
lion of Local Militia, and a lineal de* 
scendant of Jjord Chancellor Hatton* 
— He succeeded to the title upon the 
death of his brother, about twelve 
months vince, had but ju.st completed 
the family scat for his residence, and 
was actively emi>Ioycd in promoting 
the enclosui’c of his own and the twai 
adjoining pairslus, in wh-ich he had 
a large property. t>ir Thomas never 
Jtaving been married, his estates in 
Canibi idgesliire and Essex, which are 
vcM'y cons idc I able, together ^ilh hit 
tide, (loscriid to Mr. (laidinei, his 
nephew. 

At (Oxford, advanced in fears, Mr, 
Isaacs, .sen. Being an Israejitc, ht 
wa> immediately placed in a shell, 
and fo- wauled to the synagogue iu 
London f(ii‘ interment. 


. IIECORDEII. 

by being asvor iatcd with exalted vir- 
tue, •r!pciior intelligence, and calm 
ledettion, The lun-ic, by Mr.Hornc^ 
is pleasing and appropriate. 

• The Pricatcer. 

Tills is an alteration from Cumber-- 
land’s comedy r)f The brothers, from 
vvlileh the extrnueovis matter is nowc?ic- 
nut. ; *d,an'l all ih.-'' cvcelleiit scenes in 
il.c ( (uaeJy are lefarued, and by beiiipc 
ilius LOi:dei;vcd, the eflhtt of the whole 
is hcightcMi' d, and t oijsccjiiently the 
diama is eoiisidcrvibly improved. The 
songs are intiodiRcd with judgment, 
and the music, by II. hinait, has 
claim . to p: uise. Tiie acting ihi'oiiglir 
out w;r exf'eHent, Jsjothing could 
exceed the justice whicfi h'awcett did 
1(1 lire admiralilv ^^ell drawn character 
of Pnpiani Iro?vndcs\ and the Sir Hcii^ 
/amijf Do^d Lovegiove could not 
be t Milled. Mrs. Sparks -in Lady 
}),rc(. and Mrs. Bmiid, Mis. Orgor, 
and Miss Kelly, were anxious to give 
il'.e f,icat(-t |>»'S>il>le elVe t to the 
opera, and it iv Init justice to m\v, that 
then cndcavoins were peifccdy tric- 
rcN^ful. 'I’lic opera wa^ announced 
for a second icprescntatioii with jtlie 
greatest applause. 
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Jack and JHL 

' Tars li$r1(iqainade, the bantling of 
. the English Oppra Company, contains 
some good mechanical changes, and 
the usual number of kicks and tnm- 
jbles were inflicted on the clown and 
ttantaloon. The lovei’s head was 
broken a dozen tvnes with vast ap- 
plausc befoie the piece was done. — 
The piece, however, begins with an 
incident in a well known nui &cry 
|poem» when 

Jack and Jill 
Go up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 

but there the inventor of the panto- 
mime forsakes his author; for Jack 
Bnd Jill soon after become Harlequin 
and Columbine, and arc bunted and 
harassed, , according to custom, all 
through the piece. 

Spanish Patriots a Thousand Years ago. 

This very trifling production has 
made its appearance at this theatre. 
Tlic name of it was sulEcienily pro- 
mising to attract a tolerable auditory, 
because it announced something to 
which every British heart vibrates— 
Ibe patriotism of Spain. But, when 
we allude to its name, we have nothing 
else to say about it bn the score of its 
merits, h was like an excessively stu-, 
pidbook, with a well-chosen title-page. 
The story is founded on some inci- 
dents in the life of ‘Pelagio,’ the fa- 
mous Spaniard who was mainly instru- 
mental ill defending Leon and the 
Asturias against the Moors. Pelagio, 
after deeds of chivalrous valour, was 
supposed by the Spaniards to be a 
^ prisoner in the enemy’s hands, while, 
IB fact, his life had been attempted by 
a Spaniard, one Don Guzman, who left 
the killing of him to his friend 


dor, who comes with a fabricated let- 
ter professing to be from ^Pelagio, 
icsigning bis ciown and digdity to thq 
invader^. Every thing is s^traiued to 
aeconimodate the whole story to the 
ciicumstances of Ferdinand th^' Se- 
venth’s captivity: but ut is a poor 
compliment to the t)alri 0 lisni, perse- 
voiaijce, ajid valour of our peninsular 
allies, to repiesent their merits and 
sii fieri ngs in such a style of author- 
ship as this piece is written'in. ' To 
enter into criticisms on this opeia, 
would be to * break a butterfly upon 
a wheel.* The author, vve learn, is an 
Irish gentleman, of the name of Code. 
Much was expected fioin the music, 
as Sir John >>te'venson was tlie com- 
poser, w'ho is said to be of no mean 
name in Dublin. The airs w'cite very 
pretty; but there is nothing in them 
plaintive or bewitching — grand, strik- 
ing, or novel. It is but justice to addg 
after all, that tlie piece was very fa- 
vourably received, and announced for 
a second repiesentation. Miss Lup- 
pino, and two other girls, were intro- 
duced in a dance, in which they ac- 
quitted themselves excellently. 


IIaymarket Theatre* 

T/ie Fortune Hunters, 

The following is the plot of this 
ne\y comedy : — Uanter endeavours to 
improve his foitunc by marriage* 
wliile Miiss Dorothy Manners is re- 
solved to gain a husband upon any 
terms. C^harles Oliver becomes ena- 
moutedwith Maria; and James, liis 
servant, is wedded to Miss Fritter* 
each being deluded uiider the impres- 
sion that they were gaining a fortune. 
Mr. Oliver is made to arrive at the 
conclusion of the business, and when 
bis son informs him of bis attachment 


The latter, however, spares his life on 
his swearing not to discover himself. 
Pelagio, disgusted by the baseness of 
his subject Guzman, and feeling all 
the sacred obligation of his oath, pur- 
sues a life of retirement as a hermit 
on the borders of a lake. Things are 
so managed, thqt Ramira, his saviour, 
discharges him from his oath ; and, 
afteF some persuasion, he is induced 
to rc-asseft his kingly dignity, which 
h^ does it) en assembly of ibe Cortes, 
in presence of the l^aiacenic ambassa- 


to Maria, the old gentleman under- 
takes to woo for both paitics. Fritter 
j$ a walking gentleman, that has but 
little to sav, and less to do. The^ha- 
racter of Ranter, though not exactly 
new, was well supported by Mr. Jones j 
and the description of his retieatfroiu 
the Balji Theatre, in which the per- 
foimancc of a celebrato:! amateur 
Romeo, v/as very neatly ridiculed* 
excited peals of laughter. I’he most 
atti active point, however, was tlm 
acting of Mr. Matthews as a drunkcja 
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iralct^ jfi whic)i he pxjiih^d a whiin- virtugus .fonsgrt ojT, 
sical but correct kiioi^jed^e of thq County is ulUroately 8e( «l^y a 
esectsof inebriety, without bein{t ex- timely divprce. - i . ' 

travagant. Mr. Hewkt is ^id to have The serious, scenes in this ' play .iitre 
been the agthor of this drama, which relieved by the ridiculous vanj^ ot 
was withdrawn after the fifth night of Count de la Tour, a pert Frenchnia^ 
performauce. who suppose^, every w'oman that, Wk* 

— , at him to be smitten by bis clegai^t 

look at Home. appearance. Several of his obsetva^ 

This new play is ascribed to the tions which refer to the policy of the 
pen of Mr. Eyrej the ground work of present French ruler were- extremely 
the plot is taken from Dr, Moore’s well received. The author likewise 
novel uf Zcluco; as, the main feature introduced, as a Scottish tourist, an 
of the piece is the je^lousv of Count English buck pf the jjew 8chooJ,,(^an 
Salerno, who by the aits of Cozenza, adept in boxing and racing) ; an Irish 
a courtesan, is led to suspect tha^ Pol- servant, and a mock virtuoio, vfhosc 
witz, a Prussian othcer, whom lie had repartees occasionally created laugl^ 
always understood to be the brother ter. The characters, were, in general, 
of his wife, is, in fact, an impostor, well supported. The comedy went 
who assumes that character for the off well, and has since had an excel- 
purpose of dishonouring him. Still lent run. Mr. Matthews wa^extreme- 
all the schemes which he adopts to ly entertaining as the Count de la 
punish the supposed perfidy of his Tour, and Mr, Grant personated to 
wife and biother in law, are baffled, the life, Alexander Cameron, a worthy 
Cozenza, at length, becomes the vie- Scotian, travelling for learnihg and 
tim of her own wiles, and .Tulia, the ^emolument. 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

R ussia, Spain, and Ai.icrica so that if they advanced, they must 
have hecTi the theatres of action fall a sacrifice to famine and the ih- 
for the last month, and in the scenes clemency of the cliiriate. * ' • 

they have exhibited, thi^ country has But Bonaparte had settled on a very 
been deeply inteiested. The views of different plan for his campaign, formed 
the French emperor are now com- from an accurate knowledge of the 
pletely developed, and success has country, through which he was to, pass, 
hitherto crowned all ins undertakings, and its resources. He had secured in 
A short time sufficed for overrunning Poland ample provision for an army, 
that part of Poland which, by a scheme and he had on one side the' Dwina, 
of atrocious robbery, Russia had ap- ^nd the other the Bosysthcnes,;to con- 
propriafed to itself. Here the French vey to him the stt>re$ of the finest corn 
troops were refreshed whilst Bonaparte country in the world. Wretched as is 
was taking prosier steps for the civil the face of the' country to the noKh of 
anangcMnenf and military defence of Russia^ on the south ^'t is fertile ; and 
his new possessions. The Russian having alarmed the Riissiane with a 
armies Were on the frontiers of their faint attempt towaidr/^Petersburgh, he 
rountry, and their chiefYeals were the- rendered futile their plans ofdefence, 
‘‘ destruction of their own depots. In by taking a different direction, and 
' this pert of their military plans/ there 'marching towards ‘Moscow. -Smo- 
' seems to have been sufficient decision; lertsko was in' his- road^^and it will be 
but as to the mana|^ment of the cam- distinguished in > the. history of this 
paign, and the fixing of measures ac- war, botb^iby the fatal destruction of 
emdingto the attack that might be the townriaiid the defeat of the Russian 
made by 'Bonapafte,tl»e cabinet seems army, > which in vaig endeavoured to 
’ to have been entirely unprepared.' defend it. > - 

;The' strain of the intelligence' from ‘‘ At ■ Smeffensko the' furies of war 
fttussia was, thdt theii" armies would have lia’d an exalted' triulnph. Blood- 
’fftlfe, and layyasce all the country shed and murdejPl The old and the 
i»etwe«n PetersbuFgh and the French,' young, the strong and the Weak^ wo- 
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mtrt'tntl cbildteiii, hkvfe fallen an m- dTectiipchthcBosaiancmpire/mcrea^- 
fliscWmtnw'j^rey td' tbe flames, and ^bytheidledctailsgivcnbfpi'ctended 
thcswQrd,and. the Iron showers. On^ victories over the h'leuch, which tb6 
o? the hbMd scene is thus de- most ignorant must see through, whetd 
The 'town was now oii it cannot be kept from tbemtnat thdt 
in jjhe inidillc of a flne August ehemy is coniimially advancing. Tl»k 
tfl'^ht. Sifihlensko alTord' the French last accounts placed him fo the cask 
R s^'ht,sfMiriEir to that which an irrup- of Ghat, and about eighty miles from 
rtdn oT Vesuvius t)resents' to the in- Moscow, the Russian army having re- 
of Naples *' On taking pos- treated to about fifty miles fi^pm that 
of the town, it is ^aid that city, and to have there formt'cl an in^ 
^the houses in the city were filled trenched camp, whilst the inhabitants 
i"dth' Russians, dead and dying.”— of Moscow are throwing up lines for 
Trms a city was laid waste" in one the defence of the capital. From the 
tlij^ho but It is not rendered useless, issue of the preceding rencontres vve 
s6ems/ to man, there are some can place but little confidence in their 
hbufs'es remaining, and already they intrenched camp, as the French flush- 
iiVe destined to t^e Conqu’eror^s pur- ed with victory, and possessing supe* 
(Jose, who favours us with this de- rior skill, will find, it is to be feared, 
^criptibri of^hc place;— Smolensko hut little resistance from a dispirited 
may he considered as one of the finest foe, the bonds of whose allegiance to 
dtles in Russia. Had it not been for tfieir prince are probably but slight, 
the circumstances d( war, which have and who can so easily find (he way 
baVried thither fire, and Consumed im- to their own houses. This barr/er 
blhuse magazines of colonial iner- being broken through, the lines of 
chandize, and goods of all kinds, this Moscow will be of little avail, though 
city would have been a^rand resource the Emperor of Russia has sent, to the 
for the army. Even in its present armed population of that place, a con- 
state, it may he of the greatest utility secrated image of St. Sergius, to con- 
in a military point of view. There are tribute to ift defence. Alas! poor St. 
stilt large houses remaining, which Sergius, be lived before the invention 
offer fine places for the establishment of gunpo^yder, and even the stupid 
of hospitals.** Thus a city has been Russian feels his confidence shaken 
destroyed, and in reading the account, in such mummery. Moscow is now 
the groan's of the dying, the miseries, filled, by the fugitives, whose habita- 
dnd agonies, and despair of husbands tions were on the march of the French^ 
an<bwives,f)arents andchildren, make and which were burnt down cither by 
fio impression. Horrid degradation the enemy, or most probably by their 
of human hature ! Here is a scene for savage countrymen. 
thos6 whb ate wasting (heir tjine on The future conduct of Bonaparte^ 
wluit is called origln^'tisjn to expatiate at Moscow, may excita many conjee- 
upon. Hither turn your eyes, ye Cures, Will he make himself em- 
divinet and politicians, ye who delight peror of the east, or set up one of bis 
in' war. SinoLensko &hew$ you what generals on this ancient throne? Will 
man may be brought to hy civil in- he dethrone.theautocrat, or buffer him 
strfutions. Yet the Fi'ench wilt say to reign as a limited mouarcli in the 
th>wa8‘ one the circuoistgiiceii of northern part of his once extended 
war, an rnevttable rbsultof Che move- enipire ? W bat changes will be made 
ntentsof the Russian forces, and the in this barbaroiii. fiart of the world? 
city belonged^ to our enemy : whether WilHIu; degiading system of slavei^ 

' it U in peaege or w4r the destruction. bej^Vmitted to remain, an4 man be 
it t city ^fire, whether by manor stifieirdtp.lorditovermgiitCQnsider- 
aec^nnt, is a dreadful calamity; and ing^his.feUow-creajliireaSi scarcely a de- 
^ {ti thh tiAioets of priheea^ before they giee abpw the. bea»|$ on hja doniainf ? 
rthi the fhiipie of briogitog such a ca- The mimi if lost ffi.ihoebaoges ma^ 
lamitl^oti their feliow creatures, (he by tiie mighty monarch, who, Ijhe 
xH-oit and Jdsc sbouid be.'wejghed in a another Ses^trSs, or RacohMs* or H[#r- 
bhlMiee than what isjn genefai cules, is makioghjs tour of the. world, 
diihy Ihoderd pOtiticiaiis. In thjt coufa^ici^ of things, iatbis 

TheifiiceofSitiotenskohasbadagreal; Innovation on ancient order, we oa* 
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Curall/ tor^ to the autocrat himself, 
and enquire wiiere heU counterq^tihg 
the designs of his patent adversary. 
When Bonaparte entered Polqn/i lie 
with his armies, but he was soon 
known to have left them, and to have 
retired to Peteraburz, there to prepare 
for the defence of the citv, raised by 
the genius of Peter the Oreat. Here 
every thing is said to have been in 
activity^ the tiussian nobility vying 
with each other in contributions for 
the defence of the country. The au- 
tocrat himself went farther, apd we 
heard of him at Abo, a maritime town 
in Finland, waiting the arrival of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, who sailed 
from Stockholm to that place to give 
him a meeting. There the two pnnees 
had a long conference together, the 
contents of which have not transpired^ 
afttM- which, the Crown Prince return- 
ed to Sweden, and the autocrat to 
Petersburgh. 

An obvious remark on this con- 
ference is, that whatever plans the 
princes may have formed, nothing can 
have been done by them to prevent 
the entrance of Bonaparte into Mos- 
cow. It is imagined that a schcine 
has been formed for the Swedes to 
transport, with the assistance of the 
English in the Baltic, an army into 
Swedish Pomerania, there to attack 
the French in their rear. For thi^ 
if Bernadotte can be depended ppon, 
the French are doubtless prepared ; 
and if it was the wish of the autocrat 
to have Swedish troops fur the defence 
of Petersburgh, the call for them seems 
to have been suspended for the pre- 
sent, by the attack of the French on 
Moscow. It is not at all improbable 
that the cabinet of Petei*sburgh is in 
complete confusion, and they are de- 
pending, at present, on the chapter of 
accidents. 

Bonaparte has acted, and is acting, 
upon an uniform plan, settled upon 

f reat deliberation beibre he quitted 
'aris. The secret meetings ojf the 
Senate had references to his successes, 
and they have determined up«)n ano- 
ther Conscription; thus wave follows 
wave, from Paris to Moscow. In this 
|he French emperor acts in cornmqn 
ivith all the greqt conouerois. Whilst 
the c)>osen part of his army consists 
j>f his peculiar subjects, he unites 
with theqi those erC ail the princes he 


has subdued, qpd they act wjth eijerggr 
ip forwafdfti^ his desi^. It (a 
> ihg, indeed, to read the of 

the auxiliary troops. T^ur (fie 
lieral of the Bavarians writes to 
sovereign i’ with what distinguished' 
bravery his suhiecU have conduct^^ 
themselvelip tbw campaign, and qpw 
valiantly they have fought forjhefF 
country. Poor Bavarjqns I Wh has 
your country to do in this , contest ^ 
You ^will add to the triumphs of tbe 
mighty monarclu who will never want 
a pretext forhpdingyou employment. 
If men fought only for their counlryi 
there would be very 11ttl<h fighting In 
the world. ’ 

Triumphant, as are the French Itf 
Russia, the arips of Bonaparte do not 
succeed so well in the hands of 
generals, who are not under l)(s Im- 
mediate eye. Bpain pre^er^s a dlXr 
ferent appearance. The king, who 
came tpo late to be present at the 
battle of Salamanca, retreated wittj 
bis small! army southward, and wher^ 
•he now is,, it is not certain. Mos^ 
probably he has, by this time, joined 
the .arrnv upder Spulf, which, is In- 
creased by that which was in the eani^ 
before Cadiz., The victory at Salaf 
manca was followed by important re- 
sults, The fragments of Marmoni*s 
army were driven into the north oj 
Spain, and were incapable of being 
formed, for some time, into a regular 
train of action. Having pursued.tbepi 
as far as w.is thought jiropcr, Marqujs 
Wellington turned round and *toofe 
possession of Madrid; the French 
that; were left at Buen-reflro, suffen'r 
dering and giving iJ|> an immeiisp 
quantity of ammunition and scores in 
that place. The taking of Madrid 
was ot no great consequence in ij^el^ 
as being an open place, it must fall to 
the army in possession of the adjacept 
country. ,Bgt in a ci-iil point of yiqw 
the obtaining of the .c^iital , m<^ht' 
rouse the Spaniards, and the sovei eign 
and the Cortez might i<.spq forth their 
edicts' with greater c®cacy. The au- 
thority of both proclaimed and 
received, it is s^id,^ %vith geiierjal joy. 
How. far it was sincere, will be knowti 
by the zeal, with Wh.ich the Spapiardt 
join iliie banners of the victorious 
Marquis.. i , 

Jh?; taking of Madrid .pot^ rd- 
peve us fi pro all anxiety (of pur bme 

•2H 2 ’ * 
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pner^l. He has ttill many arduous action, to an American friaatr^ 
faboura to go through* The force of of treble its size and strength, 
the, F/ench in the south is unimpaired, They have also attacked us by land, 
and the talents of Soult are well at the j^lace where we are very vtilne- 
kuQwn. Suobet is also in Vaicntia in rable, and where such an atlack's^^s 
considerable force. Another battle naturally to be expected. An ai*nfijr 
inusl be fousht; and if all who range has marched into Upper Canada, pre* 
tinder the banners df the Marquis ceded, as is usual, by a manifesto from 
■n’ere English, we should not have a their pencrar; and the Americans arc 
moment’s doubt of the result. At building a fleet oh one of the immense 
present this country must feel anxiety, lakes or seas of that countryt The 
which we hope will be removed by an warfare will be of a different nature 
increase of glory to the fame that has fiom what prevails in this country, 
already been acquired. The event We are not to expect to hear of battles; 
cannot be long in suspense, though they will be merely skirmishes; and 
Tictory w^‘11 not clear the Peninsula the iphabitant« in those remote fd- 
frpm the foe. Mas'.ena is said to be gions, widely scattered from each 
marching with great reinforcements other, will take but little part in the 
into the north of Spain, where, with conflict. Already, it is said, that the 
the remain^ of Marmont’s armv, he borderers in one part have agreed not 
will strive to keep possession, at lea.st, to incommode each other, and this 
of the north of the Ehro; and if any we cannot but consider as a very wise 
disastei* should have befallen us, he step, whilst their countries are at war. 
■will increase it by advancing rapidly Their little skirmi'^hes will be of no 
into the interior of the country. use in the great contest, whilst they 

While Spain is thus balancing be- produce a considerable quantity of in* 
tween two masters, its colonies in dividual and family distress. 

America are going on rapidly towards Parties run high in the United 
independence. The suspen.se they States. At Boston they have had a 
have been in, has operated completely meeting, in svhich, though they al- 
to the disadvantage of the mother low the light of making war to be in 
country, so that its suppoiters, having the Congiess, and declare the duty of 
no common cause to rally round, find individuals to submit to its decision, 
the power of the Creoles increasing yet they speak very strongly against 
and claiming independence jn so firm riic policy and necessity of the present 
a manner, tnat it cannot long be de- war. * At Baltimore a most disgraceful 
layed. ^J’he royal cause supported scene has taken place. A printing 
jtself the longest in Mexico, but it is press has been destroj'cd, itsdefenderi^ 
jiow very much straitened, and is con- were thrown into prison, into which 
fined chiefly to the distiict adjacent the mob broke, murdeied several, and 
to the town. The errors committed maimed, and dreadfully bruised, and 
by the mother ‘country are now pal- w-ounded the rest. We shall be curi- 
pable. She was irritable and violent ous to see the result of this abomina- 
when she ought to have soothed, and ble act. If the sovereign authority 
shegranted when it was too late. The connives at it, we may form some 
spirit of faction, as it will be termed judgment of the anarchy that prevails 
by her, has prevailed ; but in America in their government, and shall be pre- 
it is said, and ^ill be said, why should pared fora repetition of similar scenes, 
we submit to the Junta at Cadiz? are Hopes aie still held out of a peace, 
we not as competent to manage our but the work of icconciflation is not 
own affairs as the Junta of any city so ersy as that of prevention. Tht^ 
.of Spain, or a few delegates of a few outward acts of violence ^ill chiefly 
towns, which may choose to call be committed on the' seas, which arc 
themselves the Cortez ? said to swarm with American priva- 

War has really taken place between tcers; but this warfare cannot bo 
the United States and this country, long; and it is tp' be hoped, «hat both 
It is seen ia the capture of a vast parties will see the pritdenre of ooit.- 
Iiumber of privateers by our ships, iny to a muttjal archmmodation.- 
4od in the surrender of one of our The victory of Lord Wellirfgton lias 
fleops of war, after a most desperate given occasion to ttfc city of Loudtm, 
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of pmet)lin|f an ^ifdress of congratu- 
]atiM (o the Prince Regent. The mo-^ ’ 
tioitfof it passed ifhanimouBly. The' 
eiildgiap passed on thte victoVious^ 
gene^l wore appropriate, and nrged^ 
partfduiarly by Mr. Guin, with great* 
eloquence. The remarks, indeed, of 
this orator deserve great attention. 
Allowing the utmost merit to the wii-‘ 
dom and valour displayed ihthe battle 
of Salamanca, he could not go so fat, 

to say that it gave this couhtry any 
reasonable hope of ultimate success in' 
the Peninsula, whrJ6 he saw d wtiolc 
nation Ivihg in a state of lethargy, 
fro#> which he bad expected tlnit the 
example of British valour before their 
eyes, might rouse them into something 
like activity. The victory provfcd, 
however, that a commercial country, 
like ours, was not enervated by the 
luxuries supposed to be incidental to 
such a state, and that it could produce 
an efiiicient military force. The va- 
lour displayed also by the Portuguese 
in this action, proved, that from the 
most ahiect, sluggish, miserable, and 
bigotted state, a nation might be re- 
covered and preserved from sinking 
into fuin, and even raised to its for-, 
mer lank annong the nations. Mr, 
Waithman suggested the propriety of 
taking advantage of the victory, and 
the checks expciieuced by Bonaparte 
in the '/iorth, to obtain an honourable^ 
]>eace, for which tlie hour of victory, 
not that of despondency, was the time 
to apply. 

We are happy to see that the object 
of Mr. Waithman has been attended 
to in the midland counties, and peace 
has been prayed for on ditfereut 
grounds, not those of success or de- 
jfeat, but on the higher principles by 
which man is bound to his fellow man, 
to promote the high destination of his 
birth, instead of worrying each other 
like bull dogs, and, like' children, 
pelting each other with stones. The 
meeting consisted of delegates from a 
great number of religious societies, in 
tbe counties of Nottingham, Derby, 
and Leicester; ami we wish that such 
meetings were multiplied; meetings 
which have for their abject the heal- 
ing of ihe bleeding wounfls of man- 
kindi The' men of this world are 
wiser in their worldly conduct than 
the children of light. They pursue 
Iritb eagerness and activitytbeir pJaaf» 


whilst they iAo lodlie npnit wHf with' 
the propeir iletei^atibn, that Its naibe^ 
oUgtit tb e>ctritc in a ChHstlgn bntbst* ‘ 
afe coht'ented wth deploriWg ' 

Ikthities by th’eif'iire sides, but wilH 
not stir a step ta ‘sirrest its progrelbi^' 
ff every religious meeting in the king^^ 
dbfh bad, for the laist twenty years^^ 
duty considered tne nathte of 'waV^'* 
and of OhrisPs precepts, to love our: 
enemies, such calamities would not 
have befallen mankind, as it has beeii^ 
tbe miserable destiny of our times trw 
witness. But we are brought *up ipif 
idle Pagan notions upon this subject,' 
and a long lime must elapse before'tho 
errors of our cducaltion art cc/^cted'.' 
May the lovers of peace incre^e, steps 
forward, and announce thems^lvesf 
not being ashamed of their relatioti'i^ 
ship to him who is emphatically Oailedl 
the Prince of Peace; An atterpptMra^* 
made to introduce the reform of phrd 
liament into the petition^ but withF 
gi eat propriety rdsis^ted. ' ' > 

The parliament is’ sooh to bef dii- 
solved, and the members of tpe House' 
of Commons are now on the* alert, re^ 
turning to their- constituents to pro- 
cure a new lease for services. A con- 
siderable' change may^ be, expected, 
and the people hkve; iri stv^r&rplaccs, 
an oppoitunity vof shewing their, rjc? 
gard to (he constitution,’ )t>y electing 
such persons as have given' gdda 
grounds tlial they will e^Cutc, with 
fidelity, the trust repos'ed iti'them. 
As to the close boroughs they must 
elect those persons, who are imp^pd 
upon them by their patrons and^ for 
the character of the new parliament, 
wc must look to that o^f these patrdns, 
and not to the trifling weight in thd 
great scale which lielongs to towns and 
counties. The state of the represen- 
' tation is now so well known, that after 
the decision of the House of Com- 
mons in the cases of Lryd Castlereagh 
and Mr. Perceval, it would be absurd 
either to justify it, or to entertain any 
expectation of future amendment. . : 

Strange hints have, however,' been 
thrown out, that an extraordinary 
measure is to take place in the new 
parlrainent, namely, that if a demise 
of the crown should take place, by the 
.early death of our present sovereign* 
the parliament would not be dissolved 
at the end of sijt months, but conUnue 
Its sittings in spite of that event, end 
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fHe wise regulations have 1>Ma mob, i]urii>g the li(te disturbances ki 
made in reference, ^ it We will hof the Nprtn. This is an excellent part' 
cpn^ment here. upon. the indelicaipjr of of our Jaw, as it compels the honest 
such a suggestion, nor will we sup- to come forward in support of their 
pose that a parliament could be so neighbour's property; or, if they are 
forgetful ol its duty', as to entertain, supine and inattentive to the.gpneral 
fora moment, such a measure. We. interest, tp contribute to make the 
should he sorry tq suppose that such loss which he has sustained. There 
a, thought, ever ent'ered iuto the ima' cannot be ^ doubt, that if the re$pec<> 
^nation of the present cabinet; for^ if table men of a distiict would come 
i| w»as really grounded upon any au- forward as they ought to do, in the 
thofity, it would be incumbent p pen beginning oPa riot, all mischievous^ 
the electors to express a strong opinion piocej^^ipgs would, in general, he pre- 
upon the temerity of those who dared ventedj hut each man congratulating 
to anticipate such a question. A dis- himself that his own peculiar property 
solution of parliament affoids an op- is not the object of attack, fears t<^e« 
pbrtnni^y of forming a good idea of fend his neighbour, lest bis own shquld 
public^ men and public measures, also be brought into danger. Often, 
Wijberforce resigns his situation however, these timid and selfish men 
/or Yoikshjre; and if the place is to dnd that their guilty prudence is iiief^ 
be.obtaine.d only. by an expense equal dcacious, and riot preys on more spoil 
to that of the la^t election, we cannot than was first intended. At any rate, 
but thmk him perfectly right not to it Ja right that the hundred should 
eptCir into anoeber contest, suffer for not piotecting its members ; 

We a«e happy iii recording the ver- apd we hope the reiinbursement, in 
diet vif'a jury at Lancaster assizes, for this case, is fully adequate to the mia^ 
^ven tbou/^and pounds, against the chief which was the cause of the 
iHijodred of in favour of the verdict, 

piainiiff, whps€ mill was burnt by a 
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DKPATCHKS FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


I had expected they would make 
this movement as soon as 1 should get 
the troops together, when I undertook 
the march upon Madrid. 

Bv accounts from Lieut. -General 


GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 

Downing Street ^ sSjR. 14,1812 

A DISPATCH, of which the fol- Sir Uowlaud Hill, of the 12th, it af 
lowing is an extract, has been pears that General Drouct had drawn 
r this day received at Earl Bathurst’s jn )iis right from La G 11 arena, but he 
office, addressed tq his lordship by still 'held Hornachos. 

. General the Marquis of Wellingtoiv By accounts from Cadiz, to th^6th 
dated Madrid, August 18, 1812: instant, it appears that Gen. Villante 

' Joseph Bonaparte retired from Oca- had returned to the blockade.— Gcb, 
.4a on the l6th instant, and his army Ballastcros had taken 300 prisoners at 
are m march towards Valencia. The Qssuna ; and by the reports of the 
enemy have abandoned Toledo, which position of the troops, it appeals that 
bas been taken possession of by a the road to Gibraltar is again opeu to 
parly of the Guerillas of El Medico. ’ * 

Since th^ capture of the Uctiro, tHe 
j^rrjson of Guadaiaxara, coiisi>iing 
/tif seven hundred men, has suiien- 
. .dered to tbcEmnccinado by capitula- 
tion, on nearly the same terms as those 
which I grafted to the garrison of the 
JReliro. 


him. 

Supplement to the London Gazette of 
Tuesday, Sf^i, ^2, 1812. 

Powniug-Street, Sept 2S. 
A Dispatph, of which the following 
is a copy, has been this day recefived 



moved from the neighbourhood of 
Burgos, and some or their detach- . Cadiz, AUgUst SO. 

IdehU'were understood to be at Valla- ' My Lbrd,-i-Sincc my letter yes- 
, 14rh inst. General Santo- tcrday"§ date, reporting thp entry ifilo 

"des )iAving withdrawn the troops of Seville of the allied corps, under Ge- 
i Giallicta, whiefh occupied neral La Crux and Colonel SkeJ^tt, 

it ildyn. ^ Some of their detach- ' I have redeived^ a dispatch froa^ the 
likewise bathe right ol^kKier, of-wbi^;!' transmit; e 
the Pisuerga. ■ copy herewitb/4iid a reiQfq « tbt 









kiU^ aod .wouadiNl oC tbe :Brltiib> munlcatioa ^cvtii ^ 


detachment; i 

1 1 have the honour to hct 
(Signed) G. Coo^l. M^^or-Gen. 

^il]e» August 2i. 


troopSk under General i ^ 
right, and made a detnur to.ijrrig 
attack on the flank of Triania j^hia 
suburbs of Seyille). >1 orderedCIh# 
redoiibt to be masked by a detach** 


cient time for the Spanish column to: 
aifive, the British and Portimuese 
troops advanced to the attack in iront ^ 
the cavalry and artillery advanced at 


Sir,*— 1 have the honour to report ment of the 80th Portuguese regiment#, 
the movements of the detachment and advanced a* field piece with some/ 
under my orders, sinch the date of troops, to keep in check the eoemyV 
my iast; the result of wbich,-^the fire at one of the gates of the city, 
capture of the city of Seville by as- posite to us; and. after giving sum- 
Mault, defended by eight French bat- 
talions, and two regimenta .of dra- 
goons, entienched,— will, 1 trust, be 
Considered as hoDourahte to the allied 
arms,' and serviceable tothe'cause of a gallop, supported by the grenadiers 
Spain. the guards, and the infantry foU 

On the 84th inst. Gen. Mourgeon, flowing, 
commanding the Spanish troops and The enemy abandoned the gate> 
myself, judged it advisable to make we entered the suburbs, and advanced, 
^ fiirward movement on Seville; for near to the bridge of Seville, with as 
this purpose it was advisable to force much rapidity as possible, in hopes of 
the enemy’s corps of observation, of preventing, its destruction, which 
S40 cavalry and 800 infantry, at St. would have rendered it extremely dif- 
Lucar la Mayor. I marched from ficult for us to succeed. Wh were 
Man2anjlla with 800 troops, composed checked by the fire of grape-shop and 
of the 1st regiment of guaids, the 87th* musketry, at the turning of the street, 
end the Portuguese regiment, Briga- The grenadiers of the guards advanced 
dier-General Downie, accompanied to our support, and drove every thing 


with 6oo Spanish troops. The Spa< 
msh column attacked on the right, 
»nd the British ai^d Portuguese on 
the left. The French were driven 
through the streets with precipitation, 
leaving some killed, wounded, a»d 


before them. On the arrival of a part 
of the Spanish column, we advanced 
under a heavy (ire ; Captain Oadoi^^ 
of the 9.5tb, with great judjifinent# 
made a flank movement on our left; 
Capt. Roberts, of the artillery, brought 


prisoners. We took post at SawLucar up» with rapidity, two guns j a heavy 
without the loss of a man.. fire of musketry and cannon was soon 

On the 86th inst. General Cruz and brought to bear on the enemy, who 
myself having judged that it would be were driven from their position oh 
attended with the most beneficial ef- the other side of the river, apd fron?i- 


fects, both on the public opinion, and 
in saving the city from being plun- 
dered, if the French could be precipi- 
tated in their retreat from Seville, the 


the bridge, which they had only iiv. 
part destroyed. The grenadiers of th« 
guards, and some Spanish troops, led 
the columns that crossed the uridge. 


milled troops, in consequence marched A general rout ensued, and the enemy 
for this purpose, and arrived at the were driven through the streets, which 
heights of Castillejos de Cuesta, im- werestrewedwithth€irdead,andpur- 
f&ediately above Seville,/ on the morn- sued at all points, leaving behind 
ilig of the ayih, at six o’clock. them valuable captures of horses# 

The Spanish troops formed our ad- baggage, and money, 
vance. The French advance was dri- ^ Jt is difficult for me to express the 
vrenin; the cavalry retired, leaving joy of the people of Seville. The iu* 
the infantry in the plain, which Uit habitants, under the fire of the French# 
were charged by the Spanish cavalry# brought plauks to lay across the 
KTho made Plan V pi isoners., bridge; and thefr acclamations apd 

The •Spanish’ Hoops attacked a re- vociferous marks of joy, 'added to the 
doubt on our left, and lost a good immense crowd, rendered it extremely ' 
BiaOy mep. The columns advanced difficult for the officers to advice 
into the plain# by which movement through the atreetn 
llil redoubt waa turned, and its com* lumnt. 
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Ckf9kkftin [SvFTfMA* 

- Stid>'wal l!ie hi'j^idity of the attackk General ODonnell tras 'on the satnc* 
thik fW^ vktoiy over a French dlvl- daV^at Yecla, in Murcia. 

■ ii'oii, and the passage of a bridge. The enemy’s troops from Valladolid 
^hich the enemy had materially de- drove in Meior-General An?onVprc* 
stroyted, with hisinfantry andartihery, quets at Tuciela, on the I8th. The 
fbrmed oli the banks of the river, was Major-Gen. however, still maintains 
achieved with a loss tj^at appears al- them on the left of the Doiiro. 
ihost incredible. The enemy^havc moved a bodyt)^ 

l‘haV6 only to regret the loss of one troops from the neighbourhood of 
^rfficei*, Lieutenant Brett, royal artil- Vallfldolid, consisting of about 6000 
Iwy, who was killed gallantly fighting infantry and l‘iOO cavalry, under Ge- 
his ‘gun at the bridi^. The intiTpi- neral Foy, which, on the 17tb, Car- 
dity of this valuable officer was oh- ried off the garrison of Toro, 
served by the whole detachment. They then were joined by a body of 
The loss of the enemy must have infantry of the same strength, which 
been i'ery great. We have taken se- had likewise marched from the Pis- 
verAl officers, and -I believe near SOO^erga, on the Rio Saco, and the whole 


piisoners. The condtict every 
officer and soldier has been above all 
|]fraise. 

During thfe whole of this attack, 
our allies, the Spaniards, have rivalled 
the conduct of the British and Portu- 
guese troops; and Gen. Cruz Mour- 
geon, by liis military talents and bra- 
very has piincipally contributed to 
the successful result of the day. 

During last nlglit, a division of 
4%Ven or eight thousand French troops 
passed by. Our attack has saved the 
<^ty from the devastations and contri- 
butions* with which it was threatened. 
Captain Wynyard is the bearer of this 
dispatch, who will inform you of any 
further particulais you may require. 

I am, &c. 

J. B. SKEltniTT. 
Tcftal killed and woundqd— I subal- 
tern, 1 serirant, 1 rank and file, 2 
horses killed; 1 subaltern, 13 rank 
«nd file, 1 horse wounded. 

The Gazette of Saturday, Sept. 26, 
contains dispatches from the Marquis 
of Wellington, of which the following 
aijB extracts and copies : — 

Madrid, Aug. Q 5 , 

. Joseph Bonaparte has continued his 
march towards Valencia, and accord- 
ing' to the last accounts which 1 have 
received, his rear-guard was on the 
10th at La Roda. « 

1 have received a letter of the I7tb, 
fjrom Lieut;* General Maitland, who 
had marched from Alicant, and was 
at Moiitfortd: / General Roche was at 
Ale^, from whence Suchet had re- 
tired th '$t. Felippe; and it was sup- 
poted be wM about to cross the Xucar. 


vere, on theSOth, about two leagues 
distant from Beneventc, the Galician 
troops, with the exception of the ca- 
valry, which still remained at Bene-’ 
vente, having marched towards As- 
torga. The enemy had left the garri- 
son at Zamora still blockaded by the 
Conde d’Amarantc; but L had reason 
to believe that they will relieve that 
garrison on their return from their 
expedition towards Astorga. 

By accounts from Cadiz of the Qtb, 

I learn, that General Cruz bad return- 
ed to that port with the detachment 
which had been sent to the eastward 
for the relief of General Ballasteros^ 
Another expediti6n had immediately' 
been fitted out. These troops had 
been Ihnded at Huelva on the 14th 
and 15th inst, but the enemy evacu- 
ated and destroyed the castle of Niebla 
on the 12th. 

Madrid, August 30. 

Since I wrote to your lordship on 
the 25th instant, I have received 
repoits that the garrison of Astprga 
had surrendered by capitulation, on.: 
the 19th, to the number of 1200 men. 
General Foy arrived at La BanezafuiT; 
their relief on the 21st, with the de- 
tachment which 1 informed you was; 
in march for that purpose; and bis 
parties^ found the place abandoned by 
the Spanish troops, the French gar- * 
rison having been carried away a9 
prisoners. 

Valladolid, Sep. 7,/ 
My Lord, — Upon referring ^to' my 
dispatch to your lordship of the 24th' 
of July, as pilnted in< the London 
Gazette of the l6th of August, 1 ob- 
serve thatf glthoogU I reported jtf 





tense of the coildiitt o# Ihe Geraien 
brigade of heavy caralry, under M& 
jor- General Baron Boctr^ on the 9Sd 
ofJuly> 1 omitted to include the name 
of the Major-General in the enume- 
ration, which the dispatch contains, of 
officers who had opportunities df dis- 
tinguishing themselves. 

I to take this d^portunitj of 
rectifying this omission, and of assur- 
ing your lordship, that the Major-Ge- 
neral distinguished himself in the 
operations which led to the charge, 
and ill the charge made by the gallant 
troops under his command, as he has 
upon every occasion which has offer- 
ed since he has been under my com-i 
mand. “ * 

From my personal observation, and 
the reports which I have received 
since the action of the 92d of July, 1 
am afraid that 1 have omitted the 
names of many other officers who had 
opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves; and in a case in which all did 
their duty in a manner so honourable 
to themselves and their country, th^ 
limits of a dispatch do not permit the 
incntion of the names of all who have 
drawn the notice of their superiors by 
thei^ conduct; 1 must, however, cor- 
rect the omission of which I have 
been guilty, in the case of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arentscbildt, and the 1st hus- 
sars of the King's German Lcgioti, 
who were distinguished by thesr con- 
duct throughout the whole of the day 
of the 23d of July ; and likewise in 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel Ellcy, 
the Assistant Adjutant General, who 
attended Lieutewant- General Sir Sta- 
pleton Cotton, throughout the action, 
was wounded by a bayonet in the 
charge made by Major-General Le 
Marchaiit's brigade, and had two 
horses killed under him. 

1 have the honour to be, Src. 

(Signed) Wellington. 

Valladolid, Sept. 7. 

I quitted Madrid on the 1st igstaot, 
in order to direct the movements of 
the troops ordered to be collected at 
Arevalo, as reported in my dispatch 
of the doth of August. , 

We moved from Arevalo on the 4th, 
and passed the Douro on the 6th, 
at the fords of Herrera and El Abrojo. 

After Gentral Foy had found that 
tbe garrUoa of Aitorga had lurr^ 


dartdv by canitvilatioa, benaitiwtid.ta 
the Esla* atia marched uppn 
' jaleSk with a view to surprise .and 
off the Portuguese militia, which had 
been employed under Lieute|Hin>&a*- 

neral the Cond^ D'Am|lirai>tc> ih 
blockade of Zamora. — ^The Li^u|^ 
nant- General^ however, made uo<^ 
his retreat, without loss, to the , 
tiers of Portugal ; and General Ffff ' 
carried off the garrison of Zamora 0|i 
the 29t]i of August, and marched foe 
Tordcsillas. » 

I cannot avoid to draw your lord* 
ship's attention to the conduct of 
Conde d'Amajcante, and of tjie militia 
.under his command, in tfie^ oper^- 
^tions. ^le zeal of the militia of tM 
provinc^f Tra-los-Montes, in volua* 
tarily serving beyond thp frontiers, of 
the kingdom, deserves the highest 
commendation. 

The whole remains of the army of 
Portugal, having been thu*^ collected 
between this place and Tordcsiljas, wjfe 
(ound their advanced guaid yesteyfay 
strongly posted on llie heights or 
Cisterniga ; and I know that f here was 
a considerable body of troops in. aufl 
about this town. / 

As it was late in the clay before our 
troops had crossed the Douro, we did 
not move forward till this morning* 
The enemy retired from La Cister- 
niga during the night; and they aban* 
doned the town on our approach to it 
in the morning, and crossed the Pisu- 
erga, and blew up the bridge. They 
were closely followed by the Hon» 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frederic Ponson- 
by, with a detachment of the 12th 
light dragoons through the town; but 
some time having elapsed before the 
infantry could come up, the enemy 
could not be prevented from destroy- 
ing the bridge. They then retired 
along the right of the Pisuerga to 
Duenas; where their r Ar will probably 
halt this night. 

When General Fov moved towards 
Astorga, the array of Galicia retired^ 
and since his mai*ch to the Douro^ 
they have again advanced to the Esin, 

The Empicinado has informed mo* 
that General Villa Campa had taken 
prisoners the troops which bad been 
the garrison, and bad evacuated 
Cuenca after the surrender of the 
Reliro. These troops aujouotod.- to 
1000 meniwith twoguosiahd bdongea 

' 


miflmeal ChrmcU. [SiPTiUtiii^ ^ 


to Sufchert army. My last accounts 
from Lieut.-Gencral Maitland arc of 
tbe«4tb. 

Valladolid, Sept 8. 

My Lord,*— Since 1 wrote iny dis- 
Jjalch of the 7th, I have received a 
dispatqh of tht*99th, ffOni Lieutenant- 
General Sir Rowland Hill, from Lle- 
rena, to which place the General had 
mov^d in pursuit of the troops under 
General Drouet 

He sends me the enclosed letter 
from Colonel Skerrett*, who com- 
mands the British and Portuguese 
troops, which compose part of the de- 
tachnientiMiKler General Cruz, from 
which I learn that the allies had en- 
tered Seville on the 27th. ■ I conclude 
that the blockade of Cadiz is raised, 
as I have received several accounts of 
the destifuction of military stores at 
Seville, by the enemy, before they 
Withdrew their force from thence, but 
I have received no authentic account 
of theVaising of the blockade. 

I beg to congratulate your lordship 
upon these events. 

I have hailed here this day to give 
rest to the troops, which have march- 
ed for several days. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

WELLINGTON, 


The New Theatre at Drury- 
Lane. 

The whole of the exterior of the 
theatre is now exposed to public 
view. Iron railing nas been erected 
in the front, and four macnificent and 
lofty lamps have been placed on the 
pedestals. * ^ v* 

The interior decorations of this the- 
atre are nearly finished. The cieling 
is finely painted, and the carved work 
on the fronts of the boxes, has a very 
pleasiitg effect. In the construction 
of this edifice *the greatest attention 
Jias very properly been paid to those 
essential requisites, seeing and hear- 
ing; its’plan being believed to be the 
. best calculated for enabling the audi- 
>ence to see and hear what is passing 
on the stage. The audience part of 
,the house forms three-fourths of a 
circle, vl^icb, making some little 
, allowance l&r fbe deviation in the 
within the proscenium, may be 

» See page 249* 


said to be complied* by the circular 
aweep which connects the outer wall 
of the boxes with the proscenium. 
The necessary consequence, therefare, 
is, that as the spectators will all be ia 
some part of the circumference, they 
must unavoidably see all that passM 
ill any point within the circle. It it 
only when th% actors may have to per- 
form any part of their duty farther 
back than the proscenium *on the 
stage, that an impel fert view is lobe 
bad in any part of the houi^e; and 
even in that case, moie than three-* 
fourths of the surface of the stap will 
be visible to the worst- ciicu instanced 
seats in the house. 

The view of the stage is relieved by 
the appearance on either side of two 
magnificent Herculean columns, re- 
piesenring verde antique marble. Co- 
lumns of a similar desciiption orna- 
ment the grand saloon. 

The lustres by which the house is 
to l.e lighted, are made from designa 
foimed by the aichitect. i)n the 
staircases, at each pillar, arc to be 
placed ai ticjue lamps, pf curious taste 
and exquivjte workmanship, resting 
upon tripods designed by Mr. Wyatt; 
and in the circular saloon there are 
some niches, in which the supeib an- 
tique lamps, formed upon a model 
also constructed by the architect, are 
to be placed. 

Mchomene and Thalia are to be 
placed in the niches on either side of 
the proscenium, above the cornice, 
and the royal arms, with appropriate 
trophies and decorations, are to be 
painted on the scmi-circular pannel 
formed by the 'arch which appears to 
surmount the two pillars over the pro- 
scenium. 

The uniform shape of the back wall 
of the boxes gives an unobstructed 
range to the sound, at the same time 
that its thickness (three feet) is an 
effectual security against the spi eading 
of flames. 

In {he corridors which surround atid 
lead to the boxes, the floors are formed 
of stone, and rest upon brick arches, 
without any mixture of timber. An- 
other walj, nearly three feet thick, 
surrounds these corridors, so that In 
case even the stage or spectatory wero. 
to take fire, there would be a space of 
nearly nine feet, including two walla 
of three feet eaclii in tbickoesai 



out mvf eomboitible matter, arreit day ; and Dr. C!roteb» on Mniic* to 
the prooms of the flames towards that . commence' early in 1615. ^ 

part of the house through which the Mnemoma. •^T q assist the natural « 

apectafors would have tb retire. memory, and to provide, as much at 

^ The means provided for the extinc> possible, against the mi chiefs of for* 
tion of fire, if it should ever take getfulness, various artifices have^ at 
place, consist in the application of different times, been resorted to, . Of 
compressed air, by means of which these, the topical Qieinory of the ari*» 
tvater can be forced through pipes cients, said to be invented by Si- 
already laid to every part of the build* mnnides, stands fiist, both in point 
ing. fn the centre of the ceiling of date and celebrity. This system 
there is a head of Apollo upon acircu- was revived about the year 1395, and 
lai board, iit>on which the rays of the various treatises on the subject ap*. 
tun are paiutiMl, and which hangs a peared in (he fifteenth and two follow* 
little lowei than the rest of the ceiling ing centuries; hut the science seems 
round it. 'IVi this part of the ceiling to have lain doimant for the last 


a great pipe is conveyed, from which, 
bv the operation of the machinery 
over the ceiling, water may be dis- 
charged in great abundance, and by 
the honz<intal whi* ling of the circular 
boaid beneath, he spread in a heavy 
shower over every part of the pit and 
boxes 

The quant itv of wafer in the reser- 


hundred lears. — ^Tliis interesting art 
again emerged from obscinity in the 
year ISOy, when M. Von Feinaigle, a 
native of Baden, deli vet ed lectures at 
Parts on his system of Nfneiyonics and 
Methodics. The Professors visit to 
England, and his lectures in tlie me- 
tropolis, are fresh in the recollection 
of oiir re^iders. As, however, M.Fei- 


voir at all times w ill he two hundred nai^le's insti uctious to his pupilswere 


liot^sheads, wliich will he sufficient to 
keep all the pipes fullv supplied about 
half au lutur; and tn order to secure 
a constant suppiv, in cave it should be 
wanted, the ni«cctors of the York- 
Buildingv Water Works nre engaged, 
by contract, ii(ion a moment’s notice, 
to put their steam- engines in activity, 
and in twenty minutes to replenish^ 
the reservoir. 

This magnificent building will be 
completed for the sum of ll9,000l. 
The expense, incUidinglamps, lustres, 
•loves, grates, furniture of the most 
tasteful and costly description, and ar- 
chitect’s commission, will not exceed 
195,0001.; and the whole amount of 
expenditure, including scenery, ward- 
robe, and all the other propeity ne- 
cessary to be provided for opening the 
theatre for theatrical performances, 
nvill not exceed I50,000l. 

We understand the following ar- 
rangements have been made for lec- 
tures at the Surrey Institution, 1o the 
ensuing season. Mr. Coleridge on 
the Belles Lettres, to commence on 
Tuesday the fid of November, and to 
be continued on each Succeeding 
Tuesday. Mr. Mason Good, on the 
Philosophy of Physics, to commence 
on Priday the 90th of November, to bo 
on each tucceeding 


entirely oral, anti uiucrompanied by 
the distribution of any plates or maps, 
wc are happy to find this defect ably 
supplied in a recent publication.*-^ 
In this work the Professor's principles 
are perspicuously developed, and il- 
lustrated by numerous plates. Much 
interesting iiifoimatinn is also given 
concerning the progiess of the nine* 
ninuic art, from the earliest periods, 
of literature. 

Jerusalem , is confidently ni* 
niourcd, that the Rev. Mr. Mendfila. 
the Portuguese Rabbi, has received a 
letter a few days since, from the Rab* 
bisftipf Jerusalem, informing him that 
there had been no darkness in the sa- 
cred city for three days and three 
nights,iD consequence of a cloud of fire 
which rested on a tree in the vicinity, 
and that on the third day it vanished, 
to the general consterr^tion of ail the 
inhabitants. The tree, it is observed^ 
was not damaged by this miraculous 
and awful event I — We are confidently 
assured, by very serious authorlti^ 
that no doubt exists among the Chil- 
dren of Israel, in this mctropelis, as to 
the verity of this extraordinary com- 
munication. This pbeenomenon may 


♦ THie New Art of Memory, fbundiA 
upon prineiples taught by M. Grtfi^ 
Vo%FeiQ^te. (l^erwood 
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probably have eotne kind of i elation 
to the aurora boiealis. 

Mother Red Cap.— Numbers of 
the inbabiUij^ the n.etinpolis may 
.Temcmber the old sii;n of Mother Red 
Cap on the London Road between 
Tottenham Court and Kentish Town, 
»«ar the spot where Camden Town 
now stands. Trahiiion says, the first 
founder of this old public house had 
l^een one of the camp- women who 
attended the aimy of the Duke of 
MaribotoUf'^h during hi^ campaigns ; 
and that after tlie Peace of Utrecht, 
she set up a hcilge alehouse on the 
spot since dUtinguislicd by her por- 
trait as a sign. Her house, though 
hqmhltj, and built only of mud, stiaw, 
tind thatch, became, however, a fa- 
>otiiite pJace of ic^ort to the officers 
and soldiers who knew hci in the 
army; and hctc, over a nuig of her 
wholcSome home- brewed, tlicy used 
to tell of their achievements and 
adventuies dining the wais. 7'he 
oldivonnan liveii long enough to im- 
rovc her fortune and her dwelling, 
lit whether, as the story goes, she 
survived to the gieat age of 190, is 
BOW uncertain. The modern sign, a 
copy of the old one, represents her in 
lier red cap, with a gla^s of ale in her 
liaiid; hut, fotnierly, the following 
ncrses were appended to it, which the 
modern iaadloids or painters have 
emitted : 

Old Mother Red Cap, according to her 
tale. 

Lived twenty and a hundred years by 
drinking this good ale ; 

It was her meat, it was her drink, and 
medicine beside, 

dknd if she still* had drank this a he 
never would have died.' 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 

' SOUTH AMERICA. 

Earthgf4fiikes,Si'c —In the short space 
between the Sdtli of March and the 
jSd of May last, 1819, a succession of 
dreadful jihysical events has demo- 
lished some of the finest cities in this 
.quarter of the world, and shaken seve- 
}a1 ot the islands to their foundations. 
Oo the 96th of March, the city of 
BanqueaiXKeiOL.was buried in ruins, by a 
jBOSl dreadful earthquake; Ariquala 
Santa Rosa also sunk, Cau- 
dare ^ and Fheiipe totally .destroyed, 


Cktonkif, istmium 

and St. Charles apd Casa|aQate,«real^ 
ly inj\ired. In the Caracoj^thesani^ 
calamity has been equally tremencloiM. 
The cities of Caraccas, VigtoriAk Var 
leutia, Pgrto Cavello, Laguira, New 
Barcelona,, Maiquetia, and Cumana^ 
have been almost entiicly ruined. 

The same, or similar subterranean 
causes, vijiich have so severely deso- 
lated the continent, about the end of 
April manifested their influence 
among the West Indian Islands. 
Early in May a volcano or 
in St. Vincent’s, which had long been 
quiescent, poured out fire, and smoke^ 
and allies, in immense quantities, ac- 
companied with dieacltul explosions. 
'Two of the pi inti pal livers in th# 
i.sland have been diied up, and new 
ones formed. The ashes and stones 
thrown out were, on some estates, two 
orthiee feet thick, and the quantity 
of a lighter kind floating in the air, 
darkened the atmosphere to an extra- 
ordinary degree. 

Soon after the volcano at St. Vin- 
cent’s begun tocvplode, it seems the 
heavy and intense dai kness came ovcir 
Barbadoe*', continuing from seven 
the morning till the afternoon, accom* 
panied with the sound, as was thought^ 
of distant thunder. 

new south wales. 

Letters fiotn hence, dated May^, 
^1811, .'Jtate that great improvement 
had .taken place in the colony, since 
the accession of Colonel Macquarri© 
to tlic government. Butcher's meat 
was from Is. to Is. dd. pci pound, and 
the supply of the colony equal to its 
consumption, without assistance from 
the mother country. Wool was likely 
to be their first staple of commerce. 
Settlers of good character were fur- 
nished ^ith live stock, on considers 
tion of paying the value in money or 
in graim in eighteen months. Th¥ 
populatmn of Sydney is estimated at 
10,000 souls, of which number 800Q 
have been sent from England as con- 
victs. Pomniee, king of Otaheite^ 
lias offered to cede that island to Go- 
vernor Macquarrie, on account of the 
British govcrnnieiit. It appears by: 
the Sydney papera, that several (mats 
crews anef gangs of skin-cfiilectors, 
have been lately overpowered and 
murdered upon the coast of New Zea- 
land, by the natives, who afterwards 
devoured the bodies. ItiFeb. ifllH 
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tiw)re«t drought at Bydniby, 

Amt ^he' 'talks were ail empty, and 
water was sold from fourpence to six- 
pence the pail. An academy at Syd- 
ney, on the Lancastrian- plan; received 
pupils, each one paying one shilling 
per week. 


Bulletins of the French Aruy 
iM Russia. . 

[Continued from p. l66.] 

The Twelfth is dated Witepsk, Au- 
gust 7th.-^“ At the battle of the Drissa 
the Russian General Kaulfiieii, a dis- 
tinguished othcer of the light troops, 
was killed) ten other Generals ‘were 
wounded; four colonels were killed. 
General Hicard, with bis brigade, 'en- 
tered Dunabourg the 1st of August. 
He found eight pieces of cannon; all 
the remainder had been taken away. 
— Tl^e Duke ofTarente also arrived 
there on the 2d. Thus Dunabourg, 
that the enemy has been fortifying for 
five years, where he has ex|)endecr 
several millions, which cost him more 
than fi0,t)00 men during the labour, 
has been 'abandoned without firing a 
iBuiket, and is in our power, like the 
other works of the enCniy, and like 
the entrenched camp which he had on 
the Drissa. In ’conse(]nence of the 
taking of Dunabourg, bis Majesty has 
ordered that a park of 100 pieces of 
artillery, which he had formed .-it 
Magdeburg, and which be liad ad- 
vanced upon the Niemen, should re- 
frogade to Dantzic, and be put in 
depot in that place.— -At the com-* 
luenceincnt of the campaign twi) be- 
sieging parks of artillery had been pre- 
pared) one against Dunabourg, thp 
other against Riga. The magazines 
of Witepsk are provisioned; tnc hos- 
pitals organised. These ten da\s of 
repoae are extremely useful to ^^the ' 
army. The heat is besides excessive. 
We have it warmer here than in Italy. 
The harvests are superb; it ap|)dar8’ 
that this extends to all Russia; las( 
year it was bad eveVy where. The 
crops, will hot begin to be cut before 
eight or ten days.— His Majesty has 
made a la^ge square pittce befoi^’ the 
ralace which>he hccupjetf at VV itepsk. * 
This palace is-situdted iipon'the left 
bank of the river Dwina. ^ livery 
morning at six there is a grand pa- 
fade, ait whioh ail the oififcers of the ' 


gttard* appear. One of the brigade of 
guards, in fine condition, altcrilaielj 
defiles.'* 

The Thirteenth^ which is dated at 
Smolensko, Aug. 21, after again allu- 
ding to the results of the capture of 
Dunabourg, and to an alleged victory 
of the Austrians ovcT' TormasofV, pro*- 
cccds to detail the positions of the se- 
veral corps of tlie main army on the 
8th. 1'he bead-quarters then still re- 
mained at Witepsk; but on the same 
day there was a severe engagement a€ 
Inicovo, considerably in advance of 
the former place, in which Sebasti- 
ani’s division was defeated with loss* 
We are then informed that tlid Rus- 
sian movements displayed much inde- 
cision; and that the French army in 
consequence crossed the Bory^thenes, 
for the purpose of attacking Smoleh- 
sko, wlucli is seated on the left Saule 
of that river. On the 14th a partial 
battle took place at Krasnoi, in which 
the French claim the victory; and utt 
thf iGth they arrived within sight of 
Smolensko. The Russians, it is said^ 
had placed SO.OtX) troops in tlic city^ 
while the main body of their forces 
lined the right bank of the Borysthe- 
nos; th«ir communication with the 
citv being kept up by means of bridges. 
The positions of the French army are 
next detailed; and a marked censure 
is •thrown upon Junot, whose corps 
had wandered and made a false move- 
ment. On the 17lh the attack upoo 
.SiDoIcn'^ko commenced, and the prin-* 
ci|)a! efthrfs of Bonaparte were direct- 
ed to carry the suburbs, and tiiieaten- 
ing the coinmunicaiions of the Rus- 
sian arnty with the town.* The con- 
test seems to have been most obstinate. 
Smolensko was involved in a confla- 
gration, whicl) icsembled an eruption 
of Vesuvine. Ultimately, at one in 
the morning of the 18th, the city wa# 
eVifeuatefi by the' Hussi in tAops, who 
lecros^Jed the' river, and joined their 
main body. — In this desperate conflict 
the French sustained a loss of 700 
killed,' and 8,200 wounded ; Gebeial 
(irab'oiis'ki being among tjic former, 
and (Tcneials Gi andean and Daltoo 
among Ihc 'latter on th^ side of their 
npp/>ner<ts‘, the loss amounicd to fivu 
(Feuerals and .4700 men killed, 700l> 
or 8000 wounded, and 2000 pnsone.^s* 
—The Em) eior Alexander, it is as- ^ 
aerted, had insu^ oi'ders to risk H 
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battle for the protection of Smolen- 
tko; but his Generals decided other- 
wise. The city itself, both from the 
aatureof its fortifications in the an- 
cient Russian fashion, and from the 
houses being built of comhustible ma- 
terialsy was incapable of sustaining 
any protracted sde^c; and when in 
flames, the only alternative left to the 
Russians was its abandonment. 

The Fourteenth is dated Smolensko 
the ^d ult. It mentions that the de> 
atruction of property, occasioned by 
the attack of that city, was immense; 
but at the same time considers it as a 
matter of congiatulation, that some 
of the larger buildings remained, and 
could be employed as hospitals. On 
the IQth, a bridge on the Borysthenes 
was re-established, andNey and Ju not 
were dilspatched with their divisions 
to tlie right bank of the river. Ano- 
ther battle took place with the rear of 
the Russians, which was po.cted at Va- 
kptina. It seems to have been most 
fiercely disputed. The object of Ju- 
siot appears to have been to intercept 
the rear-guard on the road to Mos- 
cow: the Russians reinforced their 
position, and ultimately attained their 
object of retreat. The French Gen. 
Gudin was killed, and a loss is besides 
acknowledged of S200 men placed 
hors de embat. The Russians, it is 
stated, were in full retreat towards 
Moscow. Near Polotsk a series of in- 
cessant fighting took place, down to 
the 17tb, in which the success, even 
‘according to the French statement, 
^pears to have been nearly balanced. 
Oudinot, in one of these encounters, 
was seriously wounded in the shoul- 
der by a cannon hall, called a Bis- 
cayen. Gouvion St. Cyr succeeded 
him in the command. 

The bulletin it dated Slaw, 

kovo, Aug. 27.— “‘‘The Genc^ral of Di- 
vision Za:^ncheick, who commanded 
a Polish division at the battle of Smo- 
lensko, was wounded. The behaviour 
of the Polish corps at Smolensko asto- 
nished the Russians, who used to de* 
anise them. They were airuck with 
tneir eteadinesi, and the superiority 
which they displayed over themselves. 
Ai the battles of Smolensko and Va- 
lentina, the enemy lost twenty Gene- 
rals killed, wounded, or taken, and a 
very great number of officers. The 
number of men killed, taken, or 


wounded, on these occasions, may 
amount to from to 80,000 men.-* 
On the day after the battle ofValeotina 
his Majesty gave the 12th and Slst 
regiments of infantry of the line, and 
the 7th regiment of light infantry, 8 
number of decorations of the legion 
of honour, to he bestowed on the 
captains,*lieutenants. subalterns, and 
soldiers. The selections were made 
on the field, in a circle before the Em- 
peror, and were confirmed with accla- 
mations by the troops.— The enemy’s 
army, in retiring, burn the bridges and 
destroy the roads, in order to retard 
the march of the French army as much 
as possible. On the 2l8t, they bad 
re-passed the Borvsthtnes at Slob- 
Pbiwa, always closely followed by our 
advanced guard. The commercial 
establishments at Smolensko were 
quite untouched on the Borysthenes, 
in a fine suburb, to which the Rus- 
sians set fire, for the sole purpose of 
retarding our march a single hour. 
Never was war conducted with so 
much Inhumanity: the Russians treat 
their own countir as they would that 
of an enemy* The country is fine, 
and abundantly supplied with every 
thing. The roads are admirable.— 
Marshal the Duke of Tarentum con- 
tinues to destroy Dunabourg: tht 
wooden materials, palisades, &b. whicfai 
were immense, served to make feux- 
de-joie in honour of the 15th August. 
Prince Schwartzenberg writes from 
Ossiati,on the 17th, that his advanced 
guard has pursued the enemy on the 
road to Divin,— that be has taken some 
hundreds of prisoners,— and obliged 
the enemy to burn his baggage. Gen. 
Bianchi, however, who commands the 
advanced guard, has succeeded in 
seizing 800 baggage- waggons, which 
the enemy could neither carry off nor 
destmy. The Russian army, under 
Torimasow, has lost almost all its bag- 
gage. Tlie equipage for the siege of 
Riga has begun to move from Tilsit 
for the Dwina. Gen. St. Cyr has 
tiken a position on the Driasa. The 
rout of the enemy at the battle of Po- 
loUk on the 18th was complete. Tha 
brave Bavarian General Deroy waa 
wounded on the field of honour, at the 
age of 72, after nearly sixty years’ ser- 
vice. Mis MajesU has nominated him 
a Count of the Empire, with a reve- 
nue of 80|000 francs. The Bavarian 





xow belHive^ wilh mu^b bravery^ 
i)ii» Majesty bas granted it T^yr^d^ and 
hoficpVs.' The enemy gave out ihat 
be would, make a staini at Porogho* 
boiy» He had, according tg custom, 
t|irowQ up earth and constructed bat- 
teries. I'he army having shewn itself 
in order of bajttle, the Emperor re- 
paired thither; but the epemy's Ge- 
neral thought better of it, — beat a re- 
treat, — and abandoned Doroghobouj, 
a city containing ten thousand souls, 
and eight steeples. Head- quarters 

were there o.u the 26th, and on the 
®7th at Slawkovo. The advanced 
guard is close to Viasina. The Vice- 
roy manreovres on the left, at two 
leagues from the great road j the Prince 
of Eckmuhl on the great road; and 
P> ince Poniatowski on the left bank 
of tile Osnia. The capture of Smo- 
lensko apjwars to have bad a sad eflect 
on^the spirits of the Russians. It was 
called iSwo/ews/'o i/iv sacred \ Smolensko 
the siro/ifT’y ike key of Moscow', besides 
a thousand other savings. Whoever ^ 
has ^molvnskd^ has Moscow ^ say the 
easanls. I’he heat is excessive: it 
as not rained for a month. The 
l)uke of Bclluno, with the 0th corps, 
d0,000 men stioiig, has set out from 
Tilsit for VVilna. ’I’liis corps is to 
form the reserve.'* 

The Si,T/<‘cn(/i hvillctin is dated 
Viasma, Aug. iii.— “/riic liead-quar# 
ters of the Emperor were, on tluiti^rtli, 
at Slakovo; on the 28th, 'near Senlo- 
yo ; on the 20th, in a ca^tlc one league 
in the i ear ot Viasma; and on the 30th 
at Viasma; the army marching in 
three columns--llie left formed by the 
Viceroy, proce eding by Kauouchitino, 
.Znamenkoi, Koitereetkovo, and No- 
'o«-— tl’.e centre formed by the King 
of.KapIes, the corps of the Prince of 
iJckmuljl, the Duke of Elchingcn and 
the (Tuauls inarching on tine giand 
road, and the left by the Prince Ponia- 
towski maichingon the left hank of 
the Osiia' by Volosk,, Louchke, Fok- 
roskoc, and Slonckino. On tbc,27th 
tile enemy wishing to rest on the 
Qsina, opposite the village of Riebkc, 
J^ok a position with his rear-guard. 
The King of N^les diyectutl * bis ca- 
valry on«theWt of the enemy, which 
ammmtcd to 7 or 6jOQO cavalry. Se- 
veral charge^ took pjAce, all to our 
ad vaqtaqe. A Hal Jjjai ion of the enen^y 
penetrated by the 4th regiment 
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4>f , LaiUcm, A htpadt^ed 
u'cixs the r<tsuU of this ana^U.aflair* 
I’he positions of the enemy were car- 
ried^ and he was obliged to .qulekeii 
his retreat. Oti thc *8th tbeeneitoy 
was pursued. The advaoced guards 
of three French columns came tip 
with the rear-guard of the en^y; 
they exchanged several cannon 
The enemy was driven cyery wherp. 
Gen. Cou nt Cauli ncourt entered Vias* 
ma on the 20th, at day-break. The 
enemy bad burned the bridges, and 
set fire to several quarter^ pf the pity. 
Viasma is a town of 15,000 inhabit- 
ants: there are 4000 burghers, mci> 
chants, and artisans; thene^are 39 
churches. Considerable resources in 
flour, soap, drugs, &c. and large mil- 
gazincs of brandy were found,— The 
Russians burnt the magazi*ies,and thg 
finest houses in the town wefb on fire 
at our arrival. Two battalions of the 
25th*were employed with much acti- 
vity in extinguishing them. W«KOt 
it under and saved three quarters .of 
the town. The Cossacks before they 
left it committed the dreadfullest pil- 
lage, which has made the inhabitants 
sav, that the Russians think VJasma ' 
will be, no longer under their dprai- 
nion, since they treat it iii< so l^rba* 
rous a manner. All the popuUtion 
of the towns i clircs upon Moscow. It 
is said there are now one million apd 
a half of souls in that great city : they 
fear the result of these crowds. The 
inhabitants say that Gen. Kutuaow 
havS been appointed commander in 
chief of the Russian ai my, and that be 
took the command on the 2Sth. The 
Grand Duke ConstaAtine, who had 
returned to the army, having fallen 
ill, has quitted it. A little rain has 
falleii, w’hich has laid the dust that in- 
commoded the army. The weather 
to-day is very fine — ^it will last, as 
they believe, to the fpth October^ 
which gives us still forty days caiu- 

T)[\c Seventeenth bulletin is ^ dated 
Gbjat, Sent. 3.—“ The he;ad:quartefs 
were, on tne 3Jst qf August, at Velit- 
chero; on ^hc 1st and 9d of Sept, at 
,Gl)jfjt. Tljie King of Naples, with the 
advanced guard, bad his bead-quar* 
ters on the 1st ten wersts id advance 
of Ghjat; the yiceroy had hk 4he 
same distance oh the left; and Frlinee 
Poniatowski had' pushed forMtarWtwo 

2 K 
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leagues mi the Some discharges place two {)ulletiii9, whiciv give ^an 
of artillery and attacks with the sabre account of the actions bpfore^ Srito- 
W(‘r6 exchanged in each direction, lensko, and of the battle of the Drissa* 
’and a few hundreds of prisoners were It appears by tlieir contents that the 
^ken. The Ghjat liver empties itself . Editor has profited by the instructions 
info the \Wdga. Thus we are in pos- he received from Moscow, *tliat the 
session of the coil I of those waters truth is not to be told to the Russian 
that flpw into the Caspian J^ea. The people, hut that they aic to be dc* 
^ Ghjat is navi <;ahle to the Wolga.-— ceived withlies.’ Sinolensko was set 
The tity of Ghjat contains a popula'- on fiie hy the Russians, 'riiey set fire 
tion of eight or fen thousand souls, to the suhnibs on the dawafttM* the 
Many of tlio houses are built of stone battle, when they saw our bridge esta- 
And brick. There are nianv parish blished over the Borystheneis. They 
^hurches, and several manufactories al^osct fiie to Doioghoboiij, to Vias- 
linen clofh. It is perfectly clear nia, and to Ghjat; but the French 
that a;*rtculture has made great pro- came up in time to extinguish it.— 
^cs$ in 'this countrv within the last This may be easily conceived. 7'hte 
•forty years. It no longer hears any Ficnch have no interest in burning 
festniblance to the descriptions which those towns th.at belong to them, and 
Are given qf U, Potatoes, pulse, and in depriving themselves of the re- 
'^tlbbngcs grow there in abundance: somccs which they afford. The ceU 
the granaries are full. The present is lars have been eveuy wheii^fdlcd with 
• the harvest season, and wc enjoy now brandy, leather, and every species of 
the same weather heie as wc 'haVein article that is useful to an army. — If 
l^ranse at the Oonimcncement of Oct. the country be wasted, if the inhabit- 
^The deserters, the prisoneis, the in- ants suffer more than a state of war 
habitants, all agree that the greatest warrants, the fault is in the Russians, 
confusion prevails at Moscow, and in The army rested on the 2cl and Sd in 
the Russian army, which is distiacted the vicinity of Ghjat. It is positively 
with a diversity of opinions, and has a<‘Sertcd, that the enemy is employed 
suffered enormous losses in the diffei- in forming an entrenched camp in 
ent actions. Some of the (Jcnerals fiont of Mojaisk, and has established 
have been chatrged. It appears that lines before ISIpscow. At the battle 
the opinion of the army is not favour- of Krasnoi, Col. Marbeuf, of the 6tU 
able to the |)lans ot 15arclav de 'Tolli : ^ight cavalry, was wounded with a 
he is accused of having made bis divi- bayefnet at the head of his regiment, 
sions light iif detail. The Prince of in the midst of a square of Russian 
.^’cbwart/enberg is in Volh}nia: the infantry, which he had penetrated 
Russians fly before him. Some sharp with the greatest intrepidity. We 
affaii-s have taken place bcfoieRiga: have thrown si;^ bridges over thd 
the Prussians have always had the Ghjat.” 

, advantage* We have found in ibis 


PROVINCIAI. OCCURRENCES. 

• {'''‘’siiiRE. ^ the l/tb instarit, wliicli wa^5 attended 

A REQUTSiriUN having been by ueailv 4000 persons in the Market- 
fifteen gentlemen of place, when a , number of resolutions 
the fiist families in l>ciby, icquestJOg were brought forward, expressive of 
uieniayorof that town to call a public tlicir detestation of the war, and pray- 
. ifitcting at the 1 own-ball, for the ing that his Uoiul Highness the Prince 
pttrjlqse of drawing up a petition for Regent, and the two [louses of Par- 
meyented /to his Royal liament, would take such measures as 
- t jl *^***^f Regent and to their tPisdom may devjse, to restore 

/ of ParJianiciit, which be to our country the blcssitfgs of aa 

comply with; they, in- honourable and permanent peace, 

» conduct, along M'iih Hampshire. 

ijSP: •cquisition to The Board of Agriculture has ad- 

calling a meeting on judged a premium of thirty guineas, 
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an appropriate inscription to the 
Bcv. J/ WHlis, of Su^ayj near fling- 
wood, for his Memoirs on the best and 
surest way of enabling this kingdom 
to supply itself with bread corn, so as 
to cut otf the necessity of importing 
foieign grain. 

HEREFOanSHIRiR. 

Infallible Hat Destroyer, — Repeated 
evpei iinents in this part of the coun- 
try have pro\ed that a Mr. B’oad has 
the certain method of enticing lats 
jnto a wooden tiap by a bail, which 
appears tA have an ii resistible influ- 
ence over those sagacious animals. 
Sixty or »*eventv have been caught in 
one building, within a few hours after 
their dcsti uciion had been attempted 
.by feircis and other means. .Mi. 
Broad lequircs a prcininm of lOOO 
guineas for his scciet, one half of 
■which has been alreadv subset ibcd 
the Ileiefoi dshii e Society. 

KENT. 

On the 2tth inst. Peter Paine, a#, 
young man about f)u ycais of age, ter- 
minated his existence at rolkstonc, 
by shooting hiinself thioiigh the neck 
with a hoise-pislol. lie is suppos ' 
to be a native of Guernsey, and had 
arrived there two months ago, tor the 
purpose of recruiting hi^ health. Four 
letters wer.e found in his looiiii one 
of them to his landlady, bcijueathiitg 
her his gold watch and all his rlijthes, 
as a remuneration for her trouble, and 
concluding with the following sen- 
tence; that as he found himself no 
longer ahleto support the evils of this 
life, he lumped hi> gracious Redeemer 
would paidon him for the act he was 
about to commit.’’ 

riNCOLNSHIRR. 

. At the laic Gounty Assize a curious 
case occurred at the Nisi Prius '•ide, 
in'an ejectment cause. A Presbyte- 
j'iaii Society claimed certain lands and 
tenements at East Kiikstead, and winu 
was called a inessua^e, but whub was 
proved to be nothing less iha*n the 
parish .church of Kiikstead, which 
had been converted into and endowed 
as a mceiing by a former lord of tlie 
manor, •named Disney. .The judge 
held that, the plginiifis -had clt aily. 
made out their title to the lands, and 
tjic defendants as clearly shewn, that 
■what was claimed as a messuage was 
t^e parish ciiurch, which could not 


be bequeathed to atiy body; 
fore direct4?d a verdict for Ibe 
tiffs, subject to the opinion of tba 
Court of King’s Bench, onaresafred 
case. ^ 

Lambert’s epitaph, copied from a 
(omb-stoue, pla/'cd in rft. Martitfi 
burying ground, Stamford: 

^ “ In remembrance of that prodigjr * 
in nature, Daniel Lambert, a naliVo 
of Leice<5tcr, who was possessed of ap ’ 
excellent and convivial mind, and in 
pei^onal greatness' he had no compe- 
titor. He measured S feet 1 inph 
loiind the 9 feet 4 inches round 
the bodv, and weighed S^stpiie lllbs. 
(14lb. to the stone k He depaited 
this life on the 9 1st of June, 
aged 39 yea is. As a, testimony of 
respect, this stone is elected by hi? 
friends in Leicester.” • 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A cause of considerable importance# 
and which had excited much irfterest, . 
was tiled at these assizes, it was an 
action hurnght by a gentleman of this 
county, against Dr. Go,\, of Fish- pond 
House, near Bristol, for taking the 
plaintifT fiom his own hon«e to Vish- 
pond House, and continiug him there 
for several weeks. The defendant 
pleaded, in justdication, that he was 
t]ie keeper of a house duly licensed 
for the reception of insane peisop?^ 
and that the plaiiititlT, being insane# 
was, bv bis relations, put under his, 
(he defendant’s care, &c,-r-Evid5nce 
was otlcicd on the p.irt of tlic plaintiff, 
to shew that at the time he w» taken 
from his house and gonfined, he waa 
of sound mind, and capable of trans- 
acting and managing his pyvn affairs. 
On the part of Dr. Cox, it was shewn 
by the most id^pectable testimony, 
that for some tunc previous to the, 
plaintiff being so co*ifined, he had 
exhibited many marks of derange- 
ment of mind; that his conduct and 
actions were «o wild and extravagant 
as to excite great appi etierision for^iy 
safety in the minds of his friends ; and' 
that, in their o|)inion, it became ne- 
cessary to restrain him, atid put.hioi 
under the care of some medical 
sfui conveisant in cases of insanity^ 
that- in conscc|tience of that opinipQp 
the whole ( f the plaintiff’s relation aiid 
intimate friends, after taking th^^be$t 

medical advice they could# coAcun'^ 

• 
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imsending to Dr. Cox» to take the 
pkintifF under bis care ; and that Dr. 
Cox had acted with the greatest cau* 
and had. strictly complied with 
all the forms directed by the law in 
•uch cases. After examining only 
two witnesses (of a great number who 
were in attendance) on the part of the 
defendant^ the learned judge* Baron 
Graham, said* that in his opinion, the 
defendant had fully made out his plea 
,of justificatign, and was entitled to a 
verdict; upon which the foreman of 
the jury observed, that lliey (the juiy) 
liadT been perfectly satisfied for some 
time. 

If 

‘A very melancholy accident oc- 
cui‘red lately, between eight and nine 
o'clock in the evening. A post-chaise 
belonging tft Mangeon’s Hotel* at 
Clifton, returning from Newport with 
two passengers, stopt to water near 
Bath. Upon the post-boy turning 
Jonnd the heads of the horses, they 
stiirtledat two asses grazing, and the 
post-boy being shaken from his scat, 
they immediately set off with flie 
greatest impetuosity, and were not 
stopped till they arrived at Stoke’s 
Croft turnpike, where for a few mo- 
ments they were entangled with the 
railing round the house. This cir- 
cumstance gave one of the passengers 
an opportunity to throw open the door 
and jump out, which he fortunately 
effected unhiii t. The other passenger* 
vrhopould not be prevailed upon by 
bis companion to sit still and wait 
the event, unfortunately sprung from 
the chaise opposite Cathariiie-place, 
and fractured the back of bis skull in 
the n^ost dreadful manner. He ex- 
pired the following morning. 

SUSSEX. 

DiedJ] On the 24tli of August at 
her house at^ Brighton, suddenly, 
Mrs. Qoldinghani. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Extraordinarjjf Crop.— A piece of 
vh^at, belonging to a labouring man 
of the name of Lewis* at Purton, in 
this county* claims the admiration of 
^be sprrounding country, poisons far 
and near resort to view it* and we are 
fkidebteibto a friend who has examin- 
ed the^gfain, for the following parti- 
^nlart^^lbiving an acre of land in 
ibflf lntHsh, the poor man* ip 1811* 
tbwtNl three parts of it with spring 


wheat, and in the autumn r^ped from 
it a fair average crop, cutting it close 
to the' ground, in order to gain more 
straw, for the purpose pf thatching 
his cottage. A few weeks afterwards, 
when he was about to get the land 
ploughed up, he observed it covered 
with young wheat, growing from the 
old roots, which he shewed to his 
neighbours, andthiough their advice, 
suffered it to remain untouched 
the spring, when the grain moie than 
answered his expectations. It is now 
matured to a most exccIIcBt ciop of 
wheat, perfectly ripe, and evidently 
comes from the old roots, from its 
being in biinclies from 30 to lOOjtne 
stalks, springing from each ; and what 
is still more lemaikable, a new stalk is 
growing from the first joint. But the 
most important ciicuinslance is, that 
the nature of the grain is completely 
changed, fiom small bearded ears to 
as fine l^ammas wheat as ever was 
seen, rhe grncrality of heads being 
from four to five inchc.'» in length, and 
full of very fine coi n. Thus hath this 
poor man been blessed with a second 
crop of corn, and that four times as 
abundant as the first, from once plow- 
ing and sowing. — Bath JTeraidtAusrust 
15, I8ie. 

This article having excited the at- 
te^iition of many agnciiltuiaiists, and 
particularly that of Sir Charles Mer- 
rick Burrell, President of the Sussex 
Western Agricultural Society, the 
worthy baionet wrote to Mr. Lewis ori 
the subject, and received the follow- 
ing answer ; — 

Pin ton, Aug. 12. 

Sir — I received y«)ur letter* dated 
West Grinstead Park, Ang. 7, coft- 
ccining the statement as appealed in 
the London papers, of my having a 
field of wheat, raised wholly from the 
stems of the old stubble of bearded, 
wheat* without fresh sowing. The 
account seems to you singular* and 
therefore to be doubted ; but I assure 
you it'is a real fact. The paper men- 
tioned that the crop failed last year, 
but that was not true ; for 1 had a very 
good fair crop, which 1 had cut early, 
so that there were not biittinga^ I in- 
tended planting the same piece this 
year with potatoes; but having snob a 
fine appearance of a second croj?* 
which sprung up from the olil inoores, 
I thought 1 would see what it would 
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come to: there was nothing done to 
it; hut 1 hoed it onoe over; Oow it' 
has no beard to it this year, but ap- 
pears a fine Lammas wheat, as we call 
it I intend to begin reaping it next 
Thursday.’ 

I am. 

Your obedient humble.servant, 
William Lewis. 

Wm, Hale. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A trial of great importance to the 
clergy, came; on at the late assizes for 
this county. Hardv versus Cathcart, 
in which the plaintiff, a gentleman in 
Buckinghamshire, sought to recover 
of the defendant, the Hon. and Rev. 
Archihalfl Hamilton Oathcart, sundry 
penalties incurred by non-residence 
on the livings of the rectory of Mcth- 
ley, and the vicarage of Keppax, in 
this county, and a prebeiidarv in the 
cathedral of York, wliich benefices he 
held, as well as living in Buckingham- 
shire, on which also he had not resid- 
ed, hui had officiated as a curate at 
Wolverhampton ! The jury found a 
yeidict for the plaintilf on the follow- 
ing count — For non-iesideiice of the 
prebend lwelvcmon\lis, deducting the 
income tax, being tlirce-fouitlis of the 
annual value, Si/. 14s. Gd. — Non-resi- 
dence more than three months at Kip- 
pax, being one-third of the anniiaf 
value, 90/. — Ditto, more than eight 
months at Methley, being two-thirds 
of the annual value, .040/. — Total, 
66l/. 14s. Gd. This is the first trial 
which has taken place under the late 
act for regulating the residence of the 
clergy. 

Extract o f a letter. — “ When stran- 
gers read in the J.oiidon papers that 
so many hundred in the disturbed dis- 
tricts came and took the oath of alle- 
giance, they irmst naturally suppose 
the country in a state of open war or 
rebellion ! — ^The real fact is, though 
things are not so bad as you repr^^sent 
tliem, vet that fauiinc will always pro- 
duce insurrections, insuncctions rob- 
beries, and frequently murders. How 
long people, particularly at,SheffieId, 
will continue quiet, while in the daily 
habit of selling their furniture, and 
even their clothing, for a moi-sel of 
bread, remains to be seen. No pen, I 
assure you, can picture the distress of 
pianyhundieds, particularly the aged, 


'who bate hitherto lantpilsRe^ ill isi- 
lencc.— -So many cases of extrtrtn^ Of- 
fering parallsc the efforts both of thti ' 
niilltary and the magistrates; hc^nce^ 
notwithstanding the nun^bers of th# 
former, robbery and violence stifl pne- 
vail in various pajts of the country;** 

Under the head of Disturbed dis- 
tricts the following may be added:— 
•'On Sunday night last, amostdar*> 
iog robbery was committed at Sbwer- 
by, by a number of armed men, at- 
tended with circumstances of the most 
wanton atrocity. Mr. William Bar- 
ker, who is overseer of the poor, and. 
collector of the property- tax Sower- 

bv, had retired with his family to rest, ^ 
when they were roused from their 
beds, by a loud call for admittance; . 
having opened the door, amumber of 
men rushed in and demanded his 
money, which he gave up to them, to 
the amount of about Ml.; they then 
broke into his drawers, whicfi^they’ 
completely ransacked ; hut being dis-* 
appointed in the booty they expected* 
they proceeded to break his household 
fuinitiire, and his clock; a set of 
chiua, and other articles, were com- 
pletely destroyed, and some of the 
wearing apparel of himself and his 
wife were thrown into the fire, and it 
was with great dilficulty they were 
prevailed upon to desist from setting 
fire to the drawers^ The number of 
persons concerned in this flagitious 
outrage could not be exactly ascer- 
tained; only five entered the house, 
but it is supposed there must have 
been one or two planted on the out- 
side, to prevent surprise. 

•* On Wednesday evening a vety 
daiing attack was made upon the mi- 
litary guard, stationed at Brockwell, 
near Halifax, for the protection of ob- 
noxious machinery. A person ap- 
proached the sentinel, ^ho, on being 
challenged, answered a friend, but 
continuing to approach without giving 
the countersign, the sentinel levelled 
his piece and pulled the trigger, but’ 
the musket did not go off, and the un* 
knowu enemy still aclvaueing, attempt- 
ed to cut down the sentinel by a stroke' 
with a sword, with which he wounded 
him so severely as to sever his thumb 
from his hand. The daring assailant 
then retreated, and effected his escapi^ 
before the vigilance of (he other pari 
of the guard roubi be awakened. 
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A new ipecies of police-officers 
have been introduced into this dis- 
trict, which the unpolished inhabi- 
tant term kidnappers. Men whp em- 
ploy (hjemselves not so much to disco- 
ver the perpetratois of offences alrea- 
dy committed, as to trepan the weak 
and thoughtless into" some acts or ex- 
pressions, which may involve them in- 
to guilt and punishment 'fhese pro- 
ceedings have excited stioug and tyc-. 
neral disapprobation .” — f Leeds Mer- 
•wy ) 

WA,LES. 

Various chasms and collections of 
water have recently been discovered 
among the Bjeconshire hills in the 
neighbouihood of Ci ickhnwell, which 
were never before obsei ved. and Nvhieh 
some atli ibpte to a subtenanean con- 
vulsion., So violent have been the 
torrents, that a neat cottage, called 
Talrnarsh, about seven milt s from the 
above place, together with a garden 
and plantation, have been entir^lv 
ruined, and a biid^ye in the vicinity 
blown up. 

' A most tragical event took place at 
Chepstow on Suiulay the 20th instant, 
which has plunjed many families in 
this city and neighbourhood in the 
deepest distress. The particulars aie 
as follows: — A party, consisting of 
eight ladies and one gentleman, ac- 
companied by a mriti servant, who had 
been to church in the moining, had 
afterwards ridden to ’’f in tern Abbey, 
an(f retiiincd by water j jtwas perfectly 
calm, and a fnl! moon: when they 
were about to land, the boatman in- 
formed them tl^ best place was below 
the bridge, which they were fast ap- 
proaching. and wheie a number of 
ladies and gentlemen were walking. 
Before they entered the aich, one of 
the ladies (Mis. Rothery, as we un- 
derstand fronk the survivois) called 
out “ there’s a rope! there’s a rope!” 
but it w»as not seen by any other of 
the party, being in part under the 
surface of the water, Jn an instant 
all was horror ! the moment the boat 
touched the rope, she upset! The 
cries of tjie unfortunate for assistance, 
the pushing off of boats from the 
shore,. the hurry of the gtrnd 
peoplet^jho were anxious to save them, 
forffiw' altogether a scene of inex- 
distress. The party con- 


sisted of Mrs. Sbtitc, wife of Richard 
Shiite, Esq. of Syd'enham, Kent, and 
sifter to Mrs. Langley, of . Water- 
house, near Bath j her daughters Mary, 
Margaret, Eliza, and Annj Miss 
Fisher, also sister to Mrs. Langlvy; 
ATr. Mrs. and Miss Roiherv, of' Barb. 
The wi etched remains of this late 
h.ippy party arc Miss FJiza Shute, 
Miss Ann, and Mr. Rotherv j the lat- 
ter of whom had been twice carried 
down in supporting his wife, by 
struggling friends clinging to him, 
and checking his cxeitjons: he at 
length got her to the lua«l of the upset 
boat, but from one of the party again 
clinging to them, they both sutldenly 
disappeared, and it was long before 
Mr. Rothery lose to the surface, v^hen 
he again grasped the boat, and was 
taken up in an almost lifeless state. 
Miss Ann Shute, after long stiuggling, 
reached the boat, and was taken off its 
bottom; and M^s i'liza was taken 
from uiulei ncail), upon turning up the 
boat. 

Horrid Murder — On T iicsdav, 8th of 
Sept, between the hours of f^mr and 
five o’( lot k in the afternoon, a hoind 
minder was ct)inmitted at a farm- 
house called Fenclyn Isa, in the pa- 
rish of Llanhangel y Tialicthu, near 
IJai lech, Mei ioneihshirc, on the body 
of Mary Jones, a voiing woman of 
\7 years of age; who had been left 
alone in the bake-house to hake oat- 
meal btead, while the le-^t of^the 
family were at work in a corn field, a 
short distance from the house. The 
nuiidcrer had su’pposed that he should 
find no one in the hogse, and he knew 
where the money waf kept. The 
monster’s name is I’homas Edwards, 
(i5 years of age, a native of Ludlow,, 
Salop, who had worked upwards of 
twenty years at the Anglesea mine 
woiks, but had been residing the last 
four years pear the place where he 
eoinmittcd the nujrder, and woiked 
for that peiiod at the Tie-Madock 
embifhkment. It is conjectured that 
the poor girl had taught him in the 
act of breaking open the desk, which 
he etfetled with a pair of sheers, and 
which wa^ also the fatal instrument 
he committed the murder with. The 
nmrilerer was soon afterwaids appre- 
hended, and the property he hadstole^ 
found on him. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By tlieWincliesterQuiirteruf 8 Bushels.anil ofOATMEALper Bbllof 140ltM< 
Averdupois, from thettclunis received*in the Week ended Sept. IS'lS* 
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130 
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PRICES OV CANAL, LOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &rc. &c. 

Sept. QQ, ISl'S. 

(*rand Surrey, i2rif. ditto 
Leicester Uiiiou, 90/. di^to 

\ NSU W ANCE-UFV iCEi, 

Globe, 107/. ditto 
Imperial, r>0/. ditto 
Kent, 4b7. ditto 

BRIDGES. 

Strand Bridge, 44/. jjer share disc. 
Viiuxhail, 4.“)/. ditto. * 

Beeral stone Ivcad and Silver Mine, 70{, 
per share premium. 


DOrkS, 

London, 107/. per cent. 
Wcst-Iniha, 149/. ditto 
Commercial, 144/. per share 
WArEU-U'ORKS. 
East London, 80/. per share 
Kent, 58/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 44/. ditto 

CANALS. 

Ellesmere, 70/. ditto 
Grand Junttion, 20QI. ditto. 


L. Wolfe t^nd Co. Cana/, Dock, ami Stock Brokers, 


BILL of MORTALITY, from AUGUST 26. to SEPT. 22, 1812. 

CHRISTENED. | BURNED. 5 - 130 6'0 nild 70 01 

Males tt86 ? Males tm } - 3.9 70 and BO 70 

Females (J6*0 J [ Females 59 1 > 40 ftO and 90 - 23 

Whereof have died under two years old 392'^ ‘ ajidlOO - 4 

‘ 30 ^nd 40 - 118 

Peck Loaf, 6s.8d.(>s.8d. 6s 8d.ds.8d. 50 - 118 

Salt, 20». per bushel, 44 per Ib. J 60 - 99 
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Ihe promoter, if not the founder, 6f man that it should be believed as an 
the fyribafr 6f ^lese ihsfitufioil*. I article of fiiifh ; of to be' tl|i0ftght re- 
nbt^^’fcok tlie sbdety YdfRi- or rieccssary to saJva^iAu.’l It 

edr about thirty years since, for the is iKtnourable to the Scriptui^ iw it 
specific purpose of giving Bibles to empJoyeth tliem as the means of ex- 
our soldiers and sailors. But tlie light pressing atid cementing an union of 
which those f'ffort'r have IcinclTed, in efiTorls, a harmony ot affection be- 
cb^^parison uith that which this in- tween all parties, in one great design, 
slitufion has excited and diffused, is that of giving tlie iTiOst extensive cir- 
acarceJy more lluui are the ghttenngs eolation to the book wh;ch coiUains 
of a glow-w'orm to llie spleifdour bf the becjiiest of the Prince of Peace, 
the meridian sun. the law of love, and the counsels of 

High praise beloiigs to those who divine and universal mercy ; what- 
distribute practical Tfeatiftts’ on Reti- over differences of oi>init»i, wt|^tya- 
gion, Soimnaries of Paifh and Mo- nations soever of religious profesTsion 
rats, B<)ok3 of Devotion, atid the Corn- may exist amongst us, here w e are of 
ftroft Pnyef. Hut the best of the«e one heart and one soul, 
are onl^. human compositions^ fhey It is an institution most honourable 
re nil ii! soi*e respect defective; in to the Scriptures, for it implies our 
parity aril corapteiertess, but above absolute submission to their authority ; 
ail ki«an>fhonty, they aro detective*, it expresses an ardent desire that their 
They’, are only streams from the fpuh- authority only may pi-fevail in forming 
laifi of truth mx!' knowledge 5 what- tlie religious faith and practice of 
is, excellent ,in them cfriginates mankind. Christians of all denomi- 
from the Bible; they, mecbaniealfy, nations have been too ready to iden- 
driw fhe attention of the reader to tify their owm views of the Christian 
the man, from whose heart and pen doctrine, tireir own interpretations, 
they proceeded. A Bible speaks to us glosses, and deductions with' the Scrips 
with divine authority. /It. turns the tures themselves j and to conceive, 
thoughts', it elevates the mind in the that they who do not admit the fatter 
first instance to God yfhose cannot reverence the former. Our 

word it oonjai^s. . • , joint consent to discard our own notes 

The institution which you are call- and comments in the circulation of 
cd, Christians, and Townjrrhen, to the Scriptures is a reverential appeal 
auppoft, jqjpeaVs to be ffiQpst honour- to ox/?/, as a divine and infoJlfbie 
able to the Holy Scriptujes in this guide ; it ii acting upon the true Pro- 
view, that its single' object ft to circu- testant principle, that the Bible' only 
lito' them only ".without note or is our religion. It is a declaration, at ^ 
comment." It is honourabl'e. tor the far as actions can speak, that wc hum-'" 
Scfiptnres, for it proclaims, iii'Op- bly lay our preconceived ideas, our 
position to in^elity, (he public belief prejudices, our principles of ednea- 
•f tbbiisai'ids in the truth of RCvqla- ' tion, the results of our ow'n enquiries, 
tion.*’ It expresses, in codtrast with the creeds and practices with which 
hrketVavmriess and a spirit of indif- our interest has been connected, at 
feren^ to the .best interests of men, the throne of the ‘God of Truth. 
i> generous solicitude for the salvation When we put a Bible " without note 
w man. With an ardent concern for or comment," into the hands of any 
Ilie spread of* divine truth, and' a full one, we virtually deliver with it this 
pefsiftision that both will be most ef- admonition: " this is the book to 
fedttmliy promoted by the circulation whose sacred dictates we all wish con- 
of the Scriptures, It is honourable .sciontiously to bow ; take it as the di- 
toth^ flchptures, for it is our volun- yine standard of truth; read it care- 
toiy'lc^imony to their fulness and fully, read it seriously, read it iinpar- 
flwrniciency ; it atfests our conviction, tially, and jddge for yohrself." May 
to use the language of thesbeth article we offer it, and you receive it with a 
of 6ar hutioital church, that Hdy solctnn conviction, that both of us are 
Scriptpte containeth all things neces- alike amenable for our use of it at the 
i so that whatsoever tribunal of God, whose unerring ora- 
U nofteaa nor may be proved eJes are recorded in it I 

thes^hy^lflf AnttO b&f^q^thedof any To do this is not to a 



Dr. ToulmvsC^» 

doubt or di^wst of thp ,t«j:titude of Europe, ui 4^S^f 

Wr h^ rath^ a co^)i^ tbe^divfcn^.sjSi; the Jteforin4tfjgi|f, ,aidM 

qc^ce in them, thait we fear hot to by the invehtihn pf prtptit^ 
hav^e them tri^ by thi^ te^t ; qr it Bfid distributed'tljq trp^suressqf 
irqplies a disinterested fortitude of Jtqdgwe. SiqWequpqt me^^resj^gyo 
uoder a perwjfvsioi? tlxat trutli, assisted pXQgrpss of divine k.Ojxyr- 
whether it ex^ists in one party or the ledge j but &lo,v/,« Iqpal, aqd Krtiid^ 
Qtlier, will finally prevail.- On these tuis tt>at process, Tbrovtgh a^jr 
priueiples allow ipe to say on my qw 4 ? little qqmpitr^itively U^s beqrj 
behalt, and on behalf ot oljbqrs with toward? generalising the knowledge 
W'hojn, it is known, I agree In many of the BiWe/' Darkness, while qW- 
opinioi^ diflferqiit from, uiose held by twries have rolled on, has ovmhjf- 
the majority pf the members and pa- dowedtheearth.Theray?Qf^ighthav^ 
trons of the English and Forqign Bible at moat, been few, scattered , and feebte- 
Society, we adopt with cordial appro- But the sun qf righteousness h^a, 
bation the .<vimplicity of its object; reqcntly, burst forth frorq the ^ark 
wc are devoutly glad, in conjunction clouds with a bright lustre, Jli?|s en^ 
with them, to circulate the Scriptures lightened with grefJter Instr^ht* t^rri- 
witRoiu note or comment;” and^ tones of Europe and Asja^/nd ejarfed 
in the United Kingdoms, the authp- his resplendent beam? beybiid thp 
rised version. wide Atlantic. Read the Reports qJf 

Alay I be permitted, Sir, to suggest the British and Foreign Bible.SOcieiy, 
another consideration, which witn{)p. which become every year more inter- 
culiar force recommends this institu- ^ting by the variety and nutnb|ir of 
tion to our attention and support, facts which they detail. Reflect on 
which affords cause to congratulate ^he increasing formation of Auxiliary 
GUI. selves on seeing its commence- Societies in this kingdom, in foreign 
ment, and witnessing its glorious pro- countries to the east of us, and in the 
gres.s. We behold in its rapidly act- American States. The first Bible 
varcing spread and influence the Society established in that country 
growing fulfilment of the word of was at Philadelphia, about three years 
prophecy, and a prelude to its com- i»ince ; there are now twenty Sdeie- 
plete accomplishment. ties of this de.scription in the lJnite,d 

If in the days of the Apostles it^ Stales, circulating the Scriptures in 
cofild be said of tire preiicher^ of every direction.* Reckon up the 
Christianity, that ** their sound was number of Bibles and Testaments 
gone into all the earth, and their which have been distributed by thje 
words to the end of the world ; * with Parent Society. Traverse over tfi'e 
how much greater propriety and force countries into which, by its patron- 
may this be now said of the doctrine age, translations of the Scriptures 
of grace and salvation transmitted have been introduced^ As its Ja^t 
down to us in those invaluable writ- expresses it, It may trufy 

ings. It was the fervent prayer of affirmed, that it has opened channels, 
the times before Christ, God be by which the springs of life have not 
merciful unto us', and bless us, ahd only llowed to the numbers who 
cause his face to shine upon us, that thirsted for them within the United 
thy way may be known on earth, and Kingdoms, but have been convey^ 
thy saving health among all nations.” to the barren and parched soils of th^ 
This prayer was, in the first instance, remotest regions,’* ’ ^ 

answered, when ** in the fulness of In connection with these details of 
time, the day spring from on high its operations, recollect the word ‘of 
visit^ naankipd, to gwe light fo them prophecy. Propfieev declared, *' tfio 
that sat in darkness and the filiadpw earth shall be full of the Knowlefko 
of death, and to guide our feet imp of the Lord, as the waters cover tfie 
the ways of peace.*’ Rut srtJl much sea; in that day tfie deaf shall he^r 
remained fo he efiected; partial was the wnrdsof the Book, and the eyCs 
the spread of the Gospel; a long of the blind sh/^ACO opt qfobsciffif 
night qf darkness fqllow^ .the open and darknesS.j^^^y ’chiwea ‘st^ 

Jng day of light and salvation. The rrr! — ^ 

^efotmatioPi pt ip^great parVqf • Boston Gasetie, F<b, 1812. 

2L2 
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run to and fro, and knowledg^e fthal) 
oe increased," CoWare existing 
events with these prediaions. These 
predictions foretold an universal 
spread of divine knowle^e ; existing 
events open a prospect ot ^t more pro- 
pitious, more encduraging than any 
preceding aera has afford^ed. May we 
not sav, that now the word of pro- 
phecy oegins, indeed, to receive its ac- 
complishment ? May we not augur, 
from [present appearances, that the 
time IS rapidly approaching, when 
the earth 'shall be filled with the 
linowledge of the Lord ?" 

Thesfi appearances, be it observed, 
break <vit unde^r awful and alarming 
circumsAnces. When war has, for 
x^earJv t\^nty years, been waving its 
blood^ banners over the nations of 
^Europe; when, as it is stated in the 
last report, “ the difficulties with 
which manufactures and commerce 
havo to contend, make it a matter of 
astonishment and gratitude, that the 
exertions in this benevolent cause 
have been so little restrained in any 
place, and have, in most placOvS, been 
stimulated and enlargea." Under 
these circumstances has the British 
and Foreign Bible Society commenc- 
ed.' Under these circumstances has 
its noble design been successful. 
What has been effected, in this situa-* 
tion of the world and of our own 
country, affords, from its correspon- 
dence to prophecy, a peculiar confir- 
mation to our faith in the truth of 
that Revelation, to which it is our 
pious and earnest wish to give the 
most extensive circulation ; it creates 
the most encouraging conjectures of 
what will take place; nay, it con- 
verts conjectures into lively hope, and 
raises hope into divine confidence. 

But much yet remains to be done. 
To ripen abspicious beginnings, and 


did application first disposed me to 
enlist myself In this sacred and philan- 
thropic institution. I, this day, 
thanK my God with humble and joy- 
ful gratitude, whose gracious provi- 
dence has Jengthenea out my Vears, 
that I have Jived to see the day in 
which an institution so propitious to 
the universal spread of divine know- 
ledge has commenced.^ I hail, Sir, 
with gladdening hope, the approach 
of that period when many, when all 
nations shall say, “ Come, let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, and 
he will teach us his ways ; come ye 
and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord.** 

Filled with this idea, and rejoicing 
in this hope, let us, my Townsmen 
and fellow Christians, renew our 
efforts to bring on, more rapidly, this 
glorious period, and to dift’iise these 
sentiments, these desires after «acred 
knowledge ; and with our efforts let 
us unite our fervent prayers. From 
every heart let this request ascend to 
heaven, O God send out tliy light 
and thy truth and let every voice 
echo. Amen. 

On these principles I beg leave, Sir, 
to move. 

That this meeting contemplates 
with the warmest emotions of grati- 
tude the unexampled patronage, pro- 
grefs, and success, which have dis- 
tinguished the British and Foreign 
Bible Society since the period of its 
institution ; and that they attribute 
its prosperity, under Providence, to 
the truly Christian simplicity of its 
plan, and the immense importance of 
its objects. 


EFPfiCTUAL Remedy foe Bugs. 

Sir, 


Vifed to entertain, is delightful to ing disappointed, as there was no di- 
^Vciy follower of the great Founder rection with respect to quantity, I 
ofour religion, of every denoipination applied to a chymist, who gave me 
and sect. Let it animate our strenii- the quagtities as under, and said, be 
Otis persevering exertions. thought it the best remedy he had 

1 embrace this moment to make ever seen, on account of its clean- 
ly aeknowleilgments to the Jiness and certain effect I should be 

clcr|^man% whose can- glad to see it inserted in my next 

— magazine (if not too late). The 

• Rev. Mr. I^urn. original remedy is in the Universid 
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Magazine for JoJy, 1763, page 
14. Yours, &c. 

J.B. 

Kenton-sireetp Brumwick’tquare^ 

June 9 ,^, 1812. 

'' Bugs. — ^The best remedy ever 
yet communicated to the public for 
destroying them effectually. (See in- 
dex to the above AlagazifieJ. ■ 

M. Salberg, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of StockTiolnii discovered, that 
by rubbing wood with a dissolution 
of vitriol, insects aud bugs are pre- 
vented from harbouring therein. 

“ When the strength of this reme- 
dy is required to be increased, there 
need only be boiled some Coloquin- 
tida apple in water, which afterwards 
pour on the vitriol ; and when the 
vitriol js dissolved, the bedsteads, 
with all the wood about them, and 
wainscotting (if any) being anointed 
with this liquor, will be ever after 
clear of worms and bugs ; some of it 
may be dropped in the holes (if any) 
where they aie suspected to be har- 
boured. 

** As to walls, they require only to 
be washed wdth vitriol water, viz. 
half a pound of green vitriol, put in 
an earthen pan, and two quarts of 
water poured on it, till the vitriol is 
dissolved. 

'' For the above, to one ouncei 
of Coloquintida or bitter apple,* put 
two full quarts of water, and boiled 
lialf an hour ; put the half pound of 
green vitriol in an earthen pan, and 
pour the boiled apple-water upon it; 
when the vitriol is dissolved it is fit 
for use. 

One ounce of bitter apple, 1 s. 

Half a pound of green vitriol, (Jd. 
(Sold at any druggist s). 

Coloquintida apples are an an- 
nual plant, and a native of Turkey, 
size of an orange, gathered in autumn, 
peeled and dried quickly." 


Da. Johnson’s Lexicographical 
Peculiarities. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
Sir, • 

I N all tlie varieties of inquiry which 
have been instituted into the writ- 
ings of Johnson, his Dictionary seems 
toTiave escaped with Jess examination, 
after that which its first appearanc.c 


excited, than any of his other works. 
It presents, however, many things cu^ 
rious in literary estimation, as signifi- 
cant of his prejudices, his affections,^ 
dnd his sentiments. In the course of 
many years assiduous use of this Dic- 
tionary, I have been careful to note 
down these peculiarities as often as 
they- occurred, and if the following 
selection should be considered inter- 
esting to your readers, I shall be hap- 
py to occupy a leisure moment by 
sending you one or two more spe- 
cimens. ^ 

He tells us in his Preface, that his 
intention originally was to admit “ no 
testimony ot living authors ,4 but he 
adds, he departed from tl^ resolu- 
tion when some performance of un- 
common excellence excited his vene- 
ration, when his memoVy sapplied 
him, from late books, with an exam- 
le that wMs wanting, or when Iiis 
eart, in the tenderness of friendship, 
scsliciled admission for a favo*irite 
*name.** To which of the above three 
causes I am to attribute the quotation 
of himself i\s an authority, 1 know not ; 
but 1 find tile word idler illustrated 
by the following line from his own 
tragedy — 

I hou sluggish iJlery dilatory slavi;! 

It was probably the tenderness of 
affection that inanced him to quote 
from Goldsmith, but he quotes him 
wrong, as may be seen under tlTe 
verb to breast, where lie has these 
lines : 

The hardy 

Breasts tlie keen air, aud carols he 
goes/’ Golds wi in 

The couplet runs thus in every 
copy Cf Goldsmith’s Traveller which 
I have seen : ^ . 

“ Cheerful at morn, be wakes from short 
repose, 

** Breathes the keen air, and carols as he 
goes.’* 

It is evident he quoted from me- 
mory. 

Beattie is another contemporary, 
whom he uses as an authority ; but 
his acquaintance with him did not 
commence till about the year 1770^ 
at which time he was beginning to 
rise into notice, having then pubTish- 
eil within a short space of eacn other. 
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his Essay on Truth and bis Minstrel. 
I could almost be tempted to tiiink 
that Johnson quoted him on one oc- 
casion merely to nurk hts friendship, 
for under. the adverb of negation no, 
be introdaces thir> hue, “ poor Kdwin 
was no vulgar boj;,’’ from the hrst 
lKX)k of his^Minstrel. But suiely it 
did not require Dr. Beattie s example 
to strengtnen those of Pope, Swift, 
and the translators of tlie Bible, all of 
whom Johnson cites. The other oc- 
casion, on which ho quotes Beattie, is 
for a definition of the woi^A kumlle- 
itee, though I know not from what 
part of his writings it is taken, unless 
It be frfni his Theory of Language. 

Kord diiwp/y, not a. very ele- 
gant epitVet, he inserts upon the sin- 
gle aiithonty ol ^Val■loll, ;uiother con- 
tempo* ary • 

“As ‘^raoollj »h«‘ chj>}/h/ 

flotjil, 

Tlie^silver-i lip’jicv’d V’ir'>;iii ii 

The verb to giggle lie also <.upporh. 
imon the single aulhoriry of hij>iVieiKl 
Garrick, in a couplet from one of his 
epilogues ; 

“ Wc sh(nv our present ioKnig, 
rut e, 

Trucj(^> eoU'J£l-’ in ^iinity unci "iM'o.'’ 

Theword /a/'w/i/Z is also authoriaCwl 
by a Vine from Garrick, < 

lie quotes the aiuhoiiiy of Rich- 
, 9 rdson in the words licvilki/i and 
saietde 

In the verb to mounch, he qvtotes 
Mr. Marbean, one of his ‘'humble 
friends, according to Mr. Boswell, 
as an authortty for the definition of 
the word relatively to its meaning in 
Scotland, Macbcan being considered 
no doubt a good evidence. 

I have produced one instance where 
Johnson quoted himself as an autho- 
rity. 1 fin3 him using the same au- 
thority on another occasion, but mo- 
destly veiling it under the term ano- 
nymous. Thus, in the illustrations of 
the word tnmick, 1 find tlie following 
line ; 

** Of France the mimick^ and of Spaip the 
prey.** Anon. 

And in his T^ondon, a poem, is the 
following couplet : 

“ Sense, freedom, piety rennr’d away. 

Of Ff^xice the mimkky and of Spain the 


The word ra^ksnak^ b i^iistrated 
by a quotation fro^ Edward Moore's 
comedy* of the FoundLingt an author 
whom I do not recollect tohavebeeu 
an associate of Julmspn’s. 

Another contemporary whom 
Johrjson quotes, is his friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and when the 
reader is told that he quotes him In 
illustration of the word portrait , he 
will allow that he could not have 
quoted a better authority, 

A very inelegant word, fidicuter, 
is supported by the single authority of 
the expected patron oflib Dictionary, 
liord Chesterfield : 

“ The rtdiculer slialt make o^dy himself 
ridiculous/* 

I have confined myself in this let- 
ter, which I now hasten to conclude, 
to im enumeration of such instances 
of contemjx)rary citation in Johnson's 
Dictionary as 1 have happened to de- 
tect, and shall only furtfier observe, 
that the words chit and bravado are 
introduced upon anonymous autho- 
rity. in a subsequent communica- 
tiori I shall introduce instances where 
he evidently indulged his prejudices, 
literary, religious, aiul polPical, even 
m the .'•evere and abstract labour of 
definition. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Gc#. 10, 1813. W. M- 

Mr. Burdon's Dbfencb of kis 
Opinions. 

To the Editor of the Uftivtrsal Mag, 
Sir, 

NAMELESS correspondent, in 
the last number of your Maga- 
zine, hating charged me with a 
glaring inconsistency in my own 
principles, as contained in Mate* 
rials for Thinking, because 1 have 
accu.sed the establbhed clergy of 
acting inconsistenUy with the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, I will attempt to 
refiite his assertion, and in so doing, 
will shew that 1 am not gnilty of the 
same inconsistency towards him, fpr 
I conceive that his charge originates 
not frofc a ** bad motive, J)ut from a 
false conception of things.*’ — In the 
passage which your coniespoDdent 
nas selected for his censure, 1 
stated facts ; and if 1 cap prove these 
facts, there is surely noHimg illiberal 
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in fbe sfatetTient ; bat the'fiicts are so 
notoriou^j, that tlihy re(jnire no filr- 
ther proof than the evidence of eVery 
man’s senses, and the geittlemart has 
not <lenied them, bot stated excep- 
tions; and these f never meant to de- 
ny : I spoke of the great body of the 
beneficed clergy, men with livings 
from two hundred to two thousand a 
year and upwards ; and I say again, 
and I will say it while I have pbwef 
and liberty to say it, that the great 
body of the clergy live in direct op- 
position to the precepts of Jesus 5 
that they are worldly-minded, selfish, 
nroud, overbearing, and contentions 
lovers of pleasure fnore than lovers of 
God ; for the moderate pursuit of 
wealth, for a desire to provide for 
their families, and to live comfortably, 
I cannot blame them — but still, I 
must say, it is contrary to the pre- 
cepts of Jesus literally received ; and 
I know of no divine dispensation for 
any man to interj^ret them as suitsl 
his convenience. Tlvj writer allows 
that ** the superior clefgy do step a 
little out of tlie narrow Tine of eccle- 
siastical decorum, which, in an envi- 
ous eye, will be condemned” he says 
tSbthewhal ungrammatically, “as a hei- 
nous ofthnee in a clergyman.” I have no 
cause to enVy the clergy the possession 
of any thing that wealth can bestow, 
and therefore that is not my motive, 
as the author liberally supposes ; but, 
I must own, it excites my indigna- 
tion, when I see a body of men, fnost 
of whom are rolling in luxury and 
splendour, for teaching a religion, 
whose very essewre is povtirty, hdmi- 
lity, and self-denial. It is true, tbaf 
neitlier Christ, nor liis apostles, recom- 
mended “ the habitation of a desert,” 
but they recommended something 
Very nearly resembling “ the austeri- 
ties of a monk,” when they tell us 
to take no thought what we shall 
eat, or what wc shall drink, or wTiere- 
witlial we shall be clothed {Mattyi, 
V. 31 .) or even when they allow ns*to 
have “ food and raiment,*' but, as St. 
Paul «ays, “ having food and raiment 
to be therewith content.” 

The gen^cman who thus zfelously 
defends the clergy, seems to speak only 
of those whom Inever intended to cen- 
sure, those pious,mOdcst,conscientious 
clergymen, , who, with small incomes, 
are struggling with the world, and 


have little opportunity of ttstiiag iti 
delights, or indulging in ii.s luxuries; 
it must ccitainJy be‘a gross miscon- 
ception in any man to suppose I could 
intend to hold up such men to publit; 
censure, or to be very strict in com* 
pari^ their lives Ivith the precepts of 
thfe Gospel ; no, it is the great, l>roud, 
wealthy, powerful, haughty and inso- 
lent bishops, deans, prebendaries, rec- 
tors, aiul pluralists, whom 1 spake of, 
and of wliom I stated a fact not to bo 
controverted either by the utmost im- 
pudence or sophistry. I have said, 
and I repeat it, that every action of 
tfieir Jives, and the whole institution 
which places them where (hoy are, is 
in direct contradiction to th^ precept! 
of the gospel, and I will/cven say 
more, in direct opposition tojDublic 
utility, for which alone, independent 
of any reference to the Gospel of 
Christ, the establishment was origi- 
nally instituted, and is at pr*^sent*up- 
licld. It is not “ the disrespect and 
unmerited ceiisur.e which the clergy 
have met with for several years, that 
is the occasion of the lower orders for- 
saking places of public worship,” it is 
the conduct of the clergy themselves j 
for it is impossible in the nature of 
things, that if they did not neglect 
their duty, and leave it to hirelings, if 
Jhey did not furnish examples of pro- 
fligacy. and contempt of the precepts 
of tlieir great master, it is impossible 
that ignorant fanatics, preaching in 
blackguard con vent ides, could draw 
the common i)coplc from their ap- 
pointed teachers, and lead them into 
all the winding paths of ichism, fana- 
ticism, and heterodoxy. It is the- 
great body of the clengy w'ho are defi- 
cient in their duty, or no man, though 
he spake with the tongue of men and 
angels, could seduce trom them their 
lawful congregations, jfi sp(?aking 
thus to your correspondent, 1' have 
exercised towards hijfln that liberality 
which r rccominetf# to others. 1 
have conceived him to bc^actualed by 
a good motive, but to labour under a 
considerable mistake as to facts, and^ 
peiha|)s also to be under the influence' 
of prcpos.'-Cbbions, being himself one 
of that order, whom he is unwilling 
to see condemned. 

I remain, &c. 

VV, Burdon, 

Hartford, near Morpeflt^ 

Oct. S, 1812 . 
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Sketch qf the HisxoHyo/’ the Mne- 
monic Art. 

** The necessity of memory to the ac- 
iiuisition of kiiowledjic is inevitably felt 
and universally allowed, so that scarcely 
' any other of th^ incmtul faculties are 
4'onunoiiiy considered us necessary to a 
student : he that admires the. proficiency 
of-anothcr always uttnhutes it to the hap- 
)>incss of his memory \ and he that la- 
ments his own dci^cts concludes with a 
wish that his memory was better." 

Johnson. 

S UCH is the importance of memo- 
ry, that more observations on its 
nature,^ and speculations for its im- 
proveni"v.'nt, have been made, than on 
any olheV faculty of the mind. This 
fact will j be readily accounted for, 
when we reflect that, by the aid of 
memory, we are enabled to preserve 
that immense variety of knowledge 
which we daily acejuire, and thus Jay 
a pormanent foundation for all our in- 
tellectual improvement. 

Jt is, perhaps, of little importance 
to institute any enquiries respecting 
the unequal distribution of the pre- 
cious faculty of memory which is pos- 
sessed by some persons in astonishing 
vigour, and in others exhibits a deplo- 
rable deficiency. In some persons, 
says Mr. Locke, the mind retains 
the characters drawn on it like mar-' 
ble, in others like freestone, and in 
others little bettor than sand.” Me- 
mory so often deceives its trust, that 
the ingenuity of man has been un- 
ceasingly employed in the invention 
of some meens by which this capital 
defect may Ije remedied; it will, 
therefore, be useful to examine the 
various artifices which have at differ- 
ent times been resorted to, in aid of 
the natural memory. 

Tlie association of ideas is a power- 
ful expedient for assisting the memo- 
ry. VV'^e cannot gee the house of a 
friend without ticking of the persons 
who have Jived in "it, or of the inter- 
courbe we have had with them. By 
the act of association remote thought<L 
are connected with others more obvi- 
ous, and the recurrence of the latter 
brings with it the memory of the for- 
mer. Sensible objarts have a power- 
ful influence in recalling to the mind 
the ideas wdth which it was occupied 
when those ideas were presented. 


•"Places and things,(sa}rsMr. Foster,) * 
which have an association with any of 
the events or feelings of |wst life, will 
greatly assist the recollection of tbeni. 
A man of strong associations finqs 
memoirs of himself already writteiton 
the places where he has conversed 
with happiness or misery. If an old 
man wusned to animate, for a mo- 
ment. the languid and faded ideas 
which he retains of his youth, he 
might walk with his [crutch across 
the green where he once played with 
companions who are now probably 
laid to repose in another spot not far 
ofl^*. An aged saint may meet again 
some of the effects of his early piety 
in the place where he first thought it 
happy to pray. A walk in a meadow, 
the sight of a bank of flowers, per- 
haps even of some one flower, a land- 
scape with the tints of autumn, the 
descent into a valley, the brow of a 
mountain, the house where a friend 
has been met, or has resided, or has 
died, have often produced a much 
more lively recollection of our past 
feelings, and of the objects and events 
\yhicli caused them, than the most per- 
fect description could have done,’* 

The theory of association forms the 
basis of the celebrated topical memo- 
ry of the antients, whose origin is at- 
tributed to the well-known circum- 
stance w'liich happened to Simonides 
while at a festival with his friend 
Scopas. The principle of the 
scheme of Simonides,” says Professor 
Barron, “ is to transfer a train of 
ideas, the archetypes of which are not 
(he objects of sense, and arc, there- 
fore, of diflicuit iccolleclion, to an- 
other train which we cannot miss to 
recollect, because the archetypes are 
not only objects of sente, but objects 
of sight, with which arclietypc.s we 
are perfectly familiar; or which. may 
be placed actually before our eyes. 
Suppose then Simonides were ta 
commit to memory a ‘discourse, con- 
sisting of speculations concerning go- 
vernment, finances, naval aflairs, or 
wisdom, none of the aichetypes of 
which could be made objects of sense, 
at Jea.st^ at the time of delivery ; , and 
to assist his recollection, he were ta 
connect the series of ideas, in that dis- 
course, with a series of objects^ 





w1)icb he' ceald either plaice iti the matter. *]%)» ^ 

or with whidi He was,«o faihHter, consisted in eollectin^ g 
that be could not fail to recollect gcmeral terms, conuiVm m^dll thfe 
them he would proceed in the foU sciences/ of which an al^abefieal 
lowing manner. ‘ He wd&ld take a ble was to be provided. Subjecti^ ‘ 
house^ for instance, either the one in predicates taken from these weire tif^ 
which he might deliver the discourte, be respectively inscribed in anguliH?* 
or another; with ever}' part of which spaces upon cireulaV papers. • 

he was perfectly acquainted. He esse^nces, qualities, aif^trons, and 
would begin at some fijed point of lations of things, being thus mechant* 
that house, suppose the right side of cally brought together, the circuli^ 
the door, and he would proceed round papers of subjects were fixod in a 
it in a circular line, till he arrived at frame, ,and those of predicates were 
the point from which he set out. He so placed upon them as to niove free** 
would divide the circumference of the ly, and in their- revolutions to 
house into as many parts as there duce various combinations of subjects 
were ditferent topics, or paragraphs in and predicates^ whence woqld jirifti 
the discourse. He would distinguish definitions, axioms, and propositions^ 
each paragraph by sdnie symbol of the varying infinitely. The ‘ mo^t volur '* 
subject it contained ; that on govern- minous commentators op jLully are, 
men t, by (he symbol of a crown, or a Athanasius Kircber, and Jean Belojl; 
sceptre ; that on finances, by the sym- the former in his ^rs Magna SciedfU, 
bol of .some current coin ; that on and the latter in his UQeuvra ^ 
naval affairs, by the figure of a ship ; Oeuvres, etc, Morlipf, ip his Polyhi$* 
that on wisdom, by the figure of the 4;or;^ has a dissertation deArte»LuU 
goddess who presided over it. He liana, in which he has preserved flU 
Xvouldeitber actually^transfer, or sup- elaborate account of thesysteip> and 
pose transferred, these symbols to the has given a tremendous list of com- 
• different compartments of the house, raentators upon the art. 
and then all he had to do, in order to About the year 1325, Thomfis 
recollect the subject of any pvagraph, Bradwardin, called the Profound Dop- 
was, either to cast his eye on the sym- tor, appears to have formed a sysfepi 
bdl during delivery, or to remember of local memory upon the plan of 
upon what division the symbol was the antients. It does not exhibit, 
placed. The memory, by this con-* however, auv striking pecuruirUiee> 
ttivance, easily recalled the discourse, and exists only in MS. 

The orator either saw, or could not dn the Jifteentk century this art 
fail to remember the compartments, seems to have occupied, the’attentten 
because he was perfectly familiar with ot PuHfcius, Friis, Peter of Cologne, 
them. Neither could he forget the and Peter of Ravenna, who success- 
symbols of each paragraph, because ively published systems of local and 
they were no more .than hieroglyph ical symbolical memory. 'These works 
p^timings of the sense.” are illustrated by wood cuts of the 

This system of local and symbolical most grotesque and rude description, 
memory, which is mentioned both by exhibiting interesting specimens of 
Cicero apd OninctiJian, as success- early typography. iWir schemes do 
fujl}r practised in their time, is the 4iot diner materially froai that of Si- 
basis upon which all the modern super- monides, as pi:actUed by Citero-aod 
structures have been raised. Quinctilian. .. 

That lunrtinary of science, in the y^ar pJlb- 

ffUlly, borp af Majorca in 1113^, liShed his Congm&riifyt Arij^ms 
' seems to have been the fct'mbdeTn Jlft?7/ion<:e,whi<m contains a very cotn- 
Vho brought the art of memory into plete view of h^is predecessors’ labors^, 
notice, after it had Ijiin dormimt for with many important additions. This 
BQ many ages. His art jyas termed curioift volume is extremely rare, and 
and distinguished by abounds with wood cuts. 

'tA'namc. By' iid' ot mis art a Grflfare/i, atfltaliiin physician, was 
person might hold a disputation for a the next writer on this subject, Who, 

whole dayi*»upofi any suil^edt what- 

gver, Without ^^understanding any *Tom. I. Ub. ii.'cap.‘6. 

Univers.il Mag. Vol. Xvill. 2 M 
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n >55jF> published bis treatise de 
motia mparcmda^ etc. This Was 
translated -into English by William 
Fdlwodi and entitled '' The Castel 
of Memorie,** and afterwards into 
French^ by Cope.* The trfeatise of 
Grataroli contains mach curious mat* 
ter. Having described at large* his 
arrangement of places ^ he proceeds 
to the consideration of images, and 
thus discourses : 

The images whiche bee knowen 
unto us, ought to be so sel^ in these 
piques with such mouinges, that by 
we maye call ihinges to rcraem- 
braunce. For example, I would re- 
member twentye names, 1 will do 
thus : Ih the fyrste place, I will set 
the Images of Peter, one whom I 
well kuovye, with an * * ^ ftill of wa- 
ter in hys haiKle, the whycbe he shall 
power upon James one also well 
Knowen unto me : and so by this no- 
table act, I shall remember these 
twoo, and so place in my remem- 
braunce these twoo names. 

** In the seconde place I wyll put 
Henrye, who is unto mee verye'welJ 
knowen, (for these fygures mu.st be 
CJtactly knowen that they maye 
quicfcelye come into ones Meniorye), 
Who shall put his hande into a Boxe 
and pull opt the salne, and there- 
withal to besmyer Steuen, one also 
whom 1 do very well know. 

'' In the thyrde place I will set 
Wylliam. one whome T knowe also, 
Who shall take out of the roorter a 

e ster, and shall put it upon Pounces 
: or inueiitinge some other mad 
iestes and toyes, whereby the memo- 
rye ma)'e bee confyirmed to beare 
awaye suchc lyke names. 

And so in lyke manner proceede 
with the rest. 

Lykewise, if I would remember 
any man ai^ also his acte, I will ima- 
gin him and the doyng of bis' acte ; as, 
u 1 would remftmber one eating of 
figges, then ( wPlmsgine that with 
be did sMe mery or iittsa!tge 

thing.’* 

The author in tha person of 

* It is worthy of remarkt ihat this 
h^nalatioii by Copi is the onfy ’»ork 
lihticed by that acute bibliographer 
Buter ifoder. the hcad^ oaiural 
and ihsteoryi 


marie!'* takes leave of hit disciples in 
the following quaint lines : 

'fo him that would me gladly gaine ^ 

These thrfee precepts shall not be vtinc. ^ 

The first ui 4 ell to vnflersiand 

The thinglhat he doth take in hand. 

The second is the same to place 
111 order good and formed race. 

The thyrde, is often to ropeat 
The thing that he would not furgeat. 
Adioiniiig to this castcll strong. 

Great v|rtue comes er it be long. 

The works of Spangenherg, Rosse^ 
liust Bruno, AlOertt Porta, marajlotl, 
and others, appeared about the close ^ 
of the sixteenth cenUiiy, but they 
contained nothing very materially 
new on the Mnemonic art. 

The sevrnLeentk century was re» 
markable/or the number and variety ' 
of mnemonistic works, which issued 
from the presses the continent. 
England also had her share in this ho- - 
nour, and produced one or two books 
worthy of examination. The system 
of Schenckel occupied the greatest 
share of attention in France andGer- 
many, Lambert, or Lamprecht 
SchcQckcl,* hqrn at Bois-le-Duc, ia. 
154!, was the son of an apothecary 
and philologist. He went through 
his academical course at Lyons aod 
Cologne, and afterwards became ft 
teacher of rhetoric, prosody, and gym- 
nastics, at Paris,' Antwerp, Malines, 
and, Rouen; not forgetting, as the 
custom of the age required, to clailh 
his title to scholarship, by writing 
Latin verses* From these, however, 
he acquired no celebrity proportionate 
to that which was reared on his dis- 
coveries in the Mnemonic .4rt. The 
more effectually to propagate these 
discoveries, he travelled thremgh the 
Netherlands, Germany, and France.; 
where bis method was inspected by 
the greats and transmitted froin^ohe 
university to another. Applause fol-^ 
lowed every where at his heels. 
Princes and nobles, ecclesiiastics and ^ 
Igj^men, alike took soundings nf his* 
depth ; and Scbenckel brought him* 
-self through every ordeal, to the asto* 
nishment and admiration of his ju(i^. 
The rector of the Sorbonne, at Paris,' 
having previously made trial of hi$ 
merits, permitted him to teach, 4>if 

' * 8«« Ifontbljr Mtgwiw, for Ftjr. 

1 » 10 . . . 
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l(inrMaitreddiRequete9«.bamgdaoe 3fuXt‘ Rdveiiin, and NduUnayH BCiW 
the same, gave him an exclusive pri« was not contented with prOino^gntH#^'^ 
Tilege for praciising Mdeinooics an art of Memory, wUb 0 cornfMo 
throughput the French, i^bininions. Nomenclator Mriefnonicus, bnt diredt-^ ^ 
His auditors were, however, probi- ed his attention to an art on 
bited from communficating this art to much less has been written-^the Ar$^^ 
others, under a severe penalty. As OdHvionis, or art of Fbrgetfulneis,^ 
his time now became too precious to for the acquisition of which very full ' 
admit of his making circuits, he dele- and minute directions are given. ^ 
gated this branch of his patent to the Were this art eliminated out of the 
licentiate Martin Sommer, and in- thick fog in which it is enveloped/* • 
vested him with a regular diploma, many a candidate would be found fpc 
as his plenipotentiary for circulating \he sweet oblivious antidote. In this, 
his art, under certain stipulations, (says the great moralist) we all resem-^ 
through Germany, France, Italy, ble one ^another; the hero^and the 
Spain,and the neighbouring countries, sage are, like vulgar mortals, over-, 
At different meetings of divines, burthened by the weight of life; all 
lawyers, and physicians, Sclienckel shrink from recollection, and all wish 
exhibited some extraordinary speci- for nu art of forgetfulness, - 

mens of his art. Having requested Hie principal work puWished in 
some one to dictate 25 sentences, he England, on the subject of the local 
wrote them down with a pen, and n 3 emory,appearediti l6l8, under the 
numbered them ; he next read them title of Mnemonica ; sive Ars Remi* 
aloud twice, with scarcely any pause ; niscendi, etc. by John If^iliis ; ancLwas 
and having sat for a short time in translated, in I dd I, by one Sowersby, 
silence, he repeated the whole from abookseller.Thiscuriousandrpevo- 
beginning toend, backwards and for- lame is replete with information re- 
wards, and in any ordei desired, with- specting Mnemonics, and discmirse* 
out the slightest hesitation. Fifteen at large concerning every particular, 
more sentences were afterwards add- which requires the attention of tha^ 
ed, and repeated with the former 25. student. In the year 1 65 1, Henry^ 
On another occasion, Schenckel hav- Herdson, who styles himself a profes- 
ing presented to his auditory sor by public authority, in theUni- 
drea sentences, in which a pupil of ^ersity of Cambridge, published hift , 
bis, taken from the last meeting, had Ars Mnemonica, siye Herdsonus 
been exercised, together with the 40 Bruxiatus, etc, in Latin and English* 
sentences then given, the pupil, on It is merely a repnblicaiion of a part 
any number being asked, repeated the of Simonides Redivivus, Mr. 

appropriate sentence, and vice-versa, Herdsdn's address to the reader if 
to the astonishment of all present sufficiently quaint and curious 
more especially at the unconnected Courteous Reader, *11 any thing 
manner in which the numbers w^ere in this Book seemeth obscure unto 
proposed; as 235, 27, 0,240, 128, thee, and thou desirestMn'>truction in 
\Q, 184, 3, 225, 2, 1 70, 36, 7, etc. the same, and clearly to gaine the full 
etc. This same pupil offered to the benefit of the Art, thou mayest re- 
assembly 250 written words, which paire unto me at the Gr^n Dragon, 
he had learned by some tuition from over against Saint Anthoiins Church 
Schenckel, and by his own applica- in Ixindon, w herd I shall bee ready 
^ tion. To these 250 words were add- tp give thee sufficiem testimoniall and 
*'ed 50 others ; and, in a short tiipe, satisfaction of the Ai^ that theplayn- 
the-pupil answered to the whole 300, est and meanest capacity may appre- 
in the same manner as had been head it.. And so I rest tny wel- 
don^ before by the prp^rtsor himself, wisher in Christ le^us.** 

In repeating the sentencesr the pupil, The Art of Memory,” by Manus 
once or twice, did not give the Words D'Assigny, which appeared in i6&7, 
ragplarly when thii was intimated contains little wprtliy of notice re-j 
to .him, he immediately corrected specting the local memory, but is full 
himself, and., repeated tae{>wonb in of rules to uoproving the 
their af^ropriate order. memory ; ibd is stu&d with A multlw 

2M2 
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tudc of ph^scral receipts for that put- 
pose ^ This sapicQC author informs 
v&, that aJl such motions of the body 
a» cause giddiness or swimming m 
the, head, are destructive to the me- 
mory. Therefore we should have a 
sptc^l care to avoid falls from 
H46H PLACES, tuzuing round^ or 
blows upon the hinder part of the 
head!! ! 

The Mnemonicnl Essays published 
on the continent^ from 1 6’20 to 1 702, 
were principally by ytxevedo. Carlo- 
Tiel, Vuiroiy Dannhawer, Beloit and 
Brancaccio, Several anonymous sys- 
tems were also put forth during this 
peiiod. ErhardVs Ars Alemoree ap- 
peared in J 715 , and Father leyjoo 
has a dissertation express^.- upon the 
suhjei'f, ill his Cartas Efudttas y Cii- 
Tio.sas. From the tune of Feyjoo 
(lytil)* to the year JiSOO’, the local 
andssymbolical mcmoiy seems to have 
lain completely doi inar<t. 

In, the year iHOu, AI- Aretin and 
M Kcnstner^ re^aoredand taught this 
art on the continent. In the follow- 
ing year, AI. Grtgor Von Emtaiglet 
a native of Baden^ made his appear- 
ance ai Palis, and lectured publicly on 
his ‘'New System of Mnemonics and 
!Mothodics ” In this system heliadcon- 
uiderabiy improvoiJ upon all former at- 
tempts, and applied the art to facili- 
tate the acquisition of almost every < 
branch of knowdedge. In the early 
part of 1811, M. Fcinaigle visited 
EfigJand, and gave public experi- 
ments in the melro|.)olis, of the effi- 
cacy of his system. In the Morning 
Post for the I8th of last April, we 
have the following curious account 
of an examination of his pupils, at the 
Surry Institution. 

“ On the 6th of April, 1812, the 
effects of M. Feinaigle’s system were 
exemphfied^at the onrry Institution, 
before a numerous assembly of pro- 
prietors and subscribers, by the exa- 


* There is otte exception. Dr, 
Kluhrr published aOe'iiian tiansla- 
tion of Schenckel in 1 801 , with a pre- 
face aud notes. The .syi^tein of Dr, 
Gref/f as explained in the Memoria 
Tecnniea, andtheaubsequent improve- 
ments of Lotc^ef are so well known to 
o«r readers, and differ so materially 
fpom the local memory, tlmt we shall 
not attempt an analysis 


minatioh ef five young persbtis, who 
had previously been committed to the 
care of M. Von Feinaigle. 

" 1. Master H. S. (13 years of age) 
determiuetf'^he geographical situation 
of fifty principal towns in different 

1 >arts of the globe, assigned to each its 
ongitude and latitude in degrees and 
mihutes, and named the country in 
which it is found. He also marked 
on a blank planisphere the true situa- 
tion of 1:he tow'ns namOd to him. 

“ 2. Miss P. K. (II years of age) 
repeated fifty stanzas of four lines 
each, from the second part of Mrs. 
More’s ‘ Sir Eldrcd of the Bower.’ 
These she repeated consecutively, 
and in any oidcr desired. On any rc- 
iijark'ible word being meniioned, she 
deli rmined the stanza, the line, the 
place of the line, in w hich it w^as to 

the same word occurred in the Poem. 

3. Miss M. A K. (K'j years of 
age) answ^ered to all the declensions, 
as well of substantives as of adjectives, 
of the Latin language; and gave n 
full account of all the conjugations, 
both active and passive, without any 
previous knowledge of that language. 

" 4 Miss S. S. (of the same ago 
with the preceding pupil) answered 
to the declensions ana conjugations of 
the Greek language, and declined and 
conjugated severm regular nouns and 
verbs proposed to her. This pupil 
had never seen a Greek character till 
put under the care of the Professor. 

“ The tv hole instruction received hy 
the abwe pupils consisted of five les- 
sons only, of one hour each. 

“ Master S. H. explained the phy- 
sical, mathematicti], and chemical cha- 
racters of minerals, after Hauy’s sys- 
tem, assigning the systematical order 
of any cmaracter whatever proposed 
to him, and showing in what man- 
ner any mineral ought to be ex- 
amined and tried, to ascertain its na- 
ture. This pupil received only tw'o 
hours instruction from M. Feinaigle. 

Master S H. afterwards requested 
thoitiidience to give twenty words or 
names, without order or connec- 
tion whatever. These words were 
written oil a boiard, and ^’numbered 
from one to twenty, as follows : ‘ 

]. Tower. 4. Crotch. 

2. Oate. 5. 

3. Steeple. 6. Rfsgent. 
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7 . Church. 14. FeiUaiglC. 

8. Cbapcpl. 15. Syracuse. 

()• Institution lO. Wellingtob. 

JO. Graham. 17* Archimides. 

11. Ten, IB. Falestine. 

J2. Ilill. 19. Button. 

IB. Neijon. 20. Reform. 

“ After inspecting the numbers 
and wortls for a space of time, not 
exeeedinc; miiui'es, the pupil 
named every word in the series, both 
forviMrdand haclwaid- ; to any num- 
ber that was pioposod to l)im, he 
assigned the pnjper word, and vice 
versa. 

A series of twenty-eight figures, 
named promiscuously by the ‘audi- 
ence, was then written aown, as, 8, 
5, d, 0, 5, 0. 2. 9, 0. BcC. &c. &c. 
These the pupil surveyed attentively, 
for about five minutes, and then re- 
peated them forwards and backwards. 
He afterwards declared Imvv many 
8s. is. 9s &:c. occuircd in ilie series, 
and the relative situation of each 
figure 

In cnnspqnencerf)f the disnppoint- 
mcrit of many of the proprietors and 
subscribers, who could n(;t obtain ad- 
mittance into the keture room on the 
6th instant, the above experiments 
were repeated on W(?dncsd ly evening 
last, to a crowded auditory. On this 
evening the following additional evi- 
dence“>ot tlie utility and universality 
of M Feinaigle’s System were ad- 
duced ;~ 

‘‘ ]. Master J. C.^^nsw'ered to two 
sums iu viuUipUcation of Siiumhers, 
by 8 numbers each. Each sum con- 
taining 8 separate products, besides 
tlje total product; he repeated any 
product required of him. The sepa- 
rate operations being represented on 
a board, by cyphers— on any one cy- 
pher, or line of cyphers, on either 
sum being effaced, he replaced them 
by the appropriate figures. This pu- 
pil was employed for ten minutes only, 
in committing the figures to memory. 

2. Miss S. T. answered tq the 
Chronology of the Kings of England, 
from William the Conqueror d<|^n to 
his present Majesty, in any order that 
w'as desired. She also named the 
, predecessor and successor of any king 
pointed out to her. This pupil re- 
ceived! four lessons of one hour each. 

'' Master S. H. after one hours 
epplfcation, repeated a Greek word 


frotfr Arisiophanar, contifting 0§ Ser 
venty-six syllables and 
both forwards and backwards: 
also named any syllabi© in any ’OrdeP’ ^ 
desired, determining its numerical 
situation.'* ^ 

Since the period of M. Von Fein-* 
aigle*s ai rival in England, be has beeif 
deliverin^T a variety of courses of fif- 
teen or sixteen lectures each, at the 
charge of five guineas for eat'h pupil. 
The Professor lias lectured at Edin- 
burgh, Gla‘*§oW, Liverpool, &c, bxit 
the golden shower whicK re warded all 
his labours, was found principally in 
London. Such was the anxiety of all 
ranks to become acquainted with the 
Ne?v Art of Memory, that nobility 
gentry, and bourgeois, flocked m 
crowds to pay their money, and were 
only fearful llr.t they shdbld be too 
late in their application. 

These public exhibitions excited a 
very general interest and curidiaty, 
respecting the Mnemonic Art At 
length a pupil of the Professor’s was 
induced to draw up, for his own use, 
an epitome of the lectures which he 
had artencicil.'' Having communi- 
cated the result of his labours to some 
fellow-stiuients, he was prevailed up- 
on to publish the system in an intelli- 
gible form, as well for the benefit 
of those pe) sons ivfio hud actually aU 
tended courses oj lectures, as of those 
who would be satisfied with such ail 
account of it as he had been enabled 
tagive*’ In this work, f the princi- 
ples of the Professor seem to be amply 
and clearly developed ; and the art is 

♦ This precaution *\vas absolutely 
Tieccj-sary if the pupil intended to pur- 
sue the insti notions of M. Feinaiglc; 
for the Pmfessor had no hook, note, 
or pa])cr with him — delivering his lec- 
tures or(7%. and illustMting them hv 
diagrams diawn on a black board with 
a piece of chalk. He, at the same 
time, advised his auditors by no means 
to take notes ! I ! Two plates of hiero- 
glyphics were the only presents to his 
pupils. 

t The New Art of Memory, found- 
ed upon the principles taouht by M. 
Peinaigle, with an Account of tlio 
principal Systems of Artificinl Me- 
mory, &c. &c. ; illusfraled with Wood 
cuts, plates, and maps. (Sherwood 
and Co.) ' 
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ap|rficd,ffpparent!f,withcdmplete«a|i>^4?«to$‘t6 tip vei^ inter^i^r accoont 
«ftar» to ifhroantogy. Geography, Hisr of the different m artificial 

ittry^ Language, Syste^nalio Tables, memory, piti%x^rto^ilie vOl^ 
mna ihe^ repeHlion of Poetry ami named. In this Introduction sixty 
'Prose* ‘> ^ works on ihe subject are noticed, in* 

We cannot conclude this sketch of eluding copious extracts from many 
the rise and progress of Mnemonics, books of grea) curiosity and value, 
without acknowkdging our obliga^ 


MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 


Account of Djezzar Pacha. 

(fronn “ Clarke’s Travels.**] 

>N after we arrived, we went 
P bn shore with the captain, to visit 
Djezzar Pacha, whom Baron cle Tott 
found at Acre, and described as a hor- 
rible tyrant^' above twenty years prior 
toourceming. Having acted as in- 
terpreter for Captain Culverhouse, in 
all his interviews with this extraordi- 
nary ipati, aud occasionally as his con- 
fidential agent, when he was not hiin- 
*eJf present, I had favourable oppor- 
tunities of studying Djezzar’s charac- 
ter. At ihat time, shut up in his for- 
tress at Acre, lie detied the whole 
power of I’lirkey, despised the Vizicr, 
and derided the menaces of the Capu- 
<Jan Pachp : although he always af- 
fected to venerate the title and the au- 
ijioritv of the Sultan. His mere name 
carried terror with it over ali the Holy 
Labd, the most lawless tribes of 
Arabs expressing their awe and obei- 
ffence, whensoever it was uttered. As 
for his appellation, D/ezzar, as ex- 
plained by niniself, it signified butcher*, 
but of this name, notwithstanding its 
avowed allusion to the slaughters com 
mitted by him, he was evidently vain. 
He was his own minister, chaiicol- 
}or, treasurer, and secretary ; often his 
own cook and gardener j and not un- 
freqnently bmn judge and execu- 
tioner in thd same insbiU. Yet there 
were persons who had acted, and .still 
occasionally officiated, in these .several 


• Dl' Tott says, that he immured 

alive a number of persons of the Greek 
ctmimunion, when he rebuilt the walls 
W Berytus, now called Beroofy, to de-' 
fend it fiom the invasion of the Rus- 
sians. The heads of those unfortunate 
victims were then to be seen. Me- 
,vt0irs, poL l\,y. dl6, Lond, 


capacities, standing by the door of his 
apartnhent; .some without a nuse> 
others without an arm, with one car 
only, or one eye ; “ viarked men,'' as 
he termed them; persons bearing 
signs of their having been instructed 
to serve their nL'isier with fidelity. 
Through such an%ssemblage We were 
conducted to the door of a small 
chamber, in a lofty part of his castle, 
overlooking the port.* A Jew, who 
had been hi.s private secretary, met 
us, and de.sired x\s to wait in an open 
court or garden before this door, un- 
til Djezzar wms informed of our com- 
ing. This man, for some breach of 
trust, had been deprived of an car and 
an eye at the same time. At one pe- 
riod oftiie Pacha*.s life, having reason 
to suspect the fidelity of his wives, he 
put seven of them to death with his 
own hands. It v/a.s after his return 
ffom a pilgrimage to Mecca ; the Ja- 
nissaries, during his absence, having 
obtained access to the charem. Jf 
Ills history be ever written, it will 
have all the air of a romance. His 
real name is Aclimed. He was a na- 
tive of Bosnia, and .speaks the Sclavo- 
nian language better than other, ft 
is impo.ssible to give even a detail of 
his numerous anventures here. At 
an early period of his life he soldhini- 
self to a slave-merchant in Constanti- 
nople, and being purchased by Ali Bey* 
in Egypt, he rose from the humbje 
situafion of a Mameluke slave, to the 
post of Governor of Cairo. Jn thii 
situarton, he distinguished himself by 
the most rigorous execution of jus- 
tice, ^d reali.sed the stories related of 
Oriental Caliphs, by mingling, in dis- 
guise, witfi th^ inhabitants ol the ci(y* 
and thus making himself masW of all 

• Many wretched objects^ simih|rlj 
disfifeurccl, might be observed dally 
the streets bf Acre. 
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that was said concerning himself or, If any of thein weio IQi . bo bmogKt^^ 
transacted by bis officers.* The inte4 pby.siclan to a bole in the wa^ 
riorof his mysterious palace yinbabl red clkrem, through wbicMhe aick*p#^‘' 
by his woiutjn^ or to use the oriental son was allowed to thrust her annf^^ 
mode of exprekion, the ebarem of bis ^he Pacha himself holdini; tl^ hand rf* 
seraglio, is ace^ssiblc only by himself, the physician during the timo'^Iierv 
Early in every evening be regiilatly pulse was examingjl, , If any of them 
retired to this place, through diree died^ the event as secrai^M' 

massive doors, every one of whicli he when be massacre them with hir 
closed and barred with nisbwn hands, own hands; and this, it was said. 
To have knocked at the outer door he had done in more thau one in- 
after he had retired, or even enter the stance. Such stories are easily pro- 
seraglio, was an olfence that would pagated, and as readily believ^ ; 
have been punished with death. No it is probable thgt many are withoue 

I )ersoii in Acre knew the number of foundation. We must, however, ad- 
ds women, but from the circumstance mit the truth of the terrible exampfci 
of a certain number of covers being he made after his return from Me^a^ 
daily placed in a kind of wheel or in consequence of the infidelity of hix 
turning cylinder, so contrived as to women. From, all the information 
convey dishes to the interior, without we could obtain, he considered the 
any possibility of observing the per- female tenants of his charem as tho 
son who received them.f He had, children of his family. When hd 
from time to time, received presents retired, he carried with him a num- 
of female slaves j these had been sent ber of watch-papers he had amused 
into his charem, but, afterwards, himself by cutting w'ith scissai^ durV 
whether they were alive or dead, no ing the day, as toys to distribute 
one knew except liiuiself. They en- among them; neither could there bp 
tered never to go out again ; and, any possible motive of cruelty, even 
thu.s, immured, were cut off from all in tJie worst of tyrants, towards such 
knowledge of the world, except what defenceless victims. He was above 
he thou^t proper to communicate, sixty years old at the time of our ar* 

. ■ — rival, but vain of the vigour he still 

• The author received this informa- retained at that advanced age. H# 
tion from Djezzar himself; together Ircqueutly boasted of his extraordl- 
wiih the fad of his having been oncf *^3ry strength; and used to bare his 
Governor of Cairo. He lias gcnvially arm, in order to exhibit his brawnjr 
been known only from his situation as muscles. Someliines, in convefsa- 
Pacha of Sflide and Acre. Volncy hon with strangers, he would sud- 
de.scribed his Pachalic, in 1784, as denly leap upright from his seat, to 
the emporium of Damascus and all shew his activity. He ha.s been im- 
the interior parts of Syria. {Sec Trav, properly considered as Pacha of Acre. 
in ^nd Si/ria,xwi. [\. p. \S\tLowL His real Pachalic wa.i that of Seide, 
1787.) The gates of hi'' frontier towns anciently called Sidon ; but, at the 
had regular giiaids. (J6id, page IS3^) time of our arrival, be was also Lord 
His cavalry amounted to 900 Bosnian of Damascus, ofBerytua, Tyre, and 
and Arnaut horsemen. Hy sea, he Sidon ; and, with the exception of a 
had a frjgate,two galiots, and a xebeck. revolt among the Druses, might be 
His revenue amounted to four hwn- considered master of aU Syria. The 
dred thousand pounds. (Iiwd,p, 182.) seat of government wa^ removed to 
His expenses were principally confin- Acre, on account of its port,whiclT has 
ed to his gardens, his baths, an^ his been at all times the key to Palestine, 
women. In his old age he grew very The port of Acre is bad ; but it is better 
avaricious. „ ^ than any other along the coast. .* That 

t He possessed eighteen white wo* of S^'ide is very insecure, and the har* 
men in 17B4; and the luxury allowed bour of Jaffa worse than any of th« 
them, ascordin|rto Vofftey, warmest others. The possession of Acre ei^ 
enormous. [Ibid,p:9^), This may tended his iufliMmce even to Jerusd« 
be doubted; extravagance of any kind, lero. It enables its possessor to shut 
^c^ in cruelty, being inconsistent up the countiy, ana keep its inhabU 
with l^eazat's character. tants in subjections tbf ricf^ 
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is the staple food of thepec^le^ east of Setde, is^ere constantly liable 
^trs tlliis avenue; the Lord of to revolt.' Sir Sidney Smith, bycol- 
Aere may, if 'it so pleases him, cause tivaiing an iilliance with this people,*' 
ti famine to be felt even all over Syria. ^ when ihe French were endeavouring 
Here then wdiiave ii clue to the ope* to march through S}ria, prevented 
ratkns ot the French, in this as well their affoiding assistance to our ene- 
ns in every ofncr part ot the world, miiis. He undertook to guaranty 
They directed every etiort towards the their safety from all attacks, w hether 
possession of Acre, because it placed of the French or of Djezzar; and 
the food of all the inhabitants of this when the latter most unjustifiably 
conntry in their power, aind, conse- violated his tre«'ities with them, ho 
quently, its entire dominion. Jtisa enabled Ihem to protect their terri- 
principle of policy, winch even Djcz- tory. It w'as this circumstance which, 
zar ftcha, with his piopensity for ever honourable on the part of Sir 
Umsmut would have deemed it super- Sidney Smithy gave rise to a misun- 
jflubus to insist upon, that the key of derstanding between him and Djez- 
a public granary is the mightiest en- zar. Matters had not been adjusted 
gine of military oporatiou. Hence between them at the time of our arri- 
we find Acre to have been the last val. With due intimation, therefore. 


place from which the Christians were 
ex|H)JJcd ifi the Holy Land; and 
hence its tranquil possession, not- 
withstanding the insignificant figure 
it makes in the map ot this great con- 
lineiiL is of more iniportance than 
the greatest armies, under the most 
victorious leader, ever sent for its in- 
vasion. This it was that gave to an 
old man, pent up in a small tow^r hy 
the sea-side, the extraordinary empire 
be po.sse8S(:cl. Djezzar had with him, 
in a state of constant imprisonment, 
many Ot the most powertul chiettains 
of the country. The sons of the 
Princes of Libanus remained with 
him always as hostages ; for the 
Druses*, inhabiting all the moun- 
tainous district lo the north and 

* A sect of Aiabs inhabiting the en- 
virons of iMoujit Libanus; so’ called 
from their founder, siirnamed Ei Dur- 
zi, who came from Persia into Egypt 
in the year 1020. (Scr Egmont mid 
Heyrnmis Trav. •col. 1. p. 293). Nie- 
buhr and Voincv have given a full 
account of tkeir histtuv. Jt has been 
ignorantly supposed that they aie the 
otfspring of a colony of h'rench cru- 
saders; but theii name occurs in the 
Jlrneiaiy of Benjamin of Tudela, 
wrilteii anieiior to the Crusades; 
their language, moreover, is puiely 
Aiiabic.^ Pococke fell into the eiror 
5of their rhiistiaii origin. ** If any 
«cronnt,” says he, “ can be given of 
tlie original of the Druses, it is, that 

J 'ey are the remains of the Christian 
imes in the Holy War." Vescripi, 
q;, L»td. 1?^A. 


of his prejudice against the Hero of 
Acre, as well as the knowledge we 
had obtained of his private character 
and disposition, we were ushered to 
Ills presence. 

We found him seated on a mat in a 
little chamber, destitute even of the 
meanest article of furniture, except- 
ing a coarse, porous, earthenware 
vessel, for cooling the w'ater he occa- 
sionally drank. He was suVrouqded 
by persons maimed and disfigured in 
■the manner before described. Hc 
scarcely looked up to notice our en- 
trance, but continued his empW^ 
meni of drawing upon tlie floor, for 
one of hi.s engineers, a plan of some 
works he was then constructing.* 
His form was athletic, and his long 
while heard entirely covered his 
breast. His habit was that of a coni- 
mon Arab, plain but clean, consisting 
of a white c.unict over a cotton cas- 
sock. His turban was also white. 
Neither cushion nor carpet decorated 
the naked boards of his divaii. In 
his girdle hc wore a poignard set with 
diamonds ; but this he apoloifeed for 
exhibiting, saying it was his badge of 
office, ns Governor of Acre, and 
therefore could not be laid aside. 

• Djpz/ar built tlie Mosque, the 
Bazar, and *a most elegant public 
fountain, in Acre. In all these woiks 
lie was hlms^jlf both the engineer and 
the architect. “ He formed fne plans,’* 
says Volnev, drew th<i designs, and 
superintended the execution.” Tofilv. 
aitd Syri9% p* 340 . 
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Having ertded his. orders to the engi- 
neer, we were directed to sit upon the 
end of the divan ; and Signor Berto- 
cino, his dragoman, kneeling by his 
side, he prepared to hear the cause qf 
our visit. 

The cotiversatioh began by a re- 
^juest from ihe Picha, that ilngllsh* 
caphins, in iimiic, enteiing the Bay 
of Acre, would liie only one gun, 
rather as a signal than as a salute, 
upon their ainval. ‘'There can be 
no good reason,” said ho, " for such a 
waste of gunpowder, in ceremony 
between fi lends. Besides/’ be added, 
** 1 am too old to be pleased with ce- 
remony : among forty-three Pachas 
of thiee tails, now living in Turkey, 
I am the senior. My occupations are 
Conseqiionlly, as you sec, very iiqpor- 
tant/* taking out a pair of scissar.?, 
and beginning it) cut ngures in paper, 
which was Ins constant employment 
when sj[ rangers were present : these 
he afterwards stuck upon the wains- 
cot, 1 shall send each ofyoii away/' 
said he, '' with godd pi oof ol old 
Djezzar's ingenuity. Tlierc/* ad- 
dressing himself to Captain Culver- 
house, and odering a paper cannon, 
y there is a symbol of your piofes- 
fiion:” and wdule I Avas explaining to 
the Captain the meaning of this singu- 
lar address, he otfered me a paper 
flower, denoting, as he said, “ a )lo-% 
rid intet pretaiion of Hunt. speiKli." 
As often as we endeavoured to. inti u- 
duc\i the business of ouv visit, he 
effected to be absorbed in these trifling 
conceits, or turned the convc.Tsaiioii 
by allegorical sayings, to whose moral 
we could tind no possible clue, His 
whole discourse was in parables, prox 
verbs, truisms, and oriental apologues. 
One yf his tales lasud nearly an hour, 
about a man who wisiied to enjuy the 
peace^ cultivation of a small gai den, 
without consulting the lord of the ma- 
nor,whencver he removed a tulip: al- 
luding, perhaps, to his siiuaflun wdth 
reference to the Grand Siginor. TJiere 
W'as evidently much cuiinmg and 
deep policy in his pretended fnvolny. 
Apparently occupied in regulaling (be 
shape of a watch pai>w ,wUli Ins ncis- 
sar^^, he»wai^ all whtle deeply at- 
tentive to oUjT wqi:ds, and evt n to (>in: 
loo^s, anxious to- discover vv nether 
tbew was^aijyjqrg^pcy iuthe naiure 
fit our visit; and certainly betrrt>ing 
^ LIniveksal Mag. VoL.XVlil. 


a& much ostentation in 
privations to which he ex(H)sed TOp 
self, as he might’ have done Ilf op 
most stalely magnificende. 
desirous of directinj; the attentibh^Sf 
his visitors to the homeliness Iw 
mode of living: ''If I find,” sidd'fiC 
" only bread and watqr in anerffifer 
world, I shall have no Causeipf t^crtA * 
plaint, because I have* been accustotw- 
ed to siidi fare all my days ; but thosb 
whohavefaredsumptnOnsly in thi*5 li®, 
will, I suspect, be much disappointeil 
in the next.'* We spoke Of the camp 
of his cavalry, then stationed neartTO 
town , and of the great preparatid^ 
he seemed to be making agaih^t the 
Druses, and other rebel Arabs, with 
whom he was at war. " It is not/* 
said he, " the part of a wise ?nan to 
ddspise his enemy, whatevA'shapqhb 
may assume. If he lie but a plsnuri^^ 
there is. no reason why lie should be 
permitted to creep upon your 
while you are sleeping.” We fhund 
we had touched a tender string; he 
believed these dissentions had beeh 
excited in his dominions by Sit Syd- 
ney Smith, to divert him from the 
possibility of assisting the French, By 
attacking the Vizier's arnty in itii 
niarch tiirough Syria ; and was much 
incensed while he complained Ip tfa- 
of tins breach of confidence. "I 
ate,” said he, bread and salt W'ith 
that man ; we w ere together, asswofA 
friends, lie did hat he pleased here. 

I lent him my stafl'*^ ; he released all 
my prison-.rs 1', nitiny of wljom' wCre 
in my debt, and never paid me a para. 
What engaj^ements avuIi him have ! 
violated? Wljat promise‘» have T not 
thlfillcd? What n ']ue- ts ha\e I d«^- 
nied ? I washed to combat the French 

A ^hoi r erntth, ficqvvntlv 
with mocticr. of pearl, of^which I can- 
not lecollect the oriental name, serves 
men of rank in tlie Fast to support 
1' eirlKuiies wViilo ^ittini*; cicct. Djez- 
zai alwiws had one of these ; .and thp 
pobses>«ion of It enabled the he^irer to 
cxeicise jihe authmily of the Fachia 
him'>eif. . , ‘ » 

t Djezzai’s prisoners >Yerc confined 
in a ciungcoii bei)e;ith the apartmeti^ 
ivliereiji lie lived^ so tli.it all 
Zscejiding or dfi»c«3l«li»‘;4 th ’T'fn.rtW 
leading U> his cdiamhiMs. passed 
gi'ated window q/ their Jail. 

2 N 
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]iw his side; but lie has taken care interval in making, with us, a jrotn- 
.l^at I sliall be con6ned at home, to plete four ot the Holy Land. 
iSght against my own people. Have zar, having heard of our intent ion> 

{ merited such treatment ?*’ When promised to supply us with horses 
e was a little pacified, we ventured from his own stables, and an escort, 
^tb assure him, that he had listened to formed of bis body guard, for the 
Ihw own and Sir Sidney's enemies ; undertaking; ordering also his drago- 
ttiat there did not exist a man more man, Bertocino, to accompany us 
aincerejy allied to him ; and that the during thQ expedition, and to render 
last commission we received, previ- us eveiy assistance in his power. 

ously to our leaving the were Sir 

Sidney's memorials of his regard for InteiTesting Particulars relating 
Pjezzar Pacha. In proof ot this, I to the Bako^t de Montesguieu. 
presumisd to lay before him the pre- [tV CharlcinontJ 

sent Sir Sidney had entrusted to my all th® enjoyments of wliich 

Ipare. It was a small but very ele- v./ the human mind is susceptible, 
ganf telescope, with silver slides. He I know of none that is more univer- 
regarded it, however, with disdain, sally delightful than the pleasure of 
saying, it had too splendid an exterior travelling; and when we search into the 
for liim; and taking down an old cause of this delight, the gratification 
ship glassy that hung above his head, of curiosity, that passion with which, 
covered with greasy leather, added, for the most salutary purposes, almost 
"Humbler instruments serve my every man is plentifully endued, im- 
purposes; besides, you may tell Sir mediately occurs as a motive, fully ade- 
§y<uiey that Djezzar, old as he is, quate to account for all onr feelings 
Efeldbm requires the aid of a glass to upon this occasion. Yet is there an- 
view what passes around liim.*^ Find- other motive, which, indeed, isknown 
ing it impossible to pacify him upon to mix itself in almost all our pursuits, 
this subject*, we turned tJie con\ersa- aud which, in this also, must, I think, 
tion, by stating the cause ot our visit be allowed to have a considerable 
to Acre, and requested a supply of share. The motive I mean is vanity ; 
cattle for the use of the BrilLsh fleet, the pride of doing what others have 
He agreed to furnish a hundred bul- not been able to do ; of seeing what 
locks, but upon the sole condition of others have not seen, of being able to 
not being offered payment for them relate the perils we have passed, and 
in money. J He said it would require *the wonders we have beheld, contri- 
aome time to collect cattle for that butfes not a little to give an edge to 
purpose : we therefore persuatled our curiosity, and to prompt us to en- 
Captain Culverhouse to employ the dure every hardship, to dare every 

danger. Jf this be true, it must ne- 

•The Rev, J. Palmer, Arabic Profes- cessarily follow, that every object af- 
sor in theUniversity of Canihi I(igc,hus fords pleasure to a liavcller in propor- 
visited Acre since the death of Djez- tion as he esteems it adapted to pro- 
zar. Being at the palace of his succes- cure him the delight of future narra- 
aor, Djezzar s secretary confessed to tion, and the respect of those to whom 
him, that his master had **'long made he shall narrate ; and surely there is 
sfp his mind to put Sir Sj^dney to death, nothing in the powder of travcljp pro^ 
•whenever thoumeans were in his power,'* core us, which more eminenl^ con- 
Considering the open unsuspecting duces to this desired purpose, than 
frankness ofSifSydney, in all his deal- the acquaintance of such men as 
jngswith the Arabs/ic is wonderful are renowned for their virtue and 
this was not effected. for rtheir abilities. As the produc- 

JThe only remuneration required tions of the Divinity must infinitely 
1^ Djezzar, for the supplies he twice transcend all the works of human 
sent to our fleet, was a few pieces of skill, surely a great and virtuous 
artillery taken by our army from the man, the" noblest work of God, must 
French ip E^ypl, or a little ammuni- ever be the first object of duriosity; 
Cion. It is said, however, that no pay- and an intimate acquaintance with 
gent of any kind was ever made to such a nfian must more essentially 

ter our pride^ than all the other wots* 

'1 
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ders whiQh travelling can afford. 
Whether nil travellers think in this 
matter as I do, I cannot tell, but this 
1 know, that my vanity is infinitely 
less flattered by my having viewed 
t lie pyramids of Egypt, than by my 
having had the honour of an intimacy 
with President Montesquieu and 
for this reason, as well as because 
every anecdote which relates to a 
person of his eminence is always ac- 
ceptable, I shall recount the manner 
in which T became acquainted with 
him, and wliatever circumstances, be 
they ever so trivial, f can recollect 
concerning him, during the lime of 
our acquaintance. 

Jn tiavellrng through France I hap- 
pened, luckily for me, to get acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Elliot,* a gentleman of 
Cornwall, whose excellent under- 
standing, cultivated and improved by 
the best education, and animated by a 
mind of the most pleasing cast, ren- 
dered him the most agreeable of com- 
panions. We travelled together for 
some time, and finding ourselves not 
very far from Bourdeaux, we deter- 
mined not to miss the opportunity of 
going there, not so much prompted 
thereto by the beauty of the town, 
and the adjacent country, as by our 
ardent desire of seeing, and of know- 
ing, the President Montesquieu. Ar- 
rived at Bourdeaux, our firstjenquiry 
was concerning the principal object 
of our journey •, but how great was 
our disappointment, when we found 
he had left the city, and was gone to 
reside at a country seat, four or five 
houis distant. To leave our longing 
unsatisfied was trnlv mortifying to us; 
and yet what could be done ? At 
length, after a long deliberation, we 
determined to strike a bold stroke ; 
and. getting the better of all timidity, 
perhaps^ropriety, we sal down and 
wrote a joTnt letter, in which we can- 
didly told the president our reasons 
for visiting Bourdeaux, our sad disap- 
ointment, our eager wishes for«the 
onour of his acquaintance, which, 
as English subjects, we most particu- 
larly desired ; concluding by begging 

I iardon for our presumption, and 
eave to >tait on him at his villa. Nei- 
ther did we languish long for an 
answer 5 it quickly arrived, in every 

* Edward, afterwards Lord Elliott. 


respect as we would have wt8he%' 
and consisted of modest ackDOVtr}ep|^ 
ments for the honour we dSd 
assertions of the high esteem in wbl!^; 
he held our county, and the 
hearty and pressing invitation to coftstt ^ 
to him as soon as our occasions wbula'' 
permit. The first* appointment whb 
a favourite mistress could not have^^ 
rendered our night more restlessf'f 
and the next morning we set out so 
early that we arrived at his villa be- 
fore he was risen. The servant shew- 
ed us into his library, where the firat' 
object of curiosity that presented 
self was a table, at which be had 
parently been reading the night be- 
fore, a book lying upon it open, 
turned down, and a lamp extinguish- 
ed. Eager to know the noctumsd 
studies of this great philosoplnp*, we 
immediately flew' to the book ; it wa» 
a volume of Ovid’s works, containing 
his elegies, and open at one of the 
most gallant poems of that master of 
love. Before we could overcome our 
surprise, it was greatly increased by 
the entrance of the president, whoso 
appearance and manner was totally 
opposite to the idea which we had 
formed to ourselves of him ; instead 
of a grave, austere philosopher, whoso 
presence might strike witn awe such 
boys as we were, the person who 
mow addressed us, was a gay, polite, 
sprightly Frenchman ; who, after a 
thousand genteel compliments, and a 
thousand thanks for the honour Wb 
had done him, desired to know whe- 
ther we w'ould not breakfast, and, 
upon our declining the ofler, having 
already eaten at an inn not far from 
the house, “ Come then,** says he, 

let us walk, the day is fine, and I 
long to shew you my villa, as I have 
endeivoured to form it according to 
the English taste, and to qplrivate and 
dress it in the English manner.” Fol- 
lowing him into the farm, we sooO 
arrived at the skirts of a beautiful 
wood, cut into walks, and paled round, 
the entrance to which was barrica- 
doed with a moveable bar, about three 
feet high, fastened with a padlock. 

Come,” said he, searching in hia 
pocket, it is not worth our while 
to wait for the key ; yon, I am sun?, 
can leap as well as 1 can. and this bar 
shall not stop me." So saying, he 
ran at the bar, and fairly jumped over 

2N 2 
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it;, while followed him with 
adiaz^ent, iWugh not without de- 
to see. the philosopher likely to 
become ^our^>lay fellow, .This beha- 
vim^rj^ad exactly tlie eft’ect which it 
itfeiatjt it should have. ^ He had ob- 
served our aW,k ward timidity at his 
first j^costing us, aitd was determined 
to riq ua orit ; all that awe with 
which, notwithstanding his appear- 
ance, bis character had insnired us, 
and that consequent bashfulness, 
which it must have occasioned, was 
taken off; his age and awful 
cgjr^er disappeared \ and our con- 
^i^^tion was just as free and as easy 
as rf we had been his equal in years, 
as in qveiy other respectable qualifi- 
cation. Our discourse now turned on 
matters, ojf taste and learning. He 
as^ed us tlie extent of our travels, 
and, as I had visited ihe Levant, he 
fixed hirnself particularly on me, and 
enquired into several circumstanrc'j 
lo the countries wheie I had 
been, n many of which I had the 
good fortune to satisfy him. He la- 
n^ented iiis owui late, which had pre- 
viiUcd hi? seeing those curious re- 
gfon*., and de.scanted widv great abi- 
JiLv' on tlie a»i vantages and pleasures of 
travel. However,!’ said he, J, 
too, have been a traveller, and have 
seen the country in the world which 
is most worthy our curiosity — I mean 
England.” He then gave us an ac- 
cpuut of his abode tluTe, the many 
cuiJities he had received, and the de- 
light he felt in thinking of the lime 
he had spent theie. ** However,” 
continued he, though there is no 
country undel* Heaven which pro- 
duced so many great and shining cha- 
racters as England, it must be con- 
fessed, that It also produces many 
singular ones, which renders it the 
more w'oritvv our curiosity, and in- 
deed, the more entertaining. You 
are top young to' have known the 
Duke of Montagu \ * that was one of 
the most extraordinary characters I 
ever met with ; endowed with the 



♦ John, Duke of Monlaoij, married 
to one of the daughters of the Duke 
of Marlbprough. From every ac count,. 
His Grace was jnst as Montesquieu 
baa repreaented him ; but his eccen- 
tricity was, in this instance, carried 
very far indeed. 


most excellent sense, bis singularity 
knew no bounds. Only think I at 
my first acquaintance with him, hav- 
ing invited me to his country-seat, 
before I had leisure to get intp any 
sort of intimacy, he practised on me 
that whimsical trick which undoubt- 
edly yofi have either experienced, or 
hearcl of; tinder the idea of playing 
tlie play of an introduction of ambas- 
sadors, ^he soused , me over head and 
ears into a tub of cold water. I 
thought it odd, to be surq, but a tra- 
veller, as you well know, must lake 
the world as it goes, and, indeed, his 
great goodness to me, and his incom- 
parable understanding, far overpaid 
me for all the inconvenience^ of my 
ducking. Liberly, how'e\er, is the 
glorious cause ! that it is which gives 
human nature fair play, and allows 
every singularity to shew' itself, and 
which, for one less agreeable oddi- 
ty it may bring to light, gives to the 
w'orld ten thousand great and useful 
example.*.’’ 

With this, and a great deal more 
conversation, every word of which I 
would wish to remember, we finished 
our walk, and having viewed every 
part of tlie villa, which wii>,as he had 
told us, altogethei umiated from 
the English style of gardening, we 
returned tt) the hou.se, were shewn 
•into the drawing-room, and were 
mos<. politely received by Madame 
La Bcironnc, and her daughter. Ma- 
dame de Montesquieu w'as an heiress 
of the reformed religion, which she 
still conliimed to profess. She was 
an elderly w’oinan, and, apparently, 
had never been handsome. Made- 
inoibelle was a sprightly, affable, good- 
humoured girl, rather plain, but, at 
the same lime, pleasing ; lhe.se, with 
the president’s secretary, whom we 
afterwards found to be an Jnshtnan^ 
formed our society. The^ secietary 
spoke nothing but French, and had it 
been possible that Elliott and I, in 
our^jrivate conversation, could have 
uttered any thing to the disadvantage 
of our hosts, we might have been 
disagreeably trapped by our ignorance 
of his country, but nothing of that 
kind could possibly bappeit; every 
thing we saia was to the praise of the 
President, and the politeness shewn 
11* by hi*.fanwly. Our dinner was 
plain and plentiful | .and when> after' 
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having dinod, wc made an offer to 
depart, the PreniderU insisted upon our 
stay j nor did lie sutler us to leave 
him for three days, during wliicli 
time his conversation was as sprighlly 
as instmetiv’e, and as ciUtTtaimng as 
possible. At Knglh we took i>nr 
leave, and returned to Bourdeaux, 
whither we were escorted* by the se- 
cretary, wlio now, to our great sur- 
prise, spoke Eiij^lish, and declared 
hiniselt my countryman. 

The Baron, thouoli still styled Pre- 
sident, had lately resigned that office 
on the following occasion : I'hc in- 
tendant ot the province, a man whose 
ideas were tar more*magn:ti<enr than 
merciful, had taken it into his head 
that he would m iko Bouideanx tlie 
finest city in France, a neb for that 
purpose, had milled (o be delineated 
on paper, the plan of a new quarter, 
where tin* 'streets were laid our in the 
most sumpinons manner, of great 
breadth, and in lines direiily strait. 
This plan, with the approbation of the 
court, he had now began to execute, 
and that without the least considera- 
tion that the streets which he was 
laying out, not only cut through gar- 
dens, vineyards, and the houses of 
citizens and gentlemen, wiiich, if 
they happened to stand in the way, 
Were instantly levelled with the 
ground without any determined ir^ 
demnification to tne owner. 'The 
President saw this tyranny, detested, 
and resisted it j and by his influence 
and authority, for a while suspended 
the execution. Both parties appealed 
to Versailles, where the affair was 
examined into, and where the good 
President made use of all his influ- 
ence in behalf of his conntrymen, he 
himself not being in the smallest de- 
gree interested. But the intendnnt 
prevailed; and orders were issued 
that, at all events, the plan should be 
pursued. I’he Presidfent, justly dis- 
contented, obtained leave to part with 
his office, and Bourdeaux is rto/v the 
most magnificent city in France, 
built on the ruins of hundreds. Con- 
sider this, ye degenerate Englishmen, 
Who talk without abhorrence of arbi- 
trary pfiwer!' 

Ftaving remained at Bourdeaux a 
competent time, Elliott and I parted, 
and 1 set out for Paris, wh^fe I was no 


sooner arrived, than Monsieur 
Montejiquieu, who had been Uier^^ 
some d-iys befoie me, most kiadfjrf 
-came to .see me, and during the time, 
ot my abode in that melropolia, ¥(0 
.saw each other frequency, and eiiety 
interview incieased iDy esteem ai)d 
adrciion for him.* 

\ lia\e frequently met him in conj*,v 
pany with ladies, and have been 
often astonished at the politeness, the 
gallantry, and sprighthness of his be- 
haviour , In a word, tlie most 
complislied, the most refined peiiim 
invitre of Pai is, could not have been- 
more amusing, from the liveliness of 
his chat, nor could have been moro 
inexhanstihle in that .sort of discourse 
wdiidi is best suited to w'omeii, than 
this venerable philosopher of seventy 
years old. But at this we .?hall hot be 
surprised, when we reflect, lhat Ihe 
profound author of L’Espritdes Loix, 
was also author of the Persian Let- 
ters. and of the truly gallant Temple 
tie Guide. 

He had, however, to a great degree, 
though not among w^omeU, one qua- 
lity which is not uncommon with ab- 
stracted men, J mean absence of 
mind. I remember dining in com- 
pany with him -at our ambassador’s. 
Lord Albemarle, w here, during the 
time of dinner, being engaged in a 
w'arm dispute, he gave away to the 
servant, who stoocf behind him, se- 
ven clean plates, supposing that he had 
used them all. But this wasonl}* in 
Ihe heat of controversy, and w’hen he 
was actuated by that lively and impe- 
tuous earnestness, to which, though 
it never carried him bey'ond the bounds 
of good breeding, he was as liable as 
any man 1 ever knew. At all other 
times he was perfectly collected, nor 
did he ever seem to think of any 
thing out of the scope pf the present 
conversation. 

In the coarse of our conversations, 
Ireland, and its interests, have often 
been the topic ; and, upon these oc- 
casions, 1 have always found him 
an advocate an union between 
that country and England. '‘Were 
I an Irishman,” ^aid be, “ I should 
certainly wikh for it; and, as a 
general lover of liberty, I sincerely 
iesire it ; and for this plain reason, 
that an inferior country, conxiectwf 
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iUFjth one much her superior in force, 
can never be certain of the permanent 
enjoyment of constitutional freedom, 
unless she has, by her representatives, 
a proportional share in the legislature 
01 the superior kingdom.'* 

A few days before 1 left Paris to 
ret^ home this great man fell sick, 
ana, though 1 dkl not imagine, from 
the nature of his complaint, that it 
vas likely to be fatal, I quitted him, 
however, with the utmost regret, and 
with that sort of foreboding which 
sometimes precedes mistoi tunes. 
Scarcely was I arrived in England, 
when 1 received a letter from one 
whom I had desired to send me the 
most particular accounts of him, 
communicating to me the melan- 
choly news of his death, and assuring 
me, wfiat I hever doubt^, that he bad 
died as he lived, like a real philoso- 
pher; and what is more, with true 
Christian resignation. What bis real 
aenticnents, with regard to ndigion, 
were, I cannot exactly say. He cer- 
tainly w^as not 3 Papist ; but I have 
no reason to believe that be was not 
a Christian ; in nil our conversations, 
which were perfectly free, 1 never 
heard him utter the slightest hint, 
the. least word, which savoured of 
profaneness ; but, on the contrary, 
whenever it came in his way to men- 
tion Christianity, he always spoke of 
its doctrine ana of its precepts, with 
the utmost respect and reverence; so 
that, did I not know that he had too 
much wisdom and goodness to wish 
to depreciate the ruling religion, from 
his general manner of expressing 
^imself, I should make no scruple 
freely to declare him a perfect Cbris- 
tran. At his death the priests, as 
usual, tormented him, and he bore 
their exhortations with the greatest 
patience, good humour, and decency ; 
till at length fatigued, by their obsti- 
nate and tiresome pertinacity, he told 
them that he was much obliged for 
their comfort, but that, having now a 
very abort lime to live, he wished to 
have those few minufes to himself, 
as he had lived long enough to know 
how to die. A day or two before fiis 
death an unlucky circumstance hap- 
pened, by which the world has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. He had 
written the History of Lovds the 


Eleventh, including the transactions 
of Europe during the very important 
and interesting period of that prince's 
reign. The work wa i long and labo^ 
rious, and some, who had seen parts- 
of it, have assured mo, that it was 
superior even to his other writings. 
Recollecting that he bad two maiiu* 
scripts of it,* one of them perfect, and 
the other extremely mutilaled, and 
fearing that this imperfect copy might 
fiill into the hands of some ignorant 
and avaricious bookseller, be gave bis 
valet-de-chambre the key ofhisescru-. 
totr, and desired him to burn that 
manuscript which he described to* 
him. The unlucky valet burned the 
fair copy, aiul left that from which it 
was impossible to print. 

There is nothing more uncommon 
than to see, in the same man, the 
mast ardent glow of genius, the ut- 
most liveliness of farvey, united with 
the highest degree of assiduity and of 
laborioLisness, The powers of the 
mind seem in this to i*esefnble those 
of the body. The nice and ingenious 
hand of the oculist was never made 
to heave the sledge, or till the ground. 
In Montesquieu, nowevev, both these 
talents were eminently con5picuous. 
No man ev’er possessed a more lively, 
a more fanciful genius. No man was 
ever more laborious. His Esprit dea 
Lioix is, perhaps, the result of more 
reading than any treatise ever yet 
composed. M. de Secohdat, son to 
the President, has now in his jposses* 
sion forty folio volumes in his mther's 
band-writing, which are nothing 
more than the common- place books, 
from whence this admirable work was 
extracted. Montesquieu, indeed, 
.seems to have possessed the difficult 
art of contracting matter into a small 
compass, without rendering it ob- 
scure, more perfectly than any man 
who ever wrote. His Grandeur el 
Decadence des Romains is a rare 
instance of this talent: a book in 
which there is more matter than was 
ever before crammed together in so , 
small a space. One circumstance, 
with regard to this last-mentioned 
treatise, has often struck me, as a sort 
of criterion by which to juc^^ of the 
materialness of a book* The index 
contains nearly as xntoy pages as thui 
wprk itseU*. 
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[Cot}<inued from p. 206 .] 

I ET as now change the scene, and 
J lead forward a very different 
character indeed : a truant, but a high- 
ly favoured pupil of nature. It would 
seem as if this capricious goddess had 
finished the two characters, purely 
with the view of exhibiting a vivid 
contrast. Nor is this contrast con- 
fined to their minds. 

The of the United States 

is, in his person, tall, meagre, ema- 
ciated; his murkcJes relaxed, and his 
joints so loosely connected, as not 
only to disqualify him, apparently, 
for any vigorous exertion of body, but 
to destroy every thing like elegance 
and harmony in his air and move- 
ments. Indeed, in his whole appear- 
ance and demeanor j dress, altitudes, 
gesture ; sitting, standing, or walk- 
ing ; he is as far removed from the 
idolised graces of Lord Chesterfield, 
as any other gentleman on earth. To 
continue the portrait: his head and 
face are small in proportion to hts 
height ; bis comple.xion swarthy 5 the 
muscles of his face, being relaxed, 
give him the appearance of a man of 
fifty years of age, nor can he be much 
3rounger 3 his countenance has a faith- 
ful expression of great good humour 
and hilarity ; while his olack eyesr- 
that unerring index — possess an irra- 
diating spirit, which proclaims the 
imperial powers of the mind that sits 
enthroned within. 

This extraordinary man, without 
the aid of fancy, without the advan- 
tages of person, voice, altitude, ges- 
ture, or any of the ornaments of an 
orator, deserves to be considered as 
tone of the most eloquent men in the 
world; if eloquence may be said to 
'^consist in the power 01 seizing the 
attention with irresistible force, and 
never perrhitting it to elude the grasp, 
iintH the hearer nas received the con- 
viction which the speaker intends. ' 
As to his person, it has already 
been described. His voice is dry and 
hard; his attitude, in his niost^effec-' 
live oratioqs, was often extremely 
aukward; as it was not unusual for 
him to stand with his left foot in ad- 
vance ; while all his gesture proceed- 
ed from his right arm, and consisted 


merely in a vehement, perpendicular 
swing of it, from about the elevation 
of his head, to the bar, behind which 
he was accustomed to stand. 

As to fancy, if she hold a seat in 
his mind at all, which I very mifch 
doubt, his gigantic genius tramples 
with disdain on al^ her fiower-deciced 
plats and blooming parterres. How 
then, you will ask, with a look of in- 
credulous curiosity, how is it possible 
that such a man can hold the atten- 
tion of an audience enchained, thref 
a speech of even ordinary length ? I 
will tell you. 

He possesses one original, and al- 
most supernatural faculty ; the facul- 
ty of developing a .subject by a single 
glance of his mind, and detecting at 
once the very point on whjcli every 
controversy depends. No matter 
what the question : though tei/timef 
more knotty than the gnarled oak,*^ 
the lightning of heaven is not moro 
rapid nor more resistless than ^his 
astonishing penetration. Nor does 
the exercise of it seem to cost him an 
effort. On the contrary, it is as easy 
as vision. I am persuaded that his 
eyes do not fly over a landscape, and 
take in its various objects, witn more 
promptitude and facility, than big 
mind embraces and analises the most 
complex subject. 

, Possessing while at the bar this in- 
tellectual devation, which enabled 
him to look down and comprehend 
the whole ground at once, he deter-» 
mined immediately, and without diffi- 
culty, on which side the question 
might be most advantageously ap- 
proached and assailed. ’ In a bad 
cause, his art consisted in laying his 
premises so remotely from the point 
directly in debate, or else in terms so 
general and so specious, that the 
hearer, seeing np cousequeijce which 
could be drawil from them, was just 
as willing to admit them as not; but, 
his premises once admitted, the de- 
monstration, however distant, fol- 
lowed as certainly, as cogently, as 
inevitably, as any demonstration in 
Euclid. 

All his eloquence consists in the ap- 
parently deep self-conviction, and em- 
phatic earnestness of his manner; the 
correspondent simplicity and ener« 
gy of his style ; the close and logi- 
cal connection of l^is thoughts; and| 
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the easy mdations by which he 
opens his lights on the attentive 
minds of his hearers. 

The audience are never permitted 
to pause for a luonient. There is no 
stopping to weave garlands of flowers, 
to hang in fesiwns, around a favourite 
argument. On tlfe contrary, every 
Sentence is progressive ; every idea 
sheds new liglit on the subject; (he 
listener is kept perpetually in that 
sweetly plca'=inablc vibration, with 
which the mind of man always re- 
ceives new truths ; the dawn advances 
in ea'^y but iiniemilling pace; the 
Bhbjcei opens gradually on the view; 
until, rising in relief in all its native 
colours and proportions, the argu- 
ment is consummated by the convic- 
tion of tl^e delighted hearer. 

Thp siKX'oss of this gentleman has 
rendered it douhltul with several lite- 
rary characters in this country, whe- 
ther a high fancy be of real use or 
adv^ntage^ to any one but a poet. — 
They contend, that although the most 
beautiful flights of the happiest fancy, 
interspersed through an aT'gument, 
may give an andience the momentary 
delightful swell of admiration, the 
transient thiiil of divinest rapture; 
yoi, that they produce no lasting ef* 
Vcct in forwarding tlie purpose of the 
*'peaker; on the contrary, that they 
break the unity and disperse the force 
of an argument, which otherwise ad- 
vancing in close array, like the pha- 
lanx of Sparta, would carry every 
thing before it. They give an instance 
in the celebrated Curran; and pre- 
tend that lus fine faiigy, although it 
fires, dissolWs, and even transports 
liis audience to a momentary frenzy, 
is a real and a fatal misfortune to his 
clients; as it calls off the attention of 
the jurors from the intrinsic and es- 
sential m«^irsof the defence; eclipses 
fhc justice of the client’s cause,' in (he 
blaze of the advocate’s talents; in- 
duces a suspicion of the guilt which 
requires such a glorious display of re- 
fulgence to divert the inquiry ; and 
substitutes a fruitless short-lived ec- 
stacy, in the place of peimanent and 
fiubstantial conviction. Hence, they 
wy,' that the client of Mr. Curran is 
invariably the victim of (he prosecu- 
tion, which that able and eloquent 
advocate is employed to resist. 

Tlie doctrine, in the abstract, may 


be true, or, as Dr. Doubty says, it may 
not be true ; tor the present, I wifi 
not trouble you with the expression 
of my opinion. I fear, however, my 

dear S , that Mrl Curran’s faUures 

may be traced to a cause very differ- 
ent from any fault either in the style 
or execution of his enchanting de- 
fences : a' cause but 1 am for- 

gettinfT that this letter has yef to cross 
the AtHantic.* 

To return to the of 

the United States. His political ad- 
versaries allege that he is a mere law- 
yer; that his mind has been so long 
trammeled by judicial precedent, so 
long habitnatea to the quart and 
tierce of forensic digladiation, (as Dr. 
Johnson would probably have called 
it) as to he unequal to the discussion 
of a great question of state. Air. 
Curran, in his defence of Rowan, 
seems to have sanctioned the proba- 
bility of such an effect from such a 
cause, when he complains of his own 
mind as having been narrowed and 
circumscribed, by a strict and tech- 
nical adherence to established forms; 
but in the next breath, an astonishing 
burst of tbs grandest thought, and a 
power of comprehension, to vyhich 
there seems to be no earthly limit, 
proves that his complaint, as it relates 
to himself, is entirely without foun- 
dation. 

•Indeed, if the objection to the 

mean any thing more than that 

he has not had the same illumination 
and exercise in matters of state as if 
he had devoted his life to them, I am 
unwilling to admit it. The force of 
a cannon is the same, whether pointed 
at a rampart or a man of war, al- 
though practice may have made the 
engineer more expert in the one case 
than in the other. So it is clear, that 
practice may give a man a greater 
command over one class of subjects 
than another ; but the inherent ener- 
gy of hi.s mind remains the same, 
whithersoever it may be directed.— 
From this impression 1 have never 
seen any cause to wonder at what is 
called a universal genius: it proves 
only rtiat the man has applied a pow- 
erful mind to the considWatign of a 


* Tiic SLMUinicnt which is siipj^rebs* 
ed seems to. wear the livery of Bed- 
ford, Moira, and the Tnucc of Wales. * 
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g'reat variety of subjects, and pays a 
compliment rather to his superior in- 
dnstry th;ui his superior intellect. I 
am very cerioiii tnat the gentleman 
of u horn* we are speaking, possesses 
the ocunnm which m'ght constitute 
Iiiiii :i nnivcr‘'al geniijs, according to 
the usual acceptahun of .the phrase. 
Knt if he be the truant, which his 
warmest friends represent him to be, 
there is very littif; probability that he 
will ever reach this distinction. 

Tlnnk yon, my dear S * — , that 

the two gentlemen, whom I have at- 
tempted to poLirtray to ycui, were, 
according to the notion of Helvctius, 
born with equal minds j and that ac- 
cident or education has produced the 
striking ditference which we perceive 
to exist between them ? 1 wish it 

were the case ; and that the 

would be pleased to reveal to iis, by 
what accident or what system ofedn- 
cation he has acquired his peenliar 
.sagacity and promptitude. Until this 
shall be done, I tear ‘I must consider 
the [lypothcsis of Hclvetius as a splen- 
did and flaltering dream. 

Ent I tire you : — adieu, for the pre- 
sent, friend and guardian of my youth. 

Letter Yt. 

Jamesh'tL'n, Srp/ 07. 

I have taken a pleasant ride of sixty 
miles down the river, in orders my 

dear S , to see the remains of 

the first English settlement in Virgi- 
nia. 

The site is a very handsome one. 
The river is 1 luce miles broad j and, 
on the opposite shore, tlie country 
presen is a line range ot bold and beau- 
tiful bills. But 1 hnd no vestiges of 
llie aiicieiit town, except the rums of 
a church steeple, and a disordered 
group of old tombstones. On one of 
these, shaded by the boughs of a tree, 
whose trunk has embraced and grown 
over the edge of the stone, and >catcd 
on the head stone of another grane, I 
now address you. 

\Yhat a moment for a lugubrious 
meditation among the tombs 1 But 
fear not 5 1 have neither the temper 
nor the genius of a Hervey : and, as 
much as 1 revere his pious memory, 

I cannot envy him the possession of 
such a genius and such a temper. 
For my own part, f would not hgye 
suflcred the mournful pleasure ’^of 
Universal Mag. Voi.. XVIII. 


writing^ his book, and Dr. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, for all the just fame 
winch they have both gained by those 
edebrared productions. Much rather 
would I have danced, and sung, and 
played tlic fiddle with Yoi ick, llirongh 
the whimsical pag(?s ofTrisiram Shan- 
dy : that b{;ok which evcTv l)ody 
justly censures and admires alternate- 
ly; and which will continue to be 
read, abused, and devoured, with ever 
fresh delight, as long ns the world 
shall rclihh a joyous laugh, or a tear 
of the most delicious feeling. 

By (he by, here, on one side, is an 
inscription on a gravestone, which 
would coiHtituto no bail theme fur au 
occa-.i{>nrd rnediiation from Yorick 
liiniself. I hc stone, it seems, covers 
the grave f)t a man who ?vas born in 
the neighbourhood of Lundbii ; and 
his epitaph coiK luJes the short and 
rndelv executed .'!C(’ount of h:s birth 
and death, by declaring him Iq ha\e 
been “a great hinner, in hopes of a 
joyful resurrection;” as if he had 
sinned with no other intention than 
to give himself a fair title to these 
exulting Jiopes. But aukwardly and 
ludicrously as the sentiment is ex- 
pressed, it is in its meaning most just 
and beautiful ; as it acknowledges 
the boundless mei cy of Heaven, and 
glances at that divinely consoling pro- 
clamation, Come unto me, all ya 
wlioaie weary and heavy-laden, and 
I will give yon rest.” • 

I'he rnin of the steeple is about 
tJiirty feet high, and ni.uitlcd to its 
verysiinimir with i\y. it is diificalt 
to look at tills veneiafilc object, sur-^ 
rounded it is with tlie.se awful 
jjroofs of the mortality of man, with- 
out exclaiming in the pathetic boleni- 
nity of our Sh.ikspeare, 

The oloiuloapt toi'.ci’s, lli«* gorgeous pa- 
laces, 

The s«;lcmii Icuioio'^, the great •; lobe itself, 
Vea, all which U uilieiil, >h.iU di,ssol\e; 

josii])<;tautial pageant faded. 
Leave nut a wreck hehiiul. 

Whence, my dear S — , arises 

the irrepressible reverence and tender 
affection with which I look at this 
broken .steeple? Is it, that my soul, 
by a secret, subtile process invests the 
mouldering ruin with her own pow- 
ers; imagines it a fellow being; a 
venerable old mail ; a Nestor, or an 
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Ossian, who has witnessed and sur- 
vived the lavages of successive gene- 
rations, r!;e rotnpanioiis of his youth, 
and of his matin ity and now mourns 
his own soliiaiy and desolate condi- 
tion, and hails tin n spiiit-^ in eveiy 
passing cloud" Whalexer inav be 
the cause, as J Jook*at it, I feel my 
soul drawn lorward, as by the cords 
of genllesi synipalby, and imolunta- 
rily op^Mi my lips to offer cunsolaiion 
to the droo|)ing |)ilo. 

Wheie, my S , is the busy, 

busti ng I'lowd uhu'h landed here 
two i. liiured )ears ago" W'hore is 
Smitli, I lull pink ot ualjan'.ry, that 
f]i'\v(T of chivalry ? J fincy that I 
can SI e ihcir first slow'and cautious 
approach m the shore ; tucir keen and 
vjgilan. eyt^>, piercing the forest in 
every dii^xaion, to deteci ilie liiik ng 
Indian vvidi ins loniahaxvk, bow, and 
arrow. G.ioc! In'avens ! what an on- 
t(n piisp! liow full of the must fccnfnl 
penis ! and yit how entindy piohlle'^'s 
to the daring men who pcisunally un- 
dertook and achieved 1 1 Through 
what a series of (he spirir-chiJ- 
ling harclohips had they lo toil ! How 
often did they cast their eyes to Eng- 
land in vain! and with what delusive 
hopes, day after day, did tlie little 
famished crew strain their sight lo 
catch the while sail of comfort and 
relief! But, day after day, the sun 
set, and daikness covered the earth; 
biit*no sail of comfoit or relief came! 
How often, in llie pangs of hunger, 
sickness, solitude, and uisconsolation, 
did they think of Londini, her shops, 
her inaikels gjoaning under the 
weight of plenty ; her streets sw^arm- 
ing with gilded coaches, bustling 
liacl^s, with ciowds of lords^ ladies, 
and commons, with healthy, busy, 
contented fac^s of every description; 
and among them none more healthy 
or more contented than those of their 
ungiateful and improvident directors! 
But now — where arc they all ? the 
little famished colony which landed 
here, and the many-coloured crowd 
of Loiidon, — where are they, my dear 

S- — ? Gone, where there is no 

distinction ! consigned to the common 
earth ! Another generation succeed- 
ed them: which, just as busy and as 
bustling as that which fell before it, 
has sunK down into the same nothing- 
ness i Another^ aiiTd yet another bil- 


low has rolled on, each emulating its 
predecessor in height; towenng for 
its moment, and curling its foaming 
honours to the clouds ; then roaring, 
breaking, and perishing on the same 
shoi c ! 

J.-* it not sirange, that, f'miliarly 
and universally as fhe^e ilr.ngs are 
known, yet each generation i-* as 
eager in the pursuit of its earihlv ob- 
jects, projects its plans on a scale as 
extensive, and labouis in their execu- 
tion wiih a spirit as ardent and unre- 
kix ng, a-j if this life and ibis world 
were ro last for ever ^ It is indeed a 
most benevolent iniernosition of Pro- 
vidence, that these palpable and just 
views of the vautty of human life are 
not permitted c’nrirely to crush the 
spims and unnerve the arm of inclus- 
i»y. ]kit aitliesani'. time, methinks, 
it would be wise in man to permit 
them lo have, at least, so much 
weight with liim as to pi event his 
total absorption by ihe things of this 
earth, .ii a to point some of his 
ihoiighls and his exertions to a system 
of lieingfar more permanent, exalted, 
and happy. Think not this rcHeclion 
too Solemn: it is irresistibly inspired 
by the objects around me; and, as 
rarely as it occurs, (much too raiely !) 
it IS mo.st certainly and solemnly true, 
tny S 1 

Jt<s curious to reflect, what a na- 
tion, in the course of two hundred 
years, has sprung np and flourished 
from the feeble sickly germ which 
was planted here! Little did our 
short-sighted court suspect the con- 
flict which she was prcpaiing for her- 
self; the convulsive throe by which 
her infant colony would in a few 
years burst from tier, and start into a 
political importance that would asto- 
nish the eatth. 

But Virginia, my dear S ,.as 

rapidly as her papulation and her 
wealth must continue to advance, 
wan/s one most important source of 
solid grandeur ; and that, too, the 
animating soul of a republic. I mean 
public spirit; that sacred arnor pu^ 
tricei wWch filled Greece and Rome 
with patriots, heroes, and sdiolars. 

There seems to me to be but one 
object throughout the state, to grow 
rich I a passion which is visible not 
oiijy in tne walks'Of private life, but 
wKch has crept into and poisoned 
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eveiT public body in the state. In- 
dcecf, trom the very genius of the 
government, by which ilie public 
characters are, at short periodical 
elections, evolved from the body of 
the pt"opJe, it c.innoi but happen, that 
the councils of the biaiemust take the 
impulse of the private propensities of 
the country. Hence, Virginia exhi- 
bits no great public improvements j 
hence, in spite of her u'eallh, every 
part of the country manifests her siif- 
terings, either from the penury of her 
guardians, or their want of that alien- 
lion and noble pride wherewith it is 
their duty to consult her appearance. 
Her roads and highways are frequent- 
ly impassable, soinetmies frightful; 
the very few public works vvh»ni have 
been set on foot, instead of being 
carried on with spirit, arc permitted 
to languish and pine, and creep feebly 
along, in such a manner that the first 
part of an edifice grows grey with 
age,, and almost tumbles in ruins, be- 
fore the last part is lifted from the 
du5t; her highest officers are sus- 
tained with so avaricious, so niggardly 
a hand, that if they are not driven to 
subsist on roots and drink ditch- 
water with old Fabricius, it is not for 
the want of republican economy in 
the projectors of the salaries ) and, 
above all, the general culture of the 
human mind, that best cure fur the 
aristocratic clistinctic^ns whicii they 
profess to hate, that best basis of the 
social and political equality which 
they profess to love: this culture, 
instead of becoming a national caie, 
is intrusted merely to such individuals 
as hazard, indigence, misfortunes, or 
crimes have forced from their native 
Europe, to seek an asylum and bread 
in the wilds of America. 

They have only one public semi- 
nary of learning a college in Wil- 
liamsburg, about seven miles from 
this place; which was erected in the 
reign of our William and Mar>;, de- 
rives its principal support from their 
munificence, and therefore very pi o- 
perly bears their names. This col- 
lege, in the fastidious folly ;ind affec- 
tation id republicanism, or, what is 
worse, in the niggardly spirit ot par- 
simony, which they dignify with the 
name of economy, these democrats 
have endowed with a few despicable 
fragments of surveyor’s fees, Sre.i 
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thus converting their national academy 
into a mere lazaretto, and feeding its 
polite, scientific, and highly rcspec-" 
tabic professors, like a band of beg- 
gars, on the scraps and ciumbsthat 
tall from the financial table. And 
then, instead of aiding and energizing 
the police of tile college by a few 
civil regulations, they permit their 
youth to run riot in all the wildness 
of dissipation; while the venerable 
professois are forced to look on, in 
the deep mortification of conscious 
impotence, and see thcMr care and 
zeal requited by the nun of their pu- 
pils and the destruction of their semi- 
naiy. 

These arc points which, at present, 

I can barely Knich ; when I nave an 
easier seat and writing-desk, than a 
grave and a tombstone, it will give 
me pleasure to dilate on them; for it 
will affiord an opportunity of exulting 
in (lie superioni) of our own ener- 
getic monaichy over this rephblican 
body without a soul.* 

For the present, my dear S— — ! 

I bid you adieu. 

[To be continued.] 


Observations on the Oriental 
Apologue ; James Koss, Esi/. 
formerly of Dinagepore in Bengal. 

[From tin* “ At’.aiic Ann'i.\l R('jiiF*cr, igiO-ll.”] 
\^(Amcl ailed fi\,m ILi/.] ^ 

parables of .sacj^d writ I re- 
JL vere, the apologues of Sadi and 
Nizami J admire, but the fables of 
Esop and Phaedrus, of Fontaine and 
Gay, have too much of artifice, and 
too little of common life, to please 
me. They are still moie objection- 
able, where with our ancients and 
oui selves the passions *are made the 
actors; and virtue, vice, and other 
ideal objects, the persons of the dra- 
ma : and more especially where the 
unchristian passion of revciu'e is often 
encouraged as a principle, jiid incul- 
cated as a practice. Aftei perusing 
the sublime pages of Horner and Vir- 
gil, and the w itty lines of Lucian and 


* Bi itish insolence ! ii cannot 
he denied, liowever painful ihe ad* 
mission, that theie is some foundation 
for his censures, • 

2 0 2 
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Ovid, what character can we give of excels, in serious humour, in his rela- 
their mythology? As history it is tion of an apologue j and by scattering 
absurd, as allegory incoo-^istent, and the flowers ol apophthegms, over the 
as a system of moraliiy, looae and path of wisdom, has reiKh'red his 
immodest. In their intercourse with Buslan, Gu/Lslan» and Jihallnfis, in- 
cach other, and with mankind, their stnictive and entertaining. His 5th 
gods arc represented as unjust in their Uisallah, consists entirely of maxims 
dealings, mutable ii> their designs, of advice, terminating in some lines 
partial in their favours, ignoiant ot of poetry, ii». which the same apoph- 
events, domineering over the untor- ihegm, is often put in a dilferent 
tunate, vindictive, and grossly insolent point of yiew, and has an epigrammi- 
to all. Were the passions intended cal turn given to it : also the 8ih cliap. 
to be personified, they ought toliave of his Giilistan,) and his ^Otli bocjk: 
been obvious at once, and not left of Kfiiihmat or impi!i itie.-j, consists 
like the Lesani Gluiib, or mystic Ian- entirely of jests, and some of tliem of 
guage of Sufi ism, to be taken in a the grossest and mo.-»t nulelicate de- 
«piritnal or carnal sense, as might suit scription. Take the orange tree of 
the jcadei’s fancy. The Peisians his native city of Shnaz, the writings 
have also the Shatuiamaii of Feidnsi, of Sadi bear flowers and fruits, and 
the Secunder-iiamah of Ni/aini, and .'(jiiaily gratify the intellect with luni- 
otiicr excellent heroic pcieius, wlnth rishment and fragrance, at all seasons, 
conlain (Aier hislcay, ami ate written — Heckles (ho-e books ot j)rofc'j.->ed 
with more consi'-lefiey, peJijp'', than .’poplithcgms, 1 might give to half 
our ancients, ami ccatalnly with hss the apologues of his lun] Gu^ 

servility than our model ns of Iviropi*, and the parables of his set* 

with the e\cej)tion ofoiirown Milton, vanrs, an cpigrammical turn. 

if ajiulher L’E'.trangc should make J>ikTnan, the Ksoj) oftlie east, bi'ing 
a collection of ancient and moilern aski'd, of whom lu' leained wasdum, 
fables, a second folio volume might aiisweied of the blind, vvlio feel be- 
be collected from the apologues of ilic lore they trearl. 
east, to which Sadi would contiihute, JiCiiig again asked, of whom he 
perliaps, a half. Wit is either serious liad learned manner'*, he answered, 
or comic; and oiiontalists deal more of llie unmannerly, by avoiding what 
in the first than the last, for they put he saw coarse and improper in their 
a higher value upon an apophthegm behaviour. On another occasion, he 
than a jest: they admire wisdom lernaii^s, Bustan ix. 2 : — It were bet- 
more than mirth, and wc admire ter to cea'C to live, than to continue 
mirth more than wisdom: a wise to live m sin. 

saying, which they would greedily Being desired to expostulate with 
commit to vvi’iting, might pass nn- some highwaymen, who had plunder- 
heeded by us; vvliiJo a jest would ed the cara^a;l with which lie tra- 
rouse our attenfion, and excite onr veiled, he replied; It were a pity to 
applause. Is this owning to our being waste iijion llicni the admonitions of 
so wise, as not to be etccl rifled by a wisdom. 

spark of unsdom, or so foolish as to Being, like Esop, of a lawny com- 
be insensible to its sfUndour? Most plexion, Lucnian was mistaken for a 
men are fond ^f a jest, the vulgar of run-away slave, and sent a housc- 
a coarse one, and the polite of what building in irons. After a time, the 
is delicate. But the instruction of an real slave was found ; and on the 
apophthegm enters deeper, and is master apologizing for vvJiat had be- 
luore permanent in its eflects: then fallen t him, laicmaii replied, ‘At 
it requires civilization and refinement, home I have a slave, upon whom I 
when it w'ill reveal itself to the very often impose hard tasks, but wheii- 
Boul of a great, and even excite that ever I call to mind my late trouble of 
of a little man to virtue ; like courage, brick* inakhig, 1 am not likely to be 
a flash of this species of wit will strike severe with him again.'* Bustan iv, 
from mind to mind, and kindle 22. 

throughout a whole nation tlie sjnn- Sadi says himself; ^‘Once I could 
pathetic fire of fellow seniiinont. not help feeling for a slave, who was 
Above any other oriental writer Sadi observingi while bis indulgent master 
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\yas bnrrnining for his sale. You may 
meet many a better servant, but I can 
never liitd so kiu J a master.” llastaii 
iit. 12. 

An ill-tempered gentlerna'i h.id a 
slave still more violent than himselt- 
iiiul a li'end advi-ed him rather to 
ptirt with such a slave for notliin;:;^, 
than to put up with his Ml hunumr. 
l ie rcplicil ; “ His temp^^r and dispo- 
sition are sour eiiouL^h, but my own 
temjier has been inui*h sweetened by 
rny inteixoarse with him, for ever 
since I learned to b wc with him. 1 
cam j)ut up \urli every body’s vio- 
ieiice.” llijstun iw I J . 

A ]3oor man’s ;es havini:; stuck fast 
HI a slnne^li, and kept him all ni^ht 
expo-^ed to the (old and tain, lie leil 
acin^ing botli Ids friends and foes, 
and did not spare even the ivigning 
sovereign, who hai>pening to pass 
near liim in the morning, Over’ieard 
udiat he was sa3i;ig I'iie loyalat- 
tendants weie in cxjK'clat. ai that 
such a reprobate would at least have 
Ins tongue torn from his jri<'>uth; but 
tlie higli minded jnince edlovvcd his 
anger to subside, and orJerjd him 
iBome money, a liorse, and warm gar- 
ment; and a courtier having congra- 
tulated the poor man oi> ins lucky 
escape, ho an->\vercd him, and said: 
If in my grovelling meanness 1 com- 
plained vexatiously, in his magnani- 
nions beneficeiKC, my sovereign for- 
gave me : It weie easy to reeompeuce 
evil with evil, but if a generous man 
you will repay g(jod lor (;viL” ijiist. 

li. 21. 

The ibiiitli Iiemisticii of the origi- 
nal contains an Aiabian proverb, and 
a literal tran'laiion of M-,; .ixa- 

x.y <ti Vwta cV 'lo /C-^aov, — 

Eo not cv crcouio w iih ( vil, but over- 
i:(3me evil with good. lUimans xii. 
21 . 

A minister of slate argued a point 
of business Ixdbie Alexander (tie 
Great witli firmness, wh(-n the •king 
turned sharply round upon him and 
asked, Are von not afraid of me 
He icplicd, Wliy should 1 be 
afraid ? ^Has a man, consci6u.'> of his 
own righteousness, any occasion even 
to fear God ? Aseivaut liKe myself 
has to fear only trcnchery on his own 
part, or lyianny on that of his lord ; 
and your obedienf^ecls himself secure 


on both llu'cse .scores.** Risallah of 
adv ice to princes. 

iu)ly will I rcTcre, 

And li'.niti” liiin, d.i> Ijim all other fear.** 

Temperance and piety are highly 
commendable in kings, but not to 
such a severe degree as to embitter 
their own lives, and make their de- 
pendants unhap]-))'. 

Such as are nut inclined to hurt, 
fear not any body : a scorpion is full 
of giischief, and afraid of every living 
cicMtiire. Let mankind ponder ou 
lb'- (.aionnitv of that tyrant’s wicked- 
ne-)s i lh(^ woild naiiains, and he and 
his oppressed sifDjeci'j have had re- 
sp( ctiveiy awarded lo them their pu- 
ncduuenls and rewards. 

'J bat king’s fame' sIiliII never die, 
w'ho iHi I 'diuid him a lAidge, a re- 
.seivoir, a khan, and a Malmian-seray’, 
or an h(/sj)!t.il and place of resort tor 
Ir.u el less ; and it shows good sense in 
the sovereign or subject not to^antici- 
pate Ins levenuc of to-morrow, or to 
prv)Ciasliuale his business of to-dviy. 

A man left behind him an infant 
son and a jiursc of gold 5 and the king 
sent lo the guardian and demanded 
the money : accordinglv, w'rapping it 
up in the child’s bosom be sent him 
to the king wdlli thi.s message: ^'the 
purse of gold is the properly of this 
child, if you mean to take it, you 
must lake it from his owui person, 
that you may again account to him 
for it on the day of judgment." « 

A vizier went to the prophet Jonas 
and a -keel his blessing, saying, Day 
and iiiglit I am occupied in the ser- 
vice of my pi ince, hoping for his fa- 
vour, and ' vlreading Ills disj)leasnre.’' 
The holy man wept and replied, — 

Had I foarctl God, as you have done 
the king, i would long since have 
become one of the ele^t.'* Gulistaii' 
J. :i2. 

Tims Shakspearc : 

Had 1 s“i vM ni\ <io«l with half the zeal 
I f-trv’.'l mv lu* would not 111 iiiinca^e 
IJaVc hrt ujfj iKikv-'d u> mine cuuunes. 

It weic an easy ta.sk to separate the 
soul Irotn the bodv» but you cannot 
so readily I res lore life to him whom 
you have murdereit : prudence would 
dictate to yon caution in giving flight 
to the arrow, for if you let it once 
quit the bow, you cannot bring it 
back. Gulistan Yiii> 
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Thus Cowley : 

Easy it were the living to have slain, 

But brill!? theiE, if you eau, to lile ajjain . 
The arrow’s shot: mark how it cuts the 
air. 

Try now to brinj? it hack, or stay it there ; 
That way impatience sent it, hat lUou’lt 
And • 

No track of it, alas! is left hcliind ! 

Gold is extracted from th’c earth by 
digginsj into its bowels, and is torn 
from the grasp of misers by digging 
out their souls : misers spend not 
their money, but watch it with solici- 
tude, saying that hope is preferable to 
waste ; next day, behold ! to the joy 
of their enemies, their gold lemains 
and they Jiavc departed tins lile witli- 
onf having enjoyed it. Gulistan viii. 3. 
I’hus Pope ; 

Damn’d to the mines, an equal fate be- 
tides 

The slave that digs it (gold}, and the slave 
that hides. 

The rich miser «and his hoards of 
gold and silver are like the talismainc 
charms standing as a sentinel over a 
hidden treasure j therefore is hi^» gold 
remaining unplundered for years, be- 
cause this taiiMnan is shaking its head 
over it like a snake j when God is 
pleased all at once to break this charm 
with the stone of death, and his l.eirs 
are left to portion out his wealth at 
their leisure. Bustan ii. 2(> 

The hypocrite is solely taken np 
about his sweet self, for he draws the 
veil of self-conceit across his own 
eyes. Were God to bestow upon thee, 
O vain man! His all-searching eye, 
thou wouldst see none more pitiable 
than thyself. Gulistan ii. 7* 

Thus Young : 

Heav’n’s sovcrei/n saves all human beings 
hut himself, 

That hideous sight, a naked human heart. 

Sadi says: — I have heard that a re- 
ipectable man had delivered a sheep 
from the clutches of a wolf : and that 
same nigl;t he was sticking a knife 
into its throat, when the spirit of the 
sheep reproached him and said, — 
Thou snatchedst me from the fangs 
of a w'olf, and behold in the end thou 
hast proved thyself a wolf." Gulis- 
ttjfsi ii. 3 1 . 

Tbr, Walcot says; 


I cannot meet the lambkin's askirg eye, * 

Pat hia soft check, and fill his mouth 
with food. 

Then sav, e'er evening cometh thou shalt 
die. 

And dren- b the knives of butchers with 
thy bliX)d. 

Having been redeemed from cap- 
tivity with rile Franks at Tripoly, his 
bcnef.ictor moreover bestowed upon 
him his daughter in mariiage, with a 
dowry of a hundred dinars j and this 
proving a termagant, tauntingly asked 
iiim, If he wds not the fellow her 
father had released from captivity for 
ten dinars?” “Yes,” leplied Sadi; 
“^only to cast me into captivity with 
thcc for n hundred.” 

An unjust king asked S.adi, “ How 
can 1 employ myself belter than in 
praverr” Me replied, “By laying in 
bed till noon, that mankind may dur- 
ing that shoit inteiva! be released 
from lliy tyranny.” VV^hen RoUa is 
iiitroduct‘d by fdvira for the purpose 
of assassirialing Pizarro, he discovers 
him asleep and exclaims, “Tins is 
ihc disturber of our peace : can this 
man really sleej) ?” 

A wicked man blushed on reflect- 
ing on the righteousness of his pious 
neighbour, >vheij this asked him, “Are 
you not ashamed of your own accord; 
for omniscience is every where and at 
all times present, and yet you are only 
ashamed at knowing that 1 may chance 
to hear of your wickedness.” Bustan 
ix. 24. 

A weary traveller was lament irfg 
the hardships of his journey, when 
his heavv-laden ass made answer, — 
“ Whetner you are blind or deaf, or, 
whatever be your mishap, thank God 
that you area man, and not a burthen 
bearing ass like me.” Bust. viii. 12. 

Lord Mansfield*^ allegation, that 
in special cases of calumny, the truth 
of a libel is no palliation of the offence, 
was not unnoticed by Sadi: “When 
you are industrious in noting another 
rnan*^ failings, though it be truth you 
are reporting, it is nevertheless a li- 
bel.” And again : — “ His sins wer«> 
hurrying a wicked man to hell, for 
the cup oHiis life overflowed, and the 
black record ot his infamy was filled : 
another person hy libelling followed 
close behind him, and was saying, 
God forbid he should go alone to hejf/' 
Bustan vii. 1 1 and 



1812.] Observations on the 

-r On the following subject our his- 
torian, Gibbon, h IS m ule a moral re- 
flection, and Sadi a pun : skull is 

supposed to rise tVom I he bed of a 
rner, and .^ay, “Once I held, in my 
hand the sceptre of authority, and 
wore on mv b^ ow the diadem of sove- 
reignty: so Ion;' IS my stars shone 
propitious, and torfnne was my com- 
panion, 1 seized Irac with the arm of 
Victory: 1 had become ambitious also 
of s'lb I'ling Cnrminia, when behold 
the carman or worms seized upon rny 
own brain ’ He can hkevvi-.e mingle 
morality with his conceits and quib- 
bles. ' 

During his travel Sadi met Khaii- 
jah Hranani, a conkniporary poet, a 
native of the place, at. the pul)li(' hath 
atTubreii (Tauris). The latter ask^* ! 
iiim, whence lie came. He replied 
from Sliiijz. 'Ml is singular,** said 
H im im, “ tint in niy < ;ty the Shi- 
razians s.hould he more tiLin the dogs 
and cals.’* in my city,” n plied 
Sadi, " It is tlie reverse, for tliere the 
I'uhieirians arc less!** — Like many of 
his townsmen Sadi was bald : Hn- 
mam, turning his brass ewer, he was 
using as is customary in oriental ablu- 
tion, upside down, asked Sadi, “IIow 
comes it that the head of a Shirazian 
should resemble this utensil ?” Sadi 
romptly answered him by presenting 
is own with the empty mot/th up- 
wards, Wlr/ IS tlie head of a 1 u- 
brian so very like (his ?** 

A merchant said to his son, 'Let 
not any body know that I lost a thou- 
sand dinars by a late speculation.’ — 
'Why?’ replied I lie boy. 'Because/ 
•aid* the father, ‘1 shall in that case 
suffer a two-fold evil, the loss of my 
money and the reproach of my neigh- 
bours.’ Gulistan iv. 2. 

A learned man was upbraided for 
failing to controvert an atheist. He 
said, ' My knowledge is that of sacred 
writ, and the traditions and revela- 
tions of our holy prophets ; to ^hich 
he gives no credit, and I can listen no 
longer to his blasphemy.* Gulistan 
IV. 4. — He acknowledges liis igno- 
rance, who before anoflteri has con- 
cluded his argument can interrupt it 
with something of his own. The 
cabinet council were debating some 
important question, and the prime- 
minister sitting silent, one of them 
asked why he did not offer his opi* 
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nion> 'So long as yon are right/ 
he replied, ‘ it were folly m me to 
interkM'e * Some of the courtier* 
aske^i him, ' What secret was that 
the king just commuii caied to you, 
for he never tells any of us?* He 
replied, ‘ He communicates with me, 
because he knovv-’s that I >hall not be- 
tray bun : why then can you ask me i* 
Gulistan iv. b. 

Sadi says, ' I com[)l lined toa yoqng 
friend wli ) had got in ii ried since we 
last met, iliat lie had lost his cheerful- 
ness. H<‘ answered, Since I became 
thefathcT ot children I ceased to play 
the chi M * Gulistan VI. 4 

An o'd mm was asked why he did 
not mai ry He said, ‘ As I feci my- 
self no aifer ion for okl women, how 
can 1 expect a voiing wcpinan to fall 
ill lt)Vc with me.’ • 

A learned man took much pains to 
instruct a uohleinan*s sou, who Ind 
very weak inrellt'cis, hut coultl make 
notliing of him. He took hini hack 
to his father, and said, ‘ I cannot 
make him a wise man, and if I go on 
much longoi, he is likely to make a 
fool of me.* G.il. vii. I. Jf you co- 
vet the heritage of your father, make 
yourself master of his business 5 for 
yon may squander the patrimonial 
estate in the course of a few days. 

A fellow applied to a horse-doctor 
to cure him of bad eyes, who pre- 
scribed (he same medicine for him as 
he would for a quadruped; and the 
biped became blind. On complaining 
to ilic Kazy, this decreeil ; ' He 
could have no redress ; for if he had 
not been an ass, he would not have ap- 
plied to an ass doctor.’ Gul. vii. 15. 

The son of a rich man was observ- 
ing to that of a dervis : ' My father’s 
tomb is built of stone, the epitaph 
written in gold, the Ijnirig marble, 
and tesselcited with torquoise, and (hat 
of your father is only a few bricks ce- 
mented with clay.' The poor boy 
answered him, ' I pray thee pejfce, 
for before your father can stir himself 
under this heavy load of stone, mine 
shall have risen up to heaven.” Gul. 
vii. 19. 

They asked a Siagiish, 'Why he 
followed the lion.* He replied, 'To 
subsist upon his leavings.’ ' And w*!]/ 
do you not approach nim nearer, and 
become his intimate friend ' Then 
I should no longer bfe secure against 
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his all-deroiTi'ini; f.iiy Pi ocu! a Jove, Swiit, Slci nc, anJ other \vii<; of ( h6 
prorul a jul mine. Gul. i. it). A list anti prcce(iing age, could relish 
J^rince coinplained, that au ollicerN indecency aiul un-tiuess ; but it is cre- 
fon bad called him nniiT^s I'he king dflable to the prt'sent geiiei jiioTl, tbpt 
•aid, ‘It were chanty, O my soul m ihoy h.ne noLntefor sucli giossuessc 


you toforgive him; but it you cannot 
stomach that, call him nain *s iu u'- 
turn ; but take heed N hat in (ioiih; so 
yon do not e\cecd the bonisil-; m flK? 
provocation, because then rh(wk«ma!,>. 
w'oitld icst \»dili and the com- 
plaint vvilh Jiiin.’ (valisi.iii i. s/. 

At an eiiiei (aiiim'Mh '^ix'eii liiiu hy 
the king, a holy iniii s uda lour: gi ace, 
but scarcely eat any thing. Onica- h- 
irig home, Ju; desired his son to got 
him .somi'thmg to c.h. I'iiis ua*. .j 
shvmvd lad. ‘ Pei haps, lealv'r. you 
ate little or nothing at the kiii';’-. 
lie said, ‘In lus pie^ la ^ 1 lundy 
cat vvlial.would ^io me ‘mmkI ’ * 'I’Ijcii/ 
replied the Ixy, ‘ rcpCig a long giace 
that nothing l>e omitted ili.U i m pos- 
sibly do you g(/od ’ Cul li. 0 S.idi 
comjilaiiiecl Kj hii gliontlv geid *, that 
somebody acen-ed him of lascivious- 
ness. * Shame him,’ said lie, ‘ by 
your rontinence,’ ii gg. 

A king Hiked a holy man, ^ Are 
you ever thinking of me r’ ‘ i es.’ re- 
plied be, * When 1 can forgc't (jod, 
I may think of lliee.’ All night a 
man sat weeping by his sick Iriend, 
iK?xt morning that man died, and hi.s 
sick neighbour lef'ovi'rcnl. 

Sadi told a IkjIv iiicnd, \v!u) bad 
eonjplained to him of lijcMuipci nnent 
inlruMCJii ol' Ins viators, ‘to bonovv 
money from thei:ch,ai]d lend it tc/ 
the |x>or, and he might not see cithei 
again.’ A ph}SFi«'iaii said, ‘A hun- 
dred draciims of tuod IS sulhi 'cut to 
suppoil yon, but it you exceed that, 
you will have to suppoit it.’ Guhs- 
tan iii, d. 

To an huge ft How, who wa , stoi m- 
ing with passKMi, Sadi obsevved., ‘ ^’ou 
can carry a stone of a thou''aiid pound 
weight, but cannot bear with a single 
angry woid.* 

Tiic king of Persia sent a skilful 
phy.sician to at tend upon Mohammcid ; 
and after some time he cmnplained 
that nobody consulted him. I'lic 
prophet said, ^ 1 and niy people eat 
when we an* hungry, and leave olf 
witJi an appetite.’ '1 lie phy:>ician re- 
plied, ‘ That accounts for your health.* 
And he made obeisance and took Ins 


Tills was Ill'll, liowcver, ihi’ case ii\ 
(^le agi" and. cou.itrY in winch Sadi 
jloui '')ly*d, 4iuy more tfnu it was m 
thcLaily ueiiods c'f om own Ineraiy 
‘ 'stoiy. ^ Tlic^ vvoiks, not only o{ that 
aiithv'r, but of iniuv otlur iVisiau 
poeii and mo. b't.i, all'ord Lut too 
numeroiN iue.ei’-ecs uf i.1k coaised in- 
ddicaev, lioil) ihougiit aiul (Expres- 
sion. iSior I'l it in ilu' Kliubisji, oi 
b^ok nl avo’Af.l impuritiC-.’' ot Sadi 
(hat the viola' uccs of decency 
r'p[)C\ar. ' lieyloooneuo aracfE e-ien 
hi.s mo.t heiuliful uiul in^ti ucl iv'j 
compMsilnais liis O.dislan 

noi Itnd.ui 1 ut. . ly f; i '■ frn:u 

llit'Ui, tlHMi .Ml lla'st bool. > univer- 

sally Uicd an seliooi and adniilled 
ovm into tlie Haiam. 

Pur such passage's : vniw srnty 

rc(ti (V omne oi nalii mntiuucs 

tcniqfim ? cf/c dtltfKhi. howevt'r, 
much jepugnaiit to lln; t l'\inlicr man- 
ners and dcjceiitcr ideas of our pu^sent 
limcN, the best apol .gy J cam Id olfov 
IS rlc’ '■irnplic.ly (d Iiearl vind naked- 
ness ol dielun) ol P')els; who 

too olieii present us with lude images 
a^iil gross senlmu'iit.'i, hu! vve had be.sl: 
copy on sucli ofcurieuces what some 
of onr regniar cleigyUo in meeting 
SOI lit' passage^ in om old testament, 
and sivip over what tlie standard of 
can* pio'.cut ta'jlc mignt consider a'» 
indeiuvite. Vet . rvferens^ 

I must not oveilc^ok tj’ioilier disgiist- 
ing |)ropcnsny, to winch Sadi is ac- 
cused of alliuiing with a levity, if not 
a cnmmalily, that is lughly reprehen- 
sildo. It is too serious :i subject to 
t(nicli lightly on Jiere ; and I devoto 
another section of his life to tins spe- 
cial discus'^ion, where I endeavour to 
cxoneiaie him m some measure tvoni 
the heavier pnit ot thi.s chaige. 


'* "i’ll is iS a khid nl' je^'t book which 
.'^adi condescended to compose, and 
to which a very aj^propnate title lia.s 
been given; but whethei l)y himself, 
OF' the edit^as of Ids vvoiks, is uncer- 
tain, tlioiigh tlieloimcr is most pro-* 
bable. 


leave. Gul. ni. 2. * 
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The Brothees. 
l^ro??i Crabbe's “T’afcj,"] 
^HAN old George Fletcher, on the Bri- 
tii^h coast, 

Dwelt not a seaman who had more to 
boast ; 

Kind, simple, and 6incere,-*-lje seldom 
•poke. 

But sometimes sang and .choruss'd* 

* Hearts of Oak:* 

In dangers steadv, with his lot content, 
f lis days in labour and in love were spent. 

He left a son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaim’d, ‘ ’Tis Fletcher we 
behold 

But to his brolhei* when the kinsmen came. 
And view’d his form, they grudg’d thefi^ 
ther's name. 

George was a hold, intrepid, careless lad. 
With just the failings that his father had ; 
Isaac was weak, attentive, hh>w, exavt, 
Witlijuit the virtues that his lallier lack’d. 

George li\’d at sea, upon the land a 
guest,— 

He sought for recreation, not for rcst,- 
. While, iar unlike, his brother’s feebler 
form 

iJhrAnk from the cold, and .shudder’d at 
the storm ; 

Still with the scanian’.s to conned his 
trade, 

The boy was bound where blocks and i >pos 
were made. ^ 

Ctorge, strong anjjl^rdy, had a tender 
mind, ^ 

And was to Isaac ])Itiful and l;ind ; 

A very father, till his art was gain'd. 

And then a friend unwearied lie remain’d * 
He saw his biotlicr was of spirit low'. 

His temper pecvisli, and his motions slow ; 
Not fit to bustle in a world, or make 
Friends to his fortune fi.r his merit’s sake: 
But the kind sailor could not boast the art 
Of looking deeply in the human heart ; 
Else had he seen that this weak brother 
knew 

What men to coui*t — what object? to pur- 
sue ; 

That he to distant gain the w^ay discern’d, 
And none so crooked but his geuius 
Icarn’d. 

Isaac was poor, and thi.s the brother felt ; 
He lur’d a house, and there the lamlnian 
dwelt ; 

Wrought at hie trade, and had an easy 
home. 

For there wouhl George with bash and' 
comforts come ; 

And when they parted, Isaac look’d 
arouud, 

Where other friends and helpers might be 
found. 

UNyVE-^SAi. MaVs.Votl.XVIH. 


He wish'd for some port-place, and one 
might fall, s 

, He wisely thought, if he should try for all t 
Me had a vote,— and, were it well applied. 
Might have its worth— and he had vieiy* 
beside ; 

Old Burgess Steel was able to promote 
An humble mao who serv’d him with a 
vote \ • ' ' 

For Isaac felt iK)t what some tempers fec1| 
But bow’d and bent the neck to Burgess 
Steel i 

AikI great attention to a lady gave, 
liis ancient friend, a maiden spare and 
grave; 

One whom the visage long and look de- 
mure 

Of Isaac pleas’d— •be seem’d sedate and 
pure; 

And his soft heart conceiv’d a gentle flame 
For her who waited on this virtuous dame ; 
Not an outrageous love, a scorching fire. 
But friendly liking and chastfs'd desire ; 
And thus he waited, patient in delay. 

In present favour and in fortune’s w ay* 

George then wa.s coasting- -war was yet^ 
delay’d. 

And what he gain’d was to his brother 
paid ; 

Nora^l’d the seaman what he sav’d or 
.spimt ; 

But took his grog, wrought hard, and was 
content ; 

Till war awak’d the land, and George be 
gan 

To think what part became a useful man*. 
“ Pressi’d, I must go— why, then, *tis bet- 
ter far 

At once to enter like a British mr, 

“ "rhan a brave cajitain and the foe to 
shun, * 

Ah if I fear'd the music of a gun.” 

‘ Go not'.’ said Isaac — ‘ Vou shall wear 
disguise:’ * 

“ What !” said the se^ian, clothe my- 
self With lies?’*®. 

‘ Ohl but there’s danger.’— “ Danger iu 
ihctlect? [feat; 

** You cannot mean, good brother, of de- 
“ And other dangers 1 at land must share, 
** So now adieu! and trust a brofhe^’s 
care.” 

Iscunc awhile demurr’d, — but, in hi* 
heart, 

So might he share, he was dispos’d to part ; 
"1 he better mind will sometimes feel the 
pain 

Of benefactions — favour is a chain ; 

But they the feeling ucorn, and what 
W'lsh, disdain ;t- 

While beings form’d in coarser moul4 
will hate 

The helping hand they ought tp vai^erEtf } 

2 ? 
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tto woadtr Oeorgf sImmiM in thw MUse 
prerail^ ' 

Wiih on^ coiiteiidifig; who wai to foil *. 

** h€m^ fareWiil do wipo that> dol^id 

«y« j .V 

Cr^m^ we came, and gproanwg we may 
die, 

Let ue do tomething *twlxt the groan 
and cry ; • 

And hear me, brother, whether pay or 
prize, 

One half lo thee I give and I devise : 

** For thou has oft occasion for the aid 

Of leani’d physicians, and they will be 
paid: 

Their wives and children, men support, 
at sea, 

** And thou, my lad, art wife and ehild to 

me : 

Farewcl ! — I go where hope and henou^ 
call, 

Nor dues it follow that who fights must 
fall.”^ 

Isaafi here made a poor attempt to speak. 
And a huge tear mov’d slowly down his 
cheek ; 

Like Pluto’s iron drop, hard sign of grace, 
It slowly roll’d upon the rueful face, 
Forc’d by the striving will alone its way 

to trace. 

Vears flfd*^war lasted>f-»(?rorgv at sea 
remain’d. 

While the slow landmaf) itill his proftts 
gain’d : 

A humble place was vaoaiit-**he besought 
His patron's interest’,an4 the office caught { 
For still the virgin was his faithful friend. 
And one so sober could with truth com- 
mend. 

Who of his own defects most humbly 
thPlight, 

And their advice with zeal and reverence 
sought : 

Whom thus the mistress prais’d, the makl 
approv’d, 

And her he weddcdf%hom he wisely lov'd. 

No more be needs assistance— but, alas ! 
He fears the money will for liquor pass ; 
Or that the seqman might to flatterers lend. 
Or five support to some pretendad friend i 
Still be must write— he wrote, and be con- 
fess’d 

That, till absolv’d, he should be sore dis- 
tress'd : 

Bpt one so ^endly would, he thought, 
forgive 

The hasty deed— Heav’n knew how he 
should live ; 

* But you,' he added, * as a mas of sense, 

^ Have well consider'd danger and eapense ; 

* 1 ran, alas I into the fotal snare, 

f And now for trouble must my mind pre- 
pare} 


< And how wldt eMldr^ 1 shall pick my 

way, 

/ Thro* a hard world, is more thah I ^an 
say: 

< Then change not, brother, your more 

happy state, 

* Or on the hazard long deliberate.* 

George answer'd gravely, “ It As right 
and flt, 

" In all our crosses, humbly to submit : 

Your apprehensions are unwise, unjust ; 

Forbelr repining, and edpel 4i9frust." 
He added, “ Marriage was the joy of life,” 
And gave his service tp bis brother's wife ; 
Then vow'd to bear in all expense apart, 
And thus concluded, Have a cheerful 
hoart." 

^Had the glad Isaac been his brother’s 
guide. 

In these same terms the seaman had re- 
plied} 

At such reproofs the crafty landman 
smil’d, 

And softly said, ‘ Tins creature is a child.' 

Twice had the gallapt ship a captur^ 
made,— 

And when in port the happy crew were 
paid, 

Home went the sailor, with his pocket 
stor’d, 

Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; 

His time was short, joy shone in every face, 
Ifoac half fainted in the fond cmbfacc : 
The ivife reiolv’d h«r honour’d guest to 
please, 

The children clung upon their uncle’s 
knees ; 

The grog went round, the neighbour^ 
drank bis health, 

And George exclaim'd, — ^'Ahl what to 
this Is wealth i 

‘'Better,” said he, “to bear a loving 
heart, 

“ Than roll in riches,— but we now must 
parti” 

All yet is still,— but, hark! the winds 
o'ersweep 

The rising waves, and howl upon tbC' 
deep; 

Ship^ late becalm'd on mountaiB-billows 
ride,— 

So life is threaten'd, and so man is tried- 

lirwere the tidings that arriv'd from sea. 
The worthy George must now a cripple be } 
His leg was lopp'd $ and though ms heart 
was sound. 

Though his brave oaptain was yvith glory 
crown'd,— 

Yet much it vex'd him to repose on shore, 
An idle log, and be of use no more ^ 

True, he was Sure that hoAc would receive 
AU of his Iwother thnt the foe might leave ; 




T» whom Ihe ffeataaw smkt, 

fUwfrom the port the wouodeii teo weDtr 
liie wealth aad ispeetKtiotiii hA 
* knew 

* Wherein tbejr faird» wbat Jimw’i levn 

wwnld do ( 

* That he the grog and eabin would sup- 

W. 

* Where O^gt at aachor* dAHii|; lifie 

would lie.* 

The landman read— and, reading, grew 
distress'd 

* Could he resolve t'admit so poor a guest? 

* Better atQ refsn wich might the sailor staf » 

* U^ess his purse could for his eornfo/^ 

, Pay,5 

' So Isaac judg’d, and to his wife appeal 

* But yet acknowledg'd it was best to yield : 

* Perhaps his pension with What fiuins re- 

main 

* Due or unsquander’d may the man main- 

tain ; 

* Refhse we must not.*— With a heavy 

sigh 

The lady heard, and made her kind reply : 
** Nor would 1 wish it, Isaac, were we sure 
** How long his crazy bpildingwill endure; 
< * Li kc an ^d house, that every day appears 
About to fall,— he may be propp'd ft>r 
years ; 

** For a few months, indeed, we might 
comply. 

But thew old batter’d feUows never 
die.” w 


" Thiii twU ifai^ 

gees Siset, » 

¥ (Tean^ with his wer^ip^netlkani}*^^^ 
to feel? 

OMid they MmdMe or cettverhs with 
him,— 

A loud roeifh Miikir With A tfulber Hihh f** 
• 

Cold hi he grew, still strota th 
show. 

By well-feign’d^ care, that cold be cdnld 
not grow ; 

Ai|d when ne saw Ids brother look die* 
tres^'d, , 

He strove some petty comforts to suggest; 
6ti hit wife solely their neglect to lay. 
And then t’ excuse it as a woman's way ; 
He too wes chidden when her rules he 
broke, i 

And then she sicken'd at the sceht of 
smoke. ^ 

GtorgCj though in doubt, wssAtill ootis 
sol’d to find 

HU brother wishing to he reckon’d kind r 
That Isaac seem’d concern’d by his dis- 
tress, * 

Gave to his injur’d feelings some redress; 
But none he found dispos'd to lend an ear 
To stories, all were once intent to heart 
Except bis nephew, seated on his knee, 
He found no creature ear’d about the sea; 
But Qsorge indeed,— for George they 
call’d the boy, 

When his good uncle was their boast and 


The hand of Jtaa^^ George on entering 
took, • 

With love and resignation in his look ; 

Declar'd his comfort in the fortune past. 

And joy to find his anchor safely cast; 

Call then my nephew^, let the grog be 
brought, 

** And 1 will tell them how the ship was 
fought.” 

Alas ! our simple seaman should have 
known, 

That all the care, the kindness, be bad 
shown. 

Were from his brother’s heart, if not hk 
memory, flown: 

AU swept away to be perceiv’d no more, 

Lihe idle structures on the randy shore; 

The ehance amusement of the playful boy, 

^at the rude billows in their rage destroy. 

Boor George confess’d, though loth the 
truth to find, 

Slight was his knowledge of a brother’s 

mipd: 

The vulgar pipe was to tba wife offence. 

The frequent grog to Isaac an expense ; 

Would friends lUce beiB, she quratioB’d, 
ehooie to c o w te, 

Whia)to clouds of poison’d fM|A» defU’d a 

mooif 


joy»— 

Would listen long, and would contend 
with sleep, [deep$ 

To hear the woes and wonders of mt 
Till the fond mother cried,—** That man 
will teach * 

** The foolish boy his loud and boisterous 
speech.” 

So judg’d the father— and the boy waa 
taught * 

To shun the uncle, whom his love had 
sought. 


The mask of kindness now but seldom 
worn, 

George felt each evil hardw to be bom^ 
And cried, (vexation growing day by day) 
“ Ah ! brother Isaac ! — ^What 1 I’m in the 


wn-y . 

‘|lo! on my credit, look ye. No ! but f > 

* Am fond of peace, and my repose would 

buy 

* On any terms— in short, wfc must com* 


* My spouse had laoney^he must hate 

her will— ^ 

* Ah ! brother,— marrihge is a bitter pill.^ 


’Ceorgo tried the Udy— “Skter, I of- 

SsBd 

< Me ?’ she repliedW Ob no Wou may 

2? 2 
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? On my wgtrd— bat trateb your brother*# 
way, 

* Whom I, like you, mu#t study and obey/ 

Ah!** thought the seaman, ** what a 
head was mine, 

** That easy birth at Greenwich to resign 1 
** I’ll to the parish”— T—but a Utile pride, 
And.some aflfectipii, put the thought aside.' 

' bfow gross neglect and open scorn he 
bore 

III silent sorrow — ^but he felt the more : 
The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, 
Or strove to profit by some pious book. 

When the mind stoops to this degraded 
state. 

New griefs will darken the depeiident*s 
fate ; 

* Brother !* said IsanCt ‘you will sure ex- 

cuse 

‘ The little It-ccdoni I’m compell*d to use ; 
‘ My wife’s relations,— (curse the haughty 
crew)— 

‘ Affect such niceness, and such dread of 
you: 

‘ You &peak so loud— and they have na- 
tures soft,— 

* Brother— I wish- — do go upon the 

, loft!* 

Poor Ceor'ife obey'd, and to the garret 
fled, 

Where not a being saw the tears be sVied : 
But more was yet required, for guests were 
come, 

Who could not dine if he disgrac'd the 
room. 

It shock'd his spirit to be esteem'd unfit 
With an own brother and his wife to sit ; 
Hq,grcw rebellious — at the vestry sjxike 
For weekly aid— -they heard it as a joke ; 

* So kind a brother, and so wealthy, 

you 

* Apply to us ?— — No ! this will never do : 

* Good neighbour (said the over- 

seer}, 

* We are engag'd — you can have nothing 

here !’ 

George mutter'd something in despair- 
ing tone. 

Then sought his loft, to think and grieve 
alone : 

Neglected, slighted, restless on his bed, 
With heart half broken, and with scraps 
ill fed; 

, Yet was he pleas’d, that hours for play de- 
sign'd, 

Were given to ease his ever-troubled mind; 
The cmld still listen'd with increasing joy, 
Andlie was sooth'd by the at^tantivc boy. 

At length he sicken'd, and this duteous 
child 

Watdi’d o'er iiis sitkness, and his pains 

* h^uU-dj ... 


The .mother bade him from l ift re* 
frain. 

But, though with 'Caution, yet be went 
again ; * • 

And now his tales the sailosLfeebly tola> 
His heart was heavy, and his limbs were 
cold : 

The tender bdy came often to iatpmt 
His good kind friend would of his present# 
eat: 

Purloin’d or purchas'd, for he saw, with 
shame. 

The food untouch'd that to his uncle 
came ; 

Who, sick in liody and in mind, receiv'd 
The boy’s indulgence, gratifled and 
griev'd. 

Uncle will die!” said George the 
piteous'wi,fc 

Exclaim'd, ‘ She saw no value in his life ; 

* But, sick or well, to my commands at- 
tend, 

‘ And go no more to your complaining 
friend.’ 

The boy was vnx'd, be felt his heart reprove 

The stern decree. What ! punish’d fqr 

his love ! 

No ! he would go, but softly, to the ruom^ 
Stealing in silence — for he knew his doom/ 

Once in a week the father came to say, 

‘ George^ are you ill?'— and burned him 
away ; 

Yet to his wife would on their duties dwell. 
And often fry, ‘ Do use my brother well :* 
And something kind, no question, Isaac 
p meant, 

Who took vast credit for the vogue intent. 

But truly kind, the gentle boy essay’d 
To cheer his uncle, Arm, although afraid ; 
But now the father caught him at the door. 
And, swearing,— yes, the man in office 
swore, 

And cried, ‘ Away ! How ! Brother, I'm 
surpris'd, 

‘ That one so old can be so ill advis'd : 

‘ Let him not dare to visit you again, 

‘ Your cursed stories will disturb his brain ; 

‘ Is it not vile to court a foolish boy, 

‘ Your own absurd narrations to enjoy ? 

‘ What I sullen ! — ^ha ! George Fieicher ? 
you shall see, 

‘ Proud as you are, your bread depends oh 
^ me!' 

He spoke, and, frowning, to bis dinner 
went. 

Then cooled and, felt some qualms of dis- 
content ; , 

And thought on times when he coippellVl 
his son 

To hear these stories, nay, to bcg;,for ohH : 
But the wife's wrath o'ercame the brotber’a 
pain, vain. 

And shame was felt, and coioscience rose 
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’ yet stole hesatvhis trnele lie He rais’d to George a uioRumentStl‘ 9 lcnier 

Sick OQ the bed» ana beard his heavy si^h : Aud there retir'd to si^h and think alone ; 
9o he resolv’d, l)efore he went to rest. An a(pie seis’d him, he ^rew pale, and 
To pomfort one so dear and so distress'd ; shook 

Then, watch'd his time, bttt with a child- So,” said his, sod, “would my poor 


like art, 

Betray’d a sometbintf ' treasur’d at his 
• heart ; 

Th'olfeervant wife remark'd! ‘The boy is 
.. ^rown 

‘ So like your brother, that he seems his 
own ; 

• So close and sullen ! and I still suspect 

• They often meet — do watch them and 

detect!’ ' 

' George now remark'd that all was sUll 
as nis:ht, i 

And hasten’d up with terror and delight ; 
‘ Uncle 1’ he cried, and softly tapp'd the 
dOop, 

‘ Do let me in,*— but he could add no 
more: 

ihe careful father can 2 :bt him in the fact, 
And cried, ‘ You serpent ! is it thus you 
act ? 

‘ Back to your mother !* — and, with hasty 
blow, 

He sent th' indignant boy to grieve below; 
Then at the door an angry speech began : 
‘ Is this your conduct? — Is it thus you 
plan ? 

‘ Seduce my child, and make my house a 
scene . * 

‘ Of vile dispute— —What it that you 

mean ?— 

‘ George, arc you dumb ? do learn to know 
> your friends, • 

• And think awhile on whom your bread 

depends : 

•What! not a word? be thankful 1 am 
cool*— [fool ; 

• But, Sir, beware, nor longer play the 
‘ Corne ! Brother, come ! what is it that 

you seek 

‘ By this rebellion ? — Speak, you villain, 
■' speak 1— 

• Weeping ! I warrant— sorrow makes you 

dumb : 

‘ I’ll ope your mouth, impostor! if I come; 

• Let me approach*--!’!! shake you from 

the bed, 

‘You stubborn dog — Oh God ! my bro- 
ther’s dead!'— 

• 

Timid was Isaac, and in all the past 
He felt a purpose to be kind at last ; 

Nor did He mean his brother to depart, 
/nil he had shown this kindness of his 
heart : 

But day by day he put the cause aside, 
induc'd by av'rice, peevishness, or pride. 

Bpt now awaken’d, from tips fatal time 
lli^ consciduoc Isaac fclt^ aiil found his 
' ' crime : 


uncle look.* 

‘ And so, my child, shall I like him ex- 
pire :* • , 

“No! yoil have physic and a cheerfbl 
fire.” 

‘ Unhappy sinner! yes, I’m well .supplied 
jj^With every comfort my cold heart dt> 

« nied.’ 

lie view’d his brother now, but uot aa 
one 

Who vex’d his wife, by fondness f6r her 
bon ; 

Not as with wooden limb, and seaman’s 
tale. 

The odious pipe, vile grog, or humbler ale: 
He now the worth ahil grijf alone can 
view, 

Of one so mild, so gonerons, anrP so true ; 
‘ The frank, kind brother, with such open 
heart, 

‘ And 1 to break it 'twas a d|Bmon’s 

part!’ 

So Isaac now, as led by conscience, feeU* 
Nor hib unkindncaS palliates or conceals; 
“ This is your folly," baid his heartlcbs 
wife: 

‘ Alas! niy folly cost my brother’s life ; 

‘ It suffer’d him to languish and decay, 

‘ My gentle brother, whom 1 could not 
pay, 

‘ And therefore left to pine, and fret his 
life away.’ 

He takes his sou, and bids the boj* un- 
fold. 

All the good uncle of his feelings told, 

All he lamented — and the ready tear 
Falls as he listens, .sooth’d, and griev’d to 
heal'. 

‘Did he not curse me, child?’ ‘* He 
never cursrd, 

“ But could iiotbrcathe, and said bis heart 
would burst:” » 

‘ And so will mine:'— “ Then, father, you 
must pray ; 

“ My uncle said it took his pains aAvay.” 

Repealing thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That he, repenting, feels the debt lie owes. 
And from this source alone his every com- 
fort flows. 

He takes no joy in office, honours, gain ; 
They mak||[^biin humble, nay, ih(?y gh’C 
him pain ; 

‘ These from my heart,* he cries, ‘ aU 
.feeling drove 

• The^' made me cold to nature> dc&d to 
love;’ ' * 
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l|e takes no joy ip botfie, but sighing, 
sees 

A son ill sorrow , find a wife at ease ; 

He thkes no joy in offitc — -.cc him now. 

And iSur<;c96 iSi.ee/ has but a passing bow . 

Ut one "lad tram oi gloomy thoughts pos- 
sesa'd, 

He takttto no joy m friends, in food, in 
rest-*- 

lii^ark are tlx* evil days, and void of peace 
the besL 

And thus he lives, if living be to sigh. 

And from all comfoiU of the world to fly^ 

VVithoul a hope iii life— without a wish 
to die. 


RfiFLECTIONS 072 the rRFSENT StATC 
(if Qn EE CE, and the Causes that 
led to Its Decline. 
fProtu Cjinteaubrianirs TtaVels] 

Greeks excelled not less m 
JL the choice or the sites of their 
cfhfices, thpn in the architectuie of 


stance, of adorning the otkl/ eminejno^ 
that overlooks Paris i Behgioo 4ioo9 
thoggbt of this for os. The jpxlerA 
Giecian structures resembie uiei^^ 
rupt language tihich is notv^sposeu 
at Sf)ait§ and Athens; in vain you 
may insist that it is the language of 
Homer an^ of Plato; a nnSdley 6f 
gross words and foreign idioms every 
moment betrays the barbarians. 

Such Were mv reflections on be- 
^ holding the temple of Sunium. This 
ternple was of the Done order, and 
of the tunc when architecture flou- 
rished. I suiveyed, in the distance, 
tbf3 sea of the Archipelago with all 
ita islands : the setting sun shed his 
radiance over the coasts of Zea aha 
the fourteen beautiful columns of 
white marble, at whose feet I was 
seated. The sage and the juniper 
diffused an aromatip fragrance around 
the rums, and the murmur the 


the ed^hees themselves. Most ot the waves beneath scarcely reaclved my 
promontories of the Peloponnese, of ear. 

Attu a, Ionia, and tne islands of the As the wind had lulled, we were 
Archipelago were crowned with obliged to wait for a fresh breea&e 
temples, tio}:)hies, or tombs. These before we could depart. Our sailors 
monuments sunouuded with woods threw themsel\e> along the bottom 


and rocks, viewed in all the auidents 
of light, sometimes enveloped in 
sable thunder clouds, at others re- 
flecting the soft beams of the moon, 
the golden rays ot the setting sun, or 
the ladiant tints of Aurora, roust 
have impaited incomparable btauty 
to the coasts of Gieece. Thus de- 
<orattd, the land piesented itself to 
the manner under the features ot the 
ancient Cybele, who, crowned with 
towers, and seated on the shore, com- 
manded her son Neptune to pour 
tbith his waves at her feet. 

Christianity, to which we are in- 
debted for the only species of archi- 
tecture conformable to our manners, 
also taught ns the proper situations 
for our genuine monuments. Our 
<hape]s, our abbies, our monasteries 
were scattered among woods and upon 
the summits of hills: not that the 
choice of sites was always a preme- 
ditated design of the architect; but, 
because an ait, when in unison with 
the customs of a nation, adopts in- 
stinctively the best roetIM that can 
pursu^. Obsei \ e, on the other 
jband, how badly our edifices, imi- 
lated from the antique, are ift general 
placed. Did we «h?er think, for in- 


of the boat and fell asleep. Joseph 
and the voung Greek continued with 
me. Alter t^ing alittle refreshment 
and conversing tor some time, they 
went to sleep also. Throwing ror 
cloalf over ray head to protect myself 
from the dew, and reclming agauist 
a column, I alone lemained awake, 
contemplating the sea and the skies. 

The most beautiful sun^set was suc- 
ceeded by the most lovely night. Tho 
fiimameut reflected in the water, 
seemed to lest on the bottom of the 
sea. The evening star, the faithful 
companion of my way, was ready to 
sink below the horizon; it was per- 
ceptible pnly from the long rays 
which it threw, from time to tune, 
upon the waves beneath, like the 
flashes of an expiring taper. A mo- 
men^tary breeze now and then ruffled 
the image of the heavens in the bosom 
of the (&ep, agitated the constellations 
and died away with agentle murmur 
among the columrokor iie temple. 

This spectacle was, however, cheer- 
less, when [ reflected that 1 was con-* 
tetnplatmg it amidst ruins. AttHtnd 
roe, on the one hand,' were toopba, 
silence, dcsUuction, and death; «ia 
the other, a few Greek isUors sleeji- 
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tug/ willioiU cares and without 
dreams, upon the relics of Greece. I 
iNhtf^ going tOouit fbr ever this ^tred 
•oit : my mind filled with Its past 
greatness, and Its present debasement 
renewed the picture by which my 
eye had so recently been pained. 

^ 1 am not one of those intrepid ad- 
mirers of antiauity, whom a verse of 
Homer consoles for eveiy thing j 
neither could I ever comprehend tie 
sentiment expressed by Lucretius : — 

Suave mari magno, turbantibus «quora 

£ terra iiiagnuin aUei'ius spectarc lar 
'borcra. . ^ 

So far from receiving pleasure from 
contemplating ou shore the shipwreck 
of others, I feel pain myself when I be- 
hold my fellow-creatures in distress : 
the muses have then no power over 
me, unless it be that which excites pity 
for misfortunes. God forbid that 1 


on the inhaUtmits of tliaC Bfinepa: 
part of ita population helm 
slaughtered by the Albantiiw 
thing meets me eye but 
stroyed with fire and sword, 
towns, as at Misiinh whole subdm 
are deserted ; and 1 have often that 
veiled fifteen leagues in the couiitr^> 
without coming to a single habitation. 
Grinding oppression, out rages of every*' 
kind complete tlie destruction of 
|!gricttlture and human life. 
drive a Greek peasant from his cabiiT^ 
to carry off his wife and children, to' 
pnthim to death on the slightest pre-> 
text, is mere sport with tlie lowest 
aga of the most insignificant village* 
Reduced to the lowest depth of mi- 
seiy, the Moreah abandons his native 
land, and repairs to Asia in quest of 
a lot l ess severe. Vain hope I {^6 
cannot escape his destiny: n'b there 
finds other cadis and other pachas^ 
even in the sands of Jordan, and ia 


shouldfaIlattbepresentday,intothose the deserts of Palmyra. • 

declanaations which have brought such * Attica, with somewdiat less wretch* 

calamities upon our trouotry ) but if edness, is not less completely cn- 
r had ever thought, with men for slaved. Athens is under the iramc* 
whose character and talents I have diate protection of the chief of the 
otherwise the highest respect, that an black eunuchs of the seraglio. A dJ5^ 
absolute government is the best of all dar or governor is the fepresentafive’ 
governments, a few months* residence of the monstrous protector among the 
in Turkey would have ftmpleteiy people of Solon. This disdar resided 
ctired me of that opinion. in tne citadel, filled with the master- 

The travellers who are content to pieces of Phidias and Ictinus, without 
^sit civilized Europe are extreihely enquiring w'hat nation left these re- 
feitudate: they penetrate not into mams behind it, without deigning 
those once celeorated regions where to step beyond the threshold of the 
the lieart is wounded at every step ; mean habitation which he has built 
where Jiving ruins every moment for himself under the ruins of the 
^iert the attention from the ruins of monuments of Pericles ; except very 
stone and marble. In vain would rarely when this automaton shuffles 
you give foil scope in Greece to the to the door of his den, squats cross* 
illesions of she imagination ; the legged on a dirty carpet, and while 
mournful truth incessantly pursues the smoke from his pipe ascends be- 
you. Cabins of dried mua more fit tween the columns of the temple 
tfbf the abode of brute animals than Minerva, eyes with vacant stare the 
efrntm; women and children in rags, shores of balamis and the sea a( 
nmning away at the approach of the Epidaurus. 

stranger and the janissary ^ the af- You would suppose that Greece 
frighted goats thenHselves scouring herself intended, by the mourning^ 
over the hills, and the dogs alone re* which she wears, to announce the 
maining to receive you with their wretchedness of her children. Tho 
barking— such is the .scene that dis- country in general is uncultivated^ 
pels the charm lyhicb fancy would bare, ihondtonous, wild, and the 
rain thnsV over the objects before ground of a^yellow hue, the colbur df 

' g withered Herbage. There are 'no. 
" Pelopohnese is a desert : since rivers that deserve the appellation ^ 
the Rbssian expedition, the, Turkish but small streams and torrents wbic^, 
yoke bai barno with enenMM weight are dry in summer^ No 
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or^o^rcely apy^dm ^be aean tp tfia tpietf was never miseit aS6v«i^ 
|3nii»try> yo(vobseirve no fautdaoif* geiK^« 

jsien, ypti; meat no tarts, no «eam9>of As the *grimary canse tb»n of the 
oxen^ Nothing can be more ikil of theOreeks, IshouM assign ^e 
Jancimly than never to be able to war which the two republics waged 
discover the (narks of modern whebls^ wjth each other after thw had oon- 
where ypu stih perceive in the rock quered the Persians. Atnefit ceased 
the traces of anciept ones, A few to exist as a state* from tbe^n>oti 3 ent 
peasauta in tunics* with red caps on that it was taken by the Lacedaemon 
their beads, iike the galipy^laves at nfans^ An ’absolute conquest puts an 
J^arseiiles, dolefully wish you as they end to ^ the existence of a nation# 

g tss you Kaii spera, good morning, by whafever name it may be after- 
efore them they drive asses or small wards known in history. The vices 
horses with rough coats, which are of the Athenian government paved 
snldicient to carry their scanty rustic the way to the victory of Lacedaemon. 
cc[uipage, or the produce of their^ A purely democratic state is the worst 
vtneyaid. Bound this desolate region ^ all governments, when it has to 
with a sea almost as solitaiy ; place <&ntend with a powerful enenw, and 
on die declivity of a rock a dilaph one single will is necessary for the 
dated watch-tower, a forsaken con- sJifety of the country. Nothing could 
vent ; Jet %i minaret rise from the be more deplorable than the infatua- 
midst of the desert to announce the tion of the people of Athens, while 
empire of slavery;, let a herd of the Spaitans were at their gates.— 
goaU, or a number of sheep, browse Alternately banishing and recalling 
upon cape among columns in luins; the citizens, who alone were able to 
Jet the turban of a Turk put tbe save the slate, and conjplying with 
lierdsnifen to flight, and- render the the suggestions of' factious orators, 
road stilJ more lonely j and you will they shared the fate which they had 
hay e an accurate idea of the picture deserved by their follies; and if 


which Grecej now presents. 


Athens was not razed to the grpund. 


/ inquiries Iteve been made intolhe it owed its preservation solely to the 
causes of the decline of the Roman respect of the conquerors for its an- 
eipplr’e • a felr held is open for the cieot virtcRs. 

writer who would investigate the Jiacedaemon, now triumphant, 
causestbat hastened the fall of Greece, found in lier turn, the principal cause 
The decline of Athens and Sparta of I^r ruin in her own institutions. 

____ . iLi. _ 1- J! 11.— 


to the same reasons Modesty, which an extraoi dinary law 
tJie rum of Rome: had cxpicssly trampled under foot in 
order to pi cserve that modesty, wa# 


was not owin^ 

that occas’one 

they were not crushed by their own 

I 


weight and by the magnitude of their finally ovci thrown by this very law. 
eropiie; neither can it be asserted I'fie women of Sparta, who exposeti 
that they perished by iheir w'ealth. theinsdlveb half naked to the view 
Tlb^gojaof the allies aud the abun- the othersex, became the mpst corrupt 
dance which commerce difllised jf in Greece: and nothing was left to ^ 
Athens, weie, at* the highest, but Lacedasmoniansof all their unnatural 
^rifling; never were there seen among laws, but debauchery and cruelty, 
their citiz^ examples of those co- Ciceio, who was an eye-witnqjfs ok 
lg:>sal forraiies which announce a the pastimes of the Spartan 
change of manners and the state presents them as tearing each, 
wa^iways so poor, that the Kings of in pieces with teeth and nails. AM 
Aala contributed tp support it, or to wh^t end was answered by these 
dbfray the expence of its edifices, brutal institutions? Did they pre* 
With remect to Sparta, though the ^eyve the independence of Sparta? 
■irealth of the Persians might corrupt J? was not worth while to eduom 
a few .individuals, yet the republic men like ferodpua for 

— * — purpose of obeying we iytmt 

, 'Dreat fortunes, spejf as that of agd b oeomms slavey to the Romany." 
Ketodi^ ^tticixs were not best principled may bo 


the tunc gf^be to , 
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Lacedfmon, 4e|iigiie4 to ^veilio.ro<- 
public^ but actually ocqawoncd Jta 
ruin. Had tbb Spar tans^. after the 
bumiUatiooof Athena, reduced Greece 
into X^cedaemonian pr^inces, they 
lybuld perhaps have made (hem^lves 
the ma&ters of the universe : a con* 
jepture the more probable, '•aince^ 
without anv pretension to these high 
destinies, they shook, in Asia, weak 
as tJiey were,. the empire of the great 
king. Their successive victories would 
have prevented the erection, in the 
neighbourhood of Greece, of any 
powerful monarclns for the conquest 
of the republics. Lacedaemon, by in- 
corporating with herself the nation^ 


The 

s^ibl^ adi^telie^ 3) 
havo been for^lhem tohi^ 
all tbe cities oif Greece imp op 
to have numbered %amS 
among their geyi^rals and tfaeir.’^^ 
zeos. The secret of their weak^ip 

being once kjoowm all was 
ably lost 5 and Tbilow^o^n 
pleted what Epaminond^hadbegm^A 
Here we have a mbnaora^e 
ample of the superiority which letteiat ^ 
give to one natipn over another, wheit: 
that nation has besides disp&yed niilh^; 
tary virtues. It may be asserted that^ 
The battles of Leuctra and Mttntinea 
effaced the name of Spar(a from thp. 


vanquished by her arms, wpnid havd earth ; whereas Athens, though taken 
crushed Philip in bis cradle; the great by the Lacedaemonians, and pluh< 

— — — L* 1 j 1 t.. o-.n- ^Aiii 


dered 1^ Sylla, still retained her emr. 
pi re. She had the gratihcatipn to semi 
those Romans, by whom she hM. 
been conquered, thronging to her 
bosom, and making it meir pride 
be accounted her sons : one assumed 


men who were her enemies, would 
have been her subjects ; and Alex- 
ander, instead of bejng born under a 
monarchy, would have sprung like 
Caesar from the bosom of a republic. 

Instead of being actuated by this 
aspiring spirit, and this preservative 
ambition, the Lacedemonians, con- 
tent with having set up thirty tyrants 
at Athens, immediately returned to 
their valley, out of that love of ob- 
scurity inculcated by their laws. In 
this respect, a nation is not llk&'an in- 
dividual; that mod^ratiomii^ fortune, 

and that fondness for repose, which ^ ^ 

may be very becoming in a citizen, Adrian annexed to bis Imperial 

r TVT • aU-a A a i ' 


the surname of Atticus ; another de* 
dared hinoself -the disciple uf Plata 
and Demosthenes. The Latin Musea« ‘ 
Lucretius, Horace, and VijrgiJ, in- 
cessantly celebrate the pmUes of tbi); 
Queen of Greece. i|i|brgive the^ 
living for the sake of ,t* dead,** 
claimed the greatest of Jthe 
when pardoning the guilty Athenidna,^ « 


will never do for a '"state. Nqver 
ought it, indeed, to engage in an 
impious war ; never, should it pur- 
chase glory at the price of injustice ; 
but not to know how to proh,t by its 
ppsition, how to honour, to aggran- 
dize, and to strengthen itself, is ra- 
ther a deficiency of genius than a 
Yirituous sentiment in a nation. 

What was the conseq^ueuce of this 
conduct in the Spartans ? Macedonia 
apon' became mistress of all Greece 


that of Archon of Athens, anden^. 
creased tbe number of the tdaster- 
pieces of the land of Perldes. , Coo- 
stantine the Great was so flatt^ed by. 
the erection of a statue ip honour 6t 
him at Athens, that he loaded t5o 
city with favours. Julian shed tdOQi i 
on quitting the Academy, and when *, 
triumphant, he ascribed Ais victory 
to tbe Minerva of Phidias. A Chry.ii - 
sostom, a Basil, a Cyril, came like a 

w^™aa« .... Cicero and an Atticiis, to study 

Hiilfp dictated laws to the council of quence at its source, and d]|^the mj 4 - 


Xna^yctions. On the other hand, 
thb feeble empire of Laconia founded 


die ages', Athens was denominate^ 
the School of Science and of Genius. 


6 nly on miirtarv renown, and not When Europe was roused fropibb^^. 
supported by real strength, fell tolthe barism, her hrst thought was directed i'- 
groupd. Epnminondas appeared : the to Athens. ^ What . is become 
Lacedaemonians, defeated at I<euCtra, Athens ?’^ was the buiyerSal qry ; 
y^ere obliged to enter into a ' long when it was known that her. 


justification of themselves before the 
conqnprOY; and'heard thtscrueiob* 
set^tion : We have put an end to 
~ La<^pic eloquence V* Nqs hrwi 
impomivius^ 

UUi Mag. Voi..XVm. 


still existed, the turned and the , 
geuious flocked thither as hT thejr 
discovered the lOst ashes ot'a ] 
^W difl^rent from thts i , 
that derlYed'frptn arms ! 

3 a 
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» towtfijr We 

iir libder TIfierfiis, iJead and hm^ 
' petty eanse ^gelnst the MaMenma^ 
we read, twice over, tbe pamge in 
lW:itus, to n^ke sure tbat u is to the 
e^br^ted l^eedaDfnonian he alludes. 
Sc^ne centuries afterwards we tied a 
Xacedaenaoniao guard about tbe person 
of <^aealk ; a dtsmal hontiuf which 


^ (Oew^ 

bit(io tvBOtittd, Hint tk4 rtit ^'ISk» 
ropcf br ^rb«ro«u aa/^oar; SM w 
very natioii which has ^o&quettfl 
tbm has contriboted to their eomip- 

tioD. That iiatK)n has not^tredtic^ 
acnong them tbe rode and saf«i 
manners of tbe natives of Ar -nort^ 
but the voluptuous custonas of sbutlir^ 
emclitnes^ To say nothing of ibo 
religious crime which the OrcekI 


aeoms to shew tjiat the ofifepriug wmtlo committed m ai^uni^ 
tycorgus still retained their ferocity, their aJfers, they would have epinea 
’ At length Sparta was transformed, nothmgby the adoption of tbe Koram 


wnder tbe Greek empire into a ridi- 
oolous priucipaliw, whose rulers as- 
eomed the title oi despots, an epithet 
ainco become synonimous with that 
of tyrants ; and a banditti, who assert 
themselves to be the genuine de- 
scendants of the Lacedasmonians, con- 
.atitote at* present all tbe glory oi 
$partsu 

1 have not seen enough of the mo- 
dern Gieeks to venture to form an 


In the WA of jWahoiBet, there Is no 
principle of, civiliaation, no fWecepI 
that can impart elevation to the cha* 
meter: that book inculcates neither 
k hatred of tyranny, nor a love, of in- 
dependence. In embracing the re** 
li^on of their rulers, the Greelw 
would have renounced the arts, sci- 
ences, and letters, to become tbe sol- 
ihers of fortune, and blindly obey the 
caprice of an absolute sovereigp: 


sminipn respecting their - character. .Tney would have spent their lives ia 
Ji^U well I know how easy it is to ravaging the world, or in slunabenng 
alander the unfortunate > nothing » on a earpet among women and]^r- 
more natural than for those who are fomes. 

aecure from all danger, to say Why , The sarneknpartiality which obliges 
sto they break the yoke under me to speak oi the Greeks with the 
which tbeywoan Any man may respect which is due to fnM0|tune> 
express in mi own chimney corner would have prevented me from treat-- 
these lofty sentiments, and this proud ing tbe Turks with the severity whicfi 
*ipirit of independence. Besides, de- J do, had I seen among them any . 
Qsive opinioiis abound in an age when ,thiiig besides the abuses which are too 
nothing is cUmbted of but the exbt- common among con^ering uations. 


Unfortunately repui^ican skiers are 
not more just masters than tbe seh 
tellkes of k despot ; and a pro-consul 
was not less rapacious than a pacl^* 

* The Romaas, like thoTurks, fre«- 
qucn^ly reduced those whom they had 
cooquered to slavery. But if 1 may 
he allowed to say what I think, in my 
opinion this system of slavery waa one 
of the causes ©f the superiority of the 
great i&en of Athens and Romo pvef 
those of modern times. It is eertam 
that you cannot exercise all the fo* 
cal^ics of the mind except when yon 
are relieved from the material cares 
^erd released from tbe tyranny whidS ef life^ and you are not wholly re- 


enee of God. But as the general 
epinions which we forn) of nations 
very often cootradreted by ex- 
perience, I shall bewaie of forming 
#oy. I merely think that there is 
still abundance of genius in Gteece : 
} even thmk tbnc our masters in every 
fine still reside there : just as I con- 
ceive that butnan nature still preserves 
Its superiority at Rome j by which, 1 
would noif be understood to say that 
superior laen are now to be found iia 
frist city. 

But, at tb^a same time, I fear that 
fhe Greeks are hot top well dis|lo8rd 
to break iheir chains. If even they 


rpppress^ them, tliey wouM not lose 
io p moment the marks of their 
They havb not only been 
beneath the weight of des- 
but lor these IWq tlmsand 
y%ra ihoy hbve been a supemnniMfod 


lievef! from these cares, but i» cotie- 
tries where the arts„ trad^, and' do- 
mestic >,>ccujpati|oils aje relinquished 
to slaves ' The service of the man 
whom you h^e, who leaves you 
be plcam# whose pegUgetice pr wfee 
v^ces yeurare obltg,^ to put wp wkflS, 



,-,;r>‘5W!!|ft.a^, V', ,■' '. 




Bat . ., 

fivcsaDrs, thdi^ tlni^ km ibnod w|^ m jMcte li^ m 
apologists. A procoiwul aiightt fio » plutider ofw ^ ^ ^ 

mooster of la$(, (^ avark» 'ao^ of leat^ sadc and into ito 
cruelty, but all tbe proconjmls did not this indeed waitoo^nvuil^ 

<leligbt« sygtematicaHy and from a not thebrutebut whalilaKi^ 
iPrit of ireule^ft, in werthrowmjg the . tg such a naan, 
d^onnenentis of eiviliaation and the The reader wilt pte^atve t. . , - ^ 
arts, |ircattin£dowii treeil hi destroy- not indulge oo Gat>e $unSiim in | 
harvests, nay,,evea^ whote^eoei ^ost romantic kms->^dea8 
rations; and this wdondby theTnrks nevertheless, the beauty of the e 
fe it gpn^ might he expected to 


every day of their Kves. 
ceiva^le that there should exist tyiftrts on the poim of quitting Greece, | 
io absurd as to oppose every improve^ naturally reviewed the history of thi^ 
ment in things of the fiilst necessity^ country, I strove to discover latiie 
A bridge fens down; it isnot\buif€ ancient prosperity of Sparta and 
up again. A man repairs his house ) Athens, the cause of their present dist 
he becomes the victim of extortion, gradation, and in their pmsbnS 1^ 

1 have seen Greek captains run the the germs of their fbture deatjhy*. 
cisk d shipwreck with their tattered The dashing of the sea egainsf tbiflt 
•ails, rather than mend them ; soap- rock gradually growing more vioIeOli 
prebensive auei they lest their industry apprized me that the wind had rfscnt] 
uhouki excite susiMcLons of aiHuence. ^^d that it was time to ootitlooen^ 
Sinally, had I muod in the Turks voyage, I awoke Joseph and hf* 
free and virtuous citizens at home, companion. We went down 
ahough ungenerous to* conquered na- vessel, where our sailors had' alfeat^ 
lions, I had been alent, and secretly made the necessa^ prep^tions f<$ 
sighed over the imperfection of hu^ our departure. Wc stO(^ Out to sea^ 
Snan assure : but to behold in one. and the breeze which ble'w fmOT | 
and tte'same person die tyrant the l^nd rapidly wafted us^Wards 

As we withdrew /torn the shore, did 
columns of Sunium appeared motif 
beautiful above the waves : we couli^ 
perfectly distinguish them oti thp' 
azure sty, brom their extreme; whi^ 
ness and the serenity of the nig^t» . 
We were at a consiqerablb distant^ 
from the Cape when we could 


Ore^ii and the slave of the 
Signor ; the executioner olHi defence- 

oannot be> com pared with the service 
of him whose life and death ase in 
your hand’s. It is likewise certain 
tbkt the habit of absolute command 


imparts an elevation to the mind, and , 

n dignity to the manners which can hear the breaking of the suiges against 
never be acquired in the equality of the foot of the rock, the tnurmurtpg. 
wqi! cities. But let us not regret this of the wind among the juniper-lreef, 
superiority of the ancients, since it and the chirping yof the gtasshopMff,^ 
was not to be purchased but at the the odly modern inhabitants ot the^ 
•xpence of tlie liberty of mankind, ruins of the temple. These were the 
an# let us bless Christianity, which last sounds that met myearK)ntbe5 
has: burst the bonds and broken the shores of Greece, 
felte;l|[r of servitude. - * 


If EGLECTED BLOGRAPH Tv— (No; Jklll.) 

Ihill many a gemhf purest ray seren#, . . i., 

tt The daVk, unfathom’d caves of ocean I>aar» 

, * , ** Full many a flow’r is bom to biiwh unseen,. 

' And wast^ its sweetness on the desert air.’* 

♦ ■ ' ^ G^y. ^ ' 

TuskBB, ih» 4ii‘ikor qf Pke Hun* drtd Points ^good HusIfondrg YfOj^, ' 
Points of good nusdandrg *'' at one time, in the hands of 

F ew of oaroTd writers harve been reader. They are indeed eveir^ cii^ 
haofe unjuiHly neglectisd of lafe as curtoua frbm^ the pictnrifr 
vears than Tijsaer, whose five Hun*- manners during the i^riod ip. whkfr 

2 a » 
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the Author wrblc> as they aye valuable’ 
fer t()e excellent agricultural infortna-^ 
tion to be gleaned from their perusal. 

Of the author little more is now 
kiiipwn than is to be drawn from bis 
own poetical memoir. He was born 
atBivenhalU in JEls&ex, educated first 
as<a cborister at Wallingford castle, 
and St. Paul’s; then under the cele- 
brated Nicholas Udall, at Eton, and 
lastly at Trinity-hall', Cambridge. — 
Hence he was leceived into thefamily 
of 'lx>rd Paget, and resided for seve- 
ral years at court with his patron, till, 
as he himself tells us, 

“ When court ’gau frown, and strife in 
town, 

Xnd lords and kni^bts saw heavy sights, 
Then took I wife, and led iny life 
Jti Suffolk 

Xatwade, on the river Stour, was the 
place of his retirement, where he 
married, and commenced farmer. 

Tlisser appears to have been fortu- 
nate In his first choice, for he always 
mentions his gonsort in terms of ap- 
robation and respect. Her ill health, 
/Owever, obliged him to remove near 
*the sea, and he fixed on Ipswich, 
where he met with honest men,” 
and ‘^rnuch friendship,” His wife 
did not recover ; and, at her death, 
removing into Norfolk, he encoun- 
tered another lady, whose hand he 
solicited and obtained. This second 
marriage was not attended with the 
expected happiness, for the lady was 
young, gay, and expensive, (jnalities 
which neilutT suited Tusser’s habits 
nor finances. He next dwelt at West 
Dirram, where be received great kind- 
ness and attention from Richard 
Southwell,* of wliora he speaks with 
gratitude apparently as sincere as 
praiseworthy. At 'the death of lus 
patron he removed to Norwich, where 
ne was seized with a violent fit of ill- 
ness. and, foy change of air, retired 
to fairsted, in Essex. Here be be- 
came tithe farmer, an office for which 
he was but ill adapted. 

• This peison we believe to be a 
descendant from Robert So’.ith'vell, 
ficrjeant-at law^and in cqmmis- 
siai) of the peace for the cniintv of 
during the reign of rtefi. VHI. 
Ue died 'Sept: S7, 45 14, and was bunVd 
Che paHlrh church of Barnfaani, in 
e*finty. , 


Finding his new employment nei- 
ther pleasant nor profitable, he re- 
moved 

‘‘ T<» London straight, to hope and wait 
For better chance." 

But fortune never smiled on him or 
his undertakings; for although he 
appears to have been petter pleased 
with his situation here than heretofore, 
he was''soon (in IB75) compelled to 
quit the metropolis on account of the 
pla|ae which was then raging with, 
teat violence. He retired to Cam- 
ridge a second time, and found re- 
fuge at his old hall. Trinity, which he 
uommends as the 

** College beat of all the rest." 

From this peiiod the events of Tus- 
ser’s life, if any worthy of record oc- 
curred, are buried in obscurity, for 
here his ovt^n description concludes. 
He returned perhaps to London, and 
there died, as we conjecture, about 
the year 1565. f 

Tusser appears to have lived the 
victim of misfortune. Without ex- 
travagance to dissipate his income, 
and certainly with a good theoretical 
knowledge of his profession, he was 
uniformly iinsuccessflil. The" culti- 
vated mufti of a literary man, and, 
above all, of a poet, could ill brook. 
tile society of tJie farmers and country 
squines of that day, nor wat the task 
or a bailiff compatible with the gene- 
rpns spirit of the gentleman. The 
consequence was, that Tusser rather 
injured than benefited his finances by 
his speculations, and probably died as 
he lived a discontented and unhappy 
man. 

Tu.sser first published his Husban'- 
dry in a very compressed form, A 
tiitiidradtk good Points of UuslandHe^ 
1557. Tins he enlarged and'correct- 
ed in 1573, under its present title, 
five Hundred PoinJs, &c. which pass- 
ed iJirough several editions, the be.st 
ot wj^ich We 4to. 1 560, and 4to. ,1585. 

In 1710, a Mr. Daniel Hilman, 
published what he termed Tusser Re^ 
divivus, but this is only a calendar of 
- — — • — — -■ — ■■ ■ ■ 

t It has l)ef*n usually asserted that 
he died at a very advanced age, about 
1580; but the editor of the new edi- 
tion states his opinion to be in favour 
of the date in th9 text, and, we believe, 
with justice. 



isiaj ' JHumal B^JSngs* 9^^ 

the twelve iQOAtfa$, ^thu prose com- tioa hat jost ameareti^ Jttiif 
mentary by the editor. It did not looked ^rnfmly over this viMra^ 
meet with encouragement, for in andean sa;^ recommend it 
1744 a new tide-page was necessary ing a curious portrait of the 
to get off the remaining part of the ture of England during >he 
impression . Elizabeth, at the same tune thkt A vimt 

We have said thus much of honest c^uantity of excellent nracticid instruct' 
oldTosser and histwork^ from the t ion may be gleans nom the notes of 
probability of his book being shortly the new editor, who has executed hji 
in the hands of most of our^eaders, task in a manner very creditable tm 
since a new and greatly enlarged edi* himself, and useful to the work. 

ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

“ NuUi ne^abimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Diurnal Readings ; beiTig Lessom 
for every Day in the Year : com^ 
piled from the most approved Au- 
thorities, and calculated to combine 
Enter tainmeK,t with Instruction . — 
1 vol. pp. 580, pric# 6s. bound, 
1812. Sherwood and CdT 

T HI S is incomparably the cheapest 
volume that has ever come be- 
neath our observation. Six hundred 
closely piinted pages for six shillings, 
and neatly bound also, are curiosities 
in modern Iiteratuie which deserve 
to be commemorated. The matter 
contained in this one volume, might 
be easily diffused through four of a 
piodern novel, for which said four, 
a bookseller would feci no com- 
punctious visitings of nature’* jn de- 
manding thirty^ shillings from the 
pockets of the public : and with those 
thirty shillings, it would be thirty 
chances to one, if one* thirtieth part 
the same intrinsic value would be 
purchased, as with the six that are 
re^uiied to obtain possession of these 
Diurnal Readings. 

Having thus done due justice to 
the economy with which the present 
work has been presented to the public, 
we are now equally inclined to do 
justice to the ability with which it 
has been compiled. The authors 
name is not prefixed, nor have we 
heard wjio he is : but as we eSn very 
honestly pay him the tribute of our 
applause, we wish we could know to 
vdiom we give it. One feature of 
noveUy pervades this selection, which 
we think entjtled to great commend* 
ation, because it is tbe means of ob- 
viating a very common faultin similar 
compilations, from Enfield's Speaker 
dpwn to Myliun* Class-book* The 


fault, we mean, is that ^ of retaining 
the same passages from the samft 
authors : differently disposed, per- 
haps, but still the same.^ Thus.yoa 
cannot open one of* these sort 0 / 
works but you surely find, '‘’To be; 
or not to be."—*' Most potent, grave, 
and reverend signiors.*' — It must 
be so, Plato, thou reason'st wll.**— * 
*' An please your honour, quoth 
Trim.” — &c, &c. Now, though it is 
desirable to familiarise the mindaof 
youth with performances conspicuoue 
for taste and genius, and thus to form" 
their notions to purity and excellence, 
yet, we think it no less desirable-^ 
indeed to speak candidly— we think 
it more desirable to give them \dea:si 
to give them practical knowledge. 
To effect this seems to have been 
the aim in the presi^nt work, and so 
w'ell lias it beeu acconiplished, 'that 
we will venture to say old heads may 
look Into it and bring something away. 
In order to convey to our readers a 
distinct idea of what we mean> we 
w/ill extract the readings for one 
week, taken at random 

, “ No. CXC.— Mokday. ‘ 

" Eastern Conquerors, 

'* hfahoinet must be allowed to 
have possessed considerable military 
valour aud skill. He declared that he 
was enjoined to propagate his religion 
by the sword. ‘ The sword,' say* 
the prophet, * is the key of heaven 
and of hell : a drop of blood shed in 
the cause of God, a night spent |ii 
arms for him. Is of more avail than 
two months of fasting and prayer^ the 
sins of him who falls in 
forgiven^ at the day of judgment, his 
wounds shall be lespleudeut ai V|r- 



910; Ongmfi 

mUkih odoirit^o^OBMmwki and 

14)68 of bis limbasbafei 8» loppiied 
by the wings of angek an d cber n 
Wi^. suclik in^enaives* it te no- wonc^sr 
that kh diiscipte» were iHoBeasibie to 
danger, amd alwayss- atert few attack 
and shfcughiair. He fought i a person 
at nine Mtles^ andHn ten yeans^ fifty 
anterprisee of was were achieved by 
bint or his ofiicers. 

Jenghis Khan possessed a genius 
capable of conceiving great and ar- 
duous designs, and a prudence equal 
to their execution; he had a natural 
and persuasive eloquence, a degree of 
patience which enabled him to endure 
and to overcome fatigue, anadmirabie 
temperance, and a penetrating mind, 
that instantly conceived the measures 
proper to adopted on every occa- 
sion. IJis military talents appeared, 
iiQ his successfully introducing strict 
dicipline an<i a severe f>olice among 
the Tartars, who till (hat lime were 
unut^nal to any restraint. And, though 
some of his own children and. princes 
of the blood were Christiansi some 
Jews, and sotne Mahometans, they 
incurred no- mark of' his dfsapproba- 

tioiit 

** Timoiir Bek exposed his person Jn 
every fortiiidabl'e engagement, and for 
his victories he lias been placed among 
the illustrious iiiimlcrersof the human 
race,, under the name of Tdmerianc, 
He was the first in his family who 
wor^ a crown, and he made himself 
master of tJirce empires, in his person 
he wastall and corpulent; but he was 
maimed in orre hand, and lame on the 
right side. The motto which lie chose 
for his seal was * \ am sincere and 
plain.* [Je was fond of history, and 
was exceedingly well acquainted wiifi 
the state of. different countries pro- 
vinces, and cities. He was penetrat- 
ing, subtle, clhse, dnd dissembling; 
just, from iJiclination, and 
froriY habit*. Oh the other hand, atn- 
bitibn, had extinguished in him every 
#en#e nf humanity ; war, hud famil iar- 
ized him to- bloodshed; and his re- 
h'gious zeal, bad inspired him^ with a 
cruel, an impiacable, and a pernicious 
fanatictinli. The most remarkable 
trait in the chal'actci of this man, was 
his conviction of his own insufit^nep^ 
and hts firm persuasion of being in- 
debted for all his victories to Diyanb 
PttOVSDEMCB. 


QnAsim^ [Ocrotm 

Nwdtir hcnir^ w«|| known 
by the title of Kouli Kbau, was mkr 
(if Persia Hinder an infant emperoR, on 
whose death he was elected, to (he 
throne. His government was dtespoitic 
and tyrannical, and he formed a 
sign of murdering all the psiacipal 
Persians. Jllio project, I*owevef» waut 
discovered, and they assembled tot 
take revenge. Five of them pene- 
trated tbe^^rovnl enclosure, when the 
emperor, in defending himself, slew 
two of the conspirators, but a third 
giving him a mortal wound, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Sparc me, and I 'will pardon 
you all.* • No,* replied one of the 
agisailanits, * thou hast never shewn 
mercy to any one,, and we will now 
show uoiJ(? to thee.’ And he lEntne- 
cliatcly severed his head from his 
body.— 

“No, 6XCI.— Tuesday. 

Analoff^ beiioeert Plants and Animals, 

** The powers of growth and the 
propagation of their respective spe- 
cies, are possessed in common, both 
by animals and vegetables. The first 
step taken by nature towards endow- 
ing a creature with motion* consti- 
tutes the conucction between the 
animal and^egetable kingdoms: and 
the chain, of beings is linked by the 
ovstecand the various kinds of zoo- 
phytef, or vegetable 6ubstances^ pos- 
sessing animation, of which Xh^poly^ 
pus ranks as the first of plants, and' 
last of animals. Difference of forma- 
tion and the power of moving from 
one place- to another, seem to con- 
stitute the most remarkable discrimi- 
nations; but the limits which dividje 
the families, cannot be very accurately 
adjusted. 

The poets, both ancient and mo* 
deni, have indulged in the pleasing 
fiction of attributing to vegetables* 
many of ihc propei tics, passions, and 
actions, <>f animals. The external 
form o( some plants leads at first view 
to a cuiious deception. tbet 

flowers of the orchis resembles a 
.1 second, a wnsp, and a third, stilt 
more uncommon, is like a spider, 
Several insects of the mantis ^enuv 
are ifo exactly similar to a cluster of 
leaves* Iti therr form arid colour, that 
they ate called by the satlm-s, who 
find them in the woods, walking leaves. 
When the tcDtacula of tho sea ancs* 
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are e^tendad, WUcl they m 
themstslres ex^pded to their 
dimensibiM^ tfiey hear so strong a re» 
icmblance to a ibwef» that they were 
bug suppled oy natuiralnts to bp 
vegetables. 


ftilr 


sel^A in whkhaldtie (f boltd 
the purposes of otlkt«» ^e»rd 
servatioa of a sttdiideat httdflip^ bf 
every swedes amidst iheappOM 
tinboutided hayoe that reigm th 
put* are equat proofii of the ( 


Ifthe structure and properties of and incotnpreheasihleiiirifdomof 


’ plants and animals be more particcH 
ipriy examined, their resemblance will 
appear yet more enrioul* The former 
are covered with a l^rk, which re- 
sen^^s the coat of the latter. Like 
tb?nair of animals and the feathers of 
birds, leaves are renewed at certain 
season^!. Some are clad with coarse 
garments to resist severity of weather; 
otheis with a more flimsy raiment. 



who fqrmed them, who» at 
great tailed individtial^ 
into existence, and wawe theih lawk 
that should preserve them. 

** The origin of these observPtionfi« 
was my observing the otlier tnofntng^ 
the fate of a multitude of caterpillars^ 
which were feeding as voluptuous!^ 
on a cabbage leaf, as t Was on the best 
produce of the garden. While re- 


The branches and tendrils of the hop,% garding them with thoughts that every 
the vine, and^ the ivy, resemble legs moment carried up my soul fo prassek' 
and arms. 1 he circulation of sap. to our Creator, my eyes were oirettedl 
like that of blood, dinuses vigour and ^ . 


nourishment to all the parts of v^^e- 
tables. Seeds resemble animal^n 
embryo, and for number can only be 
compared to the astanishing abun- 
dance of nature in the spawn of fish. 

•• Plants possess ai\ organical, al- 
though not a progressive motion. 
The sensitive ^lant is well known to 
shrink at a touch. The Venus’ fly 
trap rinses its leaves the instant a fly 
settles upon them ; and the hedt/sarum 
ffirms, a native of Bengal^ has the 
appearance of voluntary motion. 

“ Flowers turn towards the light 


towards a part of the plant, about 
which a little fly was buj!^>ing, as if 
deliberating where it should settle; 

which were twenty times its size, 
deavour, in their uncouth way, to gel 
out of its reach, whenever it penfed 
on the wing, as if going to drop. At 
length, however, the creature made iti 
choice, and seated itself on the back- 
of one of the largest of them alL It 
was in vain the unhappy reptile en^ 
deavou red to dislodge the enemy. TU 
contortions soon became violent, aUil 
denoted great pain: They had been 


and sun; under a serehe sky thcy^cx-* repeated several times, at short in- 


pand, while rain and storms cause 
many of them to contract; and at 
night, they hang down their heads 
and fold up their leaves, as if yieflHbg 
to the power of sleep. The influence 
of heat," in the vernal season, is the 
same on animals and vegetables, for, 
when birds begin to warble in the 
forests, and the finny race to move in 
the deeps, the plants shopt forth their 
flowera and propagate their kind. In 
Sweden, the wood anemone begins to 
blow when the swallow arrives; and 
the classical reader may recollect, that 
in Attica, the cuckoo and the young 
fig were called by the same name, 
from thti^iumilariiy of the time in 
lihjphthey made their appearance- 

** No. CXCIK— WtPNESPAY. 

•• !Rhtit^pfa CuUfpiilwt, 

** The sul]^erviency to each 
of the scries of beingv 

order m they appear iti ih$t 


tervals, wiien at length i,observed» 
that each of them was in cbnsequeftce 
of a stroke given by the fly. Af^ 
when the insect, wantonly cruel ak 
might naturally appear to an uneX'^ 
penenced observer, hadinfliefedthirty 
or forty of these Wounds, it took lU 
flight with a visible triumph. 

** 1 ordered a servant to take uf) tfie 
leaf, and wiping off the other cater-^ 
pillars that were feeding on it, 1 con- 
veyed this one home updn it. ThO 
Creature has been fed with care, and 1 
have had an opportuititjp of ob^rving^ 
the progress of the eggs deposited itk; 
its body. They have all batched int^' 
small, oblong, rapacious worms* and 
have, from the moinept of their ap- 
pearance, fed on theflesh of the esucr- 
piUar*s body, without eitlter vroubdiOg: 
Its organs of respiration or digestion, 
or any of the parts necessary to ij|j* 
hilethe unhappy creature his i , 
tinned to kat tumdiously* By ibk 
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means they have been supplied .with death cry» and the execuUon iVde- 
0 u£ 5 cient nour^ishment. and being ar- fen ed, only while made 

lived at fujl growth, and the period of for the mejst dreadfi|H^cUy, The 
their 6rst change, they are eetipg their victim is first stripgsd/Then tastened 
way^ut at the sides of the animal in to posts fixed in tlft^groutid. his legs 
which they have so Iona lived, and being asunder, and hjs hands extei^- 
that with a sure presage of its destine- ed. .In this poikture he is daubed with 
tion. To conclu<(e the history, the pilch and bin nt for some tiepht whpn 
worms are mvsdbnar out of tfvc*body they all, men. women, and chddrep> 
of the wretched animal, than each assemble him, each torturing 

spins a w'eb infinitely iincr than the him in.wb^^^nnei he pleases, and 
silk-worm’s, and in this state passes striving to ex^ed the others 
the rest necessary to its appeal ance in elty; after which, he is either^Wlfe 
a winged form; and, as the caterpillar with arrows, or enclosed in div bark, 
appears easy during their living in it, to which they set fire. They then 
we cannot be certain what aie the sen- leave him on the frame, and in the 


■ations it may undergo, but though 
one individual may thus be lost with- 
out answering the general end of its 
production, it provides means of life 
to thirty or forty animals, which 
otherwise (night not have been brought 
into e:ltistence. — Inspector. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiigTiri lii iiiiiiiiiP^iii 

trSaniOge Cruelty to conquered Enemies, 

i^The Indians of North America, 
after a successful attack, manage so as 
to approach their village towards the 
evening. The next morning, as soon 
a$-it is Jfght, they paint the faces of 
their prisoners with Various colours, 
put into their hands a white staff 
tasselied with the tails of deer, and 
adorn their heads with feathers. The 
war captain then gives as many yells as 
he has taken scalps and prisoneis, and 
the wholc vtilagc assemble. As soon 
as'-the waniois appear, they are met 
by young men with ralumcts in their 
l^nds, who proceed to examine the 
prisoner^, and^ conduct them in tri- 
umph to the cabin, in which they are 
to receive their doom. 

he owner of this^^cahin has the 
power of determining their fate, 
though it is fiequently left to women 
who have i4»t a husband, son, or bio-' 
ther, in the and in this case it is 
pot iinusal toTdopt individuals in the 
sfead of those deceased. Food is pro- 
vided the captives, and in the in- 
'stances in which lifef is to be spared, 
the parties are (inbound, and ted to 
the cabin of the person into whose 
iamUy they are adopted, where they 
arc teccived with all imaginable marks 
of kindness., , , 

#iif^eath is denounced, the wJiole 
village immccliat|ly commence the 


e^irening run from cabin to cabin su* 
^ei&titiously striking^ with small twigs, 
the walls, furniture, and roof^n order 
to prevent his spirit remaining to re- 
venge their cruelties. The day and 
night following are spent in festivity. 

ir This is the most comnionjnekhod 
of muidering their prironeTs; but 
sometimes the\ fasten them to a stake 
and make a fiie round them, gradually 
incicasing it so as to consume them 
only by degrees; atotheis, they sqald 
them to death; and otheis, they 
tear their flesh, and culofi'their fingers 
and toes, joint b} joint. An instance 
is on lecord, in which a prisoner was 
fixed in the ground, leaving only his 
head aboVe the suiface; a small fire 
was fiist kindled and at a distance, 
'then a more near and fieice one, 
and‘ so on till the eyes started^ from 
(heir sockets, and the brains were 
literally hoiled. 

A circuinstanne still more ex- 
traordinary is, that if the sufferer be 
an Indian, thete seems, during the 
whole process, a contest, as to whe- 
ther his tormentors shall exceed fn 
inflicting the most horrid pains, or be 
in despising them. Not a groan; not 
a sign, not a single distortion of cotitu 
tenance escapes him, even in tire midst 
of his torments. We are assnied.that 
he' recounts his own exploits, tells 
them the cruelties he has inflicted 
upop their countrymen, threatens 
ihein that his death wijt be^'evenged 
by his own tribe, and even reproac||jdl^ 
them for their ignorance .ia the art of 
tOfineniiVig, pointings Op^i^ietbods of 
more exquisite toiturd* airectfng 
t o tfee more sensible parts of his body. 

4P^he scalps of theic^fasmies are 
<^ns]dercd as the greaWl of 
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dI4 

and he exercises his judgment and 
jiifoKiis his understanding by ascer> 
(.lining their iiatitrCf properties, and 
uses. In the various branches of the 
niathcinatics, the speculations of me- 
taphysics, or in searclniig the records 
of history, he is sq|cly intenU nM^n 
the operations of his own mind, ortne 
actions of himself and his fellow crea- 
tures; but, in the study of nature 
notices every object presented to bis 
senses, and takes a general survey of 
the wide prospects of the creation. 

** The air he breathes, the eai|i||lic 
treads, the ocean he crosses, the stairy 
Iicavens on which he gazes, the mines 
and 'caverns he explores, all supply 
him with abundant matciials for ic- 
jicarch. I’he globe presents a most 


[OCTOBXft 


and capacity of the you^ whose cu- 
riosity may be excited^^t™ gratified 
by turns: but profound and extensive 
inqiiiricK are suitable to persons of 
every age, and no subject can be 
more worthy of attentive observation. 

*• The difierent theories of the 
earth, the generation of animals, the 
^ popu|a^|[|||||^Uie world, the per- 

in 

siihj^s supported by arguV 
which rather invite assent byi^^TF 
plausibility, than produce convicTOii 
by their evidence, and which perplex 
our minds without satisfying our 
}iidgn)ent : but no one can survey the 
common appearances of nature, the 
wonders of the heavenly bodies, and 


sublime |)»ospec(, equally worthy of the productions of the earth and seas. 


study of of Nature '"Sly ‘‘'''‘1 ‘he p.oductions of the 

df cipable of affordii.i«^hc*K ” ’® classes called kingdoms. 


the capacity to contemplate, and 
beautiful to the eye to behold. The 
treasures of nature arc so numerous, 
that tjiey furnish employment for his 
greatest diligence, stimulated by (he 
most ardent curiosity, and assisted by 
the most favourable oppoi tunitics ; 
and, as she solicits him to explore her 
most secret recesses, she never fails to 
rcwaid him with the purest gratifica- 
tions of the mind, since, at every step 
he takes, new instances of beauty and 
vaiicty are unfolded to his view. 

-‘The 
is in itself 
most refined pleasure, and the most 
edifying instruction. Every object 
with which we are surrounded, teaches 
us some useful lesson, and speaks a 
language directed to man, and toman 
alone. Its particular structure and 
formation, convey to us a most pleas- 
ing and a most interesting truth. Its 
evident tendency to some determined 
end, marks the design of a great Cre- 
ator; and his relations are so mani- 
fest, as to *|)oint out the various links 
in the vast chain of creation. The 
works of natuie have both a physical 
Mad amoral use: they enrich our lives 
with convenicncies, instruct our un- 
faerstandings with important truths, 
and warm our hearts with the mots 
ardent gratitude to the Supreme Be- 
ing. 

- The volume of creation is re- 
plete with wisdom, and is open to the 
inspeatinnof all the inhabitants of the 
globe* Nature speaks a language, pe- 
culiarly 4idB')3tcd .to the iuclijiations 


without aniving at some accurate 
conclusions as to their origin and 
design, and without increasing his 
pleasuie by discoveries to him uu- 
knoAvn before. 

“ The observer of nature, examines 
all the visible woiks of the creation; 
he is therefore employed in the most 
extensive province of human know- 
ledge, and, though nature appears to 
have fixed no bounds to her produc- 
tions, still they may be icduced into 
ordei, anfl |)lijloso[)hers have accord- 


whith comprehend the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral woilds,^ 
Kelt. 

- No. CXCVI.--Si;NDAy.^ 

“ llepli; to the Address of a Missionary 
at a Conned of the Chiefs of ‘ the 
Sijc Nations,* in 180 . 5 , — by Sagnyn 
Whatkah, alias Red Jacket, 

- Friend and Brotlur! It was the 
will of the Great Spirit, that we should 
meet together this day. He orders all 
things; and has given us a fine day 
for our council. He has takcp his 
garment from before the sun, and 
caibsed it to shine with brightness 
upon us. Our eyes are op 4 ?ned that 
we see clearly; our ears are unstopped^ 
that we have been able tto hear dis- 
tinctly dhe words yon bi|ve spoken. 
For all those favours we thank the 
Great Spirit, and him only, 

•* Brother,' Listen to what we say. 
There was a time when our forefathers 
oMffled this great island. Their scaN 
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extended from the rising to the setting 
sun: the Gfkat ^^pirit had made it 
for the u!»c of the Indians. He had 
created the buftalo,the deer, and other 
animals for food. He had made the 
bear and the beaver; their skin^ 
served iib for clothing. He had scat- 
lered them over the country, and 
taught us how to take them! He had 
caused the earth to p^diicc cf)rn for 
bread. All this he had done for his 
‘retll^ildrcn, because he loved them. 

we had disputes about our bunting 
ground, they were generally settled 
without the shedding of imich blood. 
But an evil day came upon us: you» 
forefathers crossed the gieat waters, 
and landed on this island : their luini- 
bers were small: they found us friends, 
and not enemies, 'rhey (old us they 
had fled from their own country, 
through fear of wicked men ; and had 
come heie to enjoy their religion. 
They asked for a small seat ; we took 
pity on them, granted their request, 
and they sat down amongst us. We 
gave them corn and ‘meat, and in 
return, they gave us poison. The 
white people having now found our 
country, tidings were sent back, and 
more came amongst us ; yet we did 
ii(»t fear them. Wetook them to be 
friends: they called us brothers, wc 
believed them, and gavetbem a larger 
seat. At length their numbers so in- 
creased, that they wanted more land : 
they wanted our country. Our eyes 
were opened, and wc became unc.nsy. 
Wars look place; Indians were hired 
to fight against Indians; and many of 
our people were destroyed. They 
also distributed liquor amongst us, 
which has slain thousands. 

** Brother ! Once our seats were 
large, and yours were small. You have 
now become a great people, and we 
Lave scarcely a place left to spread our 
blankets. You have got our country, 
but, not satisfied, you want to force 
your religion upon us. 

** Brother! Continuetolistcn. Yotl 
say you are Bent to instruct us how to 
worship the Great Spirit agreeably to 
Lis mind, and that if we do not take 
Lold of the religion which you ttach, 
we shall he Unhappy hereafter. How 
do we know this to be true? We un- 
derstand that your religion is written 
in a book. If it was intended for us 
as well as you, why has not the Great 


Spirit given it to us; and not only to 
uc, but why did he not give to our 
forefathers the knowledge of that book,' 
v'ith the means of rightly understand- 
ing it^ We only know wliat you tell 
ns about it, and having been so often- 
deceived by the .white people, how 
shall we believe what they say ? 

“ Brother / Y on say thei e is but one 
way to woiship and serve the Great 
Spiiit. Jf there is hut one religion, 
why do you white people difter so 
much about it? Why not all agree, 
as you can all read the book ? 

** Brother / We do not understand 
these things: we are told that your 
^religion was given to your forefathers, 
and has been handed down from father 
to son. Wc also have a religion 
which w'as given to our forefathers, 
and has been handed down to iis : it 
tcaclies us to be thunhful for all favours 
recetved, to love each other, and to be 
united: ti'c never quarrel about rc- 
ligion. 

** Brother! The Gn^at Spirit made 
us nil ; but he has made a great differ- 
ence between liis while and his red 
children :— he has given us different 
complexions and different customs. 
To you he has given the arts; to these 
he has not opened our eyes. Since 
he has made so great a difference be- 
tween us in other things, why may he 
not have given us a different Veligion? 
'I'lie (Heat Spirit docs right: he knowa 
what is best for his children. 

** Brother! We do not want to 
destroy your religion, or to take it 
from you. We only want to enjoy 
our own. , 

Brother ! We are told that you 
have been preaching to the white 
people in this place. These people 
are our neighbours. We will wait a 
little, and see what effect your preach- 
ing has had upon them. I>we find 
it makes them honest, and less dis- 
posed to cheat Indians, we will theft 
consider again of what yon have said. 

“ Brother! You have now heard onr 
answer, and this is all we have to say 
at present. As we are about to part, 
w'e will come and take you by the 
hand : and we hope the (jieat Spirit 
will protect you on your journey, and 
return you safe to your friends.’— 
Philanthropist!' 

Ah uno disce omms. Such is the 
plan of Che work^ and looking at it 
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altogether, we think it one of the 
best of the kind that has yet been 
offered to the public. It contains 
£oine pleasing selections from the 
works of living poets. 

Having thus freely bestowed our 
praise, we will not^concludc without 
pointing out, like true critics, one or 
two defects which may be easily ob- 
viated in a future edition. There are 
many typographical errors, unnoticed 
in the errala, such as Tracteur, p. \42, 
instead of Traittur and some others. 
At page IpS, in relating the jocular 
tenure ^ which certain lands are 
held at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, it 
should have been added that the an* 
iiual festival of Bull running, in con- 
sequence of that tenure, is still kept 
up, much to the disgrace of the in- 
ha bitiuits of Stamford. An account 
of the practice may be seen in the 
Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. ji. page 807 . 

We stromjly object to the term 

Literary Wights,’* (p. 192 and else- 
where) which IS constantly used when 
relating anecdotes of persons clis- 
tinguisned for their eminence in lite- 
rature. The word wight’’ is mean, 
colloQuial, and ludicrous : and who 
woula think of calling Gallileo, Des- 
cartes, Newton, &c. Literary 
Wights ?” 


A BBiEF Account of the Rise, 
, Progress, and Patronage of the 
Leamington Spa Charity, tn- 
stituted for the gratuituus Relief of 
Invalids ; with short Notices re- 
specting the Accommodation of the 
Village, Rides, (Valks, in the 
jNei^hourhood, and general Rules 
for Drinking the Leamington Wa- 
ters,&c. Birmingham, 1812. 

W E^ learn, from a sort of post- 
script to this pamphlet, that it 
the production of Mr. Pratt, a 


name inseparably codbected with be^ 
nevolence and charity. The intention 
in writing it has been to assist the 
fund by the produce of its sale, and 
as there exists no printed account of 
the institution in question, we have 
no doubt, that it will fully accom^ish 
the humane views of the writer. The 
Leamington waters are rapidly ac- 
quiring distinction, and it seems that 
their mellicinal virtues justly entitle 
them to notice. To diffuse the know- 
ledge, and to recommend the adop- 
tion, of another refuge from sickness 
and disease, are labours worthy 0 be- 
nevolent mind, and we shall feel 
great pleasure if, by this brief notice 
of the present pamphlet, we can at 
all hope to succeed in aiding the cha- 
rity, or attracting the notice of the 
su&ering to the virtues of these medi- 
cinal springs. This 'brief account’ 
being obviously adapted only for local 
circulation, of course general criticism 
is precluded ; but we are to expect, 
in the early part of the ensuing year a 
regular Guide to Leamington, from 
the pen of Mr. Pratt, and we can have 
little doubt of the fidelity or taste 
with which it will be executed. 


Prices of Gold and Silver. 

Sir, 

"f’ OMITI’ED to inform yon that 
1 gold rose one shilling per ounce on 
the 9 th of July last. It rose also one 
shillin'^ per ounce on the 2 d instant, 
one sbiiling on the 7 th, and two 
shillings more on the fith. 

Silver rose two-pence per ounce on 
the 2 d instant. 

The price now charged by the Lon- 
don refaners is, fine gold 5 /. 14j. per 
ounce > fine silver Js. 3d, per ditto. 

Oct. 14, 1812 . B. S. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY* ^ PHILOSOPHICAL, 

leUh Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and tebrks 
in Hand, tSlc, tSfc, 

T he Medical Extracts, or Philo- going a revision, and n new edition 
Sophy of Medicine, by Dr.Thorn- (the sixth) will be published early in 
ton, which met with such geneial ap- January next. 

yirobation from the faculty and all The Pantologia, or General Dic- 
elasses of society, on the Nature of tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Words, 
Health and Cure of Disease, is under- by John Mason Good, Esq. F.R.S, 
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Oliiithus Gregory, LL.D. of the Royal teadiyingc all Men to love and cm* 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and brace the Ciosse as a most sweet and 
Mr. Newton Boswortli, of Cambridge, necessary Thy nge, with preface, &c. 
continues to be published with the by Cdwaid Duke of Somerset, uncle 
spirit, accuracy, and elegance with to Edward VF, is reprinting, with a 
which it first commenced. The parts new historical and biographical pre* 
already before the public exhibit mi- face. 

inerous marks of the judgment and Painter^ PaFacc of Pleasure is 
taste with which this elaborate and printing from the edition of 1576, in 
extensive work is conducted. The two ciuarto volumes, edited by Mr. 
objects it embraces are more multifa- josepn Flaselwood. 
lious than any Encyclopoedia we have VVillis’s History of Abbies and 
seen; yet, at the same time, that it Churches, with additions, and Me- 
will be confined to a moderate size and inoirs of the Autlior, by the Ucv. John 
price, the information communicated Homfray, is pioposcd to be published 
under the several articles is compre- by subscription in two octavo vo* 
hensive, correct, and useful. Several luines. 

of the treatises alieady publiahed Jn In the press, a second volume of 
the Pantologia, arc preceded by very the Pulpit, by Onesimus. Among 
entertaining and instiuctivc histoiics thirty-siv preachers, whose cliaracters 
of those sciences ; while the treatises aic exhibited in this volume, will be 
themselves are quite complete and found the present Bi^hof) of London, 
methodical. Many of the separate tlie Dean of Cat lisle, I>r. Adam 
articles have attracted much notice, f ’laikc, the (Maytons, S. FLndcr, C. E. 
on account of their curiosity and uti- Decotlcgon, 11. 1' os ter, d.S. C.Ficy, 
lity j some of them contain many par- ^rc. &c. 

ticulars of a novel “and interesting na- 'fhe Annals of Pcclc^frlanisrn, by 
ture ; and others, point out impoj taut Mr. Thom, are in the press, whah 
blunders which have been copied from will Ci)ntain a complete acccenit of 
oneDictionaryand J^ncyclopoedia into C’aptain Barclay’s exlraordiua* v j)er- 
anotlicr for nearly a Century. The foruianccs, sporting anecdotes, .Vo. 
plates arc a real ornament to thew'ork; Two volumes of the Sermons of tlie 
;ind those on natuial hi^torvespeciallv, late Dean Kirwan have Ijeeii an- 
bciiig beautifully coloured according iu)uncc<l as forthcoming, with an ac- 
to nature, cannot fail to gratify every count of [li^ hlc. 

perKJU of taste in sue h pursuits. This Mr. Souihev is about to publish 
comprehensive work is now iii’sncli a two volumes of prose Miscellanies^ 
state of foi ward ness', that it will cor- under the title of Omuiaiia, 
tainly be completed in six months. Shortly will be published Dj. Wal- 

In the press, a Translation into Kcr’s Giammar of Medicine, for the 
English of the celebrated J^alin and u^e of metlical pupils and students. 
Arabic (irammar of ihpenius, with Miss Plumptrc v/ill in a few day* 
notes, &-C. by Mr. (i. J. Jackson. publish a new iiwvcl, entitled the 
Mrs. (’owley’s Works, in .S vols. 8vo. lli'-toiy of Myself and iny Friend, 
including all tlic retouchings and im- A new French ^chool'br)ok for the 
provemeiUs that can be discoveied senior ci.Tises, undci the title ‘ Con- 
amongst the papers of the authoress, soils a ma Filh*,’ will shortly be pub- 
will shortly be published. h'-brd by M. author of the 

Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs of ‘ (hintes a ma iMlle?* A translation 
the Reign of Charles I. w ith a conti- is aho prepanng. 
nuation to the Restoration of Cbailcs Mi. F. Francis has in the press an 
H. in one vol. 8vo. with Annotations, Introduction to (ieogiaphy ; adapted 
by a literary character, will shortly to the various classes of learners, upon 
make its appearancs. a new and easy ptmciplc. 

A Journal of a Residence in India, Mr. C. Pope, of the t.msloin- house, 
with engravings from d.'awings taken Bristol, is prcpai ing a Supplement to 
on fhc spot, by Maria Giahamc, is in his Practical Abi idgment f»f rhe I-raws 
the press. of the Customs lelaiive to the Import, 

The old black letter edition of a Export, and Coasiiug-Tradc of Great 
Spiritual and most precious Perle, Britain and her Dependencies (except 
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tlie East Indies), brought up to Sept. Moore, jun. Mr. Pilliner,, Mr. Whec- 
Ist, I8ri. ' Jer, Mi. ilunter, Mr. Beaumont, Mf. 

Mr. OJdfield will publish in Novern- Fieftl, — Secretai y, Mr. Wni. Cham* 
her next a Complete Ifistory of the hei laine ; Collector, Mr.George Hunt. 
Iloo'-e of (’onnnons, and Boroughs of — Tins society was instituted in the 
lire United Kingdom, from fhfe car- >ear 1788. Its capital is now 19,200/. 
liest period to the present time, in tin ee per cent, consolidated bank an- 
four octavo volume’?. nuities, and 2()n/. navy live per cents. 

I’he Hev. W. B. Daniel has in the out of the i,n teres t of which down to 
press a siip))leincntary volume to his the H3lh of Septeinher in the present 
Rural Spoits, which w'ill soon be year, the s)im of S,M7/. IS^- has been 
ready for publication. distributed among the widows and or- 

A new edition of tlye Life of Merlin nlians of deceased nicdical men, mem- 
(surnamed Amhrosius), including all bcis of this society, many of whose 
his curious Ihophocics and hi<.torical families have been left without any 
Predictions, fiom the reign of Brute provision whatever, 
to King (^hailcs, is in the pres**. l*)r. Gall, the celebrated pliysician, 

A volume of the most interesting ha.s, after the experience of some 
and least exceptionalile Comedies of years, ascertained the curious fact, 
Aristophanes, translated by Cumbci- that children, born deaf and dumh, 
laud, hieldiug, IJunster, &c. will he and atiiicted with pulmon iry com- 
pirblishcd this month, handsomely plaints, recover their health bv ac^ 
piintcd in unifoimity with (he nevv quiiingthe power of speech. IJenco 
edition of Colman’s translation of it should seem this gift is not less 
Terence. neccssaiy to constitutional strength 

The late Mr. Cunihcrland’s Defence than to our happiness, 
of the Christian Religion is alioiit to A distiibution of books of devotion 
published in a neat and convenient is to take )>lacc in the navy, in the 
form. proportion of one copy of the New 

- Testament, two Common Prayer- 

Arts, Sciences, See. books, and two Psalters, for a mess of 

On Wednesday, Oct. 7th, the So- eight men, and one Bible to every 
ciety for Relief of Widows and Or- two messes. 

phans of Medical Men in Loncloii and Jmprovemtnts in the Metropolis , — A 
its vicinity, held their half yearly new stiect, to he made from C'ailton* 
Gcneial Court, at the usual place of house to Poitland placr, to be 100 
meeting (theGiay’s-lnn Coifee- house, feet wide, and in a right line from the 
llolborn), w'hen the annual election entrance to the gi and hall of Cailtoii- 
of otbeers and diiectors took place, house to Piccadilly, wheie there is to 
and the following Nvere the arrange- be a small circus; fiom thence it is 
menfs made for tlic ensuing year; — to pioceed northward into a square on 
Patron, his Uo\al Highness the Duke the scite of Bicwcr-stice^i &:c. from 
ofKent; Presideivt,. lames Ware, Esq. thence to lead on noith wTStwaid to 
P.R.S. &c. j-Vice-picsidcuts, Sir F, the top of King-street and Swallow- 
Milman, D^. Lettsorn, Dr. Blane, Dr. street, and then in a right line to 
Sf|iure, Dr. Dennison, Sir Wm. Bli- Portland- place. Another street is 
Hard, Afr. Heaviside, Mr. Ncvirison, also to be opened from the east end of 
Mr, Moore, Mr. Rcndall, Dr. Baillie Pall-Mall to St. Martin’s church; a 
Dr. Garth^fiore, dec. Dr. Haworth square is to he made in the King’s 
vice Mr. Howard, dec.; — Treasuiers, Mew's, and Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, 
Dr. Denman, Dr. John Sims, Mr. Up- is to he opened at the cast end into 
ton vice Dr. Dennison. — Directors: the Hay.markct. — The Building Corn- 
Physicians, Dr. S. H. Jackson, Dr. R. mittec of the City of London have 
Pearson, l)r. Marcet, Dr. Croft, Dr. also marked out.the ground for the 
Haworth, Dr. Adams, Dr. Stone, Dr. new square in the lower Moorfields, 
Laird; Surgeons, Mr. H. L. Thomas, prthat part which used to be divided 
Mr. Ch. M. Clark, Mr. ttamsden, Mr. into walks and called the City Mall. 
Lewis, Mr. Thomas Bliijatd, Mr. Che- Most of the trees are grubbed up, and 
valier, Mr. Ring, Mr. Wilson ; Apo- nothing is wanting to clear the ground, 
thecaries, Mr. Stafr, ^r. Maliin^ Mr. but the removal of the remaim of 
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Bcthicrn Hos||ital. — To all these seem- 
ing improvements, however, it must 
be added that 1 /jOO houses, in the 
parish of Pancras only, are untenanted. 
Nearly 400 of the newest houses in 
Chelsea are in the same stale; and 
owing to the general raiu>e, the de- 
sign of covering a large track of gaideii 
ground in the ncighboiii ho»d of Beth- 
nal Green Road, has been laid aside. 
Yet it may be said — 

** Still hiiildt'i'S dream 

Of universal profits growing up 

From uuiversal ruin !’* 

The German papers now contradict 
the icpoit of the death of Rontgen, 
the African spy, who was supposed to* 
})ave been murdered by the Moors 
while endeavouring to reach Tom- 
buctoo by the caravan from Morocco. 
Some other adventurous travellers, as 
thcyaic called, in a letter fiorn the 
Cape of Good Hope, dated June 27 , 
1812 , have all been murdered, after 
having proceeded within thirty miles 
of SolVaJa. They left* the Cape upon 
discoveries four ycais ago ; and it is 
said to have been remarkable that they 
should have peiishcd within the limits 
of an European colony; after having 
proceeded with safety through so large 
a portion of Africa, 'riieyjiad even 
got their waggons with them, and had 
i)ecn entertained by the natives tlic 
clay before the catastrophe jiappened/ 
No papers nor instruments have b*ccn 
saved. 

The admirers of oriental literature 
will icgiet to hear, that on the llth of 
Marcir, 1812 , ^e Missionary Pj inting- 
Gfficc at SerAipore, in the East In- 
dies, was nearly burnt down. The 
file began in a room 200 feet long, in 
which was a stage containing 700 
reams of paper, sent out to j)riiit the 
Tamul and Cingalese New Testament. 
The’ building remained biinung six 
hours, and consumed the beams fne 
feet in circumference, the roof, the 
window's, and every thing but the 
walls ; in fact, all but six ])resscsin a 
.side loom. I'wo thousand reams of 
English paper were couffumed, worth 
at least SOOOl. Founts of type in 
fourteen ^languages, besides English, 
namely, Nagrec, Oiissa, Mahialta, 
Seek, Burman, Telinga, Tamul, ("in- 
alese, (Riinese, PeJ'sian, Arabic, IJe- 
rew, and Greek. The founts of 


English would have carried on ten 
works, and thus nine editions of the 
New Testament have been stopped* 
vi/. the Ilindostanec, Persian, Tamul* 
Hindce, Telinga, Seek, Burman* 
Sungskrif, and Chinese. Among the 
English works stopped, till types can 
be had fiom ibw country are, the 
Sungskrit Giammar, Ward on the 
Manners of the Hindoos, (’onfucins. 
Dissertation on the Chinese, a Ben- 
galee Dictionary, and a'l'clinga Gram- 
mar. No lives were lost, nor any 
person hurt ; but twelve thousand 
pounds sterling are icquisite to repair 
the damages sustained. 

Thctessclated pavement, discovered 
last year at Bignor, in Sussex, was 
covered with earth to picserve it 
during wintci. It has lately been 
opened again, ami the siiijounding 
land dug up for the purfiosc »f fur- 
(hcT discovery. A slm ic*s of apartments 
aie now exposed, all paved with hcaii- 
tiful mosaic, the most of it ip the 
highest slate of preservation, exhi- 
biting, perhaps, the best specimen of 
the kind in this counti y. TIic vaiious 
figures are well defined and delineated, 
some of them very bcaulifui, parlicu- 
laily nn eagle with ganymede, a phea- 
sant, a dolphin, and some others. 
Walls arc erecting on the ancient 
fountlations fioin the materials fur- 
nished by the ruins, so that the plan 
of the building may be pretty well 
traced. It, no dou))t, has been the 
villa of some of the Roman Geiiciajs* 
the chief city of tlic Rcgiii, Chi- 
chester, ^dicre Vespasian fixed his 
head quarters, being within a few 
iniics, and the ancienU Roman road 
(hence to London ciossiiig the South 
Downs directly in front of the cdilice. 
JJie surrounding scencrv very ro- 
mantic, and must always have been 
interesting. The ferociims Saxon 
Ella, irritated by the opposition he 
met at Chichestei, ravaged the sur- 
rounding country with tire and sword, 
and probably levelled this building. 
The field in which it stands has been 
ploughed evciy ycai for thirty years 
past, without the slightest suspicion 
of what it contained, till last autumn, 
whim the ploughshare struck against 
a large stone. 

Mr Roger Thompson, of North 
Shields, has obtained a patent for a 
new mode of working two or moie 
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pumps, for delivering water out of 
•hips, stone quarries, or mines of a 
moderate depth, employing in the 
operation only ..etbout half the usual 
manual force, and delivering nearly 
double the quantity of water. 

Mr. Allan has submitted to the 
Society of Arts, a ‘mathematical in- 
ptrument adapted for the use of ma- 
riners, namely, a reflecting circle, 
commonly called La Horde’s Circle, 
for the purpose of taking altitudes 
and distances by sea, which he has 
greatly improved bv fixing the shade 
lasses different to what had heretofore 
een done, The mode of taking 
these observations is explained at full 
in Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia. 

Mr. Proust has discovered the de- 
composition of calomel by boiling 
muriatic atrid, and its conversion into 
corrosive sublimate and running mer- 
cury. Now calomel being insoluble 
in muriatic acid, these changes evi* 
dently appear to be owing to the 
strong attraction of the acid for cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

It has been found that a little of the 
tincture of Jamaica dogwood, inlio- 
iduced into the cavity of a carious 
tooth, produces instant and mostcofii- 
monly permanent relief; besides this, 
it promises to add a very valuable 
medicine to the class of anodynes in 
general. 

It now appears that in the culture 
of English hemp, the quality of this, 
when lime is used, is more harsh and 
brittle, and not of such B^^soft and 
«ilky qualiiy as when good rotten 
stable dung has been used. 

The perfumed cherry, or Prunus 
Mahaleh, now coming into repute, is 
a pleasing tree for shrubberies. Its 
^ flowers are white and diffuse a very 
pleasant smell. It rises to twenty 
feet, and appears particularly suited to 
a chalky or marly soil. The wood is 
sm^tb, close-grained, takes a good 
olish, and is useful in turnery, ca- 
inet-makiii^, &c. Any sort of cherry 
may be grafted with success on the 
stock of the perfumed cherry. It is 
propagated by seed sown in the course 
of the autumn, and since its properties 
have been better ascertained, exten- 
sive plantations of it have been made. 

Mr. Parkes, the chemist, has con- 
•tructed a new table for ascertaining 
l^he quantities 4^ acid in sulphuric acid 


of different densities, itr the use of 
manufacturers, &c. The first line of 
this table shows the specific gravity 
of a mixture of one part water, and 
100 parts of strong sulphuric acid; 
the latter, the specific gravity of one 
part of sulphuric acid mixed with 100 
parts of water. Vitriol makers may 
also be benefited by this table; in 
which the»spccific gravities arc taken 
at the temperature of 60^. 

Dr. J. Ogilby, of Dublin, has re- 
plied to Sir Humphrey Davy’s pro- 
posal for improving the arts of bleach- 
ing linen and cotton cloth, and shewn 
Uy demonstration that both have been 
steeped for five days in very strong 
solutions of muriate of lime, without 
their texture being the least impaired ; 
and it has been calculated that in the 
bleachers steeping liquor, there never 
can exist one part of muriate of lime 
to 2000 of water ! Dr. Ogilby’s de- 
ductions have also been confiuned by 
M. Donovan. 

Every oue knows tliat muriate of 
silver, on exposure to the sun's light, 
becomes, in a short lime, of a cTark 
hue. Query— is there any mateiial 
solid or fluid, simple or compound, 
which being of a dark hue, will, on 
exposure to the sun's light, become 
in a short time lighter in its tint if not 
wholly colourless ? 

' Captain Plniders, the circumnavi<r . 
galcr, has discovered that when the 
head of a ship is to the westward, 
there is an increased variation in the 
compass. 

Mode of dcstroyinp^ Lice that attack 
Peas , — As this inscct,f|)fter falling to 
the ground, is very slow in recovering 
its favourite place, the highest and 
tendercst part of the plant ; the me- 
thod of cure, says a correspondent, 
:|eeincd obvious, namely, to snake the 
insect from its place, and thus either 
retard its progress or starve it out. 
hor this purpose I ordered a common 
plough -line to be well hung with short 
oak^bougbs full of leaf; every second 
furrow was cleared by turning thq 
pea- plants upon the ridges, two of 
which could be covered by the line 
thus prepared; two men. were the» 
directed, each holding the end of the 
line, to drag the field regularly, which 
being performed six times, six acres 
were completed by two men in one 
day, which at three shillings a man, 
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was done at the sliirht cost of one and moving the hands and feet only a 
shilling per acre, many of these little on discharging the breath, the 

insects w£ie crushed to death, so consequence of so s'iai pic a iticsisnre is 

tnay,y maimed and otherwise harassed easily accounted for. In cases ot 
tliai, for the following week, scarce ship\vreck,therefore,at no 4 ;reat diS‘ 
one could be seen ; ikm' did the plants tance from the sliore, it is possible 
appear in the least injuied by (his tliat vast luimberB of lives miglit be 
opeiation, and 1 liavc p()\v the ex- saved which often l)econie a prey to 
pectation of a larger crop than my the waves; and when the ocean is too 
neighbours. tempestuous for the most expert swuni- 

M. Lelicur, administrator of (he inertoavailhimsclfofsuchaprivi- 
pai-ks and gardens of the crown at Pa- lege, he would, by simply floating# 
ris, has puhliahed a hook*, in wliich he stand a fair chance, with very Tittle 
nssoits. that the di>case called in evcTtion on his part, of being svafied 
Flench, le Iflanc, or le meunkrt the aslioie, or on a fair beach, it such a 
white, or the miller, is hcMcditary to one siioulcl happily be near him, 
the peach tree, and slicw-s itself b^sa Mr. Mottley’s mode of cutting large 
mealy whiteness on its leaves; that letters, and any kind of peculiar types, 
plants raised from the kernels of dis- in copper, called copper printing 
eased trees w-ill produce plants in like types, has been extended, to the large 
manner infected. He attributes the letters used for signs, for w'hicb the 
^ame hereditary continuance to the Jetteisma} be cut cither in copper or 
a disease more mischievous than iion. 
the other to our grafted and budded Sabrina Island has gradually disap- 
fctonc fruits; and Ik; is of opinion, that peared since the month of (Vt. 1811. 
this disease may be entirely avoided Smoke was discoverd still issuing out 
by grafting from trees that never have of the sea in I'eb. 181*2, near tlie spot 
been sulijcct to its attack. The mealy where this wonderful phenomenon ap« 
disease, however, he says, is not con- peared. 

tagious, and he instances a fruit-wall M. Ilniiiboldt has announced his 
in Versailles, on which aie many cii- intention of sliortly (juilting Pans, on 
nous peach tieos, some oj which are his travels through Asia, nnd he in- 
niiieli damaged by it, while otliers aie tend^ to make some slay at Thibet, 
eiiijiely fi’ce. A physician at Slockluilm has dis- 

A Ih'tneJy avaunt — W’h^n covcied a metlifKl, hiih.cilo uiiknovvii,^ 
a peisoii accidentally falls into the ofciningthu most (disiinatc cashes of 
water, an occunencc of no coniinon svpliilis. The lloval College of Mc- 
iiituie, the hands should not be raised dicine^provc of it, and have ord&red 
abf)\c the surface of the \'atcr, but file apothccaiics, during summer, to 
kept in a nwcable state underneath, piovidc themselves with stoies ot the 
A person there circumstanced, and not plant c/ureop/ijllum .\plvcstrc, which 
giving way to alarm, may support lus is one of the pi incipal ingredients, 
head above water, so a.s to be able to A specimen of the hemp, produced 
breathe with freedom; and if, wlitii from the .Sunn of lieiigal, proves that^ 
be has felt the advantage of this sliglit this useful plant iii.n l>e cultivated 
motion, (he legs are alieiwaids e,\€^- with ailvaiitagc on the African coast; 
ci&ed in a way similar to that of walk- and the viciiutv of tli.it oast seems to 
iug up stairs it will leiulfi' the body obvi.ite one gieat objci lion to its use, 
still more buoyant, and more of it will from the expeiibc of its fieiglu from 
kccj) on the .surface, so much as to India. 

render uMnecc.ssary much of tho mo- A fuitlier experiment ou the snb- 
tioii of the liands. A peison inurctl sfilute for hemp, pioduced from the 
to this practice will keep buovant with leaves of the palm liee, and its sujitt- 
a very iitfle exertion of the feet; but nor stfcngtii as compared with the 
whether by throwing back 'the head Russian hemp, has been fully ascer- 
and sli(Ail(lers, and inflating the chest tamed. ♦ 

by drawing in the air, can only be The report of a tourist among the 
known to an expert swimmer; though bookselleis of Great Britain, enables 
by the bulk of the body being thus u.s to .state, that the int re.asing passion 
made specifically lighter than water, for litciatiirc operates, in regard to 

Univlrs\l Mau. V'^ol.' XVIII. 2 JS 
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pumpsp for delivering water out of 
•hipsf stone quarries, or mines of a 
moderate depth, employing in the 
operation only, about half the usual 
manual force, and delivering nearly 
double the quantity of water. 

Mr. Allan has submitted to the 
Society of Arts, a ‘mathematical in- 
ptrument adapted for the use of ma- 
riners, namely, a reflecting circle, 
commonly called LaBoide’s Circle, 
for the purpose of taking altitudes 
and distances by sea, which he has 
greatly improved by fixing the shade 
glasses diftcrerit to what had heretofore 
been done, &c. The mode of taking 
these observations is explained at full 
in Dr. Rees's Cyclopedia. 

Mr. Proust has discovered the de- 
composition of calomel by boiling 
muriatic al;id, and its conversion into 
corrosive sublimate and running mer- 
cury. Now calomel being insoluble 
in muriatic acid, these changes evi- 
dently appear to be owing to the 
strong attraction of the acid for cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

It has been found that a little of the 
tincture of Jamaica dogwood, intio- 
(duced into the cavity of a carious 
tooth, produces instant and most com- 
monly permanent relief; besides this, 
it promises to add a very valuable 
medicine to the class of anodynes in 
general. 

It now appears that in the culture 
of English hemp, the quality of this, 
when lime is used, is more harsh and 
brittle, and not of such »a,.wft and 
eilky quality as when good rotten 
stable dung has been used. 

The perfuiited cherry, or Prunus 
Mahaleo, now coming into repute, is 
a pleasing tree fur shrubberies. Its 
flowers are white and diffuse a very 
pleasant smell. It rises to twenty 
ieet, and afi^pears particularly suited to 
a chalky or marly soil. The wood is 
smooth, close-grained, takes a good 
polish, and is useful in turnery, ca- 
binet-making, &c. Any sort of cherry 
may be grafted with success on the 
stock of the perfumed cherry. It is 
propagated by seed sown in the course 
of tne autumn, and since its properties 
have been belter ascertained, exten- 
sive plantations of it have beien made. 

Mr. Parkes, the chemist, has con- 
structed a new table for ascertaining 
Ibe quaDtlticsof acid in sulphuric acid 


of different densities, Mr the use of 
manufacturers, kc. The first line of 
this table shows the specific gravity 
of a mixture of one part water, and 
100 parts of strong sulphuric acid; 
the latter, the specific gravity of one 
part of sulphuric acid mixed with 100 
parts of water. Vitriol makers may 
also be benefited by this table; in 
which the specific gravities arc taken 
at the temperature of60®. 

Dr, J. Ogilby, of Dublin, has re- 
plied to Sir Humphrey Davy’s pro- 
posal for improving the arts of bleach- 
ing linen and cotton cloth, and shewn 
Uy demonstration that both have been 
steeped for five days in very strong 
solutions of muriate of lime, without 
their texture being the least impaired ; 
and it has been calculated that in the 
bleachers steeping liquor, there never 
can exist one part of muriate of lime 
to 2000 of water ! Dr. Ogilby’s de- 
ductions have also been confirmed by 
M. Donovan. 

Every one knows that muriate of 
silver, on exposure to the sun’s light, 
becomes, in a short time, of a dark 
hue. Query— is there any material 
solid or fluid, simple or compound, 
which being of a dark hue, will, ou 
exposure to the sun’s light, become 
in a short time lighter iu its tint if not 
wholly colourless ? 

' Captain blinders, the circumiiavif 
gatcr, has discovered that when the 
head of a ship is to the westward, 
thcie is an increased variation in the 
compass. 

Mode of destroying IJce that attack 
Peas . — As this insect,||fter falling to 
the ground, is very slow in recovering 
its favourite place, the highest and 
tendercst part of the plant ; the me- 
thod of cure, says a correspondent, 
.|eemcd obvious, namely, to snake the 
Jiiscct from its place, and thtis either 
retard its progress or starve it out, 
Vor this purpose I ordered a common 
plough line to be well hunj; with shprt 
oak-^boughs full of leaf; every second 
furrow was cleared by turning tbq 
pea- plants upon the ridges, two of 
which could be covered by the line 
thus prepared ; two men . were the» 
directed, each holding the end of the 
line, to drag the field regularly, which 
being performed six times, six acres 
were completed by two men in one 
day, which at three sbillingi a iman, 
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was done at the shV^: cost of one 
shilling per acre, many of these 
insects crushed to death, so 

maimed and otherwise harassed 
tliat, for the following week, scarce 
one could be seen ; nor did the plants 
appear in the least injuicd by this 
operation, and 1 liave pow the ex- 
pectation of a larger crop than my 
neighbours. 

M. Lelieur, administrator of the 
pai-ks and gardens of the crown at Pa- 
ris, has puhli'jhed a l^ook, in which he 
asscits, that the disease called in 
blench, /c blancy or Ic the 

while, or the miller, is hereditary to 
the peach tree, and shews itself a 
mealy whiteness on its leaves; that 
plants tailed from the kernels of dis- 
eased trees will produce plants in like 
manner infected, lie attributes the 
same hercclitaiy continuance to the 
a dise.ise more mischievous than 
the other to our grafted and budded 
stone fruits; and he is of opinion, that 
this disease may btf entirely avoided 
hy grafting from trees that never liavc 
been subject to its attack*. The mealy 
disease, however, he says, is not con- 
tagious, and he instances a fruit-wall 
in Versailles, on which arc many cu- 
rious peach trees, some olj w'hich arc 
much damaged by it, while others aic 
eiiijicly five. 

A lU'wer/y a^atnst Dro’L ntnfr . — W Ii^n 
a pci ‘.oil accidentally falls into the 
walcr, an occimence of no common 
ii'ituio, the Hands should not he raised 
above the surface of the water, hut 
kept in a liveable state iiiiderueath. 
A pcMson thfff circumstanced, and m^t 
giving way to alarm, may suppoit Ins 
head above water, so as to lie able to 
breathe with freedom; and if, wbui 
he has felt the advantage of this slight 
motion, the legs arc alieiwaids exer- 
cised in a way similar to that of walk- 
ing up stairs, it will render the body 
still more buoyant, and more of it will 
keep on the surface, so much as to 
render unnecessary mucli of tho mo- 
tion of the hands. A peison inuied 
to this practice will keep buoyant with 
a very little^ exertion of the feet; hut 
whether by thiowing back »tlie head 
and slnAilders, and inflating the chest 
by drawing in the air, can only be 
known to an expert swimmer; tliough 
by the bulk of the body being thus 
made specifically lighter than water. 
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and moving the hands and feet oidy a 
little on discharging the breathf Hie 
consequence of so siniple a measure is 
easily Recounted for. In cases of 
shipwreck, therefore, at no great dis- 
tance from the shore, it is posstbie 
that vast numbers of lives might be 
saved which often become a prey to 
the waves ; and when the ocean is too 
tempestuous for the most expert swim- 
mer to avail himself of such a privi- 
lege, he would, by simply floating, 
stand a fail chance, with very little 
everiion on his ])art, of being wafted 
ashore, or on a fair beach, if such a 
one should happily he near him, 

Mr. Mottley's mode of cutting large 
letters, and any kind of peculiar types, 
in copper, called copper printing 
types, has been extended^to the large 
letters u<ed for signs, for which tlie 
letleig may be cut cither in copper or 
iioii. 

Sabrina Island has gradually disap- 
peared since the month of 1811, 
Smoke was discovcid still issuing out 
of the sea in H'el). 1813, near the spot 
whcie this wonderful phenomenon ap- 
peared. 

M. Humboldt has announced hi« 
intention of sliortly (juittiilg Varis, on 
his tiavcls through A'.ia, nnd he in 
tends to make some stay at 'lUiihet. 

A physician at Stockholm has dis- 
covei<‘d n method, hill.cito unknown, 
of cuiingthe most (ihsiinate cases of' 
svphilis. The Royal College of Me- 
dicine approve of ft, and have ord&red 
the apothccai ics, during summer, to 
provide tlicmsolves with stores of the 
plant chcreoj}hj/liu?n .)j/hcstrc, which 
is one of the principal ingredients. 

A specimen of the hemp, produced 
from the Sunn ot Bengal, proves that^ 
this useful plant may he cultivated 
with advantage on the African coast ; 
and the vicinity of th.it cvrist seems to 
obvj.ite one great object ion to its use, 
from the expeusc of its Height from 
India. 

Afuitlier experiment ou the sub- 
stitute for heiii]), produced from the 
leaves of the palm tiee, and iu su pa- 
llor strength as couipMicfl with the 
Russian hemp, has been fully ascer- 
tained. • 

The report of a touiist among the 
booksclleis of (Jicat Britain, enables 
us to stale, that tlie increasing passion 
for literature operates, in icgard to 
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the sale of book^ as a counterpoise to total 41,^14; horses 152; mares 201, 
the general dearth of trade; and that bulls 70, cows U<;)94, oxen 
among hookscllerji theic have boon sheep, males G,32G, females 10,661 — 
fewer failures and less distrcsi than in At llawkesbury, acres, fa i law 5,214, 
most other branches of our home pastiiie 18.5.38, total 23,752; horses 
trade. 190, mares 227, bulls 32, cows l,0o6, 

Improveme/iis at Bofam/ Bay . — Fjoni oxen .300, sheep, males 2,951, females 
the tables of reports taken hy order of 8. m3. — The number of goats in the 
the Governor in February I8I0, the whole colony was, males 469, females 
horned cattle belonging to the crown 1,263; of Ijogs, males 4,762, females 
at Sidney were, bulls 18, rows 1,673, 4,230. — At Norfolk island, the horses 
oxen 1,818; sheep, male, 21 1, females were, males 3, females 7; bulls 28, 
573; horses, male, 38, females 22. — cows 29; sheep, njalcs 97 1, females 
The number of acies cultivated by 2,078; goats, males 35, females 73; 
settlers at Sydney and in its vicinity hogs, males 350, females 222. — At 
were, fallow* 2,605, pasture 20,919, Poit Dalrymple and IIobartTown, be- 
total 23,551; the numl)er of horses longing to the crown, were, horses 20, 
was, males 141, females 113 ; hulls 84, bulls 214, cows 815, oxen 137 ; sheep, 
cows 1,678, oxen 951 ; sheep, males males l,oC6, female 2, 004; goats, malt 9 
1,261, femylts 2,432. — At Paramatta, 181, females 296. 
acres, fallow 4,794, pasture 36,020, 

MEMOIRS OE IIEMAIIKAP.LE PERSONS. 

Mr. Chinnery and other public generally given as addition.'!) good 
Defaulters. things to the chief officers in tliat de- 

T HE following is a sketch of the partment. 

history of this gentleman, whose Mr. rhinnery was agent for New 
name we are sorry to have to add to South Wales, and, we believe, it was 
to the already too numerous list of in that department that his deficiency 
public defaulters. He was the son took place, and w.as found out ; for we 
of an eminXMit writing-master, >vho, cannot conceive howany officer in the 
about twenty years ago, gave iiistruc- Tieasury can draw money from the 
lion in the prin(',)al schools and Exrh(;qucT (where the public money 
families of London and its vicinity, is k*ept, and not at the 'Prcasuiy), 
We believe that several male and fe- oihei wIm: than by warrants regnl.uly 
mftle members of the royal family were signed, the impiopcr n.e of wbicb, 
taught by him, JMr, Uose, to whose besides being exposed lo easy and aN 
children Mr. Lhiimeiy uave lessons, most immediate detection, constitutes 
having some papers of a confidential a crime so so’ioui as <j|det(,i, by tbc 
nature to copy, applied to Mr, Chin- view of its diieel and dreadful cnnsc- 
neiy to lecommcnd a person who tpiences, those who mav be led into 
wrote a good liaiul, and whose secrecy lapses, which they might conceive 
could he relied 011. Mr. ((hinneiy thcJiiselves like ly to i ep.tii at a fiitin e 
lecommeitdod bis son, who executed peiiod wilh(/iit any danger of ilisco- 
the task so^mneh to the satisfaction of veiy. 

'Mr. Ro>'c, that he was frequently em- But as agent lo the colony of New 
ployed on occasions of the same de- ^oiiih Wales, and, we belicic, ;?s ma- 
scriptJon; and, in 01 dcr to be near at nager of some minor tiiisis, several 
hfuid/ got an office in the Treasury, rn ttiosider.able sums were voted directly 
which d; partment be was progressively to Mr. C'hiruieiy by the Iloii^'e of 
raised by his own ability and dili- (Jommons; and wc conceive that a 
gcilce, as well as bv the jiowei fill pa- ta^dlne^s to aermint for the applira- 
troiiage under which he cotnmenied tion of these sums first led to asiispi- 
and piirsiu'd his eaieer, till heatt.aiiicd cion of the deficiency; upon which he 
the high station of first cleik. load- was prcs*<cd repeatedly and'urgently 
dition to the office of chief cicik of for the returns, and was ultimately 
the Treasury, Mr. Chinnery had some driven to an avowal of the deficiency, 
iff the plantation agencies^ which arc and of the insufficiency of his mentis 
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to malcc it good. We Iiave not heard 
what is become of Mr. Chinnery him- 
self An extent from the Crown was 
forthwith issued for the seizure of his 
properly, wliicli, we understand, is 
estimated at about 30,000/. Tbe a- 
mouiit of the deficiency in his ac- 
counts is stated at 70,000/. He bad 
not brought them to audit for several 
yeais. The explanation given by Mr. 
Chinnery of tlie cause of the deficien- 
cy, is said tp the failure of spc< il- 
lations in tlie funds, entered into in 
conjunction with the late Mr. (iold- 
smid; a practice which, although .we 
believe strictly prohibited in all tl^e 
public ofiices, in as much as it is 
founded on and leads to an improper 
use, ajui an improper and dangerous 
disclosure of the more secict inielli- 
gence of government, is yet, we fear, 
not unfrc(picntly indulged in even by 
persons in higher situations than that 
of Mr. Chimiery. 

Tbe defalcation ofCbinnerv brings 
others to (he public recollection. — 
Hunt, late treasurer of the Oidnancc, 
and M. P. for Queenborough, about 
eighteen months ago found his way to 
America, with an unaccounted ba- 
lance in bis bands of above 92,000/. 
The loss sustained by a laid paMnaster 
of Marines, too, who is even still a 
gentleman of his Majesty’s bedcham- 
ber, is of much gi eater magiiftude, 
and would not now have been men- 
tioned by us, but for some circum- 
stances of aggravation winch we have 
learnt from a correspondent. Tbe 
Committee of Public Expenditure, by 
their fifth report, found that gentle- 
man deficient in his accounts up to 
1801, ill no less a sum than 2Gl,.!>07/. 
14s. 7d. leaving his accounts for the 
five years, from 1804 to I809, cntiiely 
out of question; 'these not having 
hoen then fintheuming, because Mr. 
Waters, who bad acted as under pay- 
master, was (as alleged at tbe time) 
either In America or in Portugal^ and 
the principal could not render such 
accounts before tbe leturii of In'* de- 
puty; upon which accounts, however, 
it was supposed (from the, previous 
practice of diawing by anticipation) 
that there was an ad .itioual d.eliciciicy 
of 200,000/. to 300,000/. inoic. Now, 
Mr. Waters, we learn, has been back 
in this, country for the last three years, 
aii.d living in the gicalest magnifi* 


ccnce and splendour, in a new man- 
sion, near Paddington, called Alpha- 
Manor-house, surrounded with very 
extensive pleasure-grounds, the build- 
ings and furnishing of which must 
have cost much more than 20,000/. 
(yet no word df the uniuvestigated 
accounts, or the deficient balances). 
And above all, the paymaster of the 
Maiines himself has, we are assured, 
very recently taken, and fitted up in 
a style of the greatest elegance and 
splendour, the house that the Duke, of 
Kent formerly lived in at Knights- 
liiidge, on which his Royal Highness 
■laid out between 40 and 50,000/. and 
actually left it because be cOuid not 
afthul to live in it! Is this credible^ 
If it is, it may be at least added, that 
it is not creditable. * 

From the twelfth report of tfie Com- 
mittee of Public Expenditure, it ap- 
pears that IFar howl’s defalcation in 
the Navy Pay Office remains at about 
5000/. He has absconded, and is there- 
fore outlawed. Of t]»e late Mr. Gold- 
smid’s defalcnljon, there yet remains 
due upwards of 200,000/ But one of 
the most flagrant cases is that of niy 
LordTYKAWLBY, late director of the 
Barracks and Board of Works of Ire- 
land. tiis son, Mr. CuFFE, w'as th© 
treasurer. The annual accounts from 
179fi to 1 803, at the tune of the break- 
ing up of the establishment, were not 
delivered in; and the sums of money 
issued to Mr. CiifTe on account dur- 
ing that period amounted to nearly 
two millions sterling. Notwith-stand- 
ing so many \eais have elapsed. Lord 
Tyrawley has never Vet been com- 
pelled to give in a •statement of his 
accounts. Applications have repeat- 
edly indeed been made to him; but 
on his requesting farther time, farther 
time bus been allowed hiirv 
not appear by the Ue|>ort that any set- 
tlement has yet taken place. Hifi 
lordship's son and treasurer, Mr.Cutfe,' 
has been lately called away by Dta^b; 
so that if the evidence be required, it 
cannot novv. be had • and, to crowii 
the whole, tills reluctant barrack di- 
rcctoi. Lord Tyiawley, is, at this very 
moment, in possession of an allowance 
of 2000/. a \eai, for \\h fadiful ser- 
vices when haiiack-mastei geneial I 
in June I8O9, Mi. Valentzms 
Joi4es, late commis.>aiy-geiK:ial in the 
West Indies, was .hi ought up to rc*» 
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ceive the judgment of the Court of whatever other proceedings might be 
King's Bench, having been found instituted, it w'as their duty to pass 
guilty of fraud and peculation to the such a sentence as would be likeU to 
amount of A7tt79^« being but a moiety prevent future peculation, and llien 
ofthesumof which the country had .adjudged him to be inipris»)ncd tbiee 
been defrauded by his collusion with years in his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate, 
Mr. Matthew HiooiNS. Mr. Jus- and to be incapacitated from serving 
tice Grose, after commenting upon his Majesty in future. The term of 
the enormity of the ofl'ence, said, that his imprisonment lias expired. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Openhiff of Drury Lane Theatre^ 

O N Satmday, the lOlIi in^t. the 
public cuiiosity to behold, ar- 
rayed, adorned, and illuminated, in 
all its scenic beauty and magni/iccoce, 
the interior of this gi eat theatre, about 
wliich so miTch had been said, so much 
CApccted, .so much promised, and so 
much reputedly performed, occasion- 
ed, naturally, a prodigious and tu* 
multua/y thmiig of all descriptions of 
persons, who, long hefore the doors 
were opened, licsct and blocked up all 
the avenues to them. 

Soeailyrs Q o’clock, regardless of 
the falling rain, which had alieady 
drenched them to the skin, a crow'd 
was collected about the entrances to 
the galleries and pit more than suffi- 
cient to fill them, and it was with 
great difficulty, and by very slow de- 
grees, that carriages could pass along 
Brydges street and lluasell-sticct.-^ 
Upen the doors being thrown open, 
at half-past five o'clock, tlic crush was 
dreadful, not only at the pit and gal- 
leries. but at the box entranre. wlieir. 
in vain, it was proclaimed, that every 
seat and place had l)cc-n pre- engaged. 
'The niulticude rushed in, and, in 
many instances, without any cere- 
mony, possessed themselves of places 
which had been, even many weeks, 
kept and engaged for others. 

At the })it door, particularly, the 
cries extorted by tiie vehemence of 
the pressure, were grievous and alarm- 
ing j and the beat was so oppressive, 
that, to iclieve or mitigate it, the win- 
dows were doomed to be stnashed. 

During this scone of tumult, pres- 
sine, ano alarm, the pickpockets were 
both vigilant and active; hut so, too, 
were the Bow-stiect otlkcis, by whom 
Rtany of thcpi were secured. As voon 
the confusion had a little subsided, 
and there was lcisui;c to view' the beau- 


ties of the place, a shout of cxnlt ^ion 
and applause was set up bv tbo^e hap- 
py 'spectators who felt themselves so 
comfortably seated; and well might 
they applaud and exult — for a scene 
so transccndcntly splendid, elegant, 
and magnificent, was scarcely ever 
hefore displayed in aBiitish theatre. 
Upon the rising of the curtain, wc be- 
held the whole of the company of per- 
formers collected on the stage, who 
immediately, in conceit with the or- 
chestra, sang God savr f/ie Kififf ! and 
afterwards Rnlc^ hnfMmua I hotli of 
w'hich patriotic and solemn demon- 
strations were enthnsiastically cheered. 

The vocal band being withdrawn, 
Mr. Klliston ndviDced to deliver that 
long-contemplated and aideiUly-ex- 
pected Ad^ditss, which was to twine 
aiound the brow of one selected and 
trtiirnj^bant bard the Apollonian 
wreath, to the dismay, discomfiture, 
and chagrin of a whole host of con- 
tending and di'-appointed authors.-— 
The following Address, written by 
Lord Byron, was then spoken: his 
LonMiip is well known as the author 
of some highly esteemed works. 

Annunss 

On the Opening of .Drury-ljonc Theatre, 
In one dread night our city saw, and 

SigljV.'l, 

Bowed to the dust, the Drama’s tower of 
pride ; 

In one short hour hcheld the blazing fane, 
ApoU5 sink, aud Shakspcarc cease to 
reign. 

Yc who beheld, oh sight ! admired and 
inovrned, 

Who.sc radinncti mock’d the nen it a- 
dornod ! 

Through eliMids of fire, the massy frag- 
ments riven, 

Like Israp.l’s pillar, chace tlie night from 
heaven. 
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S<iw the loDf' column of revolving flames 
Shake its red 'shadow o*cr the startled 
Thames, V 

While thousands, thronged around the 
burning dome, 

Sbrauk back appalled, ajid trembled foe 
their home ; 

As glared the voluinned blaze, and ghastly 
shone • 

The skies, with lightnings awful as their 
own ; 

Till MackeiiiiifT ashes and the loiieh' wall 
Usurped the Muse’s real 114 and marked 
her fall ; 

Say — shall this new' nor less aspiring pile. 
Reared, where onee rose the inii^hticst in 
our isle, • 

Know the same fa\our which the former 
knew, 

A shrine for Sliakspearc— worthy him and 
^uu 

Yes— it shall be — ^The magic of that 
name 

Defies the scythe of time, the loreh of 
flamcj 

On the same spot still consecrates the 
scene, » 

And bids the Drama be where she hath 
been 

This fabric’s birth nttesis the potent spell, 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, Hmv 
well ! 

As soars tins fane to emulate the last, 

Oh ! might we draw our omeiih i’rom the 
past, 

Some hour propitious to our prayers, may 
boast j 

Names »uch as hallow still the dome we 
lost. 

On Drury first your Sidpons’ thrilling art 
O’erwhelmed the gentlest, stormed the 
sternest heart ; ^ 

On DruiA, Garkick’s latest laurels 
grew : 

Here your last tears retiring Roscius 
drew , 

Sighed his last thunks, and wept his 
last ndieu. 

But still for living w it the wreaths may 
‘ bloom 

That only jrasie their odours o’er the tomb. 
Such Drury claimed and claims,— nor ^oU 
refuse 

One tribute to revive his slumbering mv-se. 
With garlands deck your ow n M unandek’s 
head ! 

Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead 1 

• 

Dear ane the da^’s w hicli made our an- 
nals bright, 

£rc Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to 
write, • (heirs 

Heirs to their labourSi like all high-born 
Vain of our ancestry qa they of theirs. 


While thus Reraembraoce borrows Bao- 
quo's glass 

To claim the sceptred shadows as they 

pa<;9. 

And we the mirror hold, where imaged 
shine 

Immortal names, emblazoned oa ons 
Pause— ere their feobler oflspnng you 
condemn. 

Reflect how hard the task to rival thoto^l 

Friends of the Stage — to whom both 

' players and plays 

Must sue alike for pardon, or for praise, 
Whose judging voice and eye idone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or reject, 
Jf e’er frivolity has led to fame. 

And made us blush that you torboj^ to 

* blame, 

If e’er the sinking stage could eoadescend 
To soothe the sickly taste, it dare not 
mend, ^ 

All past reproach may present sceijes re- 
fute. 

And eensurc, wisely loud, be justly mute ? 
Oh ! j-jnee your liat stamps the Drama's 
laws, * 

Forbear to mock us with misplac'd ap- 
plause. 

So pride shall doubly nerve the actor's 
powers, 

And reason’s voice be echoed back by 
ours 

This greeting o'er,— the ancient rule 
obey’d, 

Tlie Drama's honuigc by ber herald pai^ 
Receive our welcome too, — whose every 
tone 

Springs from our hearts and faip would 
win your own. 

7'hc curtain rises — may our stage unfolr? 
S<'eiics not iinworfhy Drury's days of old ! 
Britons our judges, nature for our guide, 
Still may we please — long, long may you 
preside. • 

The performers were greeted with 
rapturous applause, and the play 
(Hamlet) concluded amidst the en- 
thusiastic shouts of the audience. 


Lyceum Theatre, Strand. 

A West Wiiid^ or. Off for London. 

On the 29th iilt. this new musical, 
farce was produced, for the first time. 
The piece turns on the propensity of 
Sir Tohy JestalU to play mischievous 
tricks oil Ills friends and neighbours, 
which, when discovered, he denomi- 
natcs ;o^'r/f. Having sent his nephew* 
'Squire liichard^ a hundred miles olV, 
on a tool’s cij-aiid, the latter is ilettV- 
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Tnined to be even with him ; and in in the circumstance of a captain of a 
the spirit of hoaxing, be sends him a man of war having contracted a pri- 
letter, as if from the Herald’s Office, vaie marriage, and leaving his wife 
apprising hin) of his having been under a suspicion that she is only his 
created a Baron (an honour which he mistress. A swindler, who assumes 
had for many years aimed at), and re- the names of Schieiderkins (Mr. Ma- 
auiriiig his attendance on a certain thews), is employed to persuade the 
Jay, at the Brown Bear in Smithfield, wife of tlrtj captain that hei husband is 
where two gentlemen from tlie office dead, and for this purpose piocures a 
would meet him. By fictitious letters, paragiaph to that efi’ect to be put into 
Rucktkorn, IIatch7ncnt, and Scrape, ■the newsp<?pers. The discovery of this 
who exercise the callings of d(;ctor, villainy, and the re-union of the cap- 
undertaker. and barber, in the village tain and his wife, form the denouement 
where dwells, are also enticed of the plot. The siiboicliualc cliarac- 

by Richard to the same inn, ters of the piec e arc, (Mr. 

where, after some entertaining confu- Liston); the alderman, and ina.or 
sioM, an takes place. elect of a country hoi ough, at whose 

There is a great deal of lively dia- house the wile of ihc captain is pio- 
logue in this bagatelle. The chaiactcr fccted ; and his wifi , who is jealous of 
oiRucktkorn is neatly drawn; and his tlie attention shewn hy hei husband to 
principle of accounting fur every dis- their guest; a landlord of an inn, who 
temper, by the direction of the wind, assists to detect Schneiderkins in his 
has at least novelty to recommend it. knavery; and the boatswain and cox- 
The doctor conceives the wind; when swam of the captain’s ship, who ac- 
at north, to produce rheumatism^ — company him on shore. The versati- 
south, asthma — cast, bad eyes — and lity of the talents of Mathews are put 
west, madness. Hence arises the title to the test in a transfoi mation into the 
of the farce: as the wind \s U'cderh/ chai actors of a fien/m/i ac/ucir/icrtr, an 
when he unexpectedly meets all his Jrislman, an old Scotch'woman, and 
friends, who have simultaneously set Adam Crump, a veiieiablc old man 
* off for London,’ he considers insanif// of 80. 

as the cause of their jouiney. The 7'his f.iece has been evidently vviit- 
equkoque at the Brown Beai is very ten for the purpose of displaying the 
happy — but wcshould recommend the. abilities of Mr. Mathews as a mimic; 
omission of some of the jests between an:l so far the end was answered. 'I’lie 
the doctor and undertaker — they are merit here belongs to him: Mr. Dib- 
tpo numerous, and become tiresome, din has produced a skeleton, but it 
The piece was very favourably rc- Remained for Mr. Mathews to give it 
ccived till near its conclusion, and flcsli, blood, an4>ipirit. With respect 
had the pel formers been more jicifect, to the farce, gcneiailv, it possesses as 
we do not think it would have e.xpe- much merit as is to be found in the 
ricnccd any disapprobation. luirncious productions of the same 

Mr. Ox berry, as Dr. Buckthorn, aU species with which the stage teems 
thou.gh he undertook the chaiactcr, during the season, and which, at its 
which was originally intended for Mr. termination, aie no moie heard of.— 
Lovegrove, at a very short notice. The only novelties the piece presents, 
rendered 'it highly entertaining. — consists of a few observations oil the 
Messis. Penson and Smith, as Scrape changes to which the puhlic-hous^ 
and Hatchment, upheld the dignity of signs arc liable, (the idea taken fioin 
their respective trades with much iiu- one of (ioldsmith’s Essays) which were 
mour. Peter, a Yorkshire servant, well received; and the character of 
could not have been better supported Carroll, a seaman, whose organs of ut- 
than by Mr. Knighf, who was loudly tciancc having been injured by a 
encored in a very good comic song. wound, js obliged, instead c'f speaking, 

■ — ■■■■ to communicate his thought.^ by sing- 

CovENT Garden Theatre. ing. The character is founded on a 
SchneiderKim. well-knowm story in'Jbe M///er. — The 

On the 19th inst. this new farce was performers maJe the most of their 
produced, attributed to the pen of respective parts, and the piece was 
Mr*T.Dibdin. of it consists given out for a second repicseutation. 
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A t Windlestonc, Durbain, in the 
72d year of his age. Sir John 
Eden, Bart, eldest brother to Lord 
Auckland and Lord Henley. His loss 
will not only be much lamented by 
his afHictcd family and friends, but 
will also be felt by the whofe county, 
in which he has long been respected 
and beloved forhis useful benevolence 
and hospitality. He was formerly its 
representative in Parliament, and has 
been for nearly fifty years an active 
magistrate and chaiiman of the quar- 
ter session. 

At Chester, a short time since, 
within a few days of each oilier, Mr. 
and Mrs. Boyce, the former aged R8, 
and the latter 87. They had been 
married and lived together upwards 
of Co years; in the course of which 
time, except in a solitary instance of 
one night, they had never slept but 
under the same roof. 

On the 9th ult. at the Mote, near 
Maidstone, of a tvphus fever, the 
Right Hon. the ("ol^tess of Rom- 
ney, wife of the present Eail, and 
daughter and only child of William 
Morton Pitt, Esq. M.P. 

At Applcdore, DorsehhiiV, aged 
7*2, Mrs.- Elizabeth Hogg, relict <»f 
the late Thomas Hogg, E-^q. To the 
poor she was a libeial benefactor. *As 
an acquaintance and friend, and in 
ail her intcrcour'se with society, her 
conduct was marked liv a steady ad- 
boience to the princijiles of religion, 
tlic duties of virtue, and the jiiaciice 
of good actions. As a wife, a mother, 
and a wkiow, (the latter of which she 
had been many yeais) !.he shone a 
bright cssamplc of these chaiacleis; 
hut more particular Iv eminent in that 
of the mother, being pos'-e^sed of the 
warmest affection towaids a son and 
daughter, w'hoin she was longypaied 
to hiess and cherish hy evciy tender 
assiduity, and which they with ^ all 
their care and fondness vainly en- 
dcavoured to repay. .She was their 
guide, friend, and protector. 

At his scat, at Packington. the 
Eabl oi'AYLsroRD. His lordship, 
after eating a,^‘jcarty supper, and the 
usual performance of his devotions, 
svent to bed qii Tuesday the 20th iuit. 


and was in (he course of the«i|;t}t at- 
tacked by the gout in his stomachy 
which caused his death. His lordship 
is succeeded in bis title and estates by 
hi.s son. Lord Guernsey. 

At Hertford, on the l6tb inst. Ba- 
roness Dimsdale, in the Slat year 
of her age. 

On the 17th inst. aged 26, Marv, 
the* wife of Mr. T. Edwards, of Saffron 
Walden, Since .J.inuary last, ^he had 
l>€eti bereft of her father, her mother^ 
and her child, so that her family ha* 
now to lament the loss of four of its 
»mcrnl)crs in the shoit space of nine 
months. 

On the l.Oih inst. at his house at 
Ilalybury, near Hertford, Moolvey 
Meer Atidool a LI, a nativ^e of 
Lucknow, in the E.ist Indies, and a 
Piofcssoi ofOnenlal Liteiaturc in the 
Collc^ founded by the lion. East 
India Company at llalybuiy. 

At Cambiiilge, on the 17 th inst. 
Ml. F. Hodson, many years printer 
and proprietor of the Candmdgc Cfiro* 
tilde. 

On theCth at Keith*hall,N6itli 
Piiitain, ihe Right Hon. Wm. Keith, 
Lari of Kiutore, Loid Invciary, and 
Lord Faulconer, of llaalkcrtown. He 

succeedetl in his titles and estates 
by his eldest son, Anthony, now Karl 
of Kiutore. 

On the iQtirinst. Mr. N. Mercer, 
of W est Diayton, Middlesex. Zealous 
iu the p.-^oseciiticu of his coiicerus, he 
vas inspecting his premises, when a 
sudden gu^t of wimi forcing open a 
door he fell against a railing, which 
giving way, piecipitated him a height 
of twelve led. He lingered j^hree 
hours, and then expired. ^ 

On the iGlh inst. an in pensioner 
of Chelsea Hospital; after seeing a 
coffin placr d in an hcaise, at Knights- 
bridge, I clued to a house near tin' 
spot — sat down, and iiistaiilly tixpired. 

Lately, as Mr. Wilson, a rcsirlent 
in, and dcpvity ticasuier of Chelsea 
flospital, was tiansjding business at 
one of the offices in the Flospital, he 
was t.akcn with an apoplexy about 
one o'clock, and expired between three 
and foui o'clock in the afternoon. 
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On the 19th inst. at Richmond, 
the Countess Dowaceh of King- 
ston. 

On the SQd inst. at Aubertles, near 
Sudhnryi die s'eat of his brother-in- 
law, after a lingering illness, and in 
the G6th year of his age, Thomas 
Hammersley, ESq. banker in Lon- 
don ; a man most eminent for every 
Christian virtue. 

At Alford, Lincolnshiie, Mrs- G. 
Gatehouse, in the lOlst year of her 
age. She actually cut new teeth 
about two years since, and regained 
her faculties till A\ithiiiafcw weeks 
of her death. 

On the 1 1th July, .Ikssik Aspasia^ 
the wife of I'led. W . Campbell, Esq. 
ot Darbreek, in Argylcshire, and of 
Woodlan^ds, in Suricy. She was 


daughter to W. T. Caulfield, Esq. 
of fiahandaff, in Ireland, by Jessie, 
daughtei; to James, the third Lord 
Rutiu'en.— — The patience and the 
mildness with which she endured a 
very long and most painful illness, 
brought on by a succe«-sion of anx- 
ieties, excited the admiration of all 
who behefd them. Through life she 
possessed* and practised every virtue 
that ciin adorn the character of a wife, 
a relation, or a friend, and by all who 
were acquainted with her, will ever be 
most tenderly and affcclionately la- 
mented. In manners, she was fasci- 
fiating, «ind in person, lovely ; yet the 
benignity of her countenance hut very 
imperfectly expressed the still more 
beautiful qualities of her heart and 
mind. 


STA’l'K OF PUIUaC AFFAIRS. 

A filSSOLL'l ION of l*ailfament kingdom, exactly in tlie same manner 
used to be considered as a pre- as destruction was brought on France, 
lude to every species of riot and di^- (rcnnany, Spain, and Italy. Butabove 
sipation, and the nation was said by all, one circumstance cast a dreadful 
foreigners to run mad once in seven gloom over the market for seats in 
year^j. Such extravagant scenes Parliament, and diminished their va- 
were not iilayed at this time, but wc lue to whiit the wretches in high life 


cannot theielore congratulate our- 
selves, that tliecouiitiy ha^ completely 
recovered its seii'-cs. Sevcial ciicum- 
stanccs have concurred to prodiK n the' 
en’ert. 'i’bc la'vs iclaiivc to clcctioius 
have thrown dilliculiics in the way of 
treating electois, whith have been 
enforced on petitions to the House, 
and this has produced a gi eater degree 
of caution and ciicumspcction. 'I’hc 
times, wliicli *|siiu h every body, have 
1 also made money moic scarce in that 
class, which was accustomed losquan- 
der it in depiaving the people, and 
endeiavonring to niako tlie lower as 
base and^vile as the upper classes. 
The distresses of tlie times liAvc also 
brought on sciious icflcctions in Niany 
breasts, on the coTiditioiiof the n.Htion, 
which are peiccived hv suhsei iptions 
to biblc societies and institutions for 
the education of the pcjor. jVlany in 
the higher and middle classes begin tio 
feel, tliat righteousness exaltelh a na- 
tion, and sin is the depression of 
people: that the uickedness of bri-i 
beryaiul con upiion, which has brought 
us into our presfiU state, if suftered 
to go on, will be the overthrow of this 


call nolliing. This was the uncertainly 
of the fturation of the next Parlia- 
ment. Two thousand pounds was 
thoiiglit a great pi Ice, for what, in 
otlfcr circumstances, would have 
fetched seven; arid those venal bo- 
roughs, where the electors are accus- 
tomed to sell themselves, coidcl with 
great diHiculty find candidates to sport 
tlieir luoiu^v on so fickle a tenure. 

This little change in the state of 
seats IS of no other consequence to the 
oligarchy, by which the nation is go- 
vcineil, than that some of its members 
do not pocket so much cash as they 
expected: the gcnci:il system reiyiains 
the same, and the j)eopIe, or we should 
rather say the couutiv, is not at all 
the better foi tlie depreciation of the 
stajjs in St. Stephen's chapel. Yet 
there have been noble instances of a 
vising spirit, just enough to shew 
England what it might be, if the 
country acted up to thethcoiy of its 
conbiitiition, and the system of the 
borough holdcis was destroyed, by 
not permitting any place to send 
members to pailianieut which had 
nut at least a thousand v 6 tcrs. West-i 
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minster, intowliichso m iicli confusion 
M'as constantly tfiiown by the con- 
tentions of the hijjher classes, who 
used the lower ihcie|y as they do iheir 
horses at Newiuaiket, only with less 
value and esteem for them: West- 
minstei presented a sight, which will 
be rcmembereil in hIstol^, wlien the 
triumph of the oligarchy {s complete, 
and the country is sunk into tliat eu- 
thanasia predicted by Hume, — a mo- 
narchy and the ascendancy of the 
military over the civil government. 

' Ifi Westminster, a number of inde- 
peiidrnt hoiisc keepcis lia\c a^-sociated 
for the noble purpose of jneserving 
tlie freedtun of election, and of send- 
ing to PailianieiU members free of art 
expense. their cxci lions, a true 
sphil has been infused into this popu- 
lous city ; and on the dav of election 
its iuluihitants were assembled toge- 
ther, not to witness the usual .NCeiies of 
riot and confusion, hut to licar in a 
dignitied statement what were tlic du- 
ties of repi csentativps and eieetois, 
and to cxcrci'c their free and iinhias- 
sed judgment in the important privi- 
lege they v^’crc about to esercise, 'These 
duties wcje pointed cjiit to them in a 
most impressive manner by Mr.vSturch, 
^n inhabitant of long standing In the 
city, dignilied hv his talents, liis know- 
ledge of the constitution of liis coun- 
try, his independence, and Iiis intc-> 
gritv. At the close of a <peccfij far 
<.ijpciioi to the long- wi iidcd oialoiical 
declamations of St. Sleplien's chapel, 
he ])iopo'«ctl the higlily-resj)ected 
name of Sir I'rancis Bunlelt. It is in 
vain for us to attempt to de^ciihe the 
feelings which it inspiied. Only one 
soul animated the assembly ; and when 
the lapturous acclamations of praise 
wcie over, Loid Cochiane was pio- 
posed, and leceivci vith inaiks of 
iiiglp approbation. No otliei name 
was mentioned. Tbe^e twe* citi/cns 
wcie elected, not in the usual inannoi 
as candidates, for neiilier appealed at 
the place, but as pen.ons selected :vs ht 
to cxcrcl^e the chaige of icinescufa- 
tives. '^Tbc whole was over in lesstliaii 
two hoiiis; and, instead of the out- 
rages usually committed, by> a mob 
III taking Jn and tearing away the hust- 
ings, they weie reiupvcd by the pro- 
j)Netors wilhdut the loss of a plank, 
and the meeting broke up with the 
liappy lefleclion, that they had done 
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their duty to the country.— We can- 
not omit here one remark in Mr. 
Sturch's speech on the hill for septen- 
nial Parliaments, wdiosc authors, he 
very justly said, deserved to have been 
transported. In this sentiment we 
join most cordially with him j and| as 
in the services "of the church, they 
have one for the prctcndetl martyrdom 
ofCharlc^:, and another for the gun- 
powder-plot, we would have a day of 
solemn feist a]>pointed to commemo- 
rate the abominable act of representa- 
tives hciraving ilieir trust, and laying 
tlie foundation of that corruption, 
w'liich is now as notorious as the sun 
at noon day. 

Prev iriusly to ilic election, Sir Fran- 
cis addiesscd his late constituents in a 
solemn Ictfei, in winch he placed in 
true and striking colourc ihe>tate of 
the icpiesentation of the country. — 
Ills letter descive*^ to he read and pie- 
seivxd in cvciy family of the united 
kinj^om. Facts arc placed strongly 
betore our eves, which no one can 
deny, nor can one doubt, that from 
the system, which he deplores, the 
greatest evils Tmi',t befall the country. 
A change of ministry, lie properly ob- 
serve*', is of small conseijucncc. “The 
present are just ns good as any of tbeic 
piedectssors, dimiigthe present iXMgn, 
or as aiiv that aie likely to succeed 
them. 7'he fault is not in the indivi- 
duals, but in (be system : a system 
uiidei whit ii no nation evei did or 
can jirospei ; a system of the ino.st in- 
famous and complicated coi i iiption.” 
In anotlur jdace he ol>seive‘-, “In 
fact, the whole of the gvil aiises here. 
'They who vote lb(' money aie ''ome. 
way oi <ilher iiiteiested in the expen- 
diture of It. I'lie small number vt 
iuilependent nun have no weight at 
all.” Is till', the fact, or is it not >— 
If it is, can we wondei at the siate- 
inent of the* woi lb y har(>nct. “ How 
ait' we the bettei lor ilie noble strug- 
gles of niir Ibicf.itlieis against aibi- 
trarv power iu the king, if we (.an 
eudine it in rnncli worse batVh, that 
ot our fellow sul)jci»s^ llow IS the 
llock tlio^'beitcr for being ^afe tuun the 
wolf, if they are devoured by tlie very 
dogs placed to dei'ciid them'* U’ hat 
avails resi^jting the licui to fall into the 
jawsofihc jackall? to liavc pinioned 
the eagle's wing, to berome the sport 
and prey cjf daws and kites r*’ 

Q X 
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to hh ecclesiastical officers, under the 
name of bishops, to assemble their 
people in the churches, to ebaunt 
prayers “ conformabfy to the usage 
of the church in such circumstances.** 
The reasons for this particular assem- 
blage are found in the passage of the 
Nfemen, the Dwina, (he lioryslhenes, 
and the combats of Mohilow, the 
Dris^a, Polotsk, Ostrowno, Sinolen- 
sko, and the battle of Moskwa. All 
these afford so many respective rea- 
sons for addressing •* thanks’* (to 
■whom?) “to the God of armies!* 
and in consequence mvriads of people 
will be assembled in France to cele- 
brate events, in which they are so 
little interested, and to encourage 
each other in the strange notions, 
lhat they arc ofte? ing up an acceptable 
service to fJ^od. How little do they 
think, tlhit, if they rcallv were what 
they profess to be, Chiistians, their 
meetings must be mournful for the de- 
struction of so many of their fc^^ow 
creatures; and that in a Christian 
chuich, prayers and piaiscs are ad- 
dressed to him, of whom it is empha- 
tically said, God is lo.vc. 

From the field of battle Bonaparte 
marched to Mosco^v, meeting, it 
should seem, with little or no resist- 
ance; foi bis next bnlletin is address- 
ed from tins cit>, of which he took 
possession on the 14th at midnight, 
and his imperial quarters were esta- 
blished ill the Krcniliu, the interior 
of tkc city. This town was once of 
very great extent, and even now is 
said to be about twenty- lour miles in 
eircumfeicuce. The Kremlin may 
be called its ciftidel, being foitified; 
anc! it contains sevc-ral j)alaecs, nine 
cathedrals, foig pari'*h chinches, and 
severalother public buildings. Around 
this may be said to be three towns, 
which are of^ circular form, each being 
separated from the other by- walls, 
but alt the buildings are chiefly 
wood. We may judge of the place 
by the niivnbcT of 1 I 3 , chnrchej., which 
were estimated at sixteen hundred, 
most of them magniflcently decoiated, 
and maintaining a va^t number of 
idle priests, who, when peifoiming 
their idolatrous sei vices, weie diessecl 
in most magnificent vcslmenls. 

Here then, in the middle of the 
great city of the autocrat, stood the 
Einpejor of the French, cottlcnipla- 


ting his conquests: but we are told, 
that complete anarchy prevailed in 
the city, drunken murderers were 
running through its dififerenf quarters, 
setting fne to them, and all the fire 
engines had been conveyed away by 
the late governor, so that the flames 
were desolating and devouring this 
gieatand fint city. The next bulle- 
tin paints in more horrid colours the 
devastation produced by the wTetched 
baibarians. Without regaid to sick 
or wounded, to property of any kind, 
t^e^c miserable wretches carried fire 
with them every where, destroying 
fatl^crs, inotheis, brothers, sisters, 
houses, palaces, churches, and pre- 
sc*nting to the French in the Kremlin 
oceans, as it were, of flames around 
tbom in every direction. There was 
no possibility of putting a stop to 
the ravages of this destructive ele- 
ment. To do the enemy an injury, a$ 
they thought, these ‘•tupid and sense- 
less barbarians inflictcil the most 
giievous wound on their frieiub, or> 
their country. The mischief they 
have done is incalculable. IJpwaida 
of 200,000 people inav be computed 
to have been deprived of I heir homes. 
Barbarous, foohsb, and detectable aa 
tliis action was, persons have been 
found in England to justify it, and it 
lia.s been spoken of with applause in 
our public papers. So little do the 
advoi^ates for war and its ho:rors 
think f the duties imposed on us 
toward' our riicmie<J. What could 
they have done woise towaids Russia 
than to burn down its towns: but the 
miserable inhabiiatUs of this extensive 
enipiie have been kept in ignorance 
and superstition, and the burning of 
llieir idols by lliemselvcs may be a 
prelude to their forming juster no- 
tions of leligion and of liberty. 

Fiom Ml scow we naturally turn our 
eyes to Fetersburnh, the seat of the 
autocrat, and Lord Cathcart has given 
us a desciiption qf a scene thcie, 
which will not soon be forgotton in 
the annals of diplomacy. He congra- 
(ulatc's himi-elf in his dispatch tr go- 
veriimrnt, on opening his correi^pou- 
dence with the joyful news of the vic- 
tory of the Russians fc>ver the Fiencb, 
which was communicated to him by a 
special message from the autociat. fl 
arrived, fortunately it seems, on his 
name- day, which is kept with great 
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solemnity^ by the court, wlio, on this 
occasion/were assembled at the prin- ■ 
cipal church to be witness of the 
mummery displayed bv the priests ou 
these occasions. To t^ive additional ' 
lustre to the day, and to spread uni- 
,veisal joy over the city, the account 
of the battle of Moskwa was read to 
the infatuated audience, and rcctfivcd 
-witli all the tumultuous joy and excla- 
mations of rapture that might be ex- 
pected in so barbarous an assemblage. 
The gloi) of the Russian empire was 
raised bv the complete overthiow of 
the blench, 'and our ambassador was 
deluded by the report. What could 
be expected but that the next dispatch 
from the army would announce the' 
"capture of Bonaparte himself, and the 
conveyance of his followers to the 
dieary regions of Siberia. How were 
they prepared to hear, when it could 
not he concealed, that the enemy was 
in possession of the ancient capital of 
the emjiirc, nr rather of its ruins; that 
in Moscow, in whf<‘])*iliey gloiiecl, the 
Emperor of the Fi (uch was giving the 
laws, and that their own countrymen 
had been the bitterest enemies of 
their country ! 

Two reports have since been re- 
ceived in this country, one fioin Lord 
('’alhcait, stating the admirable posi- 
tions of the Russian aiinies, and the 
other from the Viencli, in a bulletin,* 
which merely mentions that they*aie 
reposing after tlieir fatigues, and eii- 
joying good quaitcis in Moscow, 
wheic they are daily making discove- 
ries of provisions and clothing, pre- 
sejved in vaults under ground, ;ind 
untouched by the flames. We might 
mention anoiher report, which seem- 
ed to us fai more credible than any 
thing advanced by Lord Cathcart, 
and tins was, that the autocint was ilc- 
posefJ, and the nobles of Russia had 
submitted toBonapaite. Tbis report 
was universally scouted in town; hu4, 
if it was prematuie, we cannot antici- 
pate anv other result liom thi^^var. 
As soon as tlie Fieneh are in motion 
again, which will be on the setting in 
of the frost, .wc expect notliing else 
but a coniinuaticn f>f victory*on their 
sidpj th^ bar ha I ia ns making a stout 
bu«. ineffectual resistance, 'flie march 
to Petershurgh will not appal hinV 
who has pii&sQcl {in army and cannon 
over the Alps, and made a winter’jj 
campaign on the shoits of the Baltic, 


-r-To add to the misfortunes of 
'Russia, the Persians are pressing upon 
them on the south, where, with tho 
assistance of the English, the arint 
of the Asiatics have been success* 
ful. But as peace lias been made 
between Turkey and Russhi, hopes aro 
entertained that •the Ottomans wiU 
turn thcii arms against the French | 
and, in fact, nothing is too absurd tO 
be advanced to check the progress 
of the conqueror, whose plam aCJF 
formed and executed on very difterettf 
principles from those of his enemies^ 

Much has been said of the co-opet 
ration of Sweden, whose forty thou* 
sand men were to cioss the Baltic, and 
destroy the French in their rear. Bui 
whilst the tardy arrangemci\ts wert 
going on for this force, Isonaparfe was 
pieparing a hundred thouland Poles, 
ardent to avenge their wronjjS, and 
punish the ji.cohinii that had, in so 
disgraceful a manner, made the parti- 
tion fif Poland. Here is seen the art 
of the French emperor, which he has, 
in .common with other great con- 
querors, that having conquered, he 
enlists the nations in his own cause* 
and this is not done without at least 
some specious argument in his favour. 
1'hus, in Poland, he has rescued a 
tion from the horrible Jacobinical con- 
spiiacy under which it has so long 
groaned, and in Spain destroyed the 
Inquisition. England makes her boast 
of attempts for the deliverance of Eu- 
rope; but the true wav of understand- 
ing what is meant by this deliverance, 
istostatc, in two columns, the diflfei'- 
ent advantages gained bv the subject, 
by being under bis old* rnastci, or the 
new government and laws of Bona- 
paite (le who who could and would 
slate this faiily, would correct many 
eijors in the manifestos of all paitiei. 

Lord Wellington is ths gciieralit- 
simo of the Spanish as well as the 
English forces. The Cortes is not, 
however, lemovcd to Madrid, but its 
laws aie there current against those 
who have accepted olHces under the 
Callo-Kpanish king. It is not ceitatn 
that the retort courteous may not be 
i>iade on those who atcepU-offices un- 
der their authority, and the diibioji» 
Bouihtu), whom "they have set up in 
the life time of his father, the righlful 
sovereign. The possession of .Spain 
is now divided nearly equally between* 
the contending p^rlics; the Fic^cl^ 
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have the inorth and the eastern parts, 
the Enp^lish the middle and the west- 
ern. The French army under vSoult 
is stroll", and nothin{» c an he effected 
against it, till the grneialissimo has 
destroyed the army of the north, lie 
has, unfortunately, met with a check 
at Burgos, for the‘castle has made a 
gallant resistance, and put hors de com- 
almost as innny assailants as there 
are soldiers in the defence of the place. 
This gives time for the organization of 
laaimont's armv, and another battle 
may hee:ipected. (^onsideiahle rcin- 
forcemcnt.s arc gone out to Lnid Wel- 
lington, amongst whom aic the life 
guards, who have not been employed 
for many yeais. hut whose services in 
the field will, we have no doubt, je- 
store their ancient reputation. 

A glimjfee of hope has broken out, 
of a lesloration of obedience to the 
mother country ^n ]iait of the old 
world, hut we do not believe that it 
will ovenTually he of any consequence. 
The inhabitants of the Caraccas have 
suffered under an awful dispensation 
of Piovidence, and Miranda’s govci n- 
ment seems to have been conducted 
more on the revolutionary principles 
he learned at Paris, than as became a 
freeman leading his countrymen to 
liberty.— In the end he has disgusted 
all parties; and superstition seizing 
the minds of the people, they aie said 
to be returning to their ancient yoke. 
A change mav take place for a little 
fifrir, hut we do not apprehend there 
id either wisdom enough in tlieCoitcs, 
or firmness in the Ameiicans, to make 
this change peimanent. In other 
parts of the Spanish colonics the in- 
fluence of the mother country is near- 
ly annihilated. An eflnrt was made 
in 1*5 favour at Buenos Ayres, which 
ended in the execution of the princi- 
pal persons engaged in the conspiracy. 
Lima, Peru, an<l Mexico, will, ere 
long, SIM prise the world with their 
new constitutions. 


The war with the United i^ates has 
had a strange beginning. The sur- 
lender of an Ameiican army lo a far 
inferior force without striking a blow. 
‘The Americans enleicd Upppr C,’a- 
nada; the English general mustered 
what foices he could, consisting of 
Indians, militia, and regulars, march- 
ed to the* eqemy, and received the 
terms of , capitulation, by which all 
the American armv became piisoners 
of war. Thus ended the first cam- 
paign, which the Ameiican general 
had openeil with such pomp of words, 
and vain-gloi ions bojsis. To b . lance 
Uiis victory, the States hav c destroyed 
one of our fiigates, and taken the 
Clew pri'^oners ; hut their privatecra 
have made gicat inioads on our trade. 
This i.s the chief way in which they 
can annoy us. As to oui selves, wq 
cannot derive any possible good from 
the conflict. We are gratifying Bo- 
napaite by the war which employs 
part of our maiitime foKO, is ruinous 
to our commeice on the Atlantic; 
prevents the* consumption of our ma- 
nufactures by eight millions of per- 
sons, descended fiom the same slock, 
and speaking the same language as 
oniscives; and holds out the strange 
sight of the deliverers of Europe en- 
gaged in'hosiiliiies with the only na- 
tion in the world that boasts of its li- 
berty. This war, indeed, is the fruit 
of fhe unhappy principles maintained 
in this country, vliich did not allow 
to the Americans what we should have 
insisted upon had we been in their 
circumstances. The war, however, is 
nat popular in America, and some ad- 
inirahle remonstrances have been 
made against it; remonstrances, in 
which the odious nature of war in ge- 
ncial is insisted upon, and an appeal 
is made to what is little known in lEn- 
rope, our feelings as men, as biethrcn, 
and as Christians. May this sjiirit 
e^nninuc to increase till tlie beastli- 
ness of war is seen in its true colours 1 
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HISTORICAL 

Westminster Election. 

T he following letters have passed 
between the Committee appoint- 
ed to conduct the election foi this city 
and their representatives. The reso- 
lutions of the General Meeting on the 
rf»th inst.* at the Crown and AiichOr, 
had been previously tiansmitted to 
$ir Traiicis Burdett and Lord Coch- 
nme 


CHRONICLE. 

Tu Sir Francis Buudktt, Bart, 
j1>t.P.J'or tiui Lily of ' frcstnnnsla\ 

Sir, — I n announcing to you that 
you have^hcen again returned to Par- 
liament for the city of Wcstminsteiv 
wc can no't suppress the satisfaction we 
feel in observing llie steady, though 
slow advance of ])ublic opinion, mia- 
iiifestcd in the disposition of the clcc- 
tois of Westminslcr to do their duty 
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to themselves and their coontry-^to 
th^ utter dismay of aU parties, and the 
destruction of the formerly ovcrwhelnn 
iug influence of base^ corrupt, and 
^ inuimotts administrations, who have 
merely regarded the ruling, not the 
benefiting the nation who tiave con- 
sidered power as, every thing — the 
peace, prosperity', and happiness of 
the people as nothing. 

We would williugly ** spare you 
the morti heat ion of passing a painful 
life in undignified efforts to stem the 
torrent of corruption." But when we 
contemplate the effects produced in 
this great city, exemplified as they 
now are, in the return of yourself and 
your late worthy colleague, without 
expense, or personal trouble ; without 
com inuiif cation with either, and with- 
out* a struggle — when we hear from 
various places, that the people, rous- 
ing from their apathy, are endeavour- 
ing to imitate the example of West- 
minster, we cannot but indulge the 
hope, that at the next election, better 
informed by precept, by example, and 
by experience, they will so exert them- 
selves, that the ** torrent of corrup- 
tion" may no longer be irresistible, 
nor your honourable and manly efforts 
be ** unavailing" in promoting the 
happiness of your country * 

By order of the committee for con- 
ducting the election for t^p efty 
and liberty of Westminster, ap- 
pointed at a public meeting of 
electors, friends to purity of 
election, on Monday, the 6th of 
October, 1812. 

S. Brooks, Chairman. 
CommUtee Room, 38, King-otreot, 
Cbvent-garden, 9th Oct. 1812. 

[A letter to the same^ effect was 
written to Lord Cochrane.} 

Oi^ordpct. 19, 1812. 
DearSif,— I found your very Bat- 
tering letter on my return here from. 
Tiverton, The noble bchaviqur of 
the electors of W wtipinf ter towards 
me, makes it impossible for "me to re- 
fuse^ apy exertion in my powei^ which 
they may think advahtags^ui. The 
enclosed answer you will; have th« 
goodness to epmmunicate* 

Yours very sjpmely, 

F. BvaoitT. 

To Mr. Smitoil Brooks. 

Universal Mao* Vol. XVIIL 


To tko , 

OentlemeiL-^lt is 

me to be insensible to the ejslfwIBf 
nary mark of confidence 
you have recently honoured met' 
although 1 am thei'c^ again pbilm' 
In an arduous and difiicull situllifilir 
from which I should gladly 
drawn, 1 cannot, under such 
refuse to undertake the forlolha 
of comhatiiii^ that wide-sbreddih^^ij^^ 
ruptioD, which teems almeti 
vert the severity of satire, 
to be corrupted is the shamaT 
mere matter of fact^ or, at Idast^th' 
give room to suppose such to be the" 
prevailing opinion. Nothing, there*, 
lore, remains’ for the friends of their! 
country, but to stand it outas longhs 
they can, prepared, at glh times, ta' 
make as decent an exit as ttfeir ene*' 
mies will permit 

Gentlemen,— The small portion! 
wb'ibh remains of the real repmenta-! 
tron of the people (the sole constitu- 
tional guardian of our liberty and pro* 
perty) is now confined to the coonties 
and great towns; and even in theip, 
for the most part, government pa- 
tronage, places, pensions, promises, 
threats, and the various methods 
practised at elections, render'an un-> 
corrupt body of electors no more to 
he expected tliao an uncorrupt Par* 
liamefit. ' - . ' 

I may, however, Gentlemen, be al-' 
lowed to say, without incurring* the 
suspicion of flattery, that your con- 
duct forms a shining exception; a 
conduct unparalleled in the annals of 
this, or, perhaps, anyr other coiioUys 
provitig to demon.stration the Mse- 
hood of those malignant assefipbsof 
unprincipled men for traitorous ends, 
that the great mass of the nation if 
corrupt, and that reform ji, tfaerelbrei^ 
neither desirable nor attainable. This 
outrageous doctrine, invented by. 
knavery to palliate plunder, you have* 
nobly confuted, and furnjihed a prte* 
tical and Unanswerable ’ argument dn 
favour of freedom of election.' 

Gentlemen, t]be revolution png 
honest line securing to the peop(a 
ffeedotn of election, would have bpen^ 
worth more tbaii.aiyi that tediouf^m^^ 
tentatious display.^ pnntdpias^lINfc 
objects set forth, but neyef nro|(y 
tided for, by theBillofRi^ts. 

«W 
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I would fajn hope, tlifttjhe example 
given by tbe'ekcton of Westminster, 
miglit encourage other places still to 
contend for that small portion of in- 
depc^^e which yet remains in the 
country; and thereby keepalive, at 
least in tlie remembrance of their 
countrymen, their ancicn^ constitu- 
tional rights to full, fair, and free re- 
presentation of the people in Parlia- 
ment, their only quiet and peaceable 
lecurity at all times for their ri^ts 
and prop^ty, against the despotism 
add-pluiraer of the few. 

For these purposes you shall always 
find me, either in or out of Parliament 
remy to lay down my life. 

Gentlemen, have received the 
highest hoiiQui* 1 can receive, and the 
best rewai'd-^the approbation of those 
who trusted pae, on ibe expiration of 
the tnisOr 

That I should have, and that the 
electors of Westminster should think, 
that 1 have conducted myself iv' it 
with .honour and integrity, will be a 
never failing source of satisfaction to 
me, iis lon£ as the powers of recol- 
lectioo shall remain to, 

Gentlbmen, your most affectionate 
and devoted servant, 

Francis ©uuDETT, 
I6fk Oct, ms, 

\Sf Pwtmm-squoire, Oct. 14, fill 2. 

Dear Sir, — You will oblige me by 
bdndidgthe tnclosQd to the comm^tee 
fofconduotrng the election for West- 
mitiBter. 

Bdtevemcj WnX^ely yoar’s, . 

■ '”<?OCHRAKt'. 

Tb 

'GenflemeUrr^Being unable to con- 
yhyiiLWord^ the sensations t experi- 
enC0»in reflecting on the manner in 
^kili you. hitve returned me to Par- 
lialueHttl shall Leave it to you who 
ape eapalfle of ^uch acts, to estimate 
mi^feeiings. 

^ iPermit ;m^» bowever, in acknow- 
ledging tpe receipt of your jetter of 
the lQtb.lo;tant,,^pd transmitted to 
me^foura. your .committee, io fr*ds-. 
piifabtflebny ottt alttenticm, to oflbr 
• ihy coagratuhiutits.o'n the efrhet \\bich 
. 1^'iflrtsady bm iiyeduced by ex- 
alii)fle^t by )^u, op former occh- 
sidn, td the ektidts. of the tJai<ed 


Kingdom, and to anticipate, that on. 
every future recurrence to the elective 
franchise, the noble principle for 
which you are contending will be fdlf 
more strongly, and that ** the people, 
rousing from their apathy,*’ will imi- 
tate the city of Westminster iii the 
purity of their elections.^ 

In this view of the subject, Gcnflt^ 
men, 1 cani\ot but congratulate yetf 
on the recent exercise of the Royal 
prerogative by the Prince Regent: 
and being fully convinced that disso- 
lutions of Parliament contribute to 
the emancipation of the crown, even 
more (in’ the present state of the re- 
presentation) than to the liberty of the 
su'bject, I confess that 1 am not one 
of those who anticipate that the late 
constitutional .measure will be followed 
by a breach of the law. 

Gentlemen, no part of the cant of 
the times seems to me more absurd 
and hypocritical, than the declama- 
tion by party-men against what they 
term the ** overwhelming influence 
of the crown,” When the fact is noto- 
rious to us all, that the ruling faction 
in Parliament seize the oflices of 
state, and share them amongst them- 
selves. If a doubt as to this truth is 
entertained by any one, let them re- 
flect on the language of the parties 
themselves, ** Such an administration 
catinot stand.” And why, Gentlemen? 
not hertiuse the Royal protection ])as 
been withdrawn, but because d suffi- 
cient number do not agreC as to the 
division of the What mdtive 

l>as the crown for supporting scan- 
dalous abuses that are hostile to the 
inU^rest^ of the public ? As far as the 
question regards KhosC who iatteci'Mk 
the plundiCr of their cotmtry, it *is 
nccdlessformp toput it. Ourlibeitifs 
in these days are not in danger frona 
the violent and open exercise of regal 
authority; sqch acts being free from 
the, decieptfoti prgetfised by the meek 
lepiesentativcs of the people, would, 
not be tolerated for an instant. No,* 
Gentltmen, ft Js. by the Hodlse of, 
Co|htnons alone that (be Cons^tulibh 
is subvetled, the prerogatives of fhe^ 
crown usurped, the rrghfts of fhe 
pe^le ti;arbpfed upon. 

Geiftlebiern,— f sh'all nbt lb' 

enumerate t^e dectsfions the rate* 
House of tbaf will stamp 

indeHble oisgrace on ^ 
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the pri]ici)>al actori» wha cannot 
escape from the contempt and exe- 
cration of posterity, like the nameless 
individuals who composed those cor- 
rupt majorities. The effects, how- 
ever, of tbe.svstem of corruption can 
he more briefly stated*— the prolonga- 
lion of the war— the increase of the 
national debt — the dei)>reciation of 
our currency— the disappearance of 
Our coin— the stagnation of our com- 
merce, and the consequent unex- 
ampled embarrassment of our manu- 
facturers. 

These are the results— for all which 
evils. Gentlemen, there is no reipedy 
but in the controiil that would be ex- 
ercised over the public ex penditifre, 
by an honest House of Commons, and 
in the attention that such a Flouse 
would pay to the interest of the state. 
Without a change iti the principle 
on which members arc returned to 
parliament, these objects cannot be 
^ attained j nor would a peace, in the 
resent state of things, produce the 
anefits anticipated by those who arc 
not aware that the manufacturers of 
France undersell those of England 
wherever they come in competition. 
Even at Malta, our commercial depot, 
for which we commenced a war that 
costs us five hundred iqilitons sterling, 
(a sum that would have annihilated 
the national debt) when I was there, 
about two years ago, French goods 
imported under licences, were thence 
4istr]buted, not only to the neighbour- 
ing States of Barbary, but to Spain, 
and even to Gibraltar! Glass for the 
use of the British fleet in the. Medi- 
teri*aneao, was brought from the do- 
tninions of Bonaparte, because it was 
cheaper ! I am in possession of official 
documents to prove these facts. The 
stores were full of English goods, 
which afforded profit to the merchant, 
hot by the course of trade that is be- 
neficial to a country, but by takin|[ the 
dollars collected tq the Commissary 
General, who furnished them with 
btiis at 30 per cent, premium, (>aid out 
of your pockets such was the course 
of 'exchanffe caused by the demand 
(or specie ior the Sicilian subsidy, and 
for the pay and qiaintenafice of an 
army of iC&QOO nifU* to prolong the 
onpressioni of a peopltu. who were 
^le and willing to defend themselves, 
bat loot to upnold the tyranny of a 


wicked gorenittieot^wlioaeateii^^ 
despotism hSkd made a Baiaft w the 
most fertile soil ih the ^odd. .A 
which was onee the granary 

To return, however, to OW 
folly, and to the cause of the ruin 
our trade, which the aboUtipiv of the 
orders in council cannot restore,, a!*' 
though their promulgation contributed 
to destroy it— let me call your atceHr 
tion to the total neglect of roinii|teni 
to the principle of the Bavimiteti 
laws, which were the fottndatlod,^ 
the commercial greatness of i\in copia^ 
try, and of its naval superiority ^ and 
in doing so now, you will rememll|e|r 
that 1 have more than once noticed 
the subject, and that 1 stated to you 
more than three years ago, from the 
documents presented to the House of 
Commons, that there ^ro then ao* 
tually 27,000 foreign seathen Tthe 
greatest part of whom belonged to 
counti ies subject to France) employed 
inftthe trade of the Tham SS.-Vev 
Gentlemen, of the river Thames I 
Whilst in the same year there were 
only 1G,000 British sailors occupied 
in its commerce to and from all parts 
of the continent I although the market 
of Spain had been opened. This was 
one of the effects of the virtual aban- 
donment of the orders in councili 
whilst they were nominally upheld ea 
of vital importance. Perhaps, as it is 
the nature of corruption to spread, in 
order to increase the patronage of 
ministers, by the profits arising Jto in- 
dividuals from a monopoly of trade* 
and the sale of licences — a disgraceful 
traffic--«-derogatory to tbo character of 
the nation, thus are we involved In 
war with America. 

Hurtful, however, as the measures 
we have pursued have been, our total 
neglect of others has proved still more 
beneficial ; for whilst France lias in- 
dicted the evils of war, V>r intimidbted 
surrounding States, into a compliance 
with her views, we, who have possessed 
the facilities to direct every portion of 
our force to unknown points within 
the extensive range of two thousand 
miles of unprotected shore, have n^ver 
even made a demonstration with in- 
tention to disturb the enemy’s pro^ 
jects, and force him to keep his l^ons 
at home, where they must be paid acK) 
maintained by the treasury of Fraime; 
but have left him at full liberty to 
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)>rose<;ute h?s plans the. expense of , Gentlemen, I cannot avoid statinn^ 
our irtlies, di' in the way most con- 3 fact to you which I have often offer- 
ducivc to his interests: and, surely, ed to prove at the bar of the late I louse 
nothing coi'ild suit him uettcr than to of Commons^ namely, that whilst our 
fix the little army of England in the Goinmercc has decreased, that kind of 
centre of the Peninsula, wlicre its trade which is most beneficial to a 
movements are not of a desultory na- State, has augmented on the shores of 
tore, and where, ndmjtting the great the enemy, in a prodigious ratio, and 
' ability of its commancler, a compara- the produce o/the northern and south- 
tively small portion of the enemy’s ern provinces is freely interchanged* 
force is fully adequate to counteract uiult*r the prbtection of the abuses in 
its known movements I Juntas bar- our Admiralty Courts, which afforded 
barians engaf^c at boxing, so you make it better security than all the batteries 
war with Philip; for when one of of France; the ])lain reason for which 
these receives a blow, that blow cn- is, that each of the numerous coasting 
gages him: if struck in another part, vessels must, for the bcuefit of tha 
tothaf part his hands arc shifted ; but <^H>rt, be separately condemned, at 
to ward off the blow, or to watch his aiv expense greater than was formerly 
antagonist, for this he has neither skill demanded for the adjudication of an 
nor spirit. Even so, if you hear that Indiaman! Gentlemen, (he rapacity 
Philip is in the Chersonesus, you send of tire Courts is frenuently not satisfied 
forces thithLr; if in Thcrmopyle, by appropriating Ine whole proceeds 
thither; *‘if in any other place, you to themselves, lit the captors are 
hunt up and down, you follow his compelled to pay an additional sum 
standard. But no uscYuI scheme for for thus performing a service to their 
carryingon the war, no wise piovisRnis country. Gentlemen, that you may 
arc ever thought of, until you hear of have a correct notion of a Proctor’s 
some cntcrpiisc in execution, or al- bill, I take the lilierty of enclosing one 
ready crowned with success. They for your insjiection, which, I assure 
wrlio conduct a war with prudence, are you, may be considered very moderate, 
not to follow, but to airect events, iicing only 6 fathoms and a quarter 
But you, Athenians I though possessed long, or 37 feet 9— whereas I now pos* 
of the greatest power of all kinds, sess others that extend to 60 feet; but 
ships, infantry, cavalry, treasure ; yet I prefer senfiingthis to your Commit- 
to this day have never employed any tee, as it is the one produced by myself 
of them seasonably.” ** It is not in in the House of Commons, and by the 
our power to provide a force able to venerable Earl of Suffolk in the House 
meet him in llic open field, but we of Lords — the exhibition of which was 
mustr harrass liim by depredations; pronounced, by the present Lord 
thus the war ihust be carried on.” Chancellor (the brother of the Judge 
Gentlemen, as the duration of war, of the Admiralty Court) to be ‘‘a 
by increasing the taxes, will occasion species of mummerv never before 
toe permaneirt decay ofour commerce, witnessed within those walls, and alto- 
you will forgive iny transcribing these ccthcr unbecoming the gravity of tliat 
observations, delivered by one of the branch of tlie Legislature.’' — Whether 
ablest men of former times, as they the attempt to expose abuses, which 
are very applicahic to our situation, paralyse the efforts of the British navy. 
What part of those kingdoms would deserve the stigma thus cast upon if, 
be secure froin attacks if the French by so grave a character, I leave you, 
possc.vsed a naval superiority, with Gentlemen, to determine, 
only <26,000 troops at their disposal — I beg that the. iteipa may not pass 

it IS obvious that there must be in unobserved, where the Proctor notes 
every district a farce equal to that his pecuniary reward for attending, 
^hich the enemy could bring against feeing, consulting, and admonishing 
ft? I shall abstain from directing your himself, in his other capacity as Mar- 
attcnlioii to particular objects iii ilius- shall, of all ,which be makes an affi« 
tratJon of tbe fact, for the reasons davit, for which also be charges fee I 
fiiven in the first letter which I had 1 am aware that 1 have trespassed 
the honour to address to yuur <ofn- longer already on your aetention titan 
mUtefii, I ought to have^ donC| had the purd 
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principles on which yon conduct the at Portsmouth and Plymoulfi^ and th^ 
election allowed ine to address you sinecures and offices cxecutdH wlmlljr, 
personally: however* as this opportu- by deputy* would more than maintain 
nity did not occur* you will* C trust* the ordinary estahlishmefit of all th< 
forgive my addinu an extract from a I'oyal dock-yards in the kingdom,—* 
statement which l made two years a^o Calculatinit at the rate of allowance 
in the House of Commons* on the made for Capt. Johnson's arm* Lord 
subject of the Navy Estimate* with a Arden's sinecures are equal to 
view to contrast the rewards granted value of 10^2 Captains' arms* or* by 
for different kinds of services. poor Lieutenant Chambers' pension* 

pontlemen* it appears on the Pen- to 488 pair of Lieutenants' legs lit" 
sion List of the Navy, for the year Comment is unnecessary: such* 
1810* that ** thirty*one commissioners* Gentlemen* ie the reward for long and 
commissioners' wives and clerks, have faithful services* that for exertion 1 
more amongst them than is paid have already shewn you. 
to all the wounded officers of the navy Thus the war lingers on* the sup* 
of England 1 Thirteen daughters of* piles for which arc voted by those who 
Admirals and Captains* some of whom are interested in its continuance: nor 
fell in the service of the country*. have will it ever be terminated successfully 
amongst them all* from the gratitude in pitched battles by the military force 
of the nation* a sum less than a com- of England against the resemrees of 
missioncr's widow! viz. France. Even on the suppMtipn of 

4 Daughters of the gallant Capt. Courtney perfect equality, more men would pe- 

10/. 1 Os. each per aduum rish before the contest could be ac* 

1 Daughter of Admiral Sir A. Mitchell* cided* |han England now maintains 

25/. per annum on llie continent— could we supply 

2 ditto of Admiral KpwortH, 25/. ditto each the deficiency ? 

I ditto of Admiral Kcpplc, 25/. ditto Gentlemen, to show you that there 

4 ditto of Admiral Monaite,25/*'ditto each Jg no hope from a change of party* 
iaittoofCaptainMann,25/.diuo. unless a Reform in the Commons 

** Captain Johnson receives 45/. a House of Parliament shall previously 
vear for the loss of an arm ; and poor take place, “the pensions given by 
Lieut. Chamber, who lost both his thelateWbigAdministrationtocom- 
legs* gets 80/. whilst the cleric* of the missioners, clerks* and others, xvhom 
Ticket Office retires on 700/, they forced out of place to made room 

“ To speak less in detail: 32 fl|ig for their friends, amounted in thir-i 
officers, 22 captains* 50 lieutenants* teen months to 1508/. more than the 
180 masters, 36 surgeons, 23 pursers* present Administration have given 
91 boatswains 97 gunners, 202 car- away in the three years that havd 
penters* 41 cooks, cost the country elapsed since," — i.e. up to the year 
4028/. legs than the net proceeds of the 1810. 

sinecures of Lords Arden, Camden* The example of the industrious bee 
and Buckingham! — All the superan- demonstrates by the law of 'Nature* 
nuated admirals, captains, and lieutc- that the drone fs not to live at the ex- 
nants, have but 1012/. more amongst pense of the community — not\yith- 
them than Earl Camden's sinecure standing what the Whigs have said of 
alone ! — AH that is paid to the wound- sinecuies being held by tenure, equal 
cd officers of the British Navy* and to that of freehold property.# 
to the wives and children of those j the honour to lie. See. 
dead or killed in action, docs not« Cochhank,. 

amount, by 214/. to as much as Lord 12 , Portman Square^ 14/A Or/. 

Ardep's sinecure!— The Marquis, of 
Buckingham's sinecure will maintain 

the wb^e victualling departments at FOREIGN EVENTS. 

Chatham* Dover, Gibraltar, the Canada. 

Downs* Heligoland, Malta, Gape of A writer from Lake Ontario, in an 
Good Hope* and Rio Janeiro, and American paper, says, *' in Canada 
leave 5,466/. in the Treasury, Three they make great calculations on the of>- 
of these comfortable sinecures would position in the United .States; but it 1 * 
loaintbintbo dock-yard esUblishmcnts the upiuioiiofa poison who has lately 
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]rossed (^r6ugl) Canada, and seen the 
cai>ernesa with whit^b the Sedition BiU 
it put in three, * th^it there may be a 
inuch greater dependence placed on 
the true republican spirit of Canada.* 
The suppression of several news|)apers, 
»and the prosecutions, may explain that 
Canada is not whhout its cautions, 
whatever it may expect from the do- 
lliestic enemies of (he United States. 
In regard to Canada, tlte latest travel* 
list we l^ve seen, Mr. Lamiiert, as* 
SUITS U6, that they represent (heir po- 
pulation to have trehied in 40 years, 
and that allowing the whole popula- 
tion to be 900,000, of which Upper 
Canada does not contain one tlilrd^ 
yet not one-fifth of Lower Canada un- 
derstands English. The English lan- 
guage is not taught in the seminaries, 
and the kittle industry and less ambi- 
tion 'of the French Canadians in their 
present slate, 1ms occasioned a general 
deficiency of education.— That the 
cxpprts of Canada into the <Uiiited 
States, had not been in IW, half the 
value of their imports. The distance 
from Quebec to (he eastern part of 
Lake Ontario, at Kingstown, was $85 
English miles ; and to Fort Eric 56o 
miles; to Niagara 599 miles; and to 
Detroit 790 miles; to Montreal 184 
miles; and Micbilimacanac, 1107 
ifitles. The distance from, Quebec to 
New York is given at 588, The press i 
has been feared, and since newspapers 
have been printed in Quebec and 
jyiontreal, opposition papers have ap- 
peared, wliich tiavc excited the atten- 
tion of the fJovernnjcnt. The domes- 
ticated Indians of Canada have been 
reduced fioirr iG to 9000. The care 
taken to publish and execute the Se- 
dition Bill, speaks the caution of this 
Government, and some rebistance to 
tlie military arrajtgemenu in Upper 
Canada, Kingston, justify the appre- 
hensions of tlic governor. Fort Erie 
is upon the entrance 6f the lake of 
that name: after passing the Niagara 
river, as by the above table, is $3 miles 
from Niagara, oml 175 from Kingston. 
.Ontario lays between 4$ and 44 de- 
grees of north fatitnde, and its eastern 
is one degice east of the longitude 
idT, Washington, and one degree of 
PhiMielphia. 'J'lic wesierti part is 
about (wo degrees west of Washing- . 
ton,' and ‘i(» gieatcit breadth about 
twh-rtiitds uf a dt*gree. In York they 


have their wbarfk and vessels, which 
have regularly cleared out for tha 
southern side of the lake, which Is In- 
cluded In that part of New York State, 
usually called the Genessee country. 
It is with this lake the great canal U 
to communicate, which has lately 
passed the two houses of New York 
legislature, with permission to borrow 
for its aid five millions of dollars for 
15 years, at 6 per cent. 

GERMAgV. 

On the 90th of August, the Direc- 
tor, SclTer, at Munich, observed tivc 
new comet with an instrument of a 
iliitnsdcn's and a Dollond four-foot 
telescope, which ma|(nified 975 times. 
He found it had a tail a degree and a 
half long, aiul could distinctly discern 
the nucleus surrounded by a nebulous 
atmosphere similar, Ijke that of the 
last comet, to the zodiacal light, but 
somewhat more luminous ana dense, 
which seems to confirm the conjec- 
ture, that comets arc the elements of 
planets. 

A fire broke out on the 6th of Au- 
gust, in %n hospital for casualties at 
Munich, The building contained, at 
the time of the confiagvation, J09 pa- 
tients, the greater pai t of whom must 
have perished, had not a high wind, 
at the pL*riod of the greatest dangef, 
blow'n down the roof, and suddenly 
I extiiigiiibhed the Games. The shrieks 
and groans of the half-buried patients 
were so appalling, that four femalet 
died of fright. By incredible exer- 
tions, however, all the patients, ex- 
cept nine, were dug out alive; but 
several have since died, and others 
arc deemed irrecoveiablc. 

A file broke out at Baden, in the 
Austiian States, last month, which 
consumed 13G houses, and sever^ 
small vessels. The damage is csti* 
mated at 1,574,000 florins. 

PALESTINE. 

T/ie Gatfierhifir qf ike jexas^ or the Ap- 
proach oj the Milichitm. 

Letters from various parts of Ger- ‘ 
niany state, that great sensatiot^s have 
been excited among various classes of 
the inlu;bitauts of uerotany, by sere- 
lal preachers havinr lield«fortb to 
th^tr congregations that theapprdttch ' 
of the time of the Millenium hod nr- 
lived, and this doctrine has been 
traced from tln^ deimrturc of a ijiilrat ' 
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number of Jewish families from dif-i the fpupdAtiotiof 
ferent parts of Germany, on Uieir way tpwns, which ar« iiih^ited by tnaiijf 
to the floly Land. The following; Jews, 1 received from 4 heir leaders too 
letter from Mr. Niety, a merchant in following account; That it wasoc^ 
Riga^ has been published on this sub- taint v true, that for, tw years, apinai 
jeet:— hunefred Jewish Lroiiies had emi* 

,** My son was last summer in the grated from Poland into Palestipe^ 
Crimea, and returning towards the Enquiring into the* purpose of their 
end of,autuaiii, by way of Odessa, be emigration, 1 was|inswereil, that they 
li^rd a report that many Jewish fa- hoped the^ promises of the Propheta 
milies emigrated through that town, would now soon be acpomplisficd^tftat 
During his journey through Poland^ the Lord would gather the people of 
be met hi lubelf many travelling Jews. Israel from all (virts of the oartli^ 
When he afterwards lodged in a where they were scattered, into tliqt 
town inhabited by Jews, and met lands of their Fathe is, and that they^ 
there with a Gorman Jew,. he entered. would there wait .for the at>pear« 
into conversation withhiin,aiid asked ancc'of the Messjalu 'for after theit' 
him, to what countiy the emigrating UaUbies had often l>ecu mistaken' iit 
Jewish families went ? He replied, to hxing the time of his oomhig, 
Palestine, to settle . in the country of now were, persuaded (hat hc.woidd 
their Fathers, having a presentiment come at length. ^ When [ repii‘«cd that 
that the Messiah would now fioon^ they miglit again be mistake, 
come. The rich of the nation, scat- said— No mattery, if those who 
tered in diderent parts of the world, go' to Palestine should not live to sew 
made collections ior the journey ex- thecoming of the Messiah, rhey, how- 
]>cnse8 of the poor.-r-Tbis account of ever, .are gathered in the H^ylani' 
my son excited my attention. I W'rote with their Fathers, and whenever the 
to one of our friends at Wilna, as Po-’ Messiah comes, they will be nused 
land is the chief seat of these people^ from tfheir graves. ^ The jdaiootfrott 
and asked him concerning these move-, whence these emlgrationa' are most 
ments, and the probable causes of frequent, they aaid to be tttisdy fap. 
them, to which 1 received, within Volhlfiia, and Wilna in Litlniaois* 
tliese few days, the following answer}'* Though I was led to many observa^' 
* 1 have also received interesting tions by Ibis stalemofit, jrct. the proper 
accounts concerning the Jew^. There of iny journey did not porildt avo* 
is among them a general desire to re-* to pursue the subject.” , ; 

turn to the laud of their Fathers. sPAm, . 

Hatty of them are probably Impelled The two parties of &pa>niard9, whoh 
by need, as there is a stagnati«jn of all call each other If^ra/cs juid 
trade here; hut many are moved by continue in an active state of politf eat' 
fhe expectation of the coming <yt’ the hostility, aud (he luqoidtion .stfll 
Messiah in about eight years. The forms a principal topic m iherridwciia^’ 
same persons, from whom I accident sions. It appears, that when ithw. 
tally heard this, told me, on another French abandon any place, Hxece are 
dCoasioo, that ^f(cen years hence pro*-. al'wa3’s a nuiraber qf the latter, wbem- 
bably no Jew would be left in this, only anxiety appears^ to he, toiiB-iW 
country. In the present times of coir- troduce the motlsobjectimiaible fomnr* 
fusioiii this memorable people, seat- and pmcrticesuif the told <gwvifrnnntrtf^* 
tered in all the world, is little noticed ; and in partiouiar to restore ihe 
but if the above information is con- *goit»ary Tribusiai. An iustanNW o$* 
firmed in process of time, and more tbU.kind is thus noticed , in 
generally, that impulse among tbem'^is o€- the d-D(h It^ ax .eaid, that 
ceriaUdy one of the remarkable signs inquiskion of SievHIe lips gitioii ? 
of tdk timesi'-^Thus fer from -this signsiorre»w*}fcflfM»3iiaCeelk.FreAcb 
leRec-. -disappeared, and iitbat 'urepaeatidoe-f 

l^his iateirtgenOQ .excited my at- 4 wseeeen.makiugfdar kheirrotbeurb^ 
tpnfimi i and as 1 Un^took anothef'. to, celdirale, in a Ixjdy, a. loiaffifr ' 
journ^ k> i^he German -colonics m. cbCroh aervicc.-^Goaeral Cf ua, horn* l 
Rolpmltin* months May a«d evesr opposed this, ichaalarlag^tthalihpr 
June Ot 19ai» 1 reH»t|«d to^avoertaiii' bad )no urdeiB^er i^^establjisbing 
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corporation! and still less those which! 
far from being included among the 
trSbunds authorised by the coOslhu- 
tiop, are in direct contradiction to its 
salutary principles/' 

BULLatlNS OF T«H£ FRENCH AEMY 
IN Russia. 

[Continued ^ofn p. 258.] 

The Eishteenihf dated Mojaiplc, 
Sept. 20, after mentioning the taking 
a strong redoubt on the left of the 
enemy, reckoning their force at 120 
or 150.000 men, proceeds thus : — On 
the 7th, at two in the niorniiiig, the 
Emperor w'as surrounded by the Mar- 
shals in the position taken the evening 
before. At half past five o'clock, the 
son rose without clouds : it had rained 
the priding evening. ** This is the 
8un*of Austerlit^," said the Emperor. 
Though but tlie month of September, , 
it was as cold as December in Moiavia. 
— The army received the oiiTcn; the 
dmm beat, and the following order of 
the day was read 

Soldiers 1 behold the field of battle 
you have so much desired ! hence- 
ibrth victory depends on you; it is 
necessary to us ! it will give . us plenty, 
good quarters for the winter, and a 
apeedy return to your country. Be- 
have yourselves as you did at Auster- 
litz,at Fredland,Vitepsk, at Smolensk ; 
and that the latest posterity may speak 
of your conduct this day with pride — 
that it may say of you. * He was at 
that great battle under the walls of 
Moscow/" 

At the imperial Camp on 
tbe heights* or Borodino, 7th 
Septi Three o’clock a.m,” 

The army answered with reiterated 
acclamations. Tbe ground on which 
the army stood was spread with the 
dead bodies of the Russians killed the 
preceding; day. Prince Poiiiatowsky, 
who was on the right, put himself in 
motion to turn the forest, on which 
the enemy rested bis left The Prince 
.of ‘Ecknmhl marched' on the skirt of 
tbe forest, the division Compans at the 
head. Two batteries of cannon 
cachf commanding the enemy's positi- 
oh, had been constructed in the night 
—At six o'clock, General Count Sor- 
bier, who bad armed the battery on the 
right with the artiller}' of the reserve 
ofthe gnardf commenced tbe fire. Ge- 
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neral Pernetty, with thirty pieces of 
cannon, put himself at the head of the 
division Compans (4lh of the 1st 
corps), who skirted the wood, turning 
the head of the enemy's position. At 
half past six General Compans waa 
wounded ; at seven the Prince of Eck- 
muh! bad his horse killed. The at* 
tack advanced: the musketry com- 
menced. The Vice-Roy, who formed 
our left, attacks and carries the village 
of Borodino, which the enemy could 
not defend ; that village being on the 
left bank of the Koingha, At seven 
the Marshal Duke of Elchrngen put 
•himself in motion, and under the pro- 
tection of sixty pieces of cannon, 
which General Toucher had placed 
the evening before against the enemy's 
centre, bore upon the centre, A 
thousand pieces of cannon spread 
death on all sides. At eight o'clock 
the positions of the enemy were carri- 
ed, ills redoubts taken, and our artil- 
lery crowned his heights. The advan- 
tage of position which the enemy's 
batteries had enjoyed for two hours, 
now belonged to us. The parapets 
which had been occupied against vs 
during the attack, were now to our ad- 
vantage. The enemy saw the battle 
lost, which he thought had only com- 
menced. A part of his artillery was 
taken ; the rest was withdrawn to his 
lines in the rear. In this extremity he 
attempted to restore tbe combat, and 
to attack with all his masses those 
strong positions which be was unable 
to protect. Three hundred pieces of 
French cannon placed on these heights, 
thundered upon his masses, and liia 
soldiers died at the foot of those pa- 
rapets which they bad raised with so 
much labour, and as a protecting^ 
shelter. The King of Naples with the 
cavalrj', made variouB charges. 1'he 
Duke of Elchin^eii covered himself 
with glory, and displayed as much in- 
^trenidityas coolness. The Emperor 
oraered a charge of the front, the right 
in advance; this movement made ut 
mdsters of three parts of the field of 
battle. Prince Poniatowsky fought in 
the wood with various success. There 
still remained to the enemy his re- 
doubts to tbf right. General CouwC 
Morand marched thither, and carried 
them ; but at nine in the tnorningj^ . 
attacked on all- sides, he tould no; 
mainlaia Inimflf there. Ttie ettein3^i 
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ciicoura 2 <'(l bv tins atlvantage, made Geneoil Count Catilaincon^tt# who was 
jiis v(‘ and Ins last ti oops advance sent tooccupyhis placO* wan killed by 
to trv hi. f/»riunc ajj.nri. The Impe- a shot of the same kind, an honrafter- 
fiai (riiards foimed apart of them, wards. The Generals of briijftde Corn- 
lie attacked our ccntic, which foimed perc-, Flauzannc, Marion, Huart, were 
the pivot to nurrijjht. For a mf>meiit killed; seven or eight Generals were 
it was feared that he niiidu carry the wounded, the njevt of them slightly, 
village which was hurnt ; the division The Prince officknmhl has received 


Friant advanced thither - 80 pieces of 
French cannon immediately arrest, 
and then amnhilate the enemx's co- 
lumns, which stood for two hours in 
i lose Older, undci the chain-shot, not 
daring to advance, nnwi liiig to retire, 
and 1 enouncing the hojie of victory. 
'J'he King of Naples dvcidcil their un- 
certainty. he caused the 4lh corps 
of cavaliy to make a charge, wlio pe- 
netrated through tlie breaches which 
oiircannoii shot had m de in the con- 
densed masses of the Russians, and the 
*'qnadions of their (\urassiers; tlicy 
dispersed on ail sides. 'I'he Gcneial 
of Division Count ('laulaincourt, Go- 
vernor of the Kmpeior’s Pages, ad- 
vanced at the head of the ,0th regiment 
of Cuirassiers, overthrew eveiv thing, 
and entered the redoubt on the left by 
its gorge. From this moment there 
was no longer any uncertainty. The 
battle was gained, he turned upon 
the enemy the pieces of cannon 
which were found in the tedouht. 
Count ('aul-aincourt, who had distin- 
guished himself in this fine charge, 
Ivis teiminateci his career. He Tell 
dead, stiuck by a bullet; a glorious 
death, and worthy to be envied. It 
was now two in the afternoon ; the ene- 
my had lost all hope; the battle was 
ended, the cannonade still continued; 
the enemv fought for letieatam) ^afetv, 
but no longer for vittory. The loss 
of the enemy is cilormous ; from lo to 
l.S.OiX) men, and fiorn 8 to QOOO Uus- 
Mais hoiscs, have been counted on the 
field of battle : 6o pieces of cannon 
and .'vOOO pii^'oners have remafiicd in 
our power. VV'e liave had SOOn killed,, 
aud thrice that miTiibcr wound'd. 
Our total loss may be estimated^ at 
10,000 men ; that of the enemy, at from 
40 to 50,000. Never was theie seen 
aucli a held of battle. f)ut of- six 
dead bodies, there were five R,us.-ians 
for orre b'lenrhman. Forty Russian 
Generals were killed, won n tied, or ta 
ken :• General Bagration wav wounded. 
We have lost the General of Divivsion 
jMontbrui), killed by a cannon bail; 
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no injury. The French troops co\er* 
ed themselves with glory, ind display- 
ed their great superiority to the Rus- 
sian troops. Such, in a few wvrds, it 
a sketch of the battle of Moskwa. We 
fired 60 , 00 () caniK»n-shol, which are 
already leplaced hv the arrival of 800 
artillrrv-carts, which passed Sino- 
, Icnsko previous to the l)attlc. All the 
woods and villages fiom the field, of 
battle to this place are covered with 
dead and wtMinded \Vc have found 
heie ‘JOOO killed or am pu^uX‘il. Rus- 
sians. A iiiimbci of Generals and Co- 
lonels are piisoners The Emperor 
was never exposed; neither the loot 
nor hoTse guai ds wcic engaged, oV i«>st 
a single man. 'Fhe victory was never 
uncertain. Had the enemy, wh'^ii 
driven from bis entrenchments, not 
endeavoured to retake them, our loss 
would have been greater than his; 
hut he destroyed his army by keeping 
it, fhnm eight o’clock til tsVo, under 
the fire ofonr batteries, and in obsti- 
nately attempting to icgain that which 
•wns lost. This was the Cuusc of hit 
immeiisp loss. 

The Nricfccnf/t bulletin is dated 
Moscow, Sept, iGtb.— After the battfe 
of (lie Moskwa the French army pursu- 
ed the enemy upon Mc^cow, by the 
three loules Mojaisk, Seven igorod, 
and Kaloiiga. 7’he King of N\iples 
was on thcQthat Koubinskoc, the Vice- 
roy at Uou/a, :ind Vrince Pouiatowski 
at Feminskoe. The lu-ad-qu li ters 
were on the I^th transfeired fiom Mo- 
jaisk to Pe^clina;on the iSth they 
were a^t the castle Berv/ska ; on the 
14th, at mid- day, we entered Moscow. 
7’lie enemy had raised on the Sparrow 
Mountain, two uersts fiom the citv. 
some jedoubts, wbich be abandoned, 
—The city of Mosc ow is a'- large as Pa- 
ns; it is an extremely rich full 

of palaces of all the r.obles of the Em- 
pire. The Russian ‘'^oveinoi, Ros- 
tOj>ehin, i^lied to ruin tins fine city 
wlien ‘ he saw it abandoned by the 
Russian nimy. fie had aitjied GOOO 
malcfacttys, whom he liad taken from 
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tbe duaRcdRifi; he also aiimmnned to- 
gether 60fK» natfdlitcs, and di^tiibutecl 
arms amon** them fiorn the arsenal. 
~tOui‘ advanced guard, asrrived jn 
tire tremtre of the cu\ , was rercived by 
a file of niubketiv, wl ieb issued fioin 
the Kremlin. I’hc King of Naples 
ordered a Lalteiy or a few pieces of 
cannon to he opened, dispersed this 
rahhle, and took possession of the 
Kmiilin. VVe have found in the ar- 
t^cnal 60,0(J0 new muskets, and 120 
pietes of cannon, on their f erriages. 
The most complete anarchy reigned 
in the city; some di unkcii niadnien 
van thiough its dilVeicnt quartets, and 
every whcic stt fire to them. The, 
Governor Rostopc hin liad caused all 
the mere bants and sliojrkeepers to be 
earned oR» through whose insliu- 
inehtnjit^oj (Jer imght base been le- 
cstalili^hed. More than 400 Fietuh 
and Gei loans were arrested by his or* 
del ^ pin fine, lie had taken the pic* 
cautfori of cariGng o(V the flrcmcii 
with the fiie-engincs ; so that the 
most complete annu by lias desolated 
this gieat and fine city* find the flames 
are devoiiiing it. We have found in 
Stconsidcrable resources of every kind. 
The Emperor is lodged in the Kieni- 
iin, \^hich is in the centre of the city, 
like a kind of citadel, surrounded by 
high walls. 'J'hirtv thou and woiiik1> 
ed or Kick Russians arc in the hospitals,* 
abandoned, with()Ut succour, and 
without nourishirient. 

The Tu'oduih bulletin is dated 
Moscow, iSept. 17th.-^The Russians 
hnvc celebrated Tc l)cu7fi tVtr the battle 
ofPolotzk. have been sung 

for tire battles of Riga, for the battle 
of Oslrnwiro, and for that of Smolensk. 
Accoiding to the Russian accounts 
the> v'cMe evciy where conrprcrois, 
aiifl thc> drove tlie Fiencb tu a great 
distance <fi njn the field of battle. It 
was ilu'u amidst the stiains of tire 
Rus‘5iun Te Dtu//ts that the almy ar-, 
rived at Moscow. Theie they tirouglit 
themseicefc coiiquerois, at hast the 
populace thought so for ^ell- inform- 
ed pol^ons knew wl'nt '\as ]:a^^illg. 
Mowow IS the ^'Urtpoti'i Asia and Eu- 
jope. Its \vareJ:ou^t•^ wore im.neiivc; 
cveiy house was pio\idod for eight 
mouths with necessai ies of cxeiydc- 
sciiption. Itw'asonly the evening be- 
fore, and the day of our entianie, that 
the danger Lccame known. ,\Vc found 


Chronicle, [October 

in the house of ihe miserable Rostnp- 
chin some oapcis, and a lettei half 
written ; he tied wifhout fiuisbiug it. — 
Moscow, one of the linest and liihest 
cities in thewoild, is no more. On 
the I nil, the Russians .set file to the 
Exchange, to the lUzar, and the IJos- 
pifal. On tlic Ifith, a violent wind 
arose — 'rinec or four huiulred i iiffians 
set^fue 4o the city in r>0() dilTcrent 
placr.s at tlie same moment, by order 
of the (lovernoi Rostopthin. Five 
Mxths of the houses were built of wood; 
tile fire spicad with a prodigiou.s lapi* 
dityj it was an ocean of flame. — 
CIiuichcN, of whicli there were a 1000, 
— above HKiO palaces, immense magii- 
ziues, nearly all have fallen a prey to 
ihc flames. The Kremlin has been 
piescrvcd. — Their loss is iiu alculuble 
for Russia, for her commerce, and for 
her nobility, who had left all there. 
It is not over-rating its value to Mate 
it at many milliauls. Aliout 100 of 
these incendiaries have been appie- 
hended and shot : all of tbeni deeldieci 
that they acted under the orders of 
Rostopchin, and the Director of the 
Police. — Thirty thousand sick and 
wounded Russians have been burnt. 
The lichest commeieial houses in 
Russia iiave been ruined. The shock 
must b<f considcialde. I'he clotliing, 
the iniLgazincs, and the cqui|)mcnls of 
the Russian ai my have been consumed. 
TIVey have thus lost every thing; they 
W(.uld lemove nothing, because they 
always thought u jinpossililc foj' us to 
loach Moscow, and because they were 
willing to dcceixe the people. When 
they saw' ail in the ii.iud ’ ot tlie French, 
they conceived the hoiiible project 
i»f destioying by hie tliis fii.st capital, 
this holy city, the centre of the eiii- 
piir; and they have reduced to beg- 
gary 200,000 icbpectal)le inl)al)itaiit.s. 
This is the dime of Rostopchin, exe-' 
cuted bv felons hbeiatcd from the pi i- 
soufi— 'Fhc resources which the army 
had found aie consequently muedr di- 
nniiished ; luiW'cver, we have collected, 
and aie still collecting, a numbcT of 
lucessarics. All the cellars are un- 
touched by the fire, and the in habi- 
tants, .dining the last 24 hours, had 
saved many articles. Th(»y endeavour- 
ed to stt)|> the progress of the iiames, 
but the <1 over nor had taken the hor- 
rid piecaution to carry off or destioy 
all the engines. The army is reco- 





vprins; from \H faii^urs ; it htls abun- 
dance ot bread, polatoes, cabbages; 
and otlier vegetable':, meat, srtitcti nVo- 
’vi-inii';, uine, biandv, sui^ar, cone<*, 
atnl in sbmt, putv isions ftf itil jiorM. 
Ti e advanced j*iiard is twoiUy sVersis 
on rhe r 'ad to Kassau, hv which the 
cnci.’s is letreatinj?. Another French 
ad\\in(cd fTiiard is on the I'oad to St. 
Petci vhu I where the cncinv have 
not a soldier. 'Fhe tenipcra- 

fuip IS still that of autumn, tlie sol- 
dieis lia\e found, and continue to find, 
a luiinbei of pelisses and furs for the 
irinter. Moscow was the depot of 
those articles. 

The Tv?€nftf~Jint bulletin is dated 
Moscow, Sept. 20ib. — 'fliice hundrcfl 
incendiancs have been airesled and 
shot ; they weic piovided With fusees 
siv inches Jnno, which they had he- 
fween two pieces of wood; they had 
also squihs, wliirli they thicw upon 
the roofs of the liouses. 'Fhc M'letch 
fiostojn liin had these picparcd on the 
pretence that he \vished to send a 
balloon full of coinlmstd>le mattci* 
aniicht the Freneh army. He thus 
got together the scjuihs arid otlidr ina- 
teiials neeossary for Uih Cxeculion of 
his j)i eject. The tres subsided on tt e 
lOtli and ‘jnth; three quarleis of the 
city are liumed ; among oAiei palares 
Hint beautiful one of Cattiai me, winch 
had been m wly fm nished ; not above a 
qnartei of the houses leinam. ‘While 
RostO])fhin was taking awav lire fne 
engines of the city, he left behind him 
Go,nno muskets, i^O pieces of cannon, 
more than 100,000 balls and shells, 
t, 506, 000 tMilridgeSj 400,0 (jOII)s. of 


guttpowdef, 406,o6o!b^. of Jalp^tfc aM 
sulphiir, were dlitedyerelr k fiOt? 
establishment, half si letaif'ie’ Root thtf 
city; this is a mutter of imphUal^c^Jt^ 
we arc now sirpplit'd wiib anrimliithSH 
for two conipaigii^j.— We every ddy 
discover cellars full of vriilr afid brati- 
dv. — The confhtiijiatinn of this eapitaF 
will throw Rtisda I 06 years back. The 
\vCatheri> hCconiirigralinv; the grt^afe^t' 
pjlrt of the army is in barracks, in 
Mos'tow. 

The Tri-r/7fy-<cco7/(f bulletin isdsit^'d 
Moscow, Sept. y7tb“*^Tbe ConXtrl- 
(icnei.d Lcs^cp^, ha<i been appointed 
/ntendant of the Fmvince of Moscow, 
rie has niganized a inuuic ipedity and 
seveial commissions, all composed of 
inhabitants of the c(»tnitrv*. The fires 
have eutiielv ceased. We every duy 
discover magazines of /ngai, fur, 
chithes, Src. 'Fhc encmv s .rrinv a*p- 
peaisto retire mion Kaloviga and Tmila. 
— rotila contains ibe g'ea'e t rtuiUif^ 
factrfry of aims in all Rnssi.i. , 

Our advanced guard is upon the Pa- 
kia. 'I'lie Mmpeior is lodged in tht 
Inipeilal Falare o( the Kiemlin We 
ha^e found in tlid Kicmlm' severaf of 
the ornaments used at the coronation 
of the Ismpeiors, and all the flags ta- 
ken from the Tuiks for upwards of 
mo years. 'I’he weather is nearly the 
same as at the end of (Jctobci :it Paris* 
It lains a little and wd have had somd 
white liosts. W e are assured that lh6 
Moskv^a, and ihr* rivcis uf the Country 
dll not freeze befoie the middle ot No- 
vember. i'lie gi eater- pal t of fh6 
uimy IS cantoned at Moscow, where 
it rests fiom its fatigues. 
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T UIOSDAY night, the 22d ult. a 
haystack belonging tound Tylei, 
in tlie pari‘<h of Ciieat Marlow, ^was 
discovered hv a neighbour to be in 
flames liv this fortunate discovery 
the fire was |h*evcnted I’lotTi coiumu- 
lilc.iting to the d^^ ell itig- house, whuli 
was C'mtiguous, and wh'ert* the family 
A^rere in bed ami adCep. .Tyler is a 
gamctkecnc! , and supposed to he oh- 
hoxious to some persons, oWing to hi5 
making a deal of money by the sale of 
I'ilijhifs. 'I’ttese animals being now 
pirbtcct^d by the Game has ad- 


ded to the oppressive operatroti i^f 
those laws, and hciuc 'Tvler has, in 
con-equence, btcr» subject to vaiioua 
other inalieioiis dcpi edalioiis. About 
fourteen months ago, some valuable 
dogs under his care weic poisoned, and 
last spiiilg a hut in the woods, wheic 
the keepoM took shelter in bad wea- 
ther, and deptisitcil their dogAp^am 
and luhhii traps, w is fired, arifl huiiik 
to the ground: fir'tv guineas ic-T^rd 
weie ofiered toi tlie diMiyvcr\ of it 
wii<j poWniicd the d<»g^, hut no detec- 
fioii to loweil, nor did it jnevent 'I’yler 
fronV afterwaids haung hfs huise aifv- 
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len. Doubtless Game Laws are a 
great grieva^icc : since they have been 
extencleci to.rabhits, they have been 
the ruin of many an industriouh maof 
Diit tills is not the way in which they 
onaht to be opposed. It is the duty 
of Pailiament to hear and rcdiesii all 
popular giiexances; fa it let applica 
tion be made. Such acts as thokc 
above recited arc a disgrace to socie- 
ty, and every good man nnisi de:»ire 
that tlie authors of them may be de-^ 
tected, and punislied with all the ri- 
gour of the law. 

CHCSHIRE. 

Annual Meeting of the Wirral and 
Western Theshiic Agiicultiiral So- 
ciety dt Carlet Ferry -^ rhe plough 
ing match e>ccited considerahle in- 
terest, and was well contested. I'liree 
Judgf s were selected to decide on the 
merits of lesiiective Candidates,;, 
and they unanimously adjudged the 
fir^t premium to the ploughman of 
Mr, Sudworrh, of BUcon Poiul, ^ith 
two hoVsi's-abreast, without a driver. 
The second premium was awarded to 
the ploughman of Mr. Ashurst, of 
Puddipgton, with two hoises in length, 
viithout a driver, and the third to the 
ploughman of Mr, Muri j, of Blacop, 
with tyvo horses- ^breast, without a dri- 
ver. The shew of cattle, &c. followed, 
after which the secretary announced 
the iidjudication of the preiniunis in 
general. The coippapy then retired 
to dinn<»r. 

In the course of the afternoon was 
presented Benjamin Much, a labourer 
in hu^hjindry, of Saughall Massie, 
whose jniJiciuus manage ment of a But 
of natural greund, twenty yards Ion , 
by jvyo yards broad c’h(aine^l for him 
ju 1811, a return of 18/. Os. 6d. by the 
roduce Sold. This dicw forth the 
ighest cominendations of the Society. 
The {kcime person likewise claimed and 
received the premium for having main- 
taint^ eleven children, born jn wed- 
lock, without parochial relief. 

D5.VONSHIRE. 

On the 17ih inst. a farmer's wife, 
near King’s-brivlge, Devon, was found 
murdi^red jntlickjtchen, on thercturu 
of her husband from labour. The 
clothes of iho mindcier were fopnd in 
the kitchen, he having, with great 
coolness, put on those of (he mpster of 
thq bouse. A close pursuit was in- 
stantly commenced by Mr. Itaue and 


others, from Kings-bridge ; and as it 
was judged probahfe that the vilUin 
had taken a louie westward, they pio- 
ceeded to Plvinouth. The c Vitables 
of Plymouth and of Plymouth dock 
weie soon on the aleit, and vi.gi’antly 
examined the whole of |»iil)lic- 
hf'uses, onSundav, without eflect. 

On Monday morniu'i, although it 
blew a mqst trenundous gale, V|r. 
Lane determined to cross the New 
Pas)%age, near Ply;nouth-dock, aivd 
seized the murclerer in the pass..ge- 
hou^e, on the opposite side, at Tor- 
point, preparing to go into Coniwall. 
lie bad then on the f lothes of the hiis- 
haiid of the deceased, instaniiv con- 
f^s^ed the fact, and was lecogniZ'Ml as 
a wtdl-known pi'de^ti lan who had In on 
m th habit ol snpplv ing the counties 
ofDevonand r<jrnwall with ballads, 
&rc. Hesaid he approaclied the house 
in which the deceased lived, and hav- 
ing ascertained the absence of the 
owner, he ente cd t. e kitchen, found 
the woman busily emf)h>>ed about 
dinner, knocked her down with a 
broom-stick, took up a bill-hoi k which 
he stuck into her neck, and finished 
the business by cutting herthio a with 
a pruning knife. That he then took 
4l. out of her pocket, and opening a 
drawer, took out the clothes of her 
husband and put them on. leaving his 
on the grouiiti. Being strongly 
siispetird of the hoirihle murder of 
Maigaret Huxtable, of Dadhmok, he 
declined answering the questions put 
to him; said, that he knew he should 
be hung, and that, if he had any con- 
fessions to make, he had time on the 
road, and should have some conversa- 
tion with the officers. — Before ho 
quitted Plymouth dock, he was recog- ' 
nized by an officer, as having been 
sentenced to two yeais impusonmeiit 
gt Exeter, ip the year ISriQ, for at- . 
tempting to yjolateand muidera child. 
The similarity of this latter case, with’ 
(he*’hori'ible circumstances attendant 
on the rgpc apd murder of the unfor- 
tunate* iiilant, Huxtable, render it a 
matter of considerable probability, 
that this wretch is the vile perpetrator 
of the latter deed — q deed which, if . 
considered* I II all its cjrcumsuupes, it 
perhaps unparalleled, even in thean<» 
nals of atrocity. 

Farther Wednesday 

piorpii)^ wascommitted to Exeter go^i^ 



Provinaal Occurrenm* 

iiy the Rer. £. Edmom^s Tliomas der h« was taken up in January last» 
Liscotnbe, Jabmircj'/ charged with the and after fniir exatninationsrdiscbar^ 
wilful murder of Margatet HuxtabJe, ed. He is a shoit man, of a most for- 
at Dadh av k, a child about nine years bidding appeal anre. 
of age, in January last; also with the Lincolnshire. 

murder of Sarah Ford, aged 60, at Anaflray unfortunately took placd 
North Huish, on Saturday the 17th in the beginning of this montli, in 
iiist. When taken near Plymouth, Holbeach marsh, ^h^'n a labourer in 
he confessed the murder of the said the service of Mr. Wilders, was killed 
Sarah Font, which he effected in a by a servant of Mr. Coopei.— rite fol- 
iiiust barbarous nianuer, by first beat- lowing are nioie authentic particulais 
ing.her with a broom-Ntidc, and cut- of this affair, as stated befoietlie Co- 
ting her neck with a wood hook; he roner:— An inquest whn held on Wed- 
then took from her person twenty- nesday,*lhe 7th instant, bv ^. Ed waids, 
two-shillings and six-pence, threw a jun. Gent, on the budv of John Del- 
bag over her head, closed the window more, Lboiirer, a native of King's 
curtain, went up stairs, broke open a County, Ireland, whose death was thus 
box, took an entire suit of clothes be- * occasioned. The witnesses examined 
Ifwiging to the husband of the deceased, on this occasion were two women who 
in which he dressed himself, left the were piesent at the time the '•cuHle 
hooHC after locking the door, and happened. Their evidences were 
till owing away the key; he then went pretty much alike, both stahrftj that 
to the liver, where he sunk the whole Mr. W. Wilders came into the held 
of his own clothes, except hi*! hat, to Call his labourers to go and assist 
which he left near the corjisc of the him ii* getting his waggons along the 
woman. On being interrogated re- road, to the creek where he was dc- 
specting the murder of the child, he livciing his corn; upon which ocrasi- 
inade the following confession — that on he desired them to lake their sickieg 
vabout six o'clock in the evening of the with them, but to take a stick a piece, 
^Oth of January last, he nu t the child in case Mr. Cooper's labourer should 
between Bell Cross and the houses; attack them, but Mr.W. begged of them 
that he entreated her to shew him the. not to hint any body. The deceased was 
way to Sentry-gate, and he wtJiild give passing alongside a waggon which Mr. 
her a penny: she complied with his C. ha<l placed across the ioa«l, close to 
request, and proceeded over the stom* agate, to prevent Mr. Wildeis’ teams 
steps and stile leading to it, that in the from getting forward, when one Alder- 
second field, he took her out of the man, a labouierin tlie employ of Mr. 
path, went across that field into the C, struck the unfortunate man ovet 
next, where he attempted to \iolate the head with a hodding spade, which 
her person, but could not effect it, in made him staggcf, and knocked his 
consequence of her cries and resist- hat off, Aldciman immediately re- 
ance; he then took a stick from the peated hisblow,l)v chopping Delmore 
hedges struck her twice on the head, on naked head with his A^eapon, 
which he supposed to have stunned upon which, the women derlare, they 
her, as she made no more noise, after- «aw' the blood, instantly following the 
wartls dashed her head to pieces by blow, drop fimn the spade, and the 
large stones, and it beingdark, he says, unhappy victim of Aidei man’s fury 
to be quite certain she was dead, he f.di on the ground Theji/iyadjourn- 
fclt with his hand, and found her brains ed until Monday the ^zrli, that^he 
were beaten out ; he strip! her of all her evidence of sone other persons miglrt 
clothes but her stockings, which he be produced, when they again nict, 
intended to have taken away,* but and retinned a ^c^dict of TFV’//«/ A/wr- 
thinkiug them of lit tie value, left them der against Alderman, who has since 
in the same fields except the shift; he been committed to Lincoln Castle to 
then went to a pool, near Sentry-gate, take lus tnaL 
' washed JiU trow^sers and his bands, and Yorkshire. 

wiped them with the shift, which lie At Bromptf)n, in the parish of Nor- 
th re w into the hedge; he returned to thalleiton, the poor hjive been sup- 
,his lodgings at MordcigK at about plied with wheat of the l»rst quality 
half past nine o'clock. ' mur- during the presept distressing scarcity. 
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** \Vv shall never envy the honours which wit and learning; obtain in any other 
iMuse, if we can be numbered amon^ the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth/* — £) r. Johnson. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On the VAKious Ot>iNioNs con- of the church of England. He was 
CERNiNG the Nature of Chris- arrived at the age at which the 
tianity; shewing that a wrong establishment reouires of its mein* 
conception of its nature leads to the bers, that they should be confirmed 
production of improper and by the Bishop, ft is an age, that 

ceptions evidence to prove its re- serious impressions begin to take 
aiity ; arid then examining what hold of the mind ; he felt their force 
Christianity, and what evidence with anxiety, and in consequence^ 
it offers to' make it credible to stated to his guardian, that lie did not 
Man. know how to act j a confirmation 

was about to take place in his parish 
church, and his friends expected him 

V ARIOUS are the opinions on to be there j but he could not, with- 
what is ChrisStianity ? So various out self condemnation, for he had 
indeed, and so indecisive, that J constantly attended the church for 
know not any two persons, I will not six years, he bad heard many exceU 
say sects, who, separated into two lent moral truths, but he had never 
ditferent rooms would give an exactly heard, or never understood what waa 
similar definition, was the question Christianity; how can I, said he, 
to be suddenly proposed tp them, without hypocrisy be confirmed unless 
Some state Christianity to be the I am to be confirmed in my igno« 
Kingdom of truth, in which the^ ranee ? The case of this young man 
Christ, by the force of./rw^/i, brings will, I think, be found to be the 
persons to be obedient to the truth, case of the major part of those who 
and that a.s a kingdom, it is iieccs- call themselves Christians, They 
sarily supported by a Government, bear the name of some sect, they 
Others consider what they call the sometimes may possibly know the 
doctrines of Christianity to be Chris- tenets of some particular party ; but 
tianity itself. Others seem, by their though they are ready to die in de- 
assiduity to defend the authenticity of fence of Christianity, they know not 
the writings of the New Testament, any thing concerning it. 
to think that those writings are Chri- If a man considers the resurrection 
tianity itself. Others seem to con- of Jesus as Christianity, he will 
skier Christianity to be a system of endeavour to substantiate Christianity, 
morality, and that virtue, morality, by proving the resurrection of Jesus, 
and Christianity are one. There ai;e If Christianity is true, there must be 
others, like the Calvinists, who make unanswerable and omnipresent evi- 
Christianity appear to be a peculiar dence demonstrative of its truth; but 
sentiment, such as Predestination /&c. the resurrection of Jesus has been 
as also the Methodists do with univer- believed, 1 Cor. xv. and, even, its 
sal redemption. Who is right ^ Can conseejuences, our future resurrection 
a man be a Christian and npt know denied. This therefore, is not an 
the meaning of the Christian name ? unanswerable evidence. Neither is 
Few persons acquaint others of their it omnipresent, for it, itself, to be 
mental anxieties; but I knew one, believed as a fact by conviction, and 
an ingenious young man, by birth not by hearsay, r^uires close and 
an Israelite, by education a member steady examination ; on conviction 
Univeasal Mag, Vol. XVIII. 2 Y 
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I firmly believe it tq be true, but can fore 1 |iave received, I will not s.iy 
freely expVrate that imp from cen- the same evidence j but similar 
sure, who on examination rejects it, evidence, I may believe, 

because J am acquainted with its but am not compelled to believe tlie 
difficulties. evidence of the life, death, and 

Truly excellent, pleasing, and in- resurrection ot Jesus; much less 
struotive, are the evidences of Chris- can 1 be called to obey God from 
tianity, arising frorfi the moral excel- such hopes, unless the commands 
lence it inrulcates, and the benign canbestafed, thesamedivineappro- 
and admirable dispositions it implnius bation given, and the like promises 
in the mind of man; equally soaie aie offered to me, that induced him 
those evidences of the truth of Scrip- to act. 

true produced by comparison, and In addition to the admission of the 
f^isiory ; but .still they lay, if possible, resurrection of Jesus, let me, for a 
Up‘(^er greater disadvantages of a moment, also admit, that the writ- 
^ipailar nature to the resurrection of ings of the New Testament are fme, 
Jesus. There may have been meti of ^ that the facts recorded were really 
great minds, who ha\e received the 'performed, and that the persons who 
6‘cripiures ns truth, on such exami- wrote the various histoi^ies and epistles, 
nation, and have walked blamelessly weie the persons who are in general 
4nd u.sefnlly before God ; but is such said to liave written them. Still 1 say, 
ilitricale evideiue adapted to the and I think unanswerably, there is 
meanest understanding, and the mo^t much addressed to my understanding; 
ilpedpcJtcd mind ? Or, are such to much addressed to my moral capa^ 
feceive this religion from th«?e\*idence city ; I may find many beautiful laws, 
of nio.st learned men ? And, are they but there is not in it a system to regu- 
to be saved or condemned, according late 7iiy faith, as divine conimnnd for 
to the strength or weakness of their niy action, evidence to condemn my 
<:redibility in human tebtimoiiy ? non reception of its precepts, and 
fora niooient, snppo.se we admit not acting upon them unto death. 
Illrat the resurrection of Jesus is proved Those to whom these histories were 
fb he true ; docs it follow that Christi- addressed, those to whom the epistles 
aT)i(y is true? The amiable, \irtuoii.s, wore sedr, if the histories and epistles 
meful life of Jesus, concluded by a w’erc true, had confirmatory evi- 
voluntary submission to deatli, being Vlence ; they are said to have seen 
ib, obedience to ilie divine command", Jesus pojfi;im miracles, and his 
was honoured by the divine power, apostles do wonders ; nay more, they 
raising bim from the dead, and did wonders themselves. Convince 
therefore it bclio\es me to obey the me of my duly, set before me my 
commands of Jesus, that I may be inducement, then, like them, 1 ought 
ri^iscd as he was. Tlie first part I to obey. The Deity cannot be a 
allow, (here i.s a rationality in my hard master, he cannot require to act, 
faith, for Jesus acted upon positive where he has not made his will known, 
evidence ; he commanded, and the On this ground 1 believe the Old 
dead w^ere raised, the sick were healed, Testament, I see all 1 w^ant and ought 
fhe maimed lestorcd; he had evi- to expect, in the divine dealings to 
depces of divine power accompanying Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses. D.avid, 
bis teaching. But if my life is, like all the Prophets, and Israel at ‘large, and 
his, to be contradictory to the lives of I®behold till the time of the captivity, 
all mankind, and I am to become, the knowledge of the divine will and 
like him, a .sacrifice to my supposed obedience to it, in a general way free 
obedience, 1 must have, as he had, from schism. I .see this divine mira- 
from God, sufficient evidence that culous power cease from the cap- 
fiuch are his commands, and that tivity, or rather, from (he time just 
obedience to them will have his similar prior to Ihe age of the Maccabees to 
approbation; and knows like hiin^ that of John the Baptist. ‘And in 
if exact obedience leads me to this period,! see the religions of Israel 
jbie fire, the gallows, or the crow, split, into parties similar to the Chris- 
I shall by losing my life gain a better, tian, every one adoring his own Shib- 
ud a more glorioqs life. Till there- boletb, and condemming his neigh- 
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hour to divine jiidgment. As I read 
with pity the history, so I look with 
the same pily al the divisions of 
Christians. I a-^k, why did not 
Israel daline ihe orcononiy of God by 
Moses ? Slid J, say now, alai; ! for the 
world! alas for 'Christians! why do 
not Christians define what is Chris- 
lianity ? wMiy do they not hold up 
for an indiiconient, the exact cow- 
inandsoi God, and the exact promises 
oj' God for obedience, and the ever 
present and undcniahU e\ idcnce that 
God has given those commands, and 
made those promises? why not! 
Because Christians, like Jews, seek 
for trill h ; but do not reject whatever 
bears not divine eviilence. • 

Christ signilies the anointed, allud- 
ing to tlie j^osaic appoint incnt of 
separating the priestly or legal, and 
royal representatives of diity, by 
ouring oil upon them. God foretold 
y his pro])hets that he would anoint 
a son of Da\id to be the King of 
Israel, by pouring oiH his spirit upon 
him wiihout iimu,uion ; Saul, David, 
and all the propdKMs had poition'»of 
this divine power j but liiey wcie all 
Jinnlcd in their \yoyO' on. But 
Jesus appears to ha\e had power 
witliout limitation ; natuie was at Ifis 
command; his will, the alotfe control- 
ler of his power ; and his reveieiUial 
obedience to God, the alon»‘coniioll«r 
of his will. To pioelaim Je-jiis, 
therefore, to be liie Chiusi, is to 
proclaim him to be diiinely ano.nfed, 
as having been se[)araied and pl.iced 
by God al the head of all }>ower; 
over ail the vi,-.ible jiower of tin? 
^orld, and over the unseen pcAvirs of 
Heaven* and t!ic Grave. Nuw’ li this 
is the meaning of the woid 
the meaning of the word Ciiriatu.nuy 
must be the result, (Tt doctrines, or 
instructions, or consequences that 
follow this admission of the anointing 


. * 1 do not mean the sun, m‘K)n, or 
stars, or Milton’s Heaven. by the 
Mford Heaven hut mean by it tlie pI.KC 
mcniioiicd in v hat is called tl;e Loni’s 
prnyiM . Ou i fath' r who ait in keaven^ 
thy wifi be done ais in heaven ; and by 
Paul when he lo«)ks for the coming 
of Jesus fiorii htaven\ and of Peter 
when he says, that the heavens must 
retain him, with (ixing the place. 


of Jesus to be the head, chiefs ;Krstt» 
born, or Ruler of man. j 
To examine this subject, it will 
necessary, precisely, to gtate what 
Apostles laiiglir, and wdiat IsraeU(«Hi 
and Gentiles were called, Chrktiiioa 
at Antioch, (first) for believing. 

Acts n. 32-r3(}. This Jesus 
God hath raised, of which '• 
reUian we all are witnesses, therefor^ 
he is ex^alted to the right haqd of Go4i 
and having received the promised 
holy spiiit of the father, he hath 
eillised this, which w'e now seu and 
hear. For it was not David who 
ascended into the heavens, fiw h# 
himself hath said, the ruler said untQ 
my Ruler, Sit thou upon my right 
hund, lift J hare made thy Joes th§ 
footstool oj thy feet. Therefore know 
.assuredly, all of the house of Israel, 
that God hath made hiid t!ja*Rtil«r, 
even the anointed.” 

Jt is e\ ident, that Peter’s knowledge 
of Ji»us is but a foundation for his 
leasouing to prove, that Christianity 
is not a cunningly devised fable, but 
a fact ; that he wdio was Jcsus, is 
now exalted to the first place of 
power; that he now sits In glory 
ineifiiblo; that it is he who received 
of his IcUhet the promised gifts of ihC 
spiiil, and having leceived these gifts 
disposetl ol them in gifts on his 
immediate tli'^ciples, and on such 39 
they saw (it to lay their hands upon, 
for th.nt ptiipose; Cliiislianity is 
thcMcibie the ex.iltailon uf Jesus tp 
be tl.e piomiseil Ring, whom* God 
hath anoMUed, and by ms resunection 
and ascens.on, brijught ff)rth to all the 
pijiiees ami rulers ofMhis world, and 
commanded them to cast their crowns 
befoie him, that is, to homage him 
by makir'ig llnar ohedic’uce to bus laws, 
to bi^ sole foundation of their 
temporal rule. , 

In the iii. Acts, having healed th^ 
lame man at ti^c gate of the temple, 
Peter shews to tlie peoj.le, that it \yas 
God who had healed the man; (hat 
he by this miracle, might cast a 
divine radiance on the name of Jesus ; 
by proving, that though they had 
murch'red him, yet God had raised 
him from death, and exalted him to 
power : he continues the same reason- 
ing through the ^fth chapter. Hb 
whole aim is to establish Christianity, 
by proving the present and inerwing 
2 Y 2 
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power of Jesus. He no where at- 
tempts topl^ve the miracles Jesus had 
performed, or to confirm his friends 
in what they believed of Jesus whom 
thw had seen ; but before friends 
ana enemies, he shews by undeniable 
facts, his present mighty power, and 
draws from those f<lcts these demon* 
etrative conclusions ; that they (igno- 
rant fishermen) had in an instant 
learned foreign languages 3 that they 
who had tremblingly left the teacher 
to be crucified, dared now to tell 
those wicked men, clothed in all 
their temporal authorities, that they 
were murderers 3 and that (he judg- 
ments of .God were about to destroy 
them 3 they also by miracles demon- 
strated, that their wisdom and their 
courage was from God 3 and their 
miraculous powers, were the seal of 
God, to confirm men in their faith 
in the high exaltation of Jesus their 
martyr. Their Christianity was theie- 
fore no longer Jesus after the ilesh ; 
but an acknowledging him as the 
great emperor of the empire of man. 
It is not to be wondered, that with such 
views of the glorious power of Jesus, 
Stephen should look like a di\ me mes- 
senger, full of serenity and glory, w'hile 
his murderers gnashed at him with 
their teeth 3 being cut to the heart, 
he saw him, in whom he liad believ- 
ed, exalted to the right hand of divine 
pow'cr 3 he -aw iiiin aii\e, and 
crowned watb ability to raise him 
from death to life. They stone him 3 
but he calls to his cxalied master, not 
to protect Iiim from their murdeions 
hands, but to make the loacl of a 
cruel death, the high way to life and 
immortality, whilst he proves his 
mental fitness for this exalted slate, 
by his freedom from the baser passions 
or rancour and revenge 3 and his 
confidence An Jesus being the judge 
of mankind, by entreating that judge 
with all the fervor of humble sub- 
mission, and all the confidence of a 
Christian, “ Ruler, lay not this sin to 
their charge'* 

The next place to which I turn, 
to shew what the Apostles considered 
to be Christianity, is the instruction 
given by Philip to the Queen of 
Ethiopia’s treasurer, Acts viii. It is 
said that the Eunuch was reading the 
33d of Isaiah, and from it ^jilip 
embraced the opportunity to proclaim 


(he past humiliation and present dig- 
nity of Jesus 3 from this instruction 
the Eunuch declared his faith, ** I 
believe Jesus is the anointed, the son 
of God:* This short declaration 
proves, that to be a Christian, it is not 
requisite to believe the 39 articles of 
the Church of f)ngland, or the doc- 
trines of Calvin, or jhosc of Arminius, 
or of any other either honest man 
or hypocrite ; but that it is requisite 
that tne convert should believe ozi 
the high exaltation of Jesus 3 that 
he sitteth now at the right hand of 
divine power, surrounded by obedient 
subjects, and having continually in- 
creasing dominion, and wailing till all 
iare subjected to him. 

Tliat Jesus possespes active domi- 
nion, is evident from the miraculous 
coinersion of Paul, as well as from his 
visible appearance to the dying Sle- 
hcn. Paul saw Jesus, and from him 
c received the command 3 “ Arise, 
go into me city, and it shall be told 
thee wdiat thou must do.” We find, 
that, in like manner, Annanias receiv- 
ed nil his directions, how to act by 
Paul, from Jesus ; and in consequence 
Annanuis tells Paul, that the Lord, 
even Jesus, irho appeared unto thee 
in the wau o? Ifiou iamt\ t, hath seiU 
me. Pet 2 r, also, when he went up 
to (he top of the house to pray, and 
then saw' the\ision, speaks, as con- 
sidering Jesus to be ])er onally present, 
saying, nnt so Lord, and afterw'ards, 
wlien Peter leaches Cornelius the 
divine pierepts.he opens his discourse 
by saying that God the Creator of all, 
looks upon all whom he has created 
with an ecjualeye, paying no peculiar 
icspect to Jews, in Christianity, 
more than he does to Gentiles. He 
then declares the substance of Cliris- 
lianity to be, “ the ivord ivhuh tras 
sent unto the children of Israel, pro^ 
claiming peace bn Jesus the anointed, 
he^Hs Lord of a/i:* Tlien after pro- 
gressively describing bis ministry, 
dcatlj*, and resurrection, he declares 
the Cliristianity he w'as commanded 
to proclaim, it was to testifn, that he 
who was slain by cincifikioii, was 
ordained of God, the judge of the 
living and the dead. I’he same lan- 
guage is addressed by Paul (o the 
Athenians, xvii. 31 . In like man- 
ner, when he strikes Ely mas with 
blindness^ Paul imputes it to the 
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pcwer of Jesus, the hand,*' says ho 
to Elymas, “ of the Lord is up<m 
thee." In the same Chapter xiii. 
Pau! in his address to tlie Synagogue 
at Antioch in Pisidia, shews that tl>e 
exaltation of Jesus is the sure mercies 
of David. He sj)eaks the same 
language also to Agrippa, ^xvi declar- 
ing that he vvitiies'^ed to all, small 
and great, only what the prophets 
and Sloses foretold should come to 
pass ; That the Messiah, or anointed 
should suffer, and should be the Jirst 
who should arise from, the dead, and 
should announce light to the people, 
and to the Gentiles. Here then are 
those things which concern the ruler 
Jesns, the anointed, or Christianity. 
It IS the present ruling power of Jesus 
over his church, wheresoever they 
be, who acknowledge him to be the 
judge of the quick and the dead, 
and Jive a life of expectation of his 
passing sentence upon their actions 
after their death, according to the 
doctrines,' taught by* Paul and Peter, 
and all the other mes>engcrs of Jti.^us. 

Tifese elevated ideas of the dig- 
nity of Christ may be further seen 
in the respectful language used by 
the Apostles, when they speak con- 
cerning Jesus. Pa7/l slave of 
Jesus, Horn. i. 1. Phil. i. I. Titus 

i. 1 . Jauic^ the slave of God ar^l 
of the Ruler, Jesusm the anointed, 
Ja. i. I. S'fNon Peter, a slave, and 
a messengvr tf Jesus the atioinled, 

1 I Pet. i. I . Jude the slave of 
Jesus, Judei. John his slave, llev. 

j. 1. What language can more 

strongly express the absolute devoicd- 
iiess of their whole mintl, person, 
and faculties to Jesus, as a really 
existing and ruling character; this 
idea of the exaltation of Jesus appears 
to be the including article of the 
whole of Christianity. If not, how is 
it that whenever Paul speaks ot jiis 
ministry, he should speak of it, as 
having received it oj' the Lord 9 How 
is it that he commends Christia'ns to 
the favor of Jesus, Horn. i. 7* 1 Cor. 
j. xvi. 2— 3. 2Cor. i. 2, xiii. 14. 
Gala. i. 3, \i. 18. Eph. i. 2. vi. 
34. Phil. i. 2, iv. 23. Coloss. i. 2, 
iv. 18. 1 Thess. i. 2, v. 28. 2 

Thess. i. 2. hi. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 21. 

2 Tim. iv. 22. Titus iii. 15. Phile- 
mon 25. It must be surely uniieces- 
sai-y to pick out mote passages, the 


whole ai>0-stolic langu^, %tieii 
speaking of ^esus, is that^f the most 
alfeciionate and obsequious of slaveA 4 
to tlic most kind and affectionate of 
masters. They came determined to 
know not any thing of self, in interest^ 
ambition, or honour; then whole 
life and kinguage is to the glory of 
Jesus, even the crucilied : him who 
loved them; he who volcotanly gave 
himself to death to aajuhe their 
ser\ices ]}ul, surely, such language 
IS cxpicssne of his l:)eing a master 
now ruling them ; not of a master 
who is to rule them some ages h('nce, 
when God the father has put all 
aiiihoriiy beneath his feet ; but that 
of the consciousness of a master that 
now rules them, whose favor is a 
present blessing, and the continuance 
of whose tavor ensures the ^s^ti fence, 
of well done my good and faithful 
slave I fee!, whilst writing, the 
tickf^sh cars nt some m«iy not approve 
of ili(i vvrad sla\ e; but ir is exffressive 
of the idea llie apostle intends to 
coiney, and is in consonance with tJie 
whole of the No# 'lesianient ; and 
shews to ever) Chiisiian what ought 
to be hi*> chaiMCtcr ; he is not hisown, 
he IS hi'., who hath reseiKid him from 
the sentence of condemnation unto 
death ; he is bound thcTcfoie to 
devote himself, his passions, his life, 
his pioperty, his all, and to have over 
every action the anointed Jesus, under 
God, for his ruler. , 

1 mean by these evidences to prove, 
tliat Cliristianity is tlint firm conviction 
of mind, that will at all liines produce 
a consequent action. •Prom this prin- 
ciple, that Jesus now sits on the 
governing seat of God, and that this, 
and this alone, is the foundation stone 
on which Christianity is crcct^. Tiiat 
all others aiebnl secondary principals; 
but that this piiuciple has been lost 
among mankind, either by the deifi- 
cation of Jesus, or the considering his 
throne rather honoraty than aedve; 
but if this princi|)le is true, Chris- 
tianity ma^ be easily restored in al! 
its purity, its force, its harmony, and 
its all subduing power, by bringing 
forward its proper and divine testi* 
mony, or evidence, in iti favour. 
Before 1 adduce this evidence, I shall 
endeavour a little farllier to establish 
this exalted situation of Jesus^ frpfll 
the scriptures. • 
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John, writing concerning things to evklent from their while raiment^ 
come to pas^ calls it, The Revelation which is the rigkieousness of the 
of Jesus the anuhitedwlmh God gave saints; and their crowns of gold, 
unto him^ to shew unto his servants i\eno\es their r( if n I priesthood, v. IQ, 
things tvhich must shortly come to I Pet. ii. g. \AMhKt the lightnings, 

; and he sent, and ///f-w ihnndeniigs, and voice.s, are the 

In his we^sengers unto his servant concomitant nitendants of the divine 
John. Noihing can Ix' clearer than presence, Exod. xix. 18 — l^- Pi'S!* 
John’s idea ot the active adminl.s- xviii. J 2. J. *3. &c. and the / burning 
tration of Jesus in his chu'ch ; he lamps, ^.'onlinnally sinning betore 
behelfl the g(jvei miienl of God in ins the thiope, shew ihat the church of 
church, made known ilnongh the God, in* its evciy succeeding dispen- 
ministiation of Jesus, in like man- sations, are at all times, as piesent 
ner he had mnnife.sted unto him, by before the eye of divine governments, 
vision^, the ac'.oe adnmiistnition of as thongli they were all included in 
Jesus through all the succeeding one; and yet one, at c\t rj’ momenr, 
dispensations of CInislianity, as tife immediately before him Generations 
high piiest ot God in the temple of Succeed each other, hiit there is no 
his church, walking in his priestly futurity \Mth God; all is according 
robes, with the golden Muillers in to his own detei mined u ill, and be- 
his hr\ncls,, amid t the lamps or held in the burninsj splendour of 
chnrchds, trimming them to cause divine light as though it were now, 
them to burn more brilliantly. To Befuio the thi one was a sea of glass, 
me all thisappears rationnl, Ihat Jesus spotlessly transparent, atul answering 
should- be she head ot his ('flinch to the Midien Sea in which llie piiests 
and people, that he should set as ihc bathed; and in the mid-.t of thp 
representative of deity upon (he divine jlirone, and roundabout the throne, 
Ihronc ; (hat ihe^^ai^ed saints should i. c, befoie, behind, and on each side, 
surround that throne, and be th were 4 living cu-atures, resembling 
ministers of his will, and his messen- the CiK'rubim and Seraphim of Ezek. 
gers to man. i. 10, x. l 1. Isai. vi. 2 — d, th^ 

In this manner to me it appears, standards and standard beareis of 
that Jesus is by vision desciibed to God’s cl^iu'h in waifaio in the wil- 
John in the iv. Ciiap. we must con- deiiiess of the woild ; as it was under 
sider the time ; it is that pei lod when JVIo'cs, Numb. ni. when encamped, 
by llie rejection and muidei ot Jes'is, in the wilderness, 
the co\enaiU made between jHael Jiukdi a 1 U)n on the East, 

anil Deity at Mount Smai was passed Kplircnn a Gall or Ox on the We'>t. 

away, liicarniv ot Cod is, theiet(ne, Jbn.ben a Man on the South, 

jn this scene, represented as being Dan a flyirgEagle on the Noilh. 

out of Palestine, tlie land of rest, IJeio then i behold not to he 

encamped in the wilderness of the tfou'ncd,hv\\tif i4'ct()U'nt‘d. EnthioiH 
world, and maiching on to tlie.t td on ilic mercy seat, and giving 
promised rest prepaied for the people directions to com|uer all his I'nemies", 
of God. And instead ot Moses, who subduing Judaism and Heathenism, 
was king in Jeshurun, iis repic'enied And as ihe language of the soldieis of 
Jesus, silling on his throne, (as in the Gideon was, the sw'ord of Jeh(?v:ih 
tabernacle, see Isai.vi Eze. 1.2() -28.) iuid the sword of Gideon, so (he 
Jhe priests and J-.evi (os are encampeci l.ip.r^ur^ge ot the warriors of Jesus is 
next to the tabernaelo, whilst the 2d '* Wuithy art ihoii, O Ruler ! even 
elders, as representatives of (he 24 by God .set ap.irt, to accept auihoiity, 
courses of pi iests, sit on lowei tin ones and honour, and power, for the whole 
surrounding the throne, or oracle, or is created for thee, and ac(x:>rding to 
most holy place; on which, in place thy desire they are, and shall be 
of the Shcchinah of Moses, and from created.'” 

which Moses received auricular in- If (his view of Christiar/ity is a 
|l, ruction, Jesus himself ^its covered just view, then ought the Christian 
|vilh the divine glory. That the 24 to have, at least, as good evidence to 
elders are huiTt3n beings, or the figu- confirm his f.iith, as had the Israelitfe 
rative represeniatiori oi such, appears of old, oi any believer in any former 
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Rei'elation. Prophecy has from rhe mean, but that a firm belief of tho 
earliest ages of man been tliet;riierion glorious exaltation of J^u$, and bis 
for the truth of Revelation. Noah present govenment in the church, 
for 1 20 years before it came to pass, is Chrutianit}/ P and that as no man k 
prophecied of the flooii, and by it called upon to believe without evi- 
provcd to the eaily ceneiations of dcnce, the pa-^sing events, if they are 
men alter the flood, that the deluge an accomplislimeut ol prophecy, then, 
was not an accident, but a mighty and only ilien, dre they the evidence 
judgment ot God for the sins of man ; of Christianilv being true. On this 
and his buddixtg the ark, ought to ground J shall attempt to prove, that 
have been evidence, to the Aniidelu- Christianity must be true; that if 
vians. that he must have had good Jesus is thus exalted, he could make 
grounds for such a tremendous under- known to Jolm that which Joha 
taking. Abraham’s faith led liim to declares he did. That if the.e things 
obedience, and the providence ot God, have taken place as John foretold, 
enriching and prof=erving him in Jesus must he the highly exalted one, 
all his travels, established his faith^ and (he divine representative; but 
and caused the prophecies given by that if the things foretold have not 
God, through him to his descendants, come to pass, Christianity must be a 
to be respected, and became instru- forgeiy. 

mental to ibeir own fulfillment. The Many sensible men hive rjpjected 
history of Israel is the histo»-y of God’s the Scriptures, solely on the ground of 
foretelling eients before they came the abundant miiacles, with w hich 
to pass, and calling on the present Chriiliariily pretends to have been 
generation to believe in the mission established by ; they reason that if 
of Moses, and the atUliority of God’s Jews and Gentiles were but few, 
prophets, because of the accomplish- comparatively, convinced by such 
ment of those things which God bad numerous evidenci, surely it is not 
foretold. In the days of ancient times, just, that they should be convinced 
^hen printing not being known, it was by equivocal traditionary evidence, 
necessary to bring forward together Surely this reasoning is just, IfevU 
those recorded facts; but now, as know- dence is necessary to establish one 
ledge is so much increased? and the Christian, it is neces.sary for all. The 
Bible in almost every man’s hand, it Jewish religion was local, and the 
h so common a fact in the Bible, that evidence it offered to prove its truth 
it w^ould betray a bad*opinion of the was local: every tribe, and every city, 
knowledge of Christians, to supijose town and village, every hill, and 
it nece.s.sary to produce from them every valley, had its local evidedee, 
further evidence of lhi.s fact. in addition to its prophetic ; and shall. 

To prophecy, Jesus appeals for the or rather can, Christianity be without 
truth of his mission. Search the scrip- plain, positive, and jiirect evidence 
iureSf for it is the// that testifo con- of its truth ? If Christianity, in the 
cerning me^ If believed on Moseu exaltation and dominion of Jesus alone, 
and the prophets, ye would also believe prove, that the’ state of the world 
on me. Y e discern the signs of the wea- is according to the phophecies of 
ther, how is it ye discern not the signs Jesus and nave continued so for 18 
of the times?' John expressly says, centuries, then is Christianity esta» 
tnat the revelation of that which was blished upon an unshaken basis. Let 
to come to pass, w'as designated no us prove afterwards, that all that is, 
him, that be might shew it to the now acting upon the religious and 
servants of Jesus; and to shew* us, political theatre, was foretold by 
that it wa.s made known, not for Jesus, we shall then indeed believe, 
the gratification of our curiosity, but that he walks among his chmehes, that 
for the fixing our faith, the messenger he does trim the lamps that enii^ten 
of Jesus, one of those wlro had by mankind. Let us go beyond this to 
his prophecies bore testimony to the coming age; let us behold the 
Jesiis being the anointed of God, tells consequences of the present suffering 
John, xix. 10, That the Spirit of .stale of humbled man, and we shall 
Prophecy is the testimnni/ of Jesus, then not only believe in the govern^ 
Wiiat can this declaration possibly ing hand ol the, anointed of God, 
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but rejoice, that he who hath sufi'ered 
by the rulir^handot human oppres- 
sion, has now the dominion ; with his 
saints we shall be proud to be his 
slaves, and ascribe to him glory and 
dominion. 

To establish this view of' Chris- 
tianity, it is my interitiou to examine 
the duration, religious and political, of 
the seven cliuichcs of the Revelations , 
and by them, 1 hope, wiihtAU any far 
fetched deductions, to piovc that 
Jesus has leigned, does reign, and 
will continue to reign, till he has 
obtain! d uui\eibal doininiun. And 
that the whole church and world, 
shall uniteiiiy asciihe to him, homage 
without lesistance, glory without 
regret, and dominion without hounds, 
over the whole earth. 

The Ad;antagfs of Coniinemknt 
in a PuisoN. 

To Editor of t lit Univtrsal Jffag. 

Sir, 

M any W1 iters have expatiated 
upon the pleasuics of liberty 
and freedom 3 but no one has ventur- 
ed to exalt (beso of thraldom and 
confinement. Rou'.scau, indeed, Iia.s 
said that if he wished to write an 
aniinafed eulogy upon liberty, he 
could have tloiie it bej»t in one of tiie 
dungeons of (he 15 :islile 3 but as he 
never happened lobe a tenant of that 
happy place, we have consequently 
lost the mo‘»t entiiiv/iabtic and spiiit- 
warming debci iption of freedom, that, 
perhaps, (he world had ever seen. 

Without, hoWever, wishing to be 
incaiceratcd in a pii'^on, in older to be 
poetical upon per.s(;nal liberty, J cer- 
tainly am of opinion that confinement, 
the inability to go whither w e list, nay 
the nccessii jiof remaining in one place, 
produces the most beneficial effects 
upon the human mind. In the first 
place it teaches submission to our fate, 
and by accustoming ns 10 restraint, 
wholesome and regulated restraint, 
it fits us the better for the enjoyment 
of liberty when we get it. If we 
are held in continemciit by the 
malice or unkindness of man, we 
have an opportunity of practising the 
most sublime and exalted of Chnstian 
^virtues, by praying incessantly for the 


welfare of our enemy, and forgiving 
him, every moment we live, the 
thraldom he has inflicted upon us. Is 
(his no advantage ? How many men 
pass this life, and have cause to 
regret that no oiiportunity, perhaps, 
lias occuircd to them for the exercise 
of the noblest dunes of Cliristianily ? 
And bow much ought the prisoner 
to rejoice, that the wicked machi- 
nations of Ills neighbour, or his friend 
have placed him in a much more 
enviable condition, Where he can 
fulfil the law' of the gospel, and hope 
lor the meicy of his creator by dis- 
ch<ir‘mig one of the hardest duties 
winch he has imposed upon his 
creatures in this world. 

Another mlvantage arising from 
confinement is, that it is commonly 
accompanied w'itli more or less of 
solitude, and solitude, we all know, 
is the cradle of virtue. It is in soli- 
tude, in the hours of retiremeiil from 
the noise and distraction of the world, 
that we have ail opportnnily of com- 
muning with our own hearts, of 
reviewing our past conduct, of re- 
penting our acted sins, of dismissing 
our incdilatcd ones, and of forni* 
ing the most vigorous resc lutions of 
future })iety and v irtue. These happy 
effects mry aUvays be expected from 
solitude in w'hatever j>lace enjoyed; 
Uu more especial !v may they be 
exjiected fiom ^ae solitude of a prison, 
which has a rcmaikable tendency to 
conceniralc our ideas and moitify our 
alFections. Solitude also produces 
other effects ; it accustoms us to habits 
of meditation and reflection, and 
thus a gay and dissipated character 
may be transfoimed into a solid and 
contemplative one. When the mind 
IS denied food from without, it natu- 
rally reverts upon itself for subsis- 
tence, and happy then is lie who 
hu', intellectual maintenance for it.— 
lienee the superiority of an author 
in confinement over most other 
men ; because his reading iiaturaJly 
furnislies him with materials for 
thinking, and he can combine those 
materials with redoubled energy and 
effect when he has nothing else to 
distract his thoughts. A poe/. has a. 
great advantage over an ordinary 
author, (such as myself for example,) 
on those occasions, because he is 
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occtpied solely wiih his imagination, 
anfi the imagination is allowed both 
by philosophers and poets themselves, 
to be' in full vigour and harmony, 
like the nightingale's voice, in the 
absepcf of light and all external 
objects. Hence Milton wrote with 
such sublimity, for his natural blind- 
ness operated the same a*s artificial 
darkness, and created a solitude 
arpund him ; <ind I should think if 
some of our modern epic poets were 
coutined in one of the condemned 
cells in Newgate, one might expect 
much belter poems than they produce 
at presen;.. Young is another instance 
of the efficacy of artificial solitude^ 
and darkness, tor we know that he 
wrote most of his Night Thoughts, 
by the dim light of a lamp, excluding 
the day light, and in order to be 
perfectly abstracted from every thing 
of this world, be placed before him 
skulls and dry human bones. 

Every thing connected with deep 
and abstract meditation is best per- 
formed in solitude, and therefore I 
think if all our projectors for paying 
the national debt, if all our philoso^ 
phers who believe in the perfectibility 
of the human species, if all our 
statesmen who think it easier ^ govei n 
by compelling men's consciences than 
by leaving them bee, and if all our^ 
libellers whb believe Jthat fortunes 
may be made by infamy, were kindly 
put in a state of moderate con hue- 
men t by their friends, we should 
receive from them schemes and pro- 
jects far superior to what they ;)ow 
send forth. 

But there is one species of confine- 
ment peculiarly pleasant, and with the 
mention of which I shall conclude this 
letter. It is where you arc locked in a 
^ooii), (your own for example — and of 
bourse have locked youiself irj) and in 
that slate of voluntary confinement 
l^eepmg a sheritfS officer at defiance. 
It is very amusing to hear the inge- 
nious endeavours of the gentleman 
on the wrong side of (he door, using 
all his eloquence to persuade the 
gentleman on the other side of the 
door to icome out and have a little 
conversation with him ; like the wolf 
persuading the kid to descend from 
the brow of the mountain and enter 
into a discourse with him.. To com- 
plete the picture, the gentleman on 
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Irduek in SuifxeAoki: * 

the right side keeps his post, and hU 
fnencTon the wrong walks^way. 

I remain, bir, ' 

Your obedient Servant. 

X. 

Ludgaie Hiii, Nov. \2th, 1812, 


Continuation o/ Coxe’s Travels 
in Switzerland. TianslaUd 
from ikt French, by W. H. IIeio. . 
{HJoutiiiued fruiii p. 190.j 

\ MONG tlie different routes that 
lead to ilie upper part of the 
count I y of Hiisly, we ought to distin- 
guish that of the Engstelberg, which 
1 undertook to traverse at a time when ' 
the snows were extremely deep, and 
at a lime of the year when no sinajl 
risk was run by tiaversingjtha ]iighesc 
mountains in SwitzeilanJ. 

J was at Lucerne where M. de 
Pyffer had received me with that pre- 
possesling kindness, consistenf with 
ins object in making Ins house one of 
the most interesting in the conntiy. — 

I had seen bis magnificent chat ts, in 
which 1 had retraced w'ith astonish- 
ment all that the inieiior of Switzer- 
land had already exhibited of the' 
wonderful, and which still afforded 
me a world to i un over. M. de Pyffer 
knouing my manner of travelling, 
did not ihink me unworthy of seeing 
the Upper Alps, and therefore pre- 
sented me will) an itinerary, in wbjph 
the country of Hasly was the first 
station, ‘ 

My companion and myself set out 
fiom Lucerne, wiihout a guide and 
wii hour valets } our baggage had been 
sent forward to Berne, we retained 
noihing that w'as not of the first 
ncces'.ity. Our pockets could very 
well contain our travelling wardrobCj 
and with oiir sticks in ouf hands we 
set out with all the courage and care- 
lessness which accompanies those who 
have neither .servants nor equipage, 
M. de Pyffer, who had encouraged us 
in this undertaking, could say more 
th.-i 1 have said upon the advantage 
of fiaveiling in this way, if one would 
wish to know Switzerland, or to be 
iniimaiely acquainted with its brave^ 
but simple republicans. 

We traversed the Lake of Lucerne ; 

I shall .idd nothiiTg to the description 
Mr. Coxe has g>ven of this superb 
2 Z 
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mass of water i but I believe many 
persons wowjd find themselves rather 
uneasy whA the wind blows fresh, 
and particularly if, hke us, they had 
compelled to navigate the lake 
in one of those little fishing boats 
which are called eichhauvi, being 
hollowed out of theirunksof the oak. 
If the lake be agitated ever so little, 
it is impossible to be safe in one of 
these barks, otherwise than by lying 
down at full length ; we then feel all 
the consequence of keeping the most 
exact equilibrium. 

We landed at Stanzstad ; we passed 
Slanz, the principal place in IJnder- 
wald, and continued our route along 
a rich valley strewed w'ith cottages, 
encircled with paiks and meadows, 
and shaded with trees. The ciitle, 
waiting foi^ the season for mounting 
the Upper* Alps, Were spread aU 
over this vast surface. Here land 
and men, all seemed created for the 
animals, and subordinate to* their 
wants apd comforts ! Even the stables 
here are large and commodious, while 
the houses are rather small, as if men 
were a second order of beings. To 
separate the different domains of the 
cattle, thick hedges are planted, which 
traverse the roads in every direction, 
so that the iiufortunate traveller is 
every moment obliged to leap over 
them. I’hough out of some com- 
paston for huinau beings, great stones 
are placed on each side of these hedges 
to lielp them to climb o\er, which 
incessant labour is, however, exces- 
sively fatiguing. 

At a league and a half fiom Stanz 
we begin to ascend In an oblique 
direction tow ard->the mountains w hich 
are at the lelt (»f the valley, wdiose 
surface is covennl with a fine forest of 
fir.S, \\> sutiered much from the 
heat w’liick is concentrated in these 
defiles, though the road is not more 
flian two leagues. The view' of the 
precipice which terminates (he road 
js singular; its descent is exceedingly 
Bteep ; however, firs take root there, 
and rise from the top to the bofijin, 
so tl^it one may, in s<jme degree, 
m^pure tlve depth of the valley, by 
reckoning according to the number of 
the firs. 

Erom the summit of the mountain 
VfO descend by a very crooked way 
into, the valley of Engelbei^;; and 


scarcely have we entered this valley 
when we find it closed, and nothing 
more offered to our view but a sonl- 
brous mass of mountains clothed with 
firs, presenting an aspect truly wild. 
Beyond us appear a chain of moun- 
tains much higher still; this is rather 
a long succession of crags, enor- 
mously high, bristled with others of 
smaller diniensions, and both nearly 
covered with snow. This majestic 
chain encloses a cordon of charmifig 
little hills, partly coveied with pas- 
tures, and partly with woods, that 
surround the valley of Engelberg, 
and protect it against the lavanges or 
falls of snow, which are incessantly 
precipitated from the highest of the 
mountains. 

One cannot imagine any place more 
solitary, or more agreeable than this 
valley. It is a retreat that nature 
seems to have left by chance in (he 
midst of the rocks which she has 
accumulated in this region , about three 
quarters of a league in length, and 
one quarter broad. 

The hamlet of Engelberg and the 
Abbey are in the centre ; two torrents, 
one of them very impetuous, roll at 
the foot of the hills, while between 
the two torrents and parallel with 
them, a fmall and tranquil river runs, 
which has its source near the Abbey, 
tviihout any of the appearances of any 
thing of this nature. 

Ihe ' Abbey of Engelberg is 
inhabited by the Benedictines, and 
the Abbot is a Piime of the Holy 
Empire, and Sovereign of the valley 
under the pioicction of the Cantons 
of Uii, [bidcrwjld, and Berne, which 
.surroLind it. Tlic Abbey and the 
Cbuich belonging to it are edifictK* 
simple Ml iheir ( onslruclion, but yet 
veiy sinking by a singularity which 
decorates them ; a fine black mi’n'ble® 
there supplies the place ot stone, and 
Ihrms a charming conliast with the 
'•iiining white ot the rest of these 
buiWings. The arches, the pavement, 
the steps of the Church, and the 
cloisters, are of this marble. 

The riches of this Abbey is in its 
pasturages, and the whole^ plain is 
divided iiito parks, to each of which 
a house and a flock are attached. 
During summer the cattle go in scan b 
of pastures more aromatic in the 
Alps, and return into the valley as 
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^oit the snows begin to incom- 
nSo3e ihem in the mountains. The 
^cheeses made here are very large and 
good, and large auanti.ties of them 
are sent into Italy by way of Altdorf 
and St. Gothard. 

We passed away two days in wan- 
dering about this part of the country, 
before we visited the abbey, where, 
recommended oy M. de Pyffer, we 
Were cordially received and splendidly 
treated according to the manner of 
the country. On the following day 
they provided us with a sure man, 
a hunter of the Chamois, to conduct 
ns across the chain of mountains 
which w'e still had to traverse. The 
winter of lyyO had been one of the 
longest and hardest known for a long 
time j all the ways were obstructed 
by enormous quanties of snow, which 
stubbornly resisted the sun, even in the 
spring. Some people thought we had 
been the first who bad dared to under- 
take the route from Hasly j but we 
knew that, two days before, three 
peasants from Berne bad traversed 
the mountain with the same design 
as ourselves. It is true we did not 
know what had become of ’ hem ; 
however, fortified with a good break- 
fast, we left the Abbey at three in 
the morning, in hopes of jfetiing up 
to the highest snows belore they 
began to melt. As we knew vro 
should sink pretty ddbp into them, 
w'e had furnished ourselves with gpod 
gaiters and long slaves. Our guides 
also cairied our provisions, consisting 
of a loaf, a quarter of a cheese, and 
two pints of excellent wine of Italy, 
the whole well fixed upon the hooks 
be had with him ; thus we meniiy 

f roceeded through the vallc*y, and 
ained the first mountains. 

The day now began to appear, and 
though the bottom was .still m darkne.ss 
the surrounding summits were tinc- 
tured with a line rosy colour; we 
left behind us the naked peak of tlie 
Engelberg, which has the shape of 
a sharp cone, and fiom wliich it has 
' been said, angels having been heard 
to sing, it derived the name of Engel- 
befg, or the Angel’s hill.* When I 
first h^ard this extravagant story, 
I inspected the place very narrowly, 
and I was convinced that common 
fnrni^ bad not given the angels a 
theatre unworthy of them. 


We now began to ascend rapidly ; 
the valley we had quitj^ appeared 
like a deep ravine dir pit? oft the bor- 
ders of wliich we seemed suspended. 
The sun rose, and the vapours of the 
earth, repelled by Its first rays, rolled 
beneath us like an irritated sea. Very 
soon we entered*a labyrinth, creeping 
between the arches foimed by. the 
sepnd range of hills ; all was covered 
with a short grass, without any mixture 
of piomatic plants. 

Our ascent being extremely fatigu** 
ing, after a wTary walk of two hours 
we reached the first snows, and we 
enjoyed a view perfectly correspond- 
ing with that we bad just lost. The 
little green valleys we had pas^ 
were beneath us, and before us 
another labyrinth appeared, which it 
was necessary we shoqld^ explore. 
One sheet of white snow uhifbrmly 
presented itself to our eyes, crowned 
with summits of such a prodigious 
heiglut, presenting the same aspect as 
the terrible deserts of Greenland or 
Spitsberg. Before us was the Dittlis- 
berg, whose summit, hollowed into 
the form of a .saddle, occasioned ’ it 
to be called by the name of Sattel, 
and by this distingui.shed from the 
summits that surround it. This moun- 
tain, in particular, may be seen from 
several places in Alsace, and especially 
from the tower of Strasbourg. The 
monks of the Abbey of Engelberg 
have assured me, that in the mo^nth 
of August, when the top of the moun- 
tain i.s accessible, they can distinguish 
the steeple of Strasbourg very plainly 
with their glasses, wjien it happens 
to be a clear day ; from Strlisbourg to 
Diitlisberg, it is about fifty leagues, 
and 1 believe this relation ol the 
Benedictines is subject to .some doubt. 

After a march of an hour and a 
half in deep snows, suspended upon 
the steep declivity of the mountains, 
wc attained the highest range next 
the summit, when, turning suddenly 
to our right, we left this mopntain 
to the left, separated from us by 'a 
precipice. 

The sun had now attainnl the 
horizon, and the snows began to melt 
so fast that we never slipped into 
them less at one t ime than up to the 
thigh, and sbmetinies up to the waist ; 
e.^ecially when we were near any 
of those rocks of granite, vv Iiicfi pierce 
2^2 
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the snox^'s an<} reflect the heat of the haps we should have risked the most 
eun upon those that encircle them, imminent danger in passt!^ thia^sin* 
'At fhis heii,ht we experienced a sub- galar arch. 

jectof affright sufficiently well found- At length, we arrived to the part 
ed, and which held us for some most elevated of any in the course 
minutes in the most dreadful uncer- of our journey : we marched upon 
tainty: the sheet of snow upon which a ridge which separated two preci- 
we walked was susj^ended upon the pices ; the one 'between us and the 
declivity of the mountain j this was uittJisberg^ was the most frightful, 
extremely loose, and at every step Here we Yound ourselves so much 
we took seemed disposed to slip over exhausted with hunger and fatigue* 
into the precipice. Some parts of it as to I lave occasion for our previsions; 
we saw separating from the mass w'e therefore chose a flat rock for our 
every moment, and drawing others place of repose. The guide and 
after them, forming beneath us such my.self had the precaution to mount 

e fallj or lavnngcs, which would on the shady side, while my com- 
ami^sed us nuich by the noise panion, who w'ould get up on the 
which they made, if we had not ^ other, where the snow was .softened 
bef?n alaiined at what was forming by the sun, slipped into it up to his 
over our heads. All at once the neck, and we had some trouble to 
falling became general, <ind we saw extricate him from his situation, 
a curi^’Vi formed from the top to the From tlie summit of this rock we 
bottom; our guide was about a hun- had one of those views which are 
dred paces before us, wdicn he found peculiar to the most elevated of the 
himself suddenly carried away by this Alps. In the course of a long and 
torredt of snow, and was instantly deep valley, covered with spotless 
half swallowed up. Judge of our snow, we saw here and there some 
situation; lost in the midst of eternal rocks of granite, appearing like so 
snows, in a labyrinth of mountains many islands emerged from the frozen 
heaped upon each other, the passage ocean. 

frdm whence wo were ignorant of, Thefriditfulsnmmitsonthebor- 
and under the impossibility of return- ders of Inis valley, equally covered 
ing; all these ideas occurred to us, with icg and snow, reflected the rays 
when the tailing snows suddenly of the sun under all the shades be- 
coming in contact with some points ^1 ween white and azure ; the .summits 
of granite rock, which separated the dirminish by degrees according to their 
mass and ojqsosed ns descent, disco- distance from ns, and form a long 
vared our gviidc much benumbed, succession ofs!reaks,lhe least of which 
but yet .so little deranged that he Ji.id appeared to be of the same colour as 
not even lo'^t our provisions, wliich the azure heavens in which they 
fortunately for us were well .‘‘ccurcd ; were lost. Nothing can appear more 
it, however, <ook ncaily a quarter of majestic than the heavens seen from 
an hour to get him up to us again. these heights during the night. The 
In this legion we met with two brilliant light of the stars does not 
torrents, which embarrassed us a experience tliat twinkling here which 
little upon these heights; nothing commonly distinguishes them from fhe 
is more t^oubicsornc than the waters planets; themoon,oursisterandcQm- 
that frequently breakout accidentally, panion in these celestial tourbillion^ 
and which as to their course and appeared nearer to ns than ordinary, 
volume, however well we may know though its diameter was much dimi- 
the country, nothing can be foreseen, nished, and it oflers some rest to the, 
One of these torrents that we had ey6, long wandering in immensity oi 
traced for a long time, Jed us at length spare. It i.s clear that it is a globe 
to a biidgc of ice, the solidity of which travels in the neighbourhood 
which, as it was necessary to pass it, of one planet. I he sun likewise 
we had much reason to doubt. Com- affords us a new spectacle; small 
pulsion, however, here admitted of and almost deprived of ijays, it shines, 
no evasion ; it carried us over in nevertheless, withr incredible s[xlen- 
safety, because the snn as yet bad not dour, and its light is of the roost 
reached it; one hour later, and per- dazzling whiteness; j[)ne is astonished 
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to see its disk plainly divided^ and 
eontrasting it •with the profound 
obscurity of a heaven, whoj» deep 
blue seems to retire far off: that 
Star affords us an imposing idea of 
the immensity in which our orb re- 
trolves. 

One may say that during summer 
there is no night on these mountains : 
from the botiom of thfe plain they 
may be seen tinged with purple long 
after the setting ot the sun, when the 
vallies are already involved in obscu- 
rity; and a long time before day-break 
they announce its return by a fine 
red, admirably shaded upon the ices 
of silver and azure which crown their 
summits. ^ 

After a plentiful breakfast we con- 
tinued our route : very soon the pre- 
cipices on our right gave place to 
enormous piles of mountains belong- 
ing to the chain of Ereenig, and we 
marched upon the declivity of these 
mountains 'without discovering the 
least trace of a road, always suspend- 
ed over the deep valley which separat- 
ed us frour the Dittlisberg. Heie 
vre were surprised at finding no snow, 
while all around us was covered ; 
this we attributed to the rcveibei afion 
of the chain of Dittlisheig. tlie toes 
of which reflected the heat of the sun 
ill a manner almost intoieAble. No- 
thing in nature could be more deligjir- 
ful than the enamelled groiyid *on 
which we trod ; scarcely had we left 
the snows than tlie fiowei s we trod on, 
and the odour they breathed, delighted 
every sense. Everv thing of the kind 
here, even to the Dear’s car, is indi- 
genous, while the aromatics, the 
‘>erpolet, and the thyme are so rich 
in essence, that every step we took 
we found theatmosphere impregnated 
with perfumes the most delicious. 

From the precipice along which 
we were proceeding, we saw in suc- 
cession the tw'o •hikes of Troubiisee 
and the Engstlersce; their diaihetcr 
appeared very small. Soon after we 
again entered into the snov^s, and 
sometimes sunk up to our knees ; 
the cold was troublesome ; but on 
the other hand the heat, was insup- 
portable. Our faces were .scorched 
.and blistered; at length, after four 
hours march, we began to descend, 
and we found ourselves in a large 
forest of firs, the deep verdure of 


w'hich appeared to ul more gloomy 
than ordinary ; we were even.oblig^ 
to take some repose, lesa from &tlgue 
than from the weakness of our eyes, 
which were .so dazzled, that- to .ns 
every thing appeared black ; we could 
not even ^stinguish the ground upop 
which we trod. W© also experienc- 
ed hunger, which in the Alps, is 
always the most poignant, and, agaios/t 
which it is necessary to take good 
precautions when ^e have Tong 
marches to make. Having irrived 
at this forest, and just ready to dc-" 
scend, 1 felt a kind of melancholy, 
which 1 have ever since experience 
whenever I have descended from the 
Alps into the plain. . Upon their sum- 
mits one re.spires so freely, the cir- 
culation is so easy, and all the organs 
transmit the impressions of the senses 
with such felicity to tliebscuj» that the 
most stubborn labour appears easy, 
and we support inconveniences with 
courage and even with gaiety. 

We continued to desceifd while 
traversing this forest of firs, finding 
in our way an infinite number of 
trees lying upon the ground, having 
been torn up by winds, torrents, or 
falls of snow, or fallen by the weight 
of years. Rock.s, detached from the 
neighbouring mountains, seem scat- 
leied about in this wilderness; here 
under the shadow of one of them a 
young tree shoots up, another divides 
a toirent, a third thieatens the trees 
which surrounds It with its fait In 
this desert near a considerable torrent, 
called Senilcbach, which continues to 
tlie liver Aar, is a fountain of very 
clear water w Inch springs from a rock; 
this is called Engstleibrunnen, and 
Melzgerbrunnen. The peasants 'at- 
tribute miracles to it; ine most ere- 
diblo and .simple of the.^e procliffies 
is, that it never begins to *run but 
when the cattle enter Ihe Alps, and 
that It censes to run when they leave 
them. Nay, it even carries its sympa- 
thy so far, as to be as sparing of its 
waters in the night, as it is liberal In 
the day, when tne cattle are feeding 
in full liberty.— In fact, this is a fuuii- 
lain which flows by fits, being fevi by 
the neighbouring snows, which melt 
in summer only, and then alone 
during the day. 

Leaving this forest we found om- 
selves iu a iiariow valley. sirangleJ, 
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as jt were, between mountains of the built of stone about three feet high 5 
living rock, and of prodigious height, over this a square o|^ning had beert 
Those on thdleft form a wall almost Inade in the ceiling, which was thO 
perpendicular, of an elevation not less entrance to my apartment, through 
than two thousand feet, throwing this I crept, first mounting upon the 
out numerous torrents, which some- stove as it it had been a laocler. My 
times freezing along this wall, makes bed was a sack filled with dried leaves, 
it appear in a manner as if it were upon which I slept most luKuriantly, 
corded. All these torrents conccn- lulled by tlje continual sound of tho 
trate ip the Gentelbach, which at distant cataracts of mount Hously. 
some distance from hence is reunited On one side I had a window, through 
to the Aar. Here we experienced which t conld see the ScheiclecK, 
,a degree of heat almost intolerable, and the enoimons conical summits 
such as might be expected at noon- of the Wetterhorn and the Wellborn, 
day at the bottom of a defile which with the glaciers with which their 
concentrates the sun’s rays ; and we summits were silvered, 
soon had the mortification of seeing I ha\c thus described my lodging, 
that our gaiters were torn all to pieces, in order that the reader should Form 
the conimon effect of the snow, which a Just idea of the habitations of this 
according to the phrase used by the singular country; presently I may 
country people, '"burns every thing.” say something of the manners of the 
At lefyglh,‘we entered some of ihe j)eople. Tiie common food of the 
inhabitecT vallies, and here we saw peasants of the Alps is milk, or 
cottages for the first time since wc rather ihc decompositions of this 
left Engelberg; it is to be observed fluid, cheese and seret forms their 
there are habitations and summer ‘•olid food, and iheir drink is made of/ 
villages in the country we were tra- skimmed milk. Seret is the serous 
versing; but hitherto all was buried part of the milk precipitated; it is 
under the snows. Even (he glaciers as very jdentiful here, and very com^ 
yet were not to be seen. We left the pact, and is eaten in great quantities ; 
mountains without regret, and after it serves for bread, though sometimes 
a fatiguing journey during eleven potatoes are taken for a substitute, 
hours ana a naif, arrived at Meyrin- The bilUof fare in the Alps the 
gen. In the room of entering the greater part of the year runs thus : 
place, each of us chose an isolated cot- hfst, a considerable quantity of milk, 
tage for our lodging, there to pass C(dd -or warnr; afterwards, boiled 
in peace some days in this charming potatoes or seret ; and last of all; new 
country. Two young people nev^Iy cheese ; to which, when they would 
married, and not very rich, received appear extremely luxurious, they add 
me with pleasure ; and I very much that which is very old; in eating of 
preferred their lodging to any of the which to teuiperiis acidity, they drink 
public-houses, \Vhereone sees what is butter milk. Bread is very rare, and 
tq be seen every where; peasants m a great j)art of the Alps the people 
spoiled by the commerce of strangers, are entirely strangers to it. It is mostly 
In the mountains the houses are in winter when they indulge them- 
commqnly onlv one .story and very selves ; a season Wnen it is requisite 
low; ih ibci plains they add another they should procure a poition of ev.ery 
stage to them. In large houses the thing ihat will keep ; how'ever, what 
rooms are convenient ; but among is ^lien called bread, is more properly 
the poorest pea.sanrs so low, that it i.s a species of hard cake, 
impossible lor a person of a middling w^ould im.vgine that in Europe 

size to .stand uj)right in them. close to nations that enjoy every 

That which I wcupied near Meyrin- luxury, a people should exist, into 
gen wa.s of this kind, and in spile of the whoie habitations One may say, bread, ^ 
experience I hadof this inconvenience,' wine’, or*water, never enters ? Yet, 

I fsidom ro*.e from my scat without what is most extraordinary, (he Use of 
striking my head against the ceiling, coffee has found its way into these 
My Dost and his wife occupied the mountains, and is drank with a degree 
-lower apartment where I was, and of intemperance. 

one corner of which was a stove. Every morning my companion coiti- 
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ing to see ine, we passed the day in the 
tnid^t of the peasants, who assembled 
from different cottages in the neigh- 
bourhood. The women sat round as 
in circles with their children, while 
the men played at quills, or aihused 
themselves wiUi wrestling. We often 
admired their strength and skill in 
these exercises, though their forms are 
by no means so imposing as those of 
the inhabitants of Uri, nor even of 
those of Bern i it isstill infinitely more 
elegant, and their mode of walking 
andcarry ing themselves is very agreea- 
ble, though rather grave. 1 have 
generally remarked that the legs of 
the Swiss mountaineers are extiemely 
well made, and that they tread with 
firmness and grace. The Swiss troops 
are so attached to their country, that 
they are never retained with so much 
ease and pleasure to themselves as 
in Holland, where they find many 
things analagous to their taste. They 
are sure to pine away in France or 
Spain. 

The dress of tlie females of Hasly 
bears a striking resemblance to that 
of the modern Greeks, in some of the 
islands ; their head dress has the same 
analogy, the widows in this part wear 
a bonnet exactly correspon^iing with 
the mitres of the women in the 
Archipelago, only much higher. Th|; 
language of Hasly is, Jieyond contra- 
diction, the most corrupt German, and 
at the sanie lime the most sweet and 
agreable to the Swiss j it abounds in 
open vowels, and conceals a number 
of hard consonants. 

Hasly is divided into Upper and 
Lower 3 .Meyringen, the chief place, 
is vulgaiiy called Gassen ; for in the 
monnuiinoits pait of Switzerland, the 
boroughs have very often two names; 
ope which is found upon maps and 
charts, and which is used m the public 
ads ; and another, which is a ki^d 
of epitliet, expressing tiie form or 
situation of the place to which it 
belongs. 

A valley more fertile and pictu- 
resque than Upper Ha.sly can scarcely 
be conceived ; there the plants ipost 
agreeably to cattle aie found in their 
native soil, and the neighbouring Alps 
are cov^ed with the richest and most 
lofty pasturages in Switzerland. 

Thp numerous habitations strewed 
about these heigh t.s receive the shep- 


herds who ascend them willi, their 
families in proportion the snowa 
return towards the grand legkui of 
ice. I’he emigration of the inhabi- 
tants in search of elevated pasturagee 
are^ common in Switzerland, and 
resemble each other pretty much*aU 
through the country. These elevated 
plains are divided into portions appro- 
priated to each cottage j the laiier 
generally in the centre, at least ia 
parts where they are not formed like r 
a continued village or town, ^ch 
proprietor has a right to keep as many 
cattle as he can support during the 
winter, upon the hay which his pas- 
turage allords him at the end of the 
season. Tlie part of the country to 
which the Swiss gives the name of 
Alps, applic., less to that chain of 
mountains to wdiich we that 

name, than to the fertile part. The 
term All) is teriainly indigenous ; it 
is found III many of the Celtic clialects^ 
and Its |)roper signification is the 
pasturage of the mountain, ITie 
barreu parts of these mountains are 
distinguished by difi’erent names , the 
rocky parts are commonly designate 
by the word FLnhe] the frozen by 
that of GLetiher^ in Glaris excepted, 
where this is called Firnen, and among 
the Grisuns they give them the name 
ot' I Fad rer or lF(jdre%, In fine, the 
lofty conical mountains which elflVate 
themselves upon the backs of the 
fertile Alps, have the generical name 
oi horn or monosyllables which 
are equivalent to our vjoxdpeak. The 
niOht fertile of the Alps are divided 
into first and second mountains, where 
very often a sliepherd has three habi- 
tations ; one for winter, one for 
spiing and autumn, and one for sum- 
mer. The first is the mkropolUi 
this he quits in the month of May 
with his family, to take possession, of 
his spiing residence which the snow 
has left, placed upon the croupe or 
brow of tlie first mountains or Lower 
Alps ; there he remains till the month 
of July, dunng that interval he de- 
scends into the plains to make his hay, 
dry, and house it for the winter. In 
July the second mountains or Upper 
Alps are disengaged from their snows, 
and the peasant and his family go to 
reside hi their summer house, where 
they remain till the middle of August, 
and being then driven from it by the 
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cold, ihey descend and occupy tbeir produce of one cow is from six' to 
gferitig cabin^ in this cjuaiier the twelve jKits a day; the pot here is 
<»ttJefind a second crop, which yields equivalent to two pints. This milk is 
a further addition to the winter slock, so thick and l ich, that when skim- 
About the end of Autumn llie cattle incd, it is equal in consistence to our 
descend into the vallies, wdiere they cream ; the cream is of the tenacity 
remain till the severity of the weather of a cake. In Underwall the mode 
forces the shepherds to coniine them of trying itjs by throwing a knife 
in the stables. upon the surface, which always swims 

During the summer they make a when the ei earn is not mixed with 
great quantity of cheese of the best milk. 

quality upon the loftie.st mountains : [Tv Ic Lontinued,] 

tile cows are milked twice a day; the 
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Brii’UH S^•^ in AMLiacA. 
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■fCoutiiined Irum p. 2^11 .J 

Ru.'nntmd^ Ocuhtr lo. 

1 HAVE been, inv dear S ! 

on an excursion tlirougb the coun- 
ties which lie along the eastern side 
of the Blue Ridge". A general de- 
scription of that country aivd its m- 
habitaiits may form the subject ot a 
future letter. For the present, I must 
entertain you with an account of a 
most singular and interesting adven- 
ture wbicli 1 met with in the course 
of the tour. 

It was one Suiulay, as I (hivelled 
tbrdugh the connry of Orange that 
my eye was caught by a cluster ol 
fjorses lied near a ruinous, old, wooden 
house ill the forest, not tar from the 
road side. Having frequonriy seen 
such objects before, in travelling 
tiirough these states, I had no dit- 
hculty in understanding that this vva.s 
a p^a^H^ of religious worsliip. 

Uevotioiuilone should have stopped 
me to join in the duties ot tin* con- 
gregarion ; but 1 must confess, that 
curiosity to hear the preacher of such 
a wuldcrness was nut the least of my 
motives. On entering I wa*^ strucK 
with his preternalural appearance. 
He was a tall and \ery >spaic old man ; 
his head, which was covered with a 
white linen cap, lus shrivelled hands, 
and his voice, were all shaking under 
the intlueiice of a palsy ; and a few 
«x)ments ascertained to me "that he 
perfectly blindj 

' The tirst emotidns which touched 
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my breas't were those of mingled pity 
and veneration. But, all ! sacred God ! 
bou soon were all my feelings chang- 
ed ! 'I'be bps ot Plato were never 
inoie woitliy nf a prtignostic swarm 
of bees than were the lips of this holy 
man! It was a day of the admin is- 
tialion of the sacrament; and hi.s 
subject, of course, was the Passion ot 
our Saviour. J had heard the subject 
handled a thousand times; 1 had 
thought It exhausted long ago. Lit- 
tle did 1 suppose, that in the wuld 
woods ofc America I was to meet 
with a man whose eloquence would 
g4vc to this topic a new and more, 
.snhiifne pathos •..ban I had ever betore 
witnessed ’ 

As lie descended from the pulpit to 
clistribiito fhc my.stic symools, theie 
was a peculiar, a more than human 
solemniiy ;n his ai. and manner, 
whicn made my blood run cold and 
my wijolo tramc shiver ! 

He then drew a }>icture of the 
sufibrings of our Saviour; his fiial 
before Pilate ; his ascent U|) Cal- 
vary ; his crucifixion; and his death. 
I knew tile whole history ; but never, 
until then, had 1 heaid the circum- 
stances so selected, so arranged, so 
coloi^ied ! It was all new'; and 1 
seemed to have lifeard it for the first 
rime in my life. His enunciation 
was Ml deliberate, that his voice trem- 
bled on •every syllable, and every 
heart in the "assembly trembled in 
unison. His peculiar phrases had 
that force of description, that the 
original scene appared to be, at that 
moment, acting before our eyes ! 
We saw the very faces of the Jews i 
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the staring, frightful distortions of 
niiilioeand rage ! We saw the biUfet: 
my a’upl kindled with a flame of in- 
dignation ; and my hands weie invo- 
luntarily and convulsively cleru bcd ! 

Bui when he came to touch on the 
patience, the forgiving meekness of 
f)ur Saviour; when he drew' lo the 
life his blessed eves streamed in tears 
to heaven ; his vtjice breathing to God 
a soft and genile j^ajer of paidoii on 
his enem’os, ** Fathei, forgue them, 
for they know not what the) do !'*— 
the voice oi the jneai'lier, which had 
all along faltered, grew fainter and 
fainter, uniil his niicrance b(*ing 
entirely oI)^tructed l\v the force of 
Ins feelings, iie raised his handker-' 
chief lo Ills eyes, and burst into a 
loud and inepress'ble tlo(3d <;f grief 
'I’ho* effect is inconceivable": thl> 
whole lionsc r(*sounded with (lie 
mingled groans, and sobs, and shiicks 
of tiu' congregalion ! 

It was some time before the tiininlt 
had subsided so i.n* ,>s lo permit him 
to proceed. Indeed, judging hy the 
usual, but fallacious standaid of my 
ow'u weakness, I began to be veiy 
uneasy loi ihe.sitnalion oflhepreachei . 
For 1 could nol. cotu eivc how he 
would be able to let his aiulienee 
down from tlie height lo w^iidi he 
had wound them, v. itho'it impairing 
the solemnily' and dignity of his sub-* 
ject, or perhaps shoclTing them* hy 
the abruptness ot l!ie fall^ IjUt— no; 
the dLScent wa-. as hcauiiful and sub- 
lime as the elevation had been rapid 
and enthnsjasiic ! 

'i’he li/st sentence, with which le 
broke the aulnl nience, was a (|i]o- 
tcition fiom Rinisse.iii Soeiates 
died like a philosopher, but JesUS 
Chris! like a God !" 

I despaii of giving ^ou any idea of 
the effect produced i»y this sliort sen- 
tence, unless ycni Could perlecily con- 
ceive the whole manner ot Ihe maif, 
as well as (he peculiar cries in the 
discouise. Nev'ei before did I com- 
pletely undei stand what Deinosthenes 
meant by 1 lymg J-uch stress on defi- 
very. You are to bring before you 
the venerable figine of the pfeacher : 
his blincte^'i, constantly recalling to 
your recollection old Homer, Ossian, 
and Milton, and associating with his 
performance the melancholy grandeur 
of their geniuses ; you are lo^magine 
Universal Mag. Vol. XYJII. 


that yon hear, his slow, -solemn ^ well- 
accented enunciation, and his^'voi^ ; 
df atfecling trembling rrrelbdy; ybU' 
are to remember ilie pitch of passioti/ 
and enthusiasm to vvjfich the codgre'*. 
gadon w'ere raised; and then th^’ 
tew minutes of portentous dearhlikd^ 
silence which reig^ied ihronghmtt fhfe' * 
liousc : the pre.vcher removing his 
white hanclkeichii f from his" aged 
face, (-wen yet wet from the recent 
ti^rrenr of his tears) and slowly stretch- ' 
mg forth the palsied hand wliich holds 
it, begins the sentence; ''Socrates 
died like a philosopher”— then paus- 
ing, rawing his other hand, pressing 
them hodi, claspc^d together, with 
Warmth and energy to" his breast, 
litlrng his “ MgLlle balls’* to hea- 
vt*n, and pouring !iis whole soul into 
his tremulous vo'C'^ — bu| ,Jesus 
Ghrist- like a God ! ’ Ff lie h3d been, 
indeed and in truth an angel of light, 
(he eifect could scarcely have Beep 
iiK'ro divine. • 

Wh,afcver J had been cal^Je to con^ 
ceiv^e ol the sublimity of Massillon’ 
or (hefoicc of Ronrdaloiie, had fallen '• 
t.ir short of tne power which I felt 
from the delivery of this simple sen/ 
fence. 'I’hc blood, which just before 
had rushed in a luirricane upon my 
brain, and. in the violence and agony 
of my feelings, had ludd my whole 
system in sif-pcnse, now’’ ran back- ^ 
into my heart, with a '^c^v»rion which 
I cannot describe • a kind of shiid- 
deiing delicious horror ! The jTa- 
roxvsm of blended pity and indig- 
nation, to which I had been trans- 
poried, subsided into tl]e deepest self- 
abnsoment, humility, and adoration. 

F had just been lacerated and dissolved 
by .sympathy for our Saviour as a 
fellow-creature ; but now, with ftjir 
and trembling, i adored him as — a 
God!” 

If tlfs description give yon the 
impression, that thi.s incomparable 
minister find any thing of shallow 
theatrical trick in his manner, it does 
him g''eat injustice. I have never 
seen in any other orator .such an 
union of simplicity and majesty. He 
has not a gesture, an attitude, or an 
accent, to which he does not seem 
forced bv the sentiment which he is 
expressing. His mind is too serious, 
too earne.st, too solicitous, and 
at the ^me tim^ too dignified t6 

3 A 
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s^op to artifice. Although as far 
removed from ostentation as a^man 
can be, yetU is clear trom the train, 
the style, and substance' of ,his 
thoughts, tl»at be is not only a very 
polite scholar, but a man of extensive 
and profound erudition. I was. for- 
cibly struck with a stiort yet beautitnl 
character wliich he drew of oiir learn- 
ed and amiable count ryn-ian, Sir 
Jlobert Boyle : he spoke of him, as 
if “ his noble mind had, even before 
death, divested herself of all influence 
from his frail tabernacle of flesh 
and called him, in his peculiarly 
emphatic and impie.'>sive manner, 
" a pure intelligence ; the link be 
tween men aiurangeis.” 

This man has been hefoie my 
imagination almost ever since. A 
thousand times, as I rode along, 1 
droppedf tfle reins of my bridle, 
stretched forth my hand, and tried 
to imitaie his quotation trorn Rous- 
seau : .a thousand limes 1 abaixloned 
the attempt in despair, and felt |:)er- 
suaded that his peculiar manner and 
ppwer arose from an energy of soul, 
which nature could give, ^bnt which 
flD human being could jUftlly copy. 
In short, he seems to be altogctlier 
a being of a former age, or of a 
' totally diflerent nature from the rest 
of men. As 1 recal, at this moment, 
several of his awfully striking atti- 
tudes, the chilling tide, with which my 
blood begins to pour along ray arte- 
ries, reminds me of the emotions 
produced by the first sight of Giay’s 
introductory picture of Ins Baid : 

“ On a roc-k whose haug;hty hrow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foumvng 
flood, 

Rob’d in the sable garb of woe, 

'With haggard eyes the poet stood; 
(lioose hia beard and hoary hair 
Streamed, iSke a meteor, to the troubled 
air:) 

And with a, poet’s hand and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre ** 

Guess my surprise, when, on my 
arrival at Richmond, and mentioning 
the name of this man, I found not 
one person who had ever before heaid 
of James Waddell ! Is it not strange, 
that such a genius as this, so accom- 

S illshed a scholar, so divine an orator, 
hould be permitted to languish and 
die in obscurity within eighty miles 


of the metropolis of Virginia ? To 
me it js a conclusive argument, eithep 
that the Virginians have no taste for 
the highest strains of the most sublime 
oratory, or that they arc destitute of 
a much more important quality, the 
love of genuine and exalted religion. 

Indeed, it is too clear, my fiiend, 
that this soH abounds more in weeds 
of foreign birth tli.in in good and 
salubrious fruits. Among others, the 
noxioris weed of infidelity has struck a 
deep, a fatiil root, and spread its pesti- 
lential branches far around. I fear that 
our cccenti'ic and fanciful country- 
man, Godwin, has contributed not a 
little to water and cherish this perni- 
cious exotic. There is a novelty, a 
splendour, a boldness in liis sclicme of 
morals, peciiliai ly fitted to captivate a 
youthful andan ardent mind. A young 
man feels his delicacy flattered in the 
idea of being emancipated from the 
old, obsolete, and vulgar motives of 
moral conduct ; and acting correctly 
liom motives quite new, refined, ahd 
sublimated in the crucible of pure 
abstracted reason. Unfortmiately, 
how'ever, in this attempt to change 
the motives of Jjis conduct, he Joses 
the old ones, while the new, either 
from being too ethereal and sublime, 
or fromt .some other want of con- 
geniality, refuse to mix and lay hold 
♦^f the gross materials of his nature. 
Thus he boc'dmes emancipated in- 
deed ; discharged not only from 
ancient and vulgar shackles, but also 
from the modern, finespun, tinselled 
restraints of his divine Godwin. 
Having imbibed the Jjigh spirit of 
literary adventiiie, he disdains ’ the 
limits ol’ the moral world ; and 
advancing boldly to tlie throne of 
God, he questions him on his dispen- 
sations, and demands the rea.sons of 
his laws. But the counsels of heaven 
are ut'uve the kent, not contrary to 
tke voice, of human rea.son ; and the 
unfortunate youth, unable to reach 
and.miea.sure them, recoils from the 
attempt, with melancholy rashness, 
into infidelity and deism. Godwin’s 
glittering theories are on his lips. 
Utopia dr Mezorania boast not of a 
purer morali.stt« words than the young 
Godwinian ; but the unbridled licen- 
tiousness of his conduct makes it 
manifest, that if Godwin’s principles 
be true in the abstract, they are not 
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fit for rliiA system of things, whatever 
they might be in 'the republic of 
Plato. 

From a life of inglorious indolence, 
by far loo prevalent among the young 
men of tins country, the transition 
is easy and natural to immortality and 
dissipation. It is at this giddy period 
ot life, when a scries bf dissolute 
courses have debaiidu^l the puiity 
and innocence of the heart, sliaken 
the pijlai'A of the understanding, and 
converted her sound and wholesome 
operations into little more than a set 

feverrsli starts and incoherent and 
delirious dreams; it is in such a 
situation that a new-fangled theory 
is welcome as an amusing guest, and 
deism is embraced as a balmy com- 
forter against the pangs of an oti'end- 
ed conscience. I’his coalition once 
formed and habitually consolidated, 
*' farewell, a long farew'cll,’* to 
honour, genius, and glory ! From 
such a gulf of complicated ruin few 
have the energy even to attempt an 
escape. I’be inomenr of cool reflec- 
tion, w hich should save them, is too 
big with horror to be endured. Every 
plunge is deeper and deeper, until 
the tragedy is finally wound up by a 
pistol or a halter. Do not believe 
that I am drawing from ftmey * the 
picture is unfortunately true. Few 
dreamers, indeed, have yet reached 
their calA.strophe ; but too many are 
in a rapid progress towards it. 

The.se thoughts are aflecting and 
oppres.sive ; J am glad to retreat from 
them by bidding you adieu ; and 
Oflering my prayers to heaven, that 
you may never Jose the pure, the 
genial con.solation of unshaken faith 
and an approving conscience. Once 
more, my dear S , adieu ! 

[To be continued.] 


Cuflious Anecdotes of the €2^11 
Petbr the Gkeat. 

[From the Memoirs of the Miirgraviwc of 
Barcith.] 

I FORGOT to mention, in the 
preceding year, the*arriVal of the 
Czar F^ter the Great at Berlin. The 
anecdote is curious enough to deserve 
a place in these memoirs. The Czar, 
wno was uncommonly fond of travel- 
ling, was coming from Holland. He 


had been obliged to stop in the Dnehy 
of Cleves, where i he Czarina 
carried. ' As he disliked magniflo^^ioe 
and society, he requested King to 
iovfge him in a summer house which 
the Queen had in one of the suburbs 
of Berlin. Her Majesty was ex* 
tremely sorry for^this : she nad erected 
a very pretty building, which she had 
decorated ni a style of great splen* 
dour. I'he porcelain gallery was 
superb, and all the rooms were adorn- 
ed with beautiful glasses. As this 
charming retreat was really a jewel. 
It was called Mon-B'tjou. A very 
pretty garden on the batiks of the 
river heightened its b&iity. 

In order to prevent the mischief 
which the Russian gentlemen had 
done in other places where they had 
lodged, the Queen ordered the prin* 
cipal furniture, and vvfialdver wtw 
most brittle, to be removed. The 
Czar, his spouse, and their court, 
arrived some days after by \%ater at 
Mon-Bijou. 'I’lie King and the Queen 
received them on ihcir Janding; and 
(be King hnrided the Czarina frtfm 
(he boat. Die Czar was no sooner 
landed, than he held out his hand ti> 
the King, and said : I am g/act to see 
you . brother Frederic. He afterwards 
approached the Queen with the in- 
tention to saluie iicr; but she pushed 
him back. The Czarina first kissed 
the Queen’s haud.s several limes ; and 
afterwards introduced to her the Duke 
and Duchess of Mecklenburgh. who 
had accompanied them, and four- 
hundred pretended ladies ot their 
suite. These were mostly German 
servant-girls, who officiated as maids 
of honou’’, wailing-maids cooks, and 
washer- women. Almost every one 
of these creatures earned m her arm* 
a richly dre.rsed infant : and when 
they were asked whether theiK? chil- 
dren were their own } they winswered 
prostrating themselves in the Russian 
fashion : the Czar ha< done me the 
honour to make me the mother of this 
child. I’lie Queen woukl not speak 
to these creatures : and the Czarina, 
to be revenged, treated the Princesses 
of the blood with much haughtinest^j 
and it was with very great difficulty 
that the King prevailed with the 
Queen to notice tfte Russian ladies. 
I saw the whole of inis Court, the 
next day, when Czar and Czarina 
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canie <o visit the Gtueen. Her Ma- 
jesty received them ui tlie state-rooms 
of the pnla^e, and went to meet them 
in the hall of the «naids. The Queen 
gave her hand to the Czarina, plar.ng 
her at the right and conducted her 
into the audience hall. 

The King and the Czar followed. 
As soon as the latter saw me^ he 
knew me again, having seen me five 
years befoic He look me up in his 
arms, and rubbed the very skin off 
my (ace with his rude kisses. I boxed 
his ears, and struggle<i as much as I 
could, saying (hat 1 would not allow 
any such familiai ities ; and that he 
w'as di^honoui'rng me. He laughed 
very much at this idea, and amused 
himseff a long lime at my expeiice. 
J had previously been in.>>irnctL'ci wiint 
to say ; and 1 .spoke to him of Ins 
fleet bis coiKjuests ] which de- 
lighted him so much, that hcseveial 
times told the Czaiini, that it he 
could have a child like me, he ivould 
willingly give np one of Ins pio\ iik'i's. 
The C/aiiiia aho leiidcMly caic.^sed 
me. She and tin'. Queen placed 
themselves under l!ie canopy, each 
in an arm-cnan : 1 was hy the side 
of the Queen, and tlie Prim ess of the 
blond opposite to lier Majonty. 

Tlie Czarina was short and stout, 
very tawny, and her ligure was alto- 
gether de.^tiiuiei of giaecdulncss. Its 
appearance SMffciently betrayed her 
Jow oiigin. T’o liave judged hy.her 
iitlye, one would have taken 1k.t for 
a German .stage-nctre.s.s. Her robe 
bad been pin chased at an old-clothes 
broker : it was made in the antique 
fashion, and licavily laden with silver 
and grease. The front of her stays 
was adorned with jewels, singularly 
placed : they represented a double 
eagle, badly set, the wings of which 
were of snjgll stones. She wore a 
dozen orders ami as many portraits 
of saints and relics, fastenecl to the 
facing of her gown; so that when 
she walked, the jumbling of all these 
orders and portraits one against the 
other made a tinkling noise like a 
mule in harness. 

The Czay, on the contrary, was 
very tall, and ptetty wtH made : his 
face was handsome, but his counte- 
nance had something savage about it, 
which inspired fear. He was dressed 
as a naval-officer^ and wore a plain 


coat. The Czarina, who spoke very 
bad German, and did not well under- 
.•ifand what was s])oken to her by the 
Queen, beckoned to her fooh and 
conversed with her in Russian. This 
poor creatuie was a Princess Galitzin, 
who had been necessitated to fulfil 
that office in older to .save her life : 
h.iving been implicated in a con- 
spiracy against the Czar, she had 
twice undergone the punishment of 
the knotit. "I do not know what she 
.s.aid to the Czarina, but the latter 
every now and them laughed aloud. 

Ai length we sat down to table; 
wlieic the Czar placed himself near 
lheQLf^’en. Jt is well known, that this 
•I’l nice had been poisoned in bis youth ; 
a vei ysiibiiJe \enon) had attacked his 
iieiie‘'‘, whence he was frequently 
subject to certain inioliintary con- 
vulsions. He was seized with a fit 
whilst at table : he made many con- 
toiiion.'>; and as he was violently 
gcsi!cula‘ing with a knife in his hand 
near the Queen, (he latter w'as afraid, 
and wanted sever.il times to rise from 
licr seal. The Czar begged her to 
be ea^y, piolesting that he should 
not do her any harm ; and at the 
same time seized lier hand, which he 
squeezed so violently that the Queeil 
.s( reamedrlbr mercy, which made him 
laugh heartily ; and he observed that 
tJie bones ot her Majesty were niore 
(lolidite than those ot his Catharine. 
pAeiy thing was picpared for a ball 
after supper ; but he ran away as 
soon as he rose from table, and went 
back alone on foot to Mon JBijou. 

The next day every thing worth 
seeing at Reilin was shown to him f 
and among llie rest, the cabinet of 
medals and antique statues. There 
was among the latter, as 1 have been 
told, one that represented a heathen 
divinity in a very indecent attitude : 
it was with the ancient Romans an 
ornament of their nuptial chambers. 
It was considered as a very great 
rarity,, and passed for one of the 
finest that was ever found. The 
Czar admired it much, and ordered 
the Czarina to kiss k. She wished 
to excuse herself; but he grew angry, 
and said to her, in broken Gbrman, 
kopf ab y which signifies ; I shall 
have your head cut off, if you do not 
obey.” The Czarina was so alarmed 
at this^ that she submitted to whatever 
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he required. He, without ceremony, 
asked tor i his statue and several others, 
which the Kinj; could not refuse. He 
did the same with a cabinet lined with 
amber : it was unique in its kind, 
and had cost immense sums to Fre- 
derick 1 . : and this too liad the mis- 
tortune to Ixj taken to Perersburgh to 
the great regret of every hue. 

Tw'o days aftervvaids this court of 
barbarians ar length set out on their 
journey back. Tlie Queen imme- 
diately hastened to Mon Ihjon ; and 
what desolation was there visible, i 
never beheld any thing like it : indeed, 
1 tliink Jerusalem, after ils siege and 
capture, could not have presented 
such another scene. 7 'hi.s elegunt 
palace was left by them in so luinous 
a state, that the Queen was absolutely 
obliged to rebuild nearly the whole 
of it. 


On Female Literature. 

Madame de Stacl-Holstein. 

“ Misfortune ref^euiblos the Mack 
lYioutitain of Beniher, situated at tlie ex- 
tremity of the burninj^ kiiigdoiti of Labor, 
while we ascend it, we see hefore us only 
barren rocks ; but no sooner do ue reacli 
the summit, than we perceive itie heaMUis 
over our bead, and the kiujidotwof Cacbe- 
iiiirc at our fecL" — 77<t* Imtian Cotia^^e, 
hij Btrnardin thi St^Pivrrc. • 

rank which women hold in 
JL society is still, in many respect >, 
indeterminate ; a desire to please 
draws forth tlieir natural understaml- 
ing, while reason advises them to re- 
main unknown, and tlieir success is 
as absolute as tlieir failure. 

I cannot but think, that a period 
will arrive, when pbilosopliical legis- 
lators will bestow a serious attention 
upon the education ot women, upon 
the civil laws by which they aie [iro- 
tected, the duties incumbent upon 
them, and the happiness which it!ay 
be secured to them; but, in the pre- 
sent stale of things, they are placed 
neither in (he ordefr of nature, nor in 
the order ol society ; what some suc- 
ceed in, proves the destruction of 
others j their good qualities are some- 
times prejudijjial to tliem, while their 
feuJts befriend them: one moment 
they are every thin^the next perhaps 
they are nothing. Their destiny is, in 
gome respects^ similar to that oi'freed« 


men in a monar4hy j if tliey at^hipt 
lo acquire any ascendati^', — a power 
which the laws Iwve not^iven them, 
it is imputed to them as a crime 3 if 
they rem.iin slaves, tli^y are pers^ 
cuted and oppressed. 

Generally speaking, it would cer- 
taudy be far befler if women w'OuJd 
devote themselves wholly to domestic 
yiitues: but a strange caprice in the 
judgment of men with icspect to wo-, 
men is, that they c.steem a total iuat« 
len:ion lo essential duties more par- 
donable in a female, than the crime 
of attracting attention by distinguish- 
ed talents ; even an .^asement of the 
liearf is tolerated in favour of an inte- 
rior understanding, whilst (he most 
unsullied jntegnty can scarcely obtain 
forgiveness for ri‘al snperioiily: 

Let ns lay open to view thij divers 
causes of tliis eccentricity. ''I shall 
begin by considering w'hat i.s the fate 
of literary women in a monarchy, and 
also awaits them in a republic- 
JMy til St object must be to charac- 
tciise flic principal difierences which 
may arise from these tw'o political 
situations in the destiny of such fe- 
males as may aspire lo literary fame; 
and after waids to consider at largo, 
what degree of happiness those wo- 
men who pretend lo celebrity raey 
reasonably expect from it. 

Jii a monarchy tJiey have ridicule to 
fear, and in a republic hatred. 

It is to be expected from the na- 
ture of things, that in a monarchy 
where a strict coiifoimity to fashion 
and piejudice prevails, every extra- 
ordinary acli<ni, evej^y attempt to 
move out of the sphere in which you 
are placeil, must at first appear ridi- 
culous. \VlKit is required of you by 
your situation in life, or by any pecu- 
liar circLimslnnces in which you may 
be placed, meets with general appro- 
bation; but inventions that are not 
necessary, or to which you are not 
compelled, are even anticipated by 
the severest censure. The jealousy 
natural to all men is not to be ap- 
peased, unless you apologize (if I may 
so speak) for your success, by repre- 
senting it as the result of necessityi 
but it you will not veil the reputa- 
tion you have acquired under the pre- 
tence of amending your situation ia 
life and promoting your welfare; if, 
in fact^ you are* suspected of only 
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.ivUhing to dUtingttitfa yourselfi you 
viJl , inevitably become an annoyance 
to tho!>e wh6se ambition is directed to 
similar views. ^ 

Indeed, men may always disguise 
their self-love, and their desire ot ap- 
plause, under the mask or the reality 
of the most encrgeflc and noble pas- 
sions: but when women rake up the 
pen ; as their lirs»t motive i'> gencTriily 
^supposed to be a wish to di^ipiay then 
Abilities, the public is not easily p<'r. 
suaded to grant them its approbanon, 
and, knowing this approbation to be 
essential' to them, feels still more in- 
clined to withluilci it. In every situa- 
tion of life it may be observed, that 
MO sooner does a man perceive him- 
self to be eminently necessary to you, 
than his conduct is changed into a 
cold rtiserv^; Thus it is when a wo- 
man publishes any w^ork; she puts 
herself so entiioly in the power of 
opinion, that the dispensers of that 
opinion fail not to make her pailifulJy 
sensible of her dependence. 

To these general causes, which arc 
common to all countries, may be add- 
ed various circumstances peculiar to 
the French monarrhy. A spirit of 
knight-errantry which still existed, 
was in some instances an obstacle to 
tlie too assiduous cultivation of litera- 
ture amongst men. This same spirit 
must also inspire increased disgust 
towards those women who suffered 
themselves to be so exclusively en- 
gaged by literary pursuits, as to divert 
tlieir attention from their first interest, 
the sentiments of the heart. An ho- 
nourable delicacy may occasion even 
men to feel some repugnance to sub- 
mit to all those criticisms which pub- 
lic notice must draw upon them : 
how much greater reason, therefore, 
have they to be displeased at seeing 
those beingV whom it is their dnty to 
protect, their wives, iheir sisters, or 
their daughters expose themselves to 
the public judgment, and boldly ren- 
der themselves the general topic of 
conversation ? 

Qreat talents, undoubtedly, wonld 
triumph over all these objections; 
hut, nevertheless, a woman must find 
it extremely difficult to Carry off with 
credit to herself the reputation of an 
authoress; to unite itwi^h the inde- 
pciKlejice of elevated rank, and to Jose 
nothing, in consequence of such re- 


putation, of that dignity, that grate, 
that ease, and those unaffected mart'- 
ners, which ought to characterise her 
habituar manners and condubt. 

Women are readily allowed to sa- 
crifice iheir domesiic pursuits to 
fashion and dissiiMtion, but every se- 
rious study is ireaied in them as pe- 
dantry ; an'i if'thcv do not from the 
first rise Supeiior to riie pleasantries 
lovelkd at them froiii all sides, those 
veiy j)leasanfrio3 will in the end dis- 
courage gi.i!ios, and ( heck the course 
of wejl*grf>uiided conlidence and ele- 
vation of mind. 

Some of these disadvantages will 
not be met with in any republic, and 
particularly in that where die general 
aim is to promote the progiess of 
mental improvement. Perhaps it 
may be natural toexpect, that, in such 
a state, literature, properly so called, 
may fall entirely to the lot Of women ; 
while men devote themselves solely 
to the higher branches of philosophy. 

I'he education of women has, in all 
free countries, been adapted to the 
peculiar constitution established in 
each : at Sparta they were accustomed 
to the exercise of war ; at Rome, aus- 
tere and patriofic virtues were re- 
<]nired of them. If, therefore, it is 
wished flint the principal object of 
(he French republic should be emu- 
JTitiop in mental improvement and 
philosophy, it would surely be a ra- 
tional plan to promote the cultivation 
of the female mind, in order that men 
may find companions with w'hora 
they may converse on subjects the 
most interesting to themselves. 

Nevertheless, since the revolution, 
men have thought it politically and 
morally desirable to reduce tberemale 
mind to the most absurd mediocrity : 
the conversation they have addressed 
to women, has been in a language as 
devoid of delicacy as of sense; and 
consequently the latter have had no 
inducement to excite the powers of 
their* understanding. We do not, 
howei'er, find that all this has tended 
to the improvement of manners. 'It 
is not by contracting the sphere of 
ideas, that the simplicity of th^ primi- 
tive ages can be restored; and the 
only r^ult of such a system is, that 
less understanding has produced lesa 
delicacy, less respect for public 
nion^ and fewer means of supporting 
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solitude, Whkt is applicable to every 
thing that regaids the unclersUmtUn^, 
has in this instance come to pass. It 
lias always been thought, that to en- 
lighten the mind has been prcKluctive 
ot evil consequences ; to repair which, 
reason has been made to take a retro- 
grade Cf)urse : whereas, the evil ari- 
sing' from mentai improvement can 
be corrected only by a still further 
progress in that very improvement. 
Either morality is a table, or the more 
enlightened we are, tlie more attach- 
ed to it we become. 

If, indeed, the French could inspire 
their women with all thcMrtues of 
the English women, with their mo; 
dest manners, and ihotr taste for soli- 
tude j they would do well to prefer 
sUch qualities to all the gifts of shi- 
ning abilities : but pnjbably all they 
could obtain from their countrywo- 
men would be, to read nothing and 
to know nothing; in conversation, to 
be totally incapable of an interesting 
idea, a happy expic^^ion, or an ele- 
gant diction ; and, far froln being 
more domesticated by this charming 
scheme of ignorance, their children 
would become less dear to them in 
prgportion as themselves were less 
able to superintend their education. 

The world would become at once 
more necessary and more dangerous 
to them, as love wo^ld be the, onfy 
subject of conver.salion that could be 
addressed to them ; and this subject 
could no longer be treated wdtfi tliat 
sort of delicacy which has hitherto 
been a substitute for morality. 

IMany advantages highly important 
to the morality and liappine.ss of a 
country w'ould be at once lost, if wo- 
men should ever be rendered totally 
Insipid or frivolous : they would -pos- 
sess fewer means to soften the irri- 
table passions of men ; they w'ould no 
longer, as formerly, maintain a useful 
ascendancy over mattejs of opini?)n, 
which they have ever animated in 
every thing that respects hnmknity, 
generosity, and delicacy. Women, 
only apart from the interests of poli- 
tics, and the pursuits of ambition, cast 
an ^iqm upon all base act ion. s, con- 
temn ingratitude, and honour misfor- 
tunes when noble sentim^mts have 
brought them on. If in France there 
no longer existed women sufficiently 
enlightened to have their judgment 


attended to, and anfficientijr dignIM 
in their mlmners to inspire real 
^pe;;t,the opinion of society would no 
longer have any intiuence over tho* 
actions of men. 

I believe firmly, that in the andent 
go\ernment, where opinion held #0 
salutary an aiuRorUy, that authority 
w'iis the work of women distinguidhed 
by their sense and ^ood chai-acteTi 
women who were quoted as examples- 
of eloquence, when inspired by some 
generous resolution, when pleading 
in the cause of misloiiune, or whea 
boldly expressing some .sentiment 
whicli re(]uiied the courage to offend 
against power. 

Duiing the course of the revolu- 
tion, thfise same women have given 
the most numeioiis and convincing 
proofs of energy and igtreDidity.— 
Frenchmen can never becoilie such 
ab.voliite repubiic.'Hs, a.s wholly to an- 
il. hilate the indopuuicncc and pride 
natiif^al to the female characlL rf Wo- 
mv a had undoubtedly, under the an- 
cient government, too much ascen- 
dancy in public ailairs; but will they 
become less daugeious, wdien desti- 
tute of all mental iinprovemenl, and 
cons(‘f]UPnlly of reason ? From tfieir 
influence would then aiise an immo- 
deiate rage for wealth; preferences 
without discernment, and affectioti 
without delicacy ; and instead of en- 
nobling, they would degrade the ob- 
jects of their attachment. Wil^the 
state be a gainer by this ? The rarely 
experienced danger of finding a wo- 
man whose supeViority is out of pro- 
tection to the lot of her sex in gene- 
ral; ought it to deprive the republic 
of that celebrity which France en- 
■)yed by the art of pleasing and qf 
iving in society ? Now, witliout wo- 
men, society can be neiilier agreeable 
nor interesting ; but if tlTcy be devoid 
of sense, or destrtute of that grace in 
conversation which pre-supposes a 
distinguished and elegant education, 
such women are a nuisance instead of 
an ornament to society; they intro- 
duce a sort of foolery, a party- .spirit 
of slander, a tiresome insipid gaiety, 
which must eventually banish all sen- 
sible men from their meetings ; and 
thus thq once-brilliant assemblies of 
Paris woul^ be reduged to young men 
who have nothing to do, and yoan^ 
women who have nothing to say. 
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It is true, that inconveniences will society at large, as it conld affect only 
arise in. all human affairs ; some un- that small number of women whom 
doubtcclly mf*y be found ir, the supe- nature might devote to the worst of 
rjonty of women, and even in that of torments, — an importunate thirst for 
met^ in the self love of people of un- superiority. 

deratariding, in the ambitiontif heroes, Let ns !Liij)pose some female exist- 
the imprudence ot superior minds, ing, who setlnced by the celebrity of 
the irritability ot indt?^^endent charac- talents^ would ardently endeavour to 
ters^ the impeUiosity of courage, and obtain it: iTow easy would ;t bO to 
in fcoany other cases. And it 11*51 we d ssuade her, if she hail not already 
for tliyse reasons resist with all onr adi ariCjd too far, to lecede ? Let her 
power (he natural bent ot the ii'iucl, (Mily see how toi u/icl ilili- is the des- 
apd direct all onr institution-) to dis- tiny she was p4‘epain)g for heiself. 
courage genius and talent*)? Indeedit TiOok but inio social or.ler, sonic one 
is baldly certain, tli il such di'^coniagc- might say; and yon u :11 soon perceive 
ment would bi^favoui.iMe cuher to it is a: incd at all points agaiiNi a,wo- 
^unie aiulioiity. TiiO'C man who dare.s a- pirc to laise herself 

women who are doitiinte ot comer- t*o a repnlalion on a level with that of 
sihle powers, and umersod in liieia- men. 

tute, have generally the most aiL in No sooner is a wmman pointed out 
fleeing ,fioin I licir duly; and uuen- as a distinguished pci son, than the 
hghtenefl na'iori'i know in)t how trj public is, in general, prejudiced against 
he free, and thi'U'loie perpetually her. The vulgar can never judge but 
change their governors. nlier ceitain rules, whieb may be ad- 

To eftlighieii, to instruct, to perfect hered to without danger. Every 
the education ot v^omcii as well ns thing which is out of the common 

that of men, of nations as well as course of events, is a‘ fit st cl^pleasing 

that of individuals ; such is still the fo those who consider the boaleii 

best secret to attain all reasonable tiack of life as the protection for me- 

ends, all .social ami political lelations, diocrily ; even a man of snperitir la- 
whicb w'c’ wish to be founded un a Icnts somewhat slartle.s them ; but a 
durable basis. woman of shining abilities, being a 

The racntal improvement of wo- still greattir phenomenon, astonishes, 
men can surely become an object of and consequently iiicommode.s them 
lea r only ihrongb a delicate concern much nu)ie. Nevertheless, a distin- 
Ibr, tlicir happinesn It is possible, gnivlu-cl man being almost always des- 
mat to enl’ol tcir their reason may lined to pursue soirie important ca- 
be to give them an insight into the reer, his talents may become useful 
caknniiies which so fiequeiitly Itdi to to those \ciy persons who annex but 
iheir lot: but the s.imo aigurucut a tiifling \aliieli) tlie charms of re- 
woukl be <’cjnajlv applicable to the flection. A man of gimius may be- 
■gcneral ertect of menial impiovemein cornea man of power; and from this 
upon the happiness cd the human con. -.idc rat ion the envious and the 
race; and for my pait, I entertain vveak pay court to him : but a woman 
not a doubt upon the subject. of talents can only offer them what 

JJ tlu' condition of the fem.nle world they feci no inierebt about, — new 
in the civil Auler of things is vciy tie- ideas or elevated sentiments ; tho 
feclive; surely, to allevijte llicir situ- sound of Iitr praise, therefore, only 
ation am! not to degrade (heir mind, fatigues them, 
is the uhject most de.sn.ihle. Assidu- Fame itself may be even a reproach 
Qusiy to call foiih feni.de sense and t(^ a M oman ; becau.se fame is tlie re- 
reason, is useful both to mental im- verse of what nature intended for her. 
provement and the happine.s.s of soci- Severe virtue condemns celebrity even 
ety : only one .serious mi.sfoitune can in what is really praisew'orthy in itself, 
accrue from llie euluv.iied education as.being in some measure inimical to 
wjfiich they may have received; and perfect modesty, 
tliis would be (if by (diaiice any .should Men of.sen.se, a.stonl.shed to find 
acquire such di.stingiu.shed talents) an rivals ambng.st the fair-.sex, can nei- 
de&ir6 of flime : biff even this then judge them wifh the genero.sity 
uice would not J)e prejudical to of an advcisary, nor with the indul> 
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gence of a profoctor: and in this new 
txjnflict they adhere neither to the 
laws of honour, nor to those of good- 
nature. 

If, as the greatest misfortune that 
could befal her, a woman chanced to 
acquire remarkable celebrity in a 
time of political dissention, her influ- 
ence would be thought bounclFess, 
even when she attempted not to exert 
any ; the actions of her friends would 
be all attributed to her; she would be 
hated for whatev er she loved . and 
tliis poor defenceless object would he 
attacked before those vUio are really 
formidable were even thought of. 

Nothing gives greater .scope (Oi 
vague conjectures, than the unciM lain 
existence ot a woman whose name is 
i-elebratcd, and whose iitc has been 
obscure. If the vanity of one man 
excites derision ; if the abhorred cha- 
racter of another makes him sink 
under the burden of public contempt, 
if a man of inferior^ talents fiil^ of 
some desired success; all are ready to 
attributethe.se events to tlie invisible 
agency of female power. The an- 
cients persuaded themselves, that fate 
had thwarted theirdesigiis, when they 
could not accomplish them ; in our 
days, self-love, in like mannei^ wishes 
to attribute its failures to some secic t 
cause, and not to itself; and tiu'.sup-, 
posed influence of celui)rated women 
might, in ca^-e-s of nc< essity, be a sub- 
stitute for fatality. 

Women have no mean.s of mani- 
festing tlie tnuh, nor of explaining 
the particulars of their life: if any 
calumny Is spread conceining tliem, 
the public: liears it; but their intimate 
friends alone can judge of the trntli. 
What authentic means can a woman 
have to prove the falsity of scaiulaious 
repor^^ A calumniated man replies 
by bisections to an accusing world, 
and may justly say, 

“ Let the teuor of iny hfe bpeak for me.” 

But of what service is such a testjmbiiy 
to a woman } Some private virtues ; 
some good deeds, scarcely known ; 
some sentiments confined to,the nar- 
row circle in which she was destined 
to move; some writings which may 
render her name celebrated in coun- 
tries of which she is not an inhabit- 
ant, and at a time when, perhaps, she 
has ceased to exist. 

rMvtus..M- Mag. Vol.XV'111. 


A man may, even in his works, 
fute the calumnies of wh^i he is be- 
come the object : but as to womert', 
to defend themselves is an additional 
disadvantage, to justify themselves af 
new alarm. They are conscious of ft 

S and delictvy m their ,nature,‘ 
the notice even of the public 
will tamish ; sense, talents, an im- 
passioned mind, may induce them to 
emerge from the cloud in which they 
ought always to be enveloped; but 
they never ciMse to recur to it with? 

1 egret a.s their safest asylum.^ 

Women, however distinguished 
fliey may be, trembled the aspect of 
, malevolence; and although courage- 
ous in adversity, enmity intimidates 
them- they are exalted by reflection, 
but weakness and scusibliify must 
ever be the lending featunes cj^* their 
character. The generality of tho.se 
whose snj)erior talents have inspired 
them yith a desire of fame, resemble 
Herniinias clothed in a coat ofmail ; 
the vvariiors perceive the helmet, the 
lance, and the dazzling nlume ; they 
cxp(*( t to meet witli equal force ; they 
begin tlie onset with violence, and 
the fiist wound cuts to the heart. 

/n|ustice may not only de.slroy fe- 
in:i!c liappiuesb and peace, but it may 
dc'ach the heart from tlie first object 
c»l Its nlVectioiis ; who knows w'helher 
the effects produced by "slander may 
not sometimes obliterate truth' from 
the memory ? Who can tell whetlier 
tlic authors of this calumny, having 
already enibittereil life, may not even 
after death deprive an amiable woman 
of those regrets which are universally 
due to her memory ? 

In tins description I have hitherto 
pourlrayed only the injustice of men 
towards any distinguished female: — 
i.s not that of her own sex equally to 
be feared ^ Do they not secretly en- 
deavour to awaken the ill-will of men 
against her ^ Will they ever unite, 
in Older to aid, to defend, and support 
her in her p.ilh ot difficulty ? 

Nor is this ail . opinion seems to 
exempt men from all those attentions 
usually paid to the sex in all that con- 
cerns an individual wdiose superior 
abilities are geiieially allowed; to- 
wards such, men may be ungrateful, 
deceitful, an^ ill de^ignin^g, without 
being called to account by the public. 
— "‘Is she not an «.\traordinary wo- 
3 B 
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man Every thing is comprised in 
these* words,: she is left to the strength 
of Jier own mi’Hi, to struggle as :>he 
can with her affliciions. The interest 
usually inspired by females, the power 
which is the safeguard of men, all fail 
her at once : she drags on her isolated 
existence like (he Farias of India, 
amongst all those distinct classes, into 
none of which she can never be ad- 
mitted, and who consider her as fit 
only to live by herself, as an object of 
curiosity, perhaps of envy, although, 
in flier, deserving of the utmost com- 
miseralion. 


Rejectkd Addresses. 

T^e re?y co/np?c?iOUS xvit avd humour 
nohicfi rharacfcri^t tins little voluth- 
•warmnt hs in .st lerti nor from paocs 
same extrai is for the entvrlaimntnt of 
onr venders. The imitations of the 
rrspirt/cc authors arc very happilr/ 
exeruled, as the following specimens 
will testify^ heinpr exquisite parodies 
of the v\vA\u\o\' of Mr Southcii, Mr, 
Lewis, and Walter Scott. 

THE REBUILDING. 

Ty n. S, 

Tier ftM(ta<’i’s nova «hthvrr\nibos 

V'MbtuifW’hii, nuiuer»si4«e futur 
Lqjo soliii IS JIvra< c. 

Sjwken hif a Glendovecr. 

T a l)los!Si*<l (ilciulovoer ; 

. ''I'ls nilno to spc.\k,anil yours to l.i ur. 

iMi'lirght, yet not a no.^^c 
From 'fowiT-hill to Ficcaihll) snoi’tl! 
jet not a nose 

Itoui IiiiliM di’ow tin* e.-^seuLe of re- 
pose ! 

See ^\Ilh nhat rrinii-on fury, 

By Indra laimM, the i;o(l ol tiie ascends 
the \’. uliti Ol Di II ry ; 

The tuiVs of lionseii, l)lue uilli lead, 
Ik'iid beiKalli the luiidlord’s tread j 
Master and ’prentice, se^^ing man and 
laid, 

Nailor and tailor. 

Glazier and hra/ier, 

Thro’ streets and alleys pour'd, 

All, all abroad to gaze, 

And wonder at the blaze. 

Thick calf, lat foot, and slun knee, 
Mounted on and idiiHiiiey, 

The mighty ro^ist, the mighty .stew 
'fo see ; 

As if the dismal \Acw 
IVerc but to them,^i Brentford jubilee. 


Vaiiily» all radiant Surya, sire of Phft- 
ton, 

(By Greeks called Apollo) 

Hollow 

Sounds from thy harp proceed ; 
Combustible as reed^ 

The tongue of Vulcau licks thy wooden 
legs; 

From Drury's top, dissever'd from thy 
pegs, 

* Thou tumbles^ 

Humblest, , 

Where late tby bright etlulgcncc shone on 
high : 

While, by thy Somerset excited, fly 
Ten million, 

Billion 

Sparks from the pit to gem tlic sable 
sky. 

Now eome the men of fire to quench the 
hrc'S, 

To Ru'^scl-strcct see Globe and Atlas flock, 
Iloi Hi gallops first, and second Rock ; 
On Hying heel. 

Sue Hand in Hand 
OV'rUike the band ; 

\ icw with what glowing wheel 
He nicks 
Plitrnik j 

\Vh:lc Albion seainptTft from Bridge -street 
BKu'klnais, 

Drury Jjane! Drury Lone! 

JJrury ! Drury Lane' 

T hey shout, and they bellow again and 
again. 

All, all in vain ! 

Water, t urns steoin ; 
lOai'ii hhuiiig beuin 
HiS'.rt. (Iclianru to ihe eddy ing spout ; 

It .scouis but too jjliiiri that nothing can 
put it out ; 

Drury Lam*’ Drury Lane ! 

Sre, Diury Lane cxpiies! 

IViit in by sinoke-flried beam?, twcUe 
moons or more, 

.Shorn of his ray, 

Surya in duianc-e lay; 

The workmen heard him shn^, 

But thought iL would not piij" 

To dig him out. i 

•'AMion lol ternfle Vamen, lordof hrlL 
Soloinn as lead, 

, Judge of the lU’ad, 
vSworn fu(i to wittirism, 

By men called rriticiein, 

(iame passing by that way : 

Rise! erkd the fiund, behold a siglit of 
gladness, 

Behold the ri /.U theatre, 

J’vo .set O. F at her. 

Who, like a bull-dog bold, 

Growls and fa.slens on hii hold ; 

The many headed labble roar in iiiainc^ 
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Thy rival Rta^gers ; come and spy her'‘ 
Deep in the mud as thou art in the mire. 

So saying-, in his arms he caug-ht the 
bt^ming one, 

And crossing Russcl-strcet 
He placed him on his feet, 
'Ncatli Covcnt'garden dome. Sudden a 
sound • 

As of the bricklayers of Babel rose : 
Horns, rattles, drunls, tin trumpets, sheets 
of copper, 

Punches and slaps, thwacks of all sorts 
and sizes. 

From the knobb'd bludgeon to the taper 
switch. 

Ran echoing round the walls : paper pla- 
cards 

Blotted the lamps, boots brown with mud 
the benches: 

A sea of heads roll’d roaring in the pit ; 
On paper wings O. P.’s 
Reclin’d in letter’d case ; 

While shout and scoff, 

Yu ! ya ! off! off! 

Like thunderbolt on Surya’s eardrum 
fell, 

And seem’d to ^aint 
The savage oddities of Saint 
Bartholomew in hell. 

Tears dimm'd the god of light ; 

Bear me back, Vamcn, from this hideous 
sight, 

Bear me back, Yamcn, I gro^ sic k, 
Oh I bury me again in brick ; 

Shall I on New Drury tremble. 

To be O. P.’d like I^tiimble ? • 

No, 

Better remain by rubbish guarded. 
Than this hubbubish groan placarded : 
Bear me back, Yamcn, bear me quick. 
And bury me again in brick 
Obedient Yarnen 
Answer’d, Amen, 

And did 
As he was bid. 

There lay the buried god, and Time 
deem’d to decree eteruity of lime ; 

But pity, like a dew>drop, gently prest 
^Almighty Veshiioo’s adaiiiantiiie breabt : 
He, the preserver, ardent titil) * 
^ To do whate’er he says he will. 

From South-hill urged his way, • 

To raise the drooping lord of day. 

All earthly S|>ells the busy one o’erpowerM; 

He treats with men of all conditions, 
Poets and players, tradesmen and musi- 
Qia9s ; 

Nay, even ventures 
To attack the renters. 

Old and new : 

A list he gets 
Of olaims and debts, 


^79 

And deems nought done while Aught re- 
mains to do. . 

Yamen beheld and wither'it At the sight} 
Long had he aim’d the sun-beam to cou- 
troiil. 

For light was hateful fo bis soul ; 

Go on, cried the hellish one, }icLlow with 
spite, • 

Go on, cried the hellish one, yellow with 
spleen, 

Thy toils of the morning, like Ithaca's 
queen, 

I’ll toil to undo every night. 

Ye sons of song, rejoice! 

Veshnoo has still'd the jarring elements, 
The spheres hvtnfMnusic ; 

Again the god of day 
* Peeps forth with ireinbling ray, 

And pours at intervals a ‘•trciin liivinc. 

I have an iron yet in the fire, cried Ya- 
men • 

The vollicd flame rides in^ny Vreath, 
My blast is elcmehtal deatli ; 

This hand shall tear their paper bunds to 
pjeecs ; 

Ingross )oiir deeds, assigiimenis, feases. 
My breath shall every hue erase 
Soon as I blow the blaze. 

The lawyers arc met at the Crown and 
Anchor, 

And Yamen’s visage grows blanker and 
blanker. 

The lawyers are met at the Anchor and 
Crown, 

, And Yanicn's check is a russety brown. 
Veshnoo, now thy work proceeds j, 
The solicitor rcarls, 

And, merit of merit ! • 

Red wax and green ferret 
Arc fix’d at the foot of the deeds ! 

Yamen behehl and sliiver’d; 

His finger and thuiiib were crainpc'l ; 
His ear by the fleain’l was hilten. 
When he saw by the lawyer’s clerk writ- 
ten, 

Seal'd and deliver’d, ? 

Being fiist duly stamp’d, j 

Now for my turn, the demon cries, and 
blow s 

A blast of sulpliiir from his mouth and 
nose \ 

Ah ! bootless aim ! the critic fiend. 
Sagacious Yamcn, judge of hell, 

Is judged hi Ins turn ; 

Parchment won't burn ! 

His schemes of vtiucaucc are dissolv’d ii^ 
air. 

Parchment won’t tear!! 

Is it not wrhicn in the Himakoot book,, 
fThat mighty' Baly Uruiii Kciiama look) 

' 3 B 
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'‘Who blows on pounce, 

" Must the Swer^-a renounce ?” 

It is ! it is 9 ^ Yamen, thine hour is nigh : 
Like as an earlc claws an asp» 
Veshnoo has cau^t him in hi& uii^hty 
grasp, 

And hurlM him, in spite of his shrieks 
and his squalls,^ 

Whizzing aloft like the Temple foun- 
tain, 

Tliree tiiqcs as high as Meru mountain. 
Which is 

Ninety-nine ti^nes as high as St. Paul's. 
Descending, he twisted like Levi the Jew, 
Wliu a durable grave niciiiit 
To dig in the pavement 
Of Monument-^ a rd ; 

To earth by tffe laws of attraction he 
flew, ' 

And he fell, and he fell. 

To the regions of hell ; 

Nine centuries bounced he from cavern to 
rock, 

And hi? head, as he tumbled, went uickefy 
nock, 

Like a pebble in Carisbrook well. 

« ‘ 

Now Veshnoo turn'd round to a capering 
varlet, 

Array’d in blue and white and scarlet. 
And cried, Oh! brown of slipper as of 
hat, 

Lend me, flarloquin, thy bat: 

He seiz’d the wooden sword, 'and smote 
the earth, 

When lo ! upstarting into birth, 

A fabric, gorgeous to behfihl. 
Outshone in elegance the old. 

And Veshnoo saw, and cried. Hail, play- 
house mine, 

•Then bend ingh is head, toSurya he said, 
Go mount yon edihee. 

And sslicw thy steady fac'c 
Jii renovated pride. 

More bright, •-more glorious than before ! 
But ah I coy Suryd still felt a iwingr, 
Still smarted from his former binge, 
# And to Vc&hnoo replied, 

^ III a tone rather gnilf, 

No, tivank ^ou ! one tumble’s enough ! 

A TALE OF DRURY LANE. 

/r.s, 

"I hns-hc went on, stringing one exlrd\aganre upon 
another, in the style his books of rhivalry had 
tauuJit him, and iinitatiiig as nftir as he could 
their very phi asc. JJm i^wxoU. 

To he spoken h// JIJr. Keynhle, m a suit of 
the Blo/cft Prince's anmuTy borrowed 
from tfte Tower. 

Survey this shield all bossy bright ; 
These cuisses twain behold ; 

on my ^rm in anndttr di^Ut 
Of 5 decl ^laid witlv^<)ld. 


My knees arc stiff in iron buckles, 

Stiff spikes of steel protect my knuckles. 
These once belong’d to sable prince, 

Who never did in battle wince ; 

With valour tart as pungent quince. 

He slew the vaunting Gaul; 

Rest there awhile, luy bearded lance, 
AVhile from green curtain I advance 
To yon footlights, no trivial dance. 

And tell the town what sad mischance 
Did Drury Lane bcfal. 

The Nic.ht. 

Du fair Augusta’s towers and trees 
Flitted the filent midnight breeze, 
Curling the foliage as it past. 

Which thenioon-tipp'd plumage cast 
A spangled light like dancing spray j 
Then rea^siun’d its still array : 

When as night’s liatup unclouded hun^ 
And down its full effulgence flung. 

It shed such soft and balmy power, 

That cot and castle, hull and bower- 
And spire and dome, and turret height, 
AppearM to slumber in the light. 

From Henry’s chapel, Riifas’ hall. 

To Savov, Temple, and St. Paul, 

From Knightsbndge, Pancras, Camden 
Town, 

To Redntt, Shadwell, Horselydown, 

No voice was heard, no eye unclosed. 

Hut all in deepest sleep reposed. 

’rhey might have thought, who gazed 
around, 

Amid a siMee so profound 
It the senses thrill, 

That 'twas no place inhabited, 

.But some vast city of the dead, 

» All was 60 i"'sh’d and still. 

I’uE Burnino. 

As chuop whicli, by heavenly doom,^ 

Had slept in everlasting gloom. 

Started with terror and sui’prise, 

AVlicn light flvst flash’d upon her eyes : 

So London’s sons in nightcap woke. 

In bedgown woke her dames. 

For shouts were beard mid Are and smoke. 
And twice ten hundred voices .spoke, 

“ The play-house is in flames.” 

And lo ! where Cathcriue-street extends, 
A flery tail its lustre lends 
To every window pane: 

Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 

And Barbican, moth eaten fort. 

Am;? (’event Garden kennels sport, 

A bright e<isauguin’d drain , 

Meux’s new brewhouso shows the light, 
Rowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 
Wlju^e patent shot they sell : 

The Tennis Court, .so fair and t;»U, 
Partakes the ray, with Surgeons’-hall, 
The. ticket-porters* house of call. 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, 
Wright’s shrimp and oyster-shop withal. 
And KichardlOQ's hotel. 
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Nor these alonc» but far and wide ^ 
Across the Thames's earning tide. 

To distant fields the blaze was borne. 

And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrow'd lustre seem’d to sham 
Tlie rose or red sweet Wil-li-ain. 

To those who on the hills around 
Beheld the flames from Drury's mound. 
As from a lofty altar rise ; 

It seem’d that nations did conspire. 

To offer to the jj^od of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice! 

The summon’d firemen woke at call. 

And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snoose, 
Each sought his pond’rous hobnail’d 
shoes. 

But first his worsted hosen plied, 

Plush breeches next in crimson died, 
His«aicther bulk embraced ; 
Thcn.jactet thick of red or blue. 

Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew. 

In tin or copper tr&iced. 

The engines thunder’d thro* the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete. 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the paveident paced. 

And one, the leader of the band, 

From ('liaring-cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard. 

Ran till he stopp’d at Viii’gar Yard. 

The burning badge his shoju^der bore. 

The belt and oiUskin hat he wore. 

The cane he had his men to b^ng, 

Show’d foreman of the British gang. 

His name was Higg m^ ttom ; no\^ 

*Tis meet that I shfluid tell >ou how 
The others came in view ; 

The Hand in Hand the race begun. 

Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 

Th* Exchange, where old insurers run. 
The Eagle, where the new ; 

With these came Ruuiford, Bumford, 
Cole, 

Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl, 
Cnimp from St. Giles’s Pound : 

Whitford and JVfitford join the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick-lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before the plug was found. • 
Hobson and Jobson did not Ueep, . 

But ah ! no trophy could they res^. 

For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewcll'a gloomy mound 1 

E'en Higginbottom now wos^osed. 

For sadder scefle was ne'er disclosed 5 
Without, within, in hideous show, 
Devouring flames resistless glov., 

And blazing rafters downward go. 

And never halloo ** heads below !" 

Nor notice give at all 


The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping tornant flexsr. 

For fear the roof shoi^d 
Back, Robins, back ! Crump, stand aloof ’ 
Whitford, keep near the walla ! 

Huggins, regard your own behoof. 

For lo ! the blazing rocking roof 

Down, down in thunder falla ! 

• 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 

And o'er the ruins volumed smoke. 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal'd them from the astonish'd crowd. 
At length, the mist awhile was deiur'd^ 
When lo ! cun id the wceck uprear'd. 
Gradual a moving head appw'd. 

And Eagle firemea luiew 
'Twas Joseph Muggl^ name rever'd. 
The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 

** A Muggins to the rescue, bo !’* 

And pour'd the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought ainatn. 
And strove and struggled all tn^vain, 

For rallying but to fall again, 

He totter'd, sunk, and died! 

Did Done attempt, before be fclL 
To succour one they lov’d so weu ? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire,) 
iiis brother chief to save ; 

But ah ! his reckless generous ire 
Serv’d but to share his grave ! 

Mid blazing beams and scalding streams. 
Thro' fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying siglit o'erwhclm'd him quite. 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o'er bis head, while Fate he brav’d. 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; . 

** Whitford and Mitfoj^, ply your pumps. 
You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps. 
Why are you in such doleful dumps i 
A fireman, and afraid pf bumps ! 

What arc they fear'd on ? fools ! 'od rot 
’em !” 

Were the last words of Higgii* bottom. 
TheRevivj^i. ’ 

Peace to bis soul ; new prospects bloop, 
And toil rebuilds what fire » consume ! 

Eat we and drink we, be our ditty, 

“ Joy to the managing committee." 

Eat we and drink we, join to rum 
Roast beef and pudding of the plum ; 
Forth from thy nook John Horner comt. 
With bread of ginger brown thy thumb, 
For this is Drury's gay day : 

Roll, roll thy hoop, and twirl thy top^. 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops. 

Crisp parliament with Inllypops, 

And fingers of the lady. 

Didvt mania, bow toil'd the busy tri.iq 
From morn to eve, till Dri\ry-lauc 
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LeapM like a roel^uck from the plain ? 
Ropes rose and sunk, and rose again. 

And n;inl]^e workmen trod ; 

To realise bold Wyatt's plan 
Rush'd many a bowling Irishman, 

Loud clatter’d many a porter can. 

And many a ragamnifin clan, 

With trowel and with bod. 

■ 

Drury revives I her rounded pnte 
Is blue, is he^ivenly blue with slate ; 

She “ wings the midway air” elate, 

As magpie, crow, or chough ; 

White paint her modish visage smears. 
Yellow and pointed are her cars, 

No pendent portico apftears 
Dangling beneath, for Whitbread’s shears 
llave cut the«b^ible off. 

Yes, she exalts her stately head, 

And, but that solid bulk outspread. 
Oppos'd you on your onward tread. 

And posts and pillars warranted 
That all -was V”c that Wyatt said, 

You migrfi have deem’d licr walls so thick, 
Were not compob’d of stone or brick. 

But all a phantom, all a trick, 

Of brain, disturb’d and fancy sick,* 

So high she soars, so vast, so quick. 

FIRE AND ALE. 

Bij M. G. L, 

Omnia transformat sese in nuracula rcnim. 

My palate is parch’d with Pierian thirst, 
Away to Parnassus I’m beckon’d : 

List, warriors and dames, while my lay is 
rehearsM, 

I sing of the singe of Miss Drury the first, 

And the birth of Miss Drury the. second. 

• 

The fire king one day rather amorous felt; 

He iiioiintcd Ills hot copper tilley ; 

His breeches and boots were of tin, and 
the belt « 

Was made of cast iron, for fear it should 
melt 

With tlpfc heat of the copper colt’s belly. 

Sure never was skin half so scalding as hisl 
When an infant, *twas equally horrid, 
For the water when he was baptiz’d gave 
a fizz, 

And bubbled and simmer'd, and started 
oil*, whi/z ! 

As soon as it sprinkled his forehead. 

Oh ! then there was glitter and fire in each 
eye. 

For two living coals were the symbols ; 
His teeth were calcia’d, and his tongue 
was so dry. 

It rattled against them us though you 
should tr^y ^ 

Xo play the piai^o in thimbles. 


From his nostrils a lava sulphureous flows^ 

Which scorches wherever it lingers, 

A snivelling fellow he's call’d by his foes. 

For he can't raise his paw up to blow his 
red nose, 

For fear it should blister bis fingers. 

His wig is of flames curling over his head. 

Well powder’d with white smoking 
ashes ; ' 

He drinks^ gunpowder tea, melted sugar 
of lead, 

Cream of tartar, and dines on hot spice 
gingerbread. 

Which black from the oven he gnashes^ 

Each fire nymph his kiss from her coun- 
tenance shields, 

^ ’Twould soon set her cheekbone a fry* 
ing: 

He sjdt in the tenter ground near .Spital- 
fields, 

And the hole that it burnt and the chalk 
that It yields 

Make a capital litne-kilii for drj'ing. 

When be open'd his mouth, out there is- 
sued a blast, 

(Nota bene, 1 do not mean swearing), 

But the noise that it made, and the heat 
that it cast. 

I’ve heard it from those who have seen it, 
surpass’d 

A shot manufactory flaring. 

He blaz’d and he blaz’d as be gallop’d to 
snatch 

His bride, little dreaming of danger ; 

His wlfip was a totVl.^ and bis spur was a 
match. 

And over the horse’s left eye was a patch 

To keep it from burning the manger. 

And who is the house-maid he means to 
enthral 

In his cinder-producing alliance ? 

'Tis Drury -lane playhouse, so wide, and 
so tall, 

Who, like Ollier coinbusliblc ladies, must 
fall 

If she cannot set sparks at defiance. 

On l^Js warming-pan knee-pan he clatter- 
ing roll'd, 

And the house-maid his hand would 
Rave taken, 

But bis hand, like his passion, was too hot 
to hold, 

And she soon let it go, but her new ring 
of gofd 

All melted, like butter or bacon f 

Oh ! then she look’d sour, and indeed 
well she might, 

For vinegar-yard waabeforc her, 
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But, spite of her shrieks, the ignipoteut 
knig^ht. 

Enrobing the maid iii a flame of gas light. 
To the skies in a sky-rocket bore her. 

Look, look ! *tiB the ale king, so stately 
and starch, 

Whose votaries scorn to be sober ; 

He pops from his vat, like a cedar or larch; 
Brown stout is his doublet, he hops in his 
march, 

And froths at the mouth iu October. 

His spear is a spi:;ot, his shield is a bung; 

He laps where the housemaid no more is. 
When lo! at Lis inagiuil bidding, up- 
sprung 

A second Mi.ss Orury, tall, tidy, and young. 
And sported in loco sororcs. • 

Back, lurid in nir, for a second ivgale, 
The cinder king, hot uilli desire, 

To Brydg Pb-street bicd; but ihcmom'irch 
’ ut ah', 

WUh uplifted .sydgot and faucet, and pail, 
Thus chidcfl ilie monareh of fiic: 

Vik tyrant, bouarc of the ferment 1 
brew, 

I rule the roast, here, dash the wig o* 

.V I 

If, spite of your inrrriage with old Drury, 
^ou 

Come here with your tinderbox, courting 
the new, 

I’ll have you indicted for bigiyiiy !” 


Account avian Mis- 

sionaries in So^friiKUN Africa. 
[From Liehtenslcai’b Travels ] 

W E now quitted the valley of the 

Breede-river. taUinjr a soulherlv 
direction. The country through \yliicli 
we travelled is a part of the district 
called the Bc)‘«jesvekl, extending to’ 
the right bank of the Brcedc-river. 
Our road lay through a broad ravine 
of easy a'^ceiit, inclosed between two 
row's of h.lls rnuning almost parallel; 
here are sevcial very pretty looking 
places. After Itaving passed a con- 
siderable eminence, Irom which w'e 
could see to a great tlislance sdtitli- 
wards, wc arrived at our quarters for 
the night. 

Here we were received by, a vene 
mblo aged coupfe with four unmarri- 
ed daugliters j none of the latter were 
now young, and both parents and 
children were of almost colossal .size 
and stature. The name of this vete- 
ran VI as Van der Merwe ; he had 


twelve children now living, all of the 
same gigantic hgure as the four young 
ladies whom we first saw. Jndm, ag 
far a.s I could learn, the whole family 
of the Van der Merwes, in all its 
branches, are equally colossal. The 
good man prides himself not a little 
upon hiH family being one of the 
Oldest in the colony. Schalk Wtllem 
Van der Merwe, the founder of it, 
was sent hitlier from Holland soon 
after the establishment of (he colony 
as an able agriculturist, and in 1()75 
married A line Pievol, one of a num« 
her of orphan girls also sent by the 
then government tfT promote the 
population of the colony. They had 
ton sons and si.x daughters, who wei'e 
all manied, and all iiad large families. 
Our ItObt was grandson to Schalk. 
The father of our liost, one of Schalk's 
ten .sons, had been dead only twelve 
3 cars; he died ar the Cape Town, 
being J hell a hundred and eigl^l years 
old. ^ot veiy long before We w'cre 
here, one or the Van der Meiwe 
lainily had celebrated liis golden wed- 
ding-day (the filueth), to winch the 
neaicst of kin, with their children 
and guuid-clnldren, were invited, and 
the luimbcr of guests amounted to a 
bundled and seventy. 

At noon on the following day we 
reached the end of the valley, and 
stopped till the lieat was over at the 
house of one of the Du Toil family, 
where we were very kindly received. 
We did not find the house.s heie 
either .so good or so well liiiiiished as 
those at lloodezand ; the Ja.nds are 
Jess fertile, and could not be made 
much more prolitable, even if the 
difficulty of transport offered no im- 
pediment to the indu-)lJ 7 of the inha- 
bitants. A person on lioi .scback can go 
in two days from lienee to the Cape 
town, pa.'jsing through Hottcntols- 
Holland, but with a loaded waggon 
the load by Roodezaiul is preleried, 
as being iriucli belter, though more 
circuitous. DuTuit gave us an excel- 
lent sort of wine, called here Ponlac, 
a sweet deep-red wine, which is sold 
at the Cape at thirty dollars tlio 
hogshead. 

I'lie load from hence to Bayiansk- 
loof runs along the declivity ofa 
and is notjiassuble for k).i(led wag- 
gons. Ours’ weie theitfore sent 
lound b)' fUiolher* rojd ilr. ongli the 
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Zo^temelkf-valley, while Du Toit number of his disciples remained 
put his horses to a small waggon of together in a society, and the reports 
bis own, in which he himself drove concerning them, which reached 
our ladies the hilly road. From the Europe, induced three of the United 
heights We saw the stream which goes Brethren in Holland and Germany, 
by the name of the lliver-Zonder-end of the names of Marsveld, Kuhnel, 
(the River without ‘end) 3 a name and Scliwin, to remove hither in the 
given by the persons who first dis- year J791 : *the first was from Zeist, 
covered it, because they found it a in the province of Utrecht, the other 
very great labour to trace it to its two were Germans. By order of the 
^ourre. We likewise saw to the East-Jndia Company iu Holland this 
south the country through which spot was granted them for the ^sta- 
lies the most frequented road from blishment of a little colony, and the 
the Cape Town to Zwellendam. To- boundaries between the lands award- 
wjfrdsevening we descended the hill, cd to them, and those of the neigh- 
and coasted forborne way the bank bouring colonists, were accurately 
of the River- Zonder-end. Here we defined. In a short time they col- 
met two of the respectable members lected togetlier a tolerable number of 
of the Society of United Brethren at Bastards and Hottentots, whom they 
Bavianskloof, dressed according to the instructed in tlieir religion, at the 
custom the place 111 short jackets, same time endeavouring to inspire 
Having heard of the commissary- them with habits of industry, 
general’s arrival in the country, they In the mean time, that is in the 
had come hither to receive and wei- year those unfortunate dissen- 

come him. tions broke out among the colonists, 

Those who have read Mr. Barrow’.s the destructive consequences of whicli 
Travels know already something of were fortunately superseded by the 
the institution formed in lliis district English invasion ; but the sad effects 
by the Herrenhuters, or Society of of their discords spread even to this 
United Brethien:* it has now been peaceful vale. The whole institution 
established for a considerable number was a subject of oileiice to the sur- 
of years, and deserves every thing roiindin^olonists, partly because they 
that can be said in its commendation, did not see tlieir own strong calv inistic 
Sparniaun mentions a pious German doctnues taught in it, but still more, 
of tlio name of George Schmidt, as because they R'^u.d themselves re- 
the first of ilie Sucicty who undertook strained 111 extcndiiig their lands, and 

10 Como out in quality of missionary 
to Southern Africa. He settled there 

about the year 17d7> and soon collect- chief anionic the Hottentots, that he 
ed some Hottentots together for the might ciiiich himself bv their labour, 
purpose of inverting them to Chris- and the presents of calflc wliiclr they 
tianity. After his departuref a small made him 3 and the acquisition, by^ 

any means, 'of the cattle belongfn^' 

to the Hottentots was strictly jnohibit- 
• The Ilerrcnluitcrs, or United lire- cd.” It is to Ijc' supposied that (his, 
thren, better known in this country prohibition, as well as the banishment 
by the apcllation of Moravians, ate of the luissionary, vveie acts of the 

11 religious society, wdinse principles Dvtch governmoiit, though tins is not 

a))proadi nearly to those of the paiticularly specified: he ceitainly 
Quakers. The sect was founded cai ly lemi^ined five years in thecounliy; 
in the eighteenth cenluiy by a Count but wljcther onn/ that time is not 
Zinzendorf, of Heiieniiul, or Hcnn- clear. In the oiiginnl of the present 
hut, a town in Upfier Lusatia, woik, Schmidt is stated to have settled 
when e they h.ad the name of llerren- in Africa in 17 ‘>u ; but oniefeniiig 
h\xter$,-^Tratn/ft/or. to Sparnian a inislake seems *ta have 

t It does not appear how long this been made in this dale, since a fetter 
miisionary remained amun^ the Hot- of Schmidfs, cited by Sparman, 
tentots 3 Sparinan savs hqwkvas inform- wherein he mentions liaving been 
aiinn that he wd*^ bapisheif the conntiyk there fi\e \ears, is datc^ in 1742 . — 
for having illegally made himself a IVau^iator. 
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■U'cre in soixje measure deprived of the 
services of the Hottentots, for the 
latter preferred leading a quiet life 
iimong the Harrenhuters, to attend- 
ing the sheep and oxen of the farmers. 
Ic was to these causes that the enmity 
of the colonists towards the brethren 
mentioned by Mr. Barrow is to be 
ascribed 3 but this gentleman suffers 
his zeal against the colonists to get 
too great an ascendancy over lum, 
when he represents their enmity as 
having been carried to such lengths 
lliat a conspiracy was formed among 
tlitMU to murder the missionaiies. 1 
liave myself been assured by the 
missionaries themselves that they 
never heard of such a thing : they 
only, by way ofpiecantion, petitioned 
Sir James Craig, in the year 1 79(1, 
to grant tlicm a confirmation of their 
rights, and security against the en- 
croachments with which they were 
menaced. Since tliat time, excepting 
some tricing disputes about the boun- 
daries of* their lands,* they have lived 
upon very good terms with the colo- 
nists. They are universally esteemed, 
and I have myself moie than once 
seen a considerable number of colo- 
nists attending at the religious assem- 
blies of the brethren. 

In the year I799i at (he nequest of 
the three original missionaries, two 
others, of the name of Rose ami 
Korhammer, wq^^ent from ‘Ger- 
many to join them : the former has 
now in Marsveld’s place the direction 
of the wiiule institution. Both bi ought 
their wives with them, and brought 
over also wives for the brethren 
already established, women of their 
own persuasion, who made no hesi- 
tation in crossing the seas to unite 
themselves in wedlock with persons 
wholly unknown to them. Since 
that time, the society has increased 
exceedingly both In numbers and im- 
portance. The same year the brethPen 
built a very neat church, from remit- 
tances sent them by the society in 
Europe, and the number of their 
disciples tK)w amounted ' to nearly 
eleven hundred. Two hundred 
houses and huts, with gafdetis an- 
nexed ^ them, and built in regular 
rows, give this place the appearance 
of an European village; a sight 
which surprised me exceedingly, and 
for the first time brought in a ’ively 
Universal Mag. Vol. XVIII. 


manner to my mind the id?a of 
native country. Excepting 
1 never saw any thing^in the* 
colony bearing the least resejpilSiifMiB 
to a German village. v; 1 * 

The five brethren, with their wives, 
received us at the door of a hooi^ 
where they live ell together. 
them made a short speech to welcome 
us, after which, a chorus of perhapa^ 
hundred Hottentots, men and wom^n, 
ranged in two rows before the dooip, 
the women on the right liand, the 
men on the left, sung a hymn, which 
was truly affecting and elevating to' 
the heart. At first the whole number 
of voices sang theTimple melody in 
slow time, then the verses were sung 
three voices together, by the men 
and the women alternately, and the 
melody was sung by two voices only 
till the last verse, whena|;aimthey all 
joined in chorus. I could not help 
remarking, that among all the men'a 
voiccfi there was not a count^r^bass, 
much less a bass. The natural tone 
of voice of the Hottentots has a 
roughness, which makes it little 
adapted to singing, yet it was by the 
low tones of. their not overstrained 
tenor, that the principal etVect of the 
chorus w'as produced. In the full 
chorus the voices of the women were 
not to be distinguished above , those of 
the men so much by their fulness as by 
their clearness and shrillness, but the 
strongest effect was produced when 
the men’s voices predominated. 

The Hottentots have a strong feeling 
of music, and are soon impressed 
with the harmony of our intervals 
yet hitherto I had never supposed that 
with these thin, and often shai p female 
voice.s, and these hoarse mens’ voices, 
so much effect could be produced. 

After we had rested a short time in 
the house, we were carried to a table 
cj^tremely well set out, and all pre- 
pared by the good wives themselves, 
every one in her different department. 
Instead of a prayer before the meal, 
the five couple sang a verse of a liytpO| 
and then with the utmost cheerfulness, 
and in a style equally removed from 
studied seriousness and from frivolity, 
entered into conversation with us« 


* In what respects the intervals 
proper to Hottentots differ from 
our’s will be shewn in another place. < 
3 C 
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This wjs cRfried on in r ninnncr and those of the Hottentots that liacl 
which shewed so nwch correctness been baptised are distinguished from 
M thinking, land soundness of under- the rest. 

4taD<lii|g, that our good opinion of - The house inhabited by the brethren 
them was increased at every moment : has, besides the. hall in Avhich they 
^ were ao well entertained that we assemble, and where they take (heft 
did mt break up the party till near meats, two chambers for two of the 
midnight. • couples, and various Itoiischold con- 

The next morning every different ventences;* the other three couple 
pert of the institution was shewn to lodge , in small houses close by. 
Ui; the church in the first place. It Another house is appropriated to the 
it fl simple* neat quadrangular edifice, manufacture of knives, of which 
but the roof is too steep, and carried Kuhnel is tiie director, and whicli 
up to too sharp a ridge : this was done begins already to be very profitable, 
fo give height to the building, and Four Hottentots w'cre employed in 
reuder it more cpospiciioiis. Within d, who, when firsf they began learning 
arc two rows of benches, and a ,had no pay ; they are now paid wages 
simple pulpit ; the utrpost simplicity 'by the day, and when they are perfect 
is, indeed, observable in every part in their work are to be* paid by the 
of the building, but at the same time piece. The knives are strong and 
the due proportions are exceedingly well made, and are much sought atler 
well obtserved, and the workmanship at the Cape Town thoudi they are 
Is extremely neat. The limbers are dear : pocket knives sell from a 
all of sumach wood, the yellow tint dollar to a dollar and a half. Kuhnel 
and polish of which gives a lAjrt of complained much of the w ant of tools, 
simple elegance to the appearance of and the difficulty of getting them 
the whole. The English government from Europe, so lliat he is obliged to 

f ave the brethren permission to cut make them almost all himself. Mars- 
own as much timber as they wanted veld is the miller, and has built a 
from the woods belonging to (he water-mill after the European man- 
company, free of expense. nor, in which he grinds not onlv all 

By the side of the church is the the corn for the household ana the 
garden of the pastors, in the midst of Hottentots, but a great deal for the. 
which stands the large old pear-tree, neighbouring colonists, 
piant^ by Schmidt himself, theori- ' I lje church, \^ith the nearest housea, 

f inal founder of the institution : lie in the deepest i\cess of the valley, 
enches are standing under its shade, at the foot of the Bavianskloof, from 
and this , is a favounte place of resort which, in winter, the w^ater some- 
amoiig the brethren. The garden is times rushes with great force, so that 
two hundred paces long, and about it has more than once overflowed the 
a hundred ^ind fifty broad ; ft is well whole valley. The channel has. 
stored with all kinds of kitchen therefore,been lately enclosed between 
Vegetables and pulse, and intersected two strong walls, and several bridges 
all over with little channels, by which have beeu made over it ; a work of 
itisconstantly well watered. Brother no small labour, and affording an 
^hwin, who is an excellent gardener, additional proof of the industry and 
has the fAanageinent of it. llie activity of these people. The brethren 
church-yard is 01 reetJy behind it, and propo^ carrying this canal on as a 
is laid out exactly in the manner of betkefit to the lands lying without the 
the Herrcnhnters in Germany; a valley, and when two years after 4 
walk divides it in two, on the right visited this spot, for the last time, it 
band of which lie the men, on the was already extended six hundred 
left the women. The graves follow paces farther, 
each other in regular rows, and the But in prder to form a just estimate 
utmost Care is taken of them : each of the worth of these excellept men, 
has over it a little wooden cross, on their manner of conducting themselves 
Which is rdscribed the name of the towards the Hottentots must be seen : 
^mased, his age, and the day of his the mildness, yet dignity with which 
d^th. The graves of tvw) children they instruct them, and the effect 
ef the brethren have tomb-stones^ which has already been produced in 
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improving the condition of tWr unci- 
vilized brethren is truly admirable. 
It is the more astonishing, since all 
iias been acconiplLshed by persuasion 
and exhortation, no violence, or even 
harshness, has ever been employed. 
No other punishment is known but 
being prohibited from attending divine 
service, or being banished'the society j 
but it is very rarely that they are 
obliged to have recourse to these 
things, only when repeated exhor- 
tations and remonstrances have failed, 
and a determined perverseness of 
disposition ap})ears, which cannot 
otherwise be subdued. ' The highest 
reward of industry, and good be- 
haviour, is to be baptised and received 
into the society. Of this, however, 
they are so sparing, that tiie whole 
number of the baptized scarcely yet 
amounts to fifty. To the most ais- 
tinguished among these, the still 
higher honours are granted of being 
appointed to little offices in the 
cnurch, such as elders and de«'icons. 
The latter are also, very naturally, 
from their diligence and indiisty, in 
the best circumstances of any of the 
community, and have houses built by 
themselves, not at all inferior to those 
of the colonists on the borders. The 
men are clothed like the •peasants, 
in linen jackets, and leather small- 
clothes, and wear hats the wpmdn 
have woollen pet t^o^ts,cotton jackets, 
with long sleeves, and caps: the 
lower classes are still clothed in skins, 
but they arc made to keep themselves 
and their clothing clean, and no 
nakedness is permitted. . 

Every family of Hottentots has 
a garden behind the house, planted 
with vegetables, pulse, and fruit-trees, 
with a portion of land, accordii^ to 
the number of persons to be fed from 
it: this they cultivate themselves, 
under the direction of the father, as 
he is called, and they have the imple- 
ments of agriculture and the seed- 
corn given them. Industry is reward- 
ed by an occasional addition to the 
portion of land, negligence by being 
deprived of a part : but the brethren 
still find a disposition to Indolence, 
the gr&test subject of complaint they 
have against their disciples : many of 
them will only g^in their slender 
sustenance by the same occasional 
labours to which they have been 


accustomed in t\» Kirict of thcs 
colonists, by assisting tn the bami: 
for example by a(tendiiig.apon.lhOT 
cattle, or by working at theilr 
ings. The women and cliildraiai^ 
left behind when they go oat to wiMfk 
in tins way, a burden upon the com- 
nuinity, and ai'e*not without difficult 
incited to gain a trifle, by working in 
the gardens of the bretbreit, 
their more substantial feilow-coantff* 
men. Those who are baptised ane 
all bastards, since among the pim 
Hottentots exhortation alone oannot 
produce a sufficient effect to induce 
them to throw aside^heir careless and 
indolent ways. 

How much superior is such an 
institution to those that have been 
established in other parts of Southern 
Africa, ^y English and Dutch mis* 
sionaries. While the Herrekhutera, 
wherever they have gone, have excited 
universal respect, and have endeavour- 
ed to^inspire a spirit of inuustjy. With 
a ^ense of true religion, while they 
have sought to make the savages men 
before they thought of making them 
Christians, the inissionaries above* 
mentioned, with few exceptions, have 
shewn themselves idle vagabonds, or 
senseless fanatics, beginning their task 
of conversion by teachinff the doc* 
trine of the Trinity, ana baptising 
their disciples, and have concerofSl 
themselves little with seeking to give 
them habits of industiy, to inspire 
them with the feelinga of men : they 
have commenced with the super* 
structure, without thinking of iayiflg 
the proper foundation by which if 
was to be supported. Aa all the 
communities of brethrgn over lb# 
wl>ole earth, at the same hour, 
morning and evening, are united in 
singing the hymn appointed for that 
day, so are they all lasfdred with an 
equal ardour, in seeking to arrive at 
the same goal, it is not among tbeot 
single men that labour ; it b the 
United strength of many theusmids 
working together, and the fruits of 
their diligence and savings goes all 
into the common stock ; the remotest 
branch is supported and nourished 
from the trunk. Accordii^ to tlie 
testimony of the brethren Defe,tbe 
little branqh of which they have the 
care, ndCtvitbstanding im Aevoms 
shewn it on the part of the govern* 

2 C 2 
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ment, has received in the eleven years 
that have elapsed since its esrablish- 
jyent no leas than t>venty-five thou- 
sand dollars from Europe, and the 
yearly expences seem rather to in- 
crease than diminish. 

Assurances of countenance and 
support on the part of the goverment 
were reiterated by the commissary- 
general ; he gave them besidei njnch 
friendly advice, and presented the 
establishment with a handsome sum 
of money from the governnieiit 
treasury. We stayed to take our 
dinner here, and then departed amid 
the blessing of 4hese worthy people, 
and their prayers f(jr our happiness : 
two of the brethren even accoiupanied 
us a part of the way. 

fV 

.. * 

Cowley : — of his Melancholy. 

[From the “ Calamities of Authors.”] 

T he mind of Cowley was feenu- 
tiful, but a ouernlous tenderness 
in his nature breathes not only through 
his works, but influenced his habits 
and his views of human aflairs. His 
temper and his genius would have 
opened to\is, had nor the strange de- 
cision of Sprat and Cliflbrd withdrew 
that full correspondence of his heart 
which he had carried on many years. 
These letters were suppressed because, 
as ihey acknowledge, ** in this kind 
of prose Mr. Cowley was excellent ! 
They had a domestical plainness, and a 
peculiar kind of familiarity.” And then 
the florid writer runs off, that, in 
letters, where the souls of men should 
appear undrcs.sed, in that negligent 
baoit they may be fit to be seen by 
one or two in a chamber, but not to 
go abroad into the streets.” A false 
criticism, which not only since their 
time appear^ by Mason’s Memoirs of 
Gray, but might have occurred to 
these friends ot Cowley, in recollect- 
ing that the Letters ot Cicero to At- 
ticus formed the most delightful chro- 
nicles of the heartland the most au- 
thentic n^morials of genius. Perk 
obtained one letter of Cowley’s pre- 
served by Johnson., and it exhibits a 
remarkable picture of the miseries of 
his poetical solitude. Is is, perhaps, 
not too late to inquire, whether this 
correspondence was destro}%d, as well 
as suppressed ? Would Sprat and Clif^ 


ford have burnt what they have told 
us they so m\ich admired 

• Mv researches could never obtain 
more tlian one letter of Cowley’s — it 
is but an elegant trifle — returning 
thanks to bis friend Evelyn, for some 
seeds and |)jant.s. “The CIarden**».of 
Evelyn is immortalized in a deligbfful 
Ode of Cowley’s, as well as by Evelyn 
himself. Even in ibis small note, we 
may discover the touch of Cowley. I 
piC'.ume it has never been printed. 
The oiigiual was in Astle’s Collec- 
tion. 

“ Mr. Abraham Cowley, to John 
» Evelyn, Esq. 

Barn Elms, March i23, 1 663 . 

*‘SlR, 

There is nolbing more pleasant 
than to see kindness in a pcison, for 
whom we have great esteem and re- 
spect: no, not the sight of your gar- 
den in INI IV, or even the having such 
an one; which makes me moie obliged 
to return you my most bumble thanks 
for the testimonies 1 have lately re- 
ceived of you, both by your letter and 
>oiir presents. I have already sowed 
such of your seeds as I thought most 
proper, uiion a hot-bed ; but cannot 
find in afl my hooks a catalogue of 
tl^ese plants \vhicli require that cul- 
ture,* nor of as must be set in 

tiots ; which defects^ and all oUiers, I 
hope shortly to sec supplied, as I hope 
shortly to see your work of Horticul- 
ture finished and published; and long 
to he ill all things your disciple, as I 
am in all things now. 

Sir, your most humble, 

and most obedient Servant, 

A. CgwLEY.” 

Such vvcic the ordinary letters' 
which passed between tw^o men whom 
it Y^mld be diflicuil to paiallel, for 
their elegant tastes and gentle dis- 
positions. Evelyn’s beautiful retreat 
at Sayes Couit, at Deptford, is de- 
scribed by a contemporary for “ a 
gaideii exqiiisitcand most boscaresque, 
and, as it* were, an exemplar of his 
book of Forest-trees.” It was frbe en- 
tertainment and wonder of the greatest 
men of those times, and inspired the 
following lines of Cowley, to Evelyn 
and his lady, who excelled in the aits 
her husband loved ; for she designed 
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Fortunately for our Jiterarj; sympa 
tijy, the fatal error ot‘ tbescrfastidious 
cntics has been in some degree re- 
paired by the admirable genius him- 
self, whom they have injured. When 
Cowley retreated from society, he 
jjetermincd to draw up an apology for 
conduct— and to have dedicated it to 
his patron. Lord St. Alban’s. His 
death interrupted the entire design— 
but his essays, which I’ope so hnely 
calls the language of his heart,’* 
are evidently parts of these precious 
Confessions. All ot Cowley’s ten- 
dcrest and undisguised feelings have 
therefore not pei ished. These Essays 
now form a species of composition 
our language, a mixture of prose and 
verse — the" man with the poet — the 
self-painter lias sat to himself, and, 
with the utmost simplicity, has copied 
out the image of his soul. 

Wliy has this poet twice called liim- 
self iVie wftancholy CowLeif? He 
employed no poeticii) cfieville* tor the 
metre of a verse which his own feel- 
ings inspired. 

Cowley, at the beginning of the 
civil war, joined the Royalists at Ox- 
ford; followed the Queen to Paris; 
yielded his days and his nights to an 
employment of the highest confi- 
dence, that of decyphering the royal 
correspondence ; he transacted their 
business, and, alin':,.;: divorcing*hiin- 
self from his neglected muse, he 
yielded up for them the tranquillity so 
necessary to the existence of a poet. 
From his earliest days he tells us how 
the poetic affections had stamped 
themselves on his heart, 'Mike letters 
cut into the bark of a young tree, 


the frontispiece to his version of Lu- 
cretius. 

In Books and Gardens, thou hast plac’d 
ari^jht 

(Things well which thou dost under- 
stand. 

And both dost make with thy lubyrious 
hand) 

Thy noble innocent delight ; 

And in thy virtuous Wife, where thou 
again dost meet • 

Both pleasures more refined and sweet ; 

The fairest garden in her looks, 

And iu her mind the wisest books.” 

* A teim the French apply to those 

botches which bad poets use to make 
out their HicI re. 


which, with the tree, will gfdW pr^ 
portionably.** 

He describes his feefings at the 
Court: 

** I saw plainly all the paint of thif 
kind of life, the nearer 1 came to it— 
that hoauty wh^h I did not fall 
love with wlien, for aught I knew, it 
was le.al, was not like to bewitch or 
eutico inc when I saw it was adulte« 
late. I rnot with several great |>er’v 
sons whom 1 liked very well, but could 
not perceive that anv part of their 
greatness was to be liked or desired* 
1 w'as in a crowd of good company, in 
business of great ain-Aonoiii able trusts 
I cat at tlie best tabic, apd enjoyed 
tlic best conveniences that ought to 
be desired by a nnui of my condition; 
yet I could not abstain from lenewing 
my old school-boy’s wish* in*,a copy 
of veises to the same effect; 

Well then ! 1 now cU» plainly 'Jce, 

This Ifusic world and J .shall ne’er^gree!” 

After several years* absence front 
his native country, at a most critical 
period, he was sent ovey to mix with 
that trusty band of loyalists, who, in 
secrecy and in silence, were devoting 
themselves to the royal cause. Cow- 
ley was seized on by the ruling 
powers. At this moment he pub- 
lished a preface to liis works, which 
some of his party interpreted as a re- 
laxation of his loyalty. He has been 
fully defended. Cowley, with alUhis 
delicacy of temper, wished sincerely 
to retire from all parties ; and saw 
enough among the fiery zealots of his 
own, to grow disgusted even with 
royalists. 

His wish for retirement has been 
half censured as cowardice by John- 
son ; but there was a tenderness of 
feeling which had ill foriped Cowley 
for the cunning of party intriguers^ 
and the company of little villains. 
About this time he might have truly 
distinguished himself as ** nje- 
lancholy Cowley.” 

I am only tracinghis literary history 
for the purpose of this work : but T 
cannot pass without noticing the fact, 
that this abused man, whom his ene- 
mies wer^ calumniating, was at this 
moment, under the disguise of a doC'* 
tor of phy^, occupied by the novel 
studies or botany and medicine ; and 
as all science in the mind of the poet 
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naluralljr becomeB poefry, lie com- 
posed bis books on plants in Latin 
v^rse. i» 

At length came the restoration— 
which the poet zealously celebrated 
in his ** Oae''on that occasion. Both 
Charles the First and Second bad 
promised to reward^ his fidelity with 
the Mastership of the Savoy — but. 
Wood says, ** he lost it by certain 
persons enemies of the muses.” Wood 
w said no more ; and none of Cow- 
ley’s biographers have thrown any 
light on the circumstance : perhaps we 
may discover this literary calamity. 

That Cowley., 1 , caught no warmth 
from that promised sunshine which 
the new monarch was to scatter in 
prodigal gaiety, has been distinctly 
told hy the poet himself; his muse, 
in " The, Complaint,” having re- 
proached him thus. 

Thou yonntj pmdig^a.], who didst so 
loosely waste * 

Of all thy joiithful yt^ars, the good 
estate — 

Tbottchaugliiigtbep, bewitch'd with noise 
and show, 

Woiildet into courts and cities from me 
go— 

Go, renegado, cast up thy a^'ceunt— 
Behold the public vStorin is spent at last ; 
The sovereign is towM at sea no more. 
And thou, with all the noble company. 

Art got at last to shore — 

But, whilst thy fellow -voyagers I sec, 

All march'd up to possess the promis'd 

« land ; 

Thou ftiil alone (alas !) dost gaping stand 
Upon the naked beach, upon the barret) 
•and" 

But neglect was not all Cowley had 
to endure; the royal party seemed 
disposed .to calumniate him. When 
Cowley was young, he had hastily 
composed the comedy of *• The 
Guardian a piece which served the 
mise of loyalty. After the Restora- 
tion, he re-wrote it under the title of 
^ Cutter of Coleman-Street ; a co- 
medy which may still' be read with 
e^ual curiosity and interest : a spirited 
picture of the peculiar characters 
which appeared at the Revolution. It 
Was not only ill received by a faction, 
but by those vermin of a new court 
who,^without merit themselves, put 
'p their claims, by crying down those 
who, with great merit, ^e not in 
favour. All these, 4o a man, aqoiscd 


the author of btivrng written a satire 
again.st the King’s par()\ And this 
wretched party prevailed, too long tor 
the author’s repose, but not tor 
fame. Many years afterwards this 
comedy became popular. Dryden, 
who was present at the representaiios, 
te!J.s us, that Cowley “ received 
news of bis ill success, not with so 
much firniness, as might have been 
expected fronv' so great a man." — 
Cowley was in truth a great man, and 
a greatly injured man. His sensibility, 
and delicacy of temper, were of ano- 
ther texture than Pryden's. What, 
at that moment, did Cowley experK. 
ence, when bo beheld himself neg- 
*iected, calumniated, and, in his last 
appeal to public favour, found himself 
s.ill a viettm to a vile faction ; who, 
to court their common master, were 
trampling on their honest brother ? 

Now we shall find an unbroken 
chain of evidence, clearly demon- 
strating the agony of his literary feel- 
ings. The cynical Wood (ells os, that, 
not finding that preferment he ex- 
pected, while others for their money 
carried away most places, ho retired 
discontented into Surrey." And his 
panegyrist. Sprat, describes him as 
weary of the vexations and for- 
malities^of an active condition— he 
had been perplexed with a long com- 
flliaj^ce with ftgeign ruanners. He 
was satiated wim tie arts of a court, 
which sort of life, though his virtue 
made it innocent to him, yet npthing 
could make it quiet. These were.tbe 
reasons that moved him to follow the 
violent incliodtion of his own mind," 
Ac. 1 doubt if either the sarcastic 
antiquary, or the flowery panegyrist, 
have developed the simple truth of 
Cowley's ** violent inclination of his 
own mind." He does it himself more 
openly in Ih.nt beautiful picture of an 
injured poet, in “ The Complaint," 
an*ode warm with individual feelings 
“but which Johnson coldly passes over, 
by telling us that, it met the usual 
fortune of complaints, and seems to 
have excited more contempt than' 
pity." . 

Thus the biographers of Cowley 
have told us nothing— and the poet 
him.self iras probably not told us all. 
To those calumnies respecting Cow'- 
Jey’s comedy, raised up by those 
whom Wood designates as ** Enemies 
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o^' the Muses,’’ it would appear that 
others were added of a deep^ dve, 
and in malignant whispers distilled 
into the ear of royalty. Cowley, in 
an ode, has commemorated the genius 
of Brutus, with all the enthusia^i of 
a votary of liberty. After the King’s 
rejum, wlten Cowley solicited some 
reward for his sufterings and services 
in the royal cause, the cl^ancellor is 
said to have turned on him with a 
severe countenance, saykig, “ Mr. 
Cowley, your pardon is your leward ! 

It seems that ode was then considered 
to l>e of a dangerous tendency among 
half the nation ; Brutus would be the 
model of enthusiasts, who were sul- 
lenly bending their neck under the 
yoke of royalty. Charles II. feared 
the attempt or desperate men ; and 
he migJu have forgiven Rochester a 
loose pasq^jynade, but not Cowley a 
solemn invocation. This fiict then is 
said to ha\"e been tlie true cause of 
the despondence so prevalent in the 
latter poetry of ** the melancholy 
Cowley.” And hence the indiscretion 
of the muse, in a single flight, con- 
demned her to a painful, rather than 
a voluntary solitude: and made the 
poet complain of" barren praise” and 
neglected verse.”* 

While this anecdote harmonises 
with better known facts, it throws 
some light on the violent cry i,^isecl 
against the comedy, that was but an 
echo of some precedi ng one. Cowley 
retreated into solitude, where he found 
none ot the agrestic. charms of the 
landscapes of nis muse. When in 
the world. Sprat says " he had rtever 
wanted for consiant liealth and 
strength of body f but, thrown into 
solitude, he earned with him a 
wounded spirit — the Ode of Brutus, 
and the cemdemnation of his comedy, 
were the dark spirits that haunted his 
cottage. Ill health soon succeeded 
low spirits — he pined in deject ifcn, 
and perished a victim of the finest and 
most injured feelings. • 

But before we leave the melan- 

* The anecdote I have goticed is 

probab^ little known. It may be 
found 111 Tlie judgment of Dr. 
Prideaux in cordenining the Murder 
of Julius Caesar by the Conspirators 
as a most villainous act, maintained, 
1751,” p. 41. 


clK)ly Cowley,” be shall speak the 
feelings, which here are not exagge- 
rated. In this chronicle of literary 
calamity, no passage ought to be more 
memorable than ihe solemn confes- 
sion of one of the most amiable of 
men<md poets. 

Thus he expresses himself in fhc 
•reface to bis Cutter of Colemati- 
ItPeet 

“We are, therefore, wonderful wife 
men, and have a fine business of it; 
wc, who spend our time in poetry. I 
do sometimes laugh, and arn often 
angry with myself, when I think oti it; 
and if I had a «;on inclined by nature 
to the same folly, I believe i should 
bind him from it by the strictest con* 
jurations of a paternal blessing. For 
what cium be more ridiculous than Co 
labour to give men delight!^ wl>^lst they 
labour, on their part, most earnestly, 
to take offence.'* 

An*d thus he closes the preface, in 
all the solemn expression of injured 
feelings This I ao affirm, tiiat froin> 
all which I have written ^ I never re- 
ceived the Least benefit^ or the least 
advantage ; but, on the contrary, have 
felt sometimes the effects of malice 
and misfortune P* 

Cowley’s ashes were deposited be- 
tween those of his own Cnaucer and 
Spenser; a marble monument was 
erected by a duke: and his eulogy 
was pronounced, on the day of*h]s 
death, from the lips of royalty. The 
learned wrote, ana the tuneful wept — 
well might the neglected bard, in his 
retirement, compose ’an epitaph on 
himself. Jiving there “ entombed, 
though not dead.” 

To this ambiguous state of exist- 
ence, he applies a conceit, not inele^. 
gant, from the tenderness of its ima- 
gery : 

Hie .sparge florcs, sparge breves rosas, 

Nam Vila gaudet moriua Itoribus ; 
Herbisque odoratis corona 

Vatis udliuc cinerem calentem. 

IMITATEU.. 

Here scatter flow’rs, and short-lived roses 
bring, 

For life, tho' dead, enjoys the flow’rSi of 
spring ; 

With breat||^g wreaths of fragrant herbs 
adorn 

The yet wariD cin])ers in the poet’s urn. 
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^ “ NulU no^ablinns, nul 

The Advkntukes f^f a Dramatist, 
on a Journey to London. 2 vols. 
1813 . 

I j^ROM the dedication of these 
volumes to Mr. Whitbread, we 
learn that the author's name is Frere; 
and the name of his hero (Ererf) is 
merely an anagram of his own. — 
AVhether, however, the adventures 
which are here narrated be real or 
fictitious ; vvhetiier they happened to 
himself or to any other; or whether 
Mr. Frere ever yvrote a play which 
was rejected by the manageis, we 
pretend not to know. I'he volumes 
themselves are written with some 
ni^rit. They do not weaiy iw the 
reading^., Tlhe events follow Spidly, 
and the* composition is lively and easy. 
There is nolhing in them like a con- 
nected story 5 they consist merrly 
a series ot adventures, unconnected 
with each other, which are supposed 
to have happened to an author in his 
journey to London, with the view of 
offering his play to the managers for 
repvesentatioii. They do not excite 
much interest, and yet it must be 
allowed tliat tlie etfeef of the whole 
is rather to amuse than disgust. Some 
parts, however, arc capable of im- 
provement, as his grammar, for ex- 
ample ; “■ thrusted,” (p. ^0, vol. i.) 
for the preterite of I hru*,t, making it a 
regular verb ; ** our real wants are 
but few, the rest is meiely ideal,” (}8 
— slidcfl,” p. 19 ^ — ** neither my 
inclination nor 'talents lead me that 
way,”, J 5 , vol. ii. 

Other faults struck us. I’he dis- 
course, at p. JOS, vol. i, addressed to 
the young seamstress, we think ju.sl 
the reverse qf what ought to be utter- 
ed to a modest female. 

The scene between the author and 
the London prostitute, p. 49, vol. ii. 
is drawn by a man wIkj evidently has 
little knowledge of their manners. 
This is a tender point, how^cver, upon 
which to display our superiority of 
information, and therefore the less 
V e say about i tie better. 

The political vision, in the second 
volume, seems to have been written 
from the same motive as conclu- 
sion pf the inirodvK^tory chapter— to 


i diffcrcmus jijsiitiiim. 

eke out the work. We are sorry to 
find the author a follower of Rurdett. 
Yet he has good sense enough to ex- 
pose the meihodists ! Strange incoa-- 
sistency ! ^ 

If the specimens of the drama, 
which 'flre contained in vol. ii. be 
really part of that which was offered 
to our managers, who shall wonder 
that it was rejected } 

JjGt not the author imagine that 
these opinions are expressed, because 
he has not fee*d us with those guL 
peas” he talks of in his introduction, 
as capable of pm chasing praise from a 
reviewer. We have so little suspicion 
of authors having any money to fool 
away in luxuries, (and praise is an 
author’s luxury) lliat we#have never 
given any credit to the improbable 
tales of bribing critics. 7 'hcse iiiu- 
endoes on paper are even more de- 
preciated than onr |):ipei currency. 

To sho . however, that we can be 
just, we will extract what we consider 
as a very favourable specimen ot the 
author’s manner of narration : 

“ Ross . — The Tap'Iioom, 

** ‘ IJa^e the goodness, Sir, to di- 
ifct me to the man of Ross,’ said I, 
a^ldIe^.sing inyscdf to a jolly, ptnlly- 
Ioi>king man, vvlit 55 i\;,pimj)led face, as 
the liglit from a shop shone upon it, 
<lecLiied that il.s owner was fully able 
to satisfy me. 

“Now, ihouidi tlierc aie scveial 
other decent inns in the town, such as 
the Golden Lion, Blue Roar, Red 
Horse, &c. it cannot he supposed that 
a worshipperof (he tuneful nine should 
not picfer to these vulgar signs the 
effigy of the man, whose active be- 
nevolence has been recorded in the 
lasting verse of Pope. 

‘tThe toper assured me with a 
smile, that no one was more able than 
IiinrsQlf to give me that information. 

“ ‘ IJow ! died I, eagerly^ my 
thoughts rambling from the sign to 
the prototype, ‘ are jou really in pos- 
se.sbion or any facts respecting Mr. 
KyrI, which the public is, as iin- 
ac(]uaintcd with ?’ 

“ * J do not know what you mean 
by this Mr. KyrI, said the fellow. The 
landlord’s name of the lloss is not 
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KyrI, but Griffiths, and as worthy 
a man as ever broke bread. Ht; keeps 
an excellent tap, to my certain know- 
ledge, and there is nlwap good ac* 
comniodalioii for man and horse.* 

** With this recommenclation I was 
satisfied. I soon found out the inn, 
a»id went in, intending to take up my 
quarters for 'the night. M)*fiist call 
was supper, wliich I enjoyed like a 
true pedestrian. Having eaten quan- 
turn soj/icitf I repaired for company to 
a tap loom, in which sevLual trades- 
men of the place were assembled. On 
iny entrance, a shoi t silence prevailed; 
a distant leseive succeeded the free- 
dom of convei*«ation, and, as a stranger, 

I was complimented with a seat ni the 
cornci. To do away this reserve, (of 
which I judged myself the cause) 1 
determined to start some topic in- 
teresting to all, and turning towards 
mine host, asked him, (as 1 conceived 
myself in his house at the fountain 
liead of infonnation) whether he could 
furnisir me with any ►new anecdotes 
jespccting the Man of Ross. 

‘‘Griffiths having made me twice 
repeat the ,qv^stion, took his pipe from 
his mouth, and gravely told me, that 
it was ten years ago and upwards since 
he entered Upon the premises with its 
fixtures, and that he also tool? to the 
furniture and stock of liquors at a fair 
valuation; but, as to the matter^ of’ 
L'lal tfmre^ he neve^ knew any thing 
at all about it, as it was no concern of 
his, having heard no manner of talk 
of that soit in these parts. 

“ ‘ Well, landlord, said I, gaily, if 
that be the case, 1 can afford some 
little information myself, which, with 
the company's leave, 1 will impart to 

“ Being encouraged to proceed by 
several assenting nods, 1 began a pom- 
pous eniinieratioii of Mr, Kyrl’s vir- 
tues, detailing the many benefits he 
had conferred on the towm, and cen^ 
eluding with Pope’s verses, which I 
delivered wicii all the emphasis in sny 
power. 

“ 1 was heard throughout in pci feet 
silence, the company composedly 
smoking their pipes all the tidie. 

“ ‘ M}*service to you, Sir,’ said the 
landlord; taking up his jug, which 
was the signal for the rest of the com- 
pany to compliment me in the like 
Univeksal Mao. Vol. XVIII. 


manner. I, in return, politely drank 
all their healths. A short pause en- 
sued, whTcli my vanity imhjced me to 
believe was employed in silent wonder 
at mv learning and elocution. 

The silence was broken by tins 
question pul to mine host; . ^ 

« * Well, Mastci* Griffiths, when do 
you intefid to kill your pig?* 

“To this a suitable reply being 
made, a noisy and very animated de- 
bate snccerded, respecting the breed^ 
size, and weight of the animal: then 
followed learned discussions on the 
various tit-birs of a pig, each warmly 
contending for his own favourite mor- 
sel. It was obvious tfiat the carcase 
of a hog was to them a topic of con- 
versation much more inteiesting, than 
any biographical sketches of the Mau 
of Hos>j;aa 

“ 1 saRwelling in my chaPr, Ic^kin;^ 
with'contcmpt upon the^e soulless bi- 

{ H'ds, whom, in the insohmcc of pride, 
consideied as nearly a-kiii to^their 
favourite animal. Asliamed of the 
company, and seeing no end of the 
debate, ! loudly rung the bell, and, 
with an air of great i mi¥)i tan ce, or- 
dered a pan of coals. At the summons 
of the chamber maid, I arose and 
haughtily stiode out of the room. It 
was some time before returning reason 
could persuade me, that these m^it, 
compelled by education, habit, and 
their vaiious professions, to attend 
solely to objects of the first necessity 
and of daily occurrences, could not 
easily bend their minds to topics of 
ineie cuiiosity, and in which they 
neithei peiceivcd use nor profit, and 
that, had my education 'and circum- 
stances been like theirs, I should have 
most likely cut no better figure io 
literary diseussjous. 

“ This remark reconciled me to 
these vulgar beings, and so jnuch the' 
more readily, as vanity, by taking 
another direction, now highly comr 
phmented me on tlie candour and 
rality 1 thus evinced towaids them. 
In this soothing disposition, I went to 
bed, and soon sunk into a deep repose: 
and thus ended the first day of my 
expeduion,” 

We will conclude with assuring tbfe 
author, that we have read many a 
worse novel than this, though popular 
with the miliiori. 

3 D 
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of ^BEDIKICA SoPHlA 
WlLHELMINA, NCESS RoYAL 

^Prussia, Margravine ^Ba- 
3EITH. Bistf.k of Fredrric the 
Gr eat . Written ly h erseif Tf ans* 
lated from the original French* 2 
voJh. 8vo. J8i2. , 

W E have read |.he.se volumes, and 
particularly tlie first, with very 
great pleasure aad amusement. They 
wry with them the most satisfactory 
internal evidence of their anthenti- 
dty, and exhibit some highly curious 
pictures of the Prussian court. The 
second volume possesses less interest, 
for it is chiefly occupied with details 
of what passelt at the court of her 
husband ; aiul who now cares, or who 
over c;.red, about the intrigues and 
state policy of a Margrave of Bareitli ? 
There is cause to regret, however, 
that {hestJi Memoirs terminate so ab- 
ruptly, for the Margravine states her 
intention of recording the most me- 
morable events of the reigr\, of her 
brother j but that part of her MS. has 
never yet been found. 

Voltaire, in his Memoirs, has given 
the world sufficit ntly unfavourable 
account of the character of Frederic 
William II. father of Frederic the 
Great ; but these Memoirs shew him 
in a light truly odious and disgusting. 
Perhaps, indeed, it had been as wdl 
if a daughter’s hand had not been the< 
one that held the pencil to pourtray 
this dark and gloomy picture : but 
being 60 poui trayed, there can be but 
one opinion as to its qualities and com- 
position. It is impossible to give any 
idea, by mere invective, of the bar- 
barities whidi this king delighted to 
inflict upon his queen and clnldren, 
especially the princess and hci bro- 
ther; but a few extracts will ‘satisfy the 
reader that it would not be ea.sy to pa- 
vallel hig: wanton cruelties, except, 
perhaps, in a Tartar country, or 
among the savages of New Holland, 
vhere even love itself is noade with 
the assistance of a club. 

The amiable and affectionate father* 
Is pleasingly exhibited in the follow- 
ing scene : 

One morning, when we entered 
ills room to pay him our respects, he 
ient us all back. * Get you all gone.’ 
said be. in a passion to the queen. 

* With your confouiidcdebrati ; J wish 


toJbe alone.' The queen would have 
replied, but he hade her be sifent, and 
ordered dinner to be ‘•erved up in her 
room. My mother was vexed, but 
we were delighted ; for my brother 
and myself were actnally as meagre as 
jades through the want of food. But 
we had scat cel v sat down to dinner, 
when one* of the king’s valets capie 
running, quite out of breath, calling 
out tdthe queen : ‘ For heaven’ *5 <;ake, 
madam! C('me quicllv; the king is 
about strangling himself.’ The queen 
immediately ran to his assistance. She 
found the king vvith a rope about his 
neck, and on the point of suttocation, 
if she had not timely saved him. His 
brain was aft'ccted ; the heat of his fe- 
ver, however, abated towmds night, 
when he found himself soiv.-^ what bet- 
ter. We were a' I exceedingly rejoiced 
at it, hoping that his hiimmir would 
be less violent: hot we were disap- 
pointed. At tab if he told the queen 
that he bad icceived letters from An- 
spach, informing him that ihe young 
Margrave intended to be at Berlin in 
Mav, to marrv inv sister; and that he 
sln>uld send M. de Bremer his gover- 
nor, to c.HTv to him thr betrothing 
ling. He asked my sister whether she 
was pleased; and how she would re- 
gulate her bouse when mairied? My 
sister ^as in the habit of speaking her 
sentiments freclv, and even telling 
' hi^ his own faults, without bis being 
oftended. She lil^ferefne told him, 
with her usual frankness, * that she 
would keep a good table, we ll provid- 
ed with all vort*. ofddirar.' which,’ 
added she, * will be superici to vours : 
and if t have childien, 1 shall not use 
them ill as you do, nor force them to 
eat food that disagree** with them.’ — 

* W'^hat do you mean?* replied the 
king- * what fault is there in my ta- 
ble ?’— • The fault is,* said she, * that 
there is nf>l enough to satisfy* one's 
hunger; and that the little tWe is 
L*onsibts of coarse vegetables, which 
we cannot digest.’ The king had al- 
ready begun to be angry at her first 
answer; the last put him into a fu- 
rious rage: but his passion vented it- 
self upon iny brother and me. He first 
threw \\ plate at the head of my bro- 
ther. who avoided the blowf: he then 
threw one at me, which I also avoid- 
ed. A pelting ctorm of abuse followed. ■ 
He flew into a rage at the queen. 
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leoldjng her for the bad edocalion she 
gave to her offspring: and turning to 
nJV brother, ‘ you o^gbt to curse your 
mother,' said he; * she h the cause of 
your being so ill-bred.’ I bad a tutor/ 
added he, * who was an honest man. I 
shall never forget a story which he told 
me when I was very young. ‘ There 
was/ said he^ ^ a man at Carthage, 
who had been condemned to death 
fo( several crimes he had committed. 
When he was led to execution, he 
asked leave to speak to his mother, 
who was instantly sent for. He ap- 
proached her, as if he wanted to whis- 
per something to her, and hit off part 
of her ear with his teeth. I do this,* 
sard he to his mother, * to set vou up 
as an example to all patents who neg- 
lect bringing their children up in the 
practice of viiiue.' You may make the 
application;' continued the king, still 
addressing my brother: and a!> the lat- 
ter did not return any answer, he went 
on abusing us till he was no longer 
able to speak. ‘ 

•We aro'ie from table; and as we 
were obliged to pass close by him, 
he aimed a blow at me with one of his 
Clutches, which i luckily avoided; 
else it would have felled me to the 
ground. He pursued me for some 
time in h*s rolling car; but^liose who 
dragged it gave me time to fly (o the 
roon> «)f the queen, which was at* a 
gicat distance. J reached it halt dead 
with fear, and in such a tremble, that 
I sunk on a chair unable to support 
myself any longer. The queen had 
followed me; she did all she could to 
comfort me, and to persuade me to go 
back to the king. His plates and 
crutches bad so alarmed me, that I 
could scarcely be induced to return. 
When we went back, we found him 
conversing calmly with his officers. 
But scaredy had 1 entered the room, 
when 1 was taken ill and forced to re- 
turn to the queen*! apartment, vshere 
I bad two fainting fits. 1 stayed there 
for some time. The waiting wojnan of 
the queen, after having considered 
me attentively, exclaimed: * Good 
heavens! madam 1 what ails you? 
What a plight you are in 1* It is horri- 
ble I do not know what 1 ail/ 
eaid I ; * but 1 am very ill/ She 
brought me a Jookine- glass, and 1 was 
very much surpritieo to sea my ftco 
and breast corned with red apets. 1 


ascribed it to the ^Violent eihoildn 
into whicb 1 had b^en thrown, and 
thou ;l)t no more of it; bet as sSoO as 
I returned to the king's room, the rash 
disappeared, and I again fell into a 
swoon. It pioceeded from my having 
to ciliss a long suite of excessively 
cold rooms. In the night I bad a vib* 
lent fever ; and the next day I was so 
ill, that I let the queen know I couM 
not stir out, She sent me dord that! 
must come to her. Head or alive. My 
reply was, that a rash with which 1 was 
covered rendered my compliance im^ 
possible. Her commands to move 
were, however, repeated. I was ac- 
cordingly dragged tcTher room, where 
1 had a succession of fainting fits; aad 
in the same state I was carried to the 
king. My sister seeing me so very ill, 
and supposing me on the point of 
Heath, pointed me out th the king^ 
who had not taken any notice of me. 

• What ails you ?’ said he to me: * you 
aie iflery much altered; but,l shall 
soon cuie you.' At (be same time he 
made me empty a large goblet of very 
old hock, of great strength. Scarcely 
had T swallowed it, when my fever in- 
creased, and I began to be delirious, 
'/be queen saw that it was necessary 
to send me to my room : I, was there- 
fore carried to my bed, and laid upon 
it in full dress, being strictly ordered 
tore-appear at night. But I was not 
long there, before I had a dreadful pa- 
roxysm. Dr. Stahl, the physician, 
took my illness for a violent fever,«ud 
ordered n:e several remedies quite con- 
trary to my case. 1 continued deli- 
rious all that day and the next. When 
J recovered my senses, 1 prepared for 
death. In my short lucid intervals, I 
ardently wblied to die: but when I 
saw Madam de Sonsfeld and my good 
Hermann weeping near my bed, I en- 
cieavwircd to console ilnpm by Celling 
them that 1 was weaned from the 
world, and that 1 was going to enjoy a 
repose which no one could disturb. 

• lam/ said I, ‘ the cause of both ihc 
queen’s and my brother's sorrows. If 
1 am to die, tell the king that I have 
always loved and respected him, that 
I have no fault to reproach inyself 
with,^ towards him; that iherelorc 1 
hope be will give me his blessing be- 
fore 1 quit this world. Tell hiip that 
1 beseech him to treat ijic queen and 
roy brother more gently, and fc bury 

2 D 2 
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all disco*nt^nts and animosities against order appeared to prognosticate death; 
them in iny grave. It is the only boon and all who saw me thought that if I 
I wish him grant inC; and my only escaped with life I should be horribly 
cause of uneasiness Jn iny present disfigured: but my career was not yet 
state.* run ; 1 was reserved to experience all 

“I lingered forty-eight hours be- the adveisitics which will be detailed 
'tween life and death, at the e^d of in the ‘*equel of these memoiis. 1 had 
which the small- pox^manifested itself, the small-pox three times over; as 
The king had not inquired after me soon as it Vas dry, it began afresh, 
all the time 1 had been ill. When he Yet I ^was not marked, and my coin- 
was informed that [ had the small- plexion grew much finer than it had 
pox, he sent [loltzendorfV, his surgeon, been.” 

to sec liowl was. This brutal tel low' rr • i • rt- 

repeated to me a hundred harsh things Here is another specimen of lus 
from the king, and added some of his tender nature; 

own. I was so ill, that I paid no atteii- “ As the arrival of the Margrave of 
tion to what belaid, lie coufirmed, Anspach was di awing near, and this 
hbw'cvcr, the account which had been •piince had not had the small-pov, the 
given to the king of my health, flis king gnd queen thought proper to 
apprehension that mv sister might be send me back to Beilin. But befojc 
attacked by this infectious malady, Isetonl, 1 went to the king. Me re- 
suggest,pd to him all possible piecau- ceivccKjne as usual, that is.'cxticmely 
tions prevent it, but in a manner ill, and abused me wiilmut pity. The 
extremely haish towards me. 1 was queen feaiing jest be should proceed 
immediately tieated as a piisoperof to greatci extremities, slioitcned the 
6t;itc j vjveiy approach to my chamber visit, and reconducted me heiself to 
was sealed up, except a single com- my loom. 1 returned the next day to 
nuinication. Tlie queen, her domes- Beilin, wlicic Counic.^i Amelia had 
tics, and my brother, had stiictoideis just been bctiotbccl to M. de Viereck, 
not to visit mi?. No one was left with a ministci ot'^tatc; death having car- 
TOe but my governess and my poor tied of! M. dc Wallenrotb^ her formci 
nurse Mermann, who was pregnant, admirer. The intelligence had been 
and, notwithstanding that, attended conveyey[ to her sonic tirve before, 
me night and day with unpaiallcled while she was on duty with the queen 
zeal and attachment. My bed was in c\n a drawing- room day. As thcjcoiin* 
an excessively cold chamber. The tess did not even know of Wallen- 
broth I had served up to me was no- roth's being indispbscd, she was so 
thing but water and salt; and when shocked at ‘his sudden death, that she 
.something better was asked forme, the fainted befoie the whole com t; which 
answer was, that the king had said, betrared her iiUrigne with him. This 
Mt wjs good enough forme.’ When accident fiad greatly impaiied her cre- 
J slumbered a little towaids morning, dit with the queen, who was not sorry 
1 was suddenly awakened by the noi.se to be rid of lier. The king and queen 
of drums; the kinu; would lather have anived at Berlin a few days after me. 
witnessed my death than have ordered The nuptials of my sister were solem- 
the drums to cease. To complete my nized with great pomp; and she left 
misfortune, niy good Mermann fell ill. us a fortnight after her marriage. 
As (he pair.s she suffered prognosli- Upon this I escaped from my solitude, 
cated a miscarriage, she was transport- and shortly after attended the queen 
cd to Berlin. My second waiting- to Wusterhausen, where the quarrels 
woman was sent for ; who being every respecting my marriage were renew- 
day inebriated, was unable to attend ed: \fe had no other topic from morn- 
mo. My brother, who had already ing till night. The king starved my 
liadlhesmall-pox, did not forsake me; brother and myself: as he himself 
he came, by stealth, twice a clay to see performed the oti.ee of carver, he 
me. As the queen did not dare to vi- tielped every one at table excapt us; 
sltjhic, she was every moment secretly and when by chance there was a bit 
sending to hear how 1 was. For nine left in any dish, he spit in it to pre- 
successive days I continued in great vent our tasting of it. We lived on 
danger; all th6 symptoms Of my dis- nothing butcoflccand milk, and dried 
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cherries, ^vbicll entirely vitiated my 
ttomach. My share of insult and in- 
vectives, on the central y, was ex- 
tremely liberal: the most abusive lan- 
guage was used towards me all the day, 
and that in presence of every one* 
The displeasure of the king was even 
carried to so great a length, that he 
ordered both my brother and myself 
never to appear in his presence but at 
the times of dinner and supper. The 
queen used to send for us secretly, 
when the king was amusing himself 
with hunting- she posted her spies in 
the fields, who came to inform her 
whenever the king was seen at a dis- 
tance, that she might have lime to 
send us back. Owing to the negli-* 
gence of some of these iulclligenceis, 
the king, one day, wa^ very near catch- * 
ing us with tlie queen. There was but 
one door in tlie joom, and he came so 
suddenly that lo avoid him was not in 
our power. I'ear armed us with reso- 
lution: my brother hid himself in a 
corner where there a c ertniu con- 
venience j and as for me, I crept un- 
der the bed of the queen, which was 
"jO low that it reouiicd great efforts to 
get iiiuler it, ana 1 was forced toie- 
chne in a very irksome poslute. We 
had scarcely got to our retreats, when 
the king entered. As he very 
much f-atigued with the chacc, he cast 
himself on the bed, and slept for tw© 
hours, I was jnsl ready to be s^l^Vo- 
cated under the Ijed, and could not 
iielp advancing’ my head sometimes 
to bieathe. The scene must ha^vebecn 
truly comical to any disinterested 
spectator: at length the king left the 
loom; and we quickly crept out of 
our Iiolcs, intreating her majesty not 
to expose us any more to such di- 
lemmas.” 

. Two more extracts shall finish this 
display of .the character of Frederic 
William, and they both relate to 
son. 

“ My brother was even agaip ex- 
posed lo his customary endearments 
with his fist and cane: wx*, how- 
ever, concealed onr sufferings from 
the queen. My brother ^fit length 
grew nvore and more impatient, and 
repeatedly told me, ‘ that he was de- 
termined to make his escaj)e, and 
only waited for an opportunity.* His 
mind was so exasperated, that lie 


would not listen to my cxliortatiofii* 
and vented his passion against 
One day, when 1 was usiu^ all nay ef-» 
forts to appease him, lie said, * you 
are always preaching patience, but 
you will not put youreelfin my piace^, 

I am rtie most unfortunate being: sur* 
rouiulcd from nlnrn to night witk^ 
spies, who put malicious constructionc 
upon my words and action's. 1 am for- 
bidden the most innocent recreations. 

I dare not read, I dare not touch an 
instrument, and I enjoy those plea* 
siires hut by stealth and trembling. 
But what has driven me to despair, is 
the adventure which I lately had at 
Potsdam, of which 1 have given no 
account to the (jueen, that 1 mighi 
not alarm lier. As I was entering iho 
room of the king in the morning, he 
instantly seized me by the hair, and 
threw me on the ground? anti after 
liavlng tried the vigour of his arms 
upon my poor body, he dragged me, 
in spile of my resistance, to a wjndow, 
and was going to perform the office of 
the mutes of the sciaglio ; for seizing 
the cord with which the cuitain is 
fastened, he drew it lomid my neck, 
Foltunately I had time to gel up 
from the ground ; I laid hold of hrs 
hands, and screamed as loudly aa I 
could. A valet immediately cametjo 
my assistance, and snatched me frocn 
his gripe. Every day I am exposed 
to the same perils; my situation is so 
desperate, that nothing but desperate 
remedies will cure it. Katt is iji my 
interest: he is attached to me, and 
will follow me to the farthest corner 
of the globe, if I chusc. Keith will 
also join me. These two friends will 
facilitate my flight ; I am concerting 
every thing with them for the execu- 
tion of my plan. 1 shall not mention 
it to the queen: she would infallibly 
tell it to Mrs. Raraen, andbIsJiould be 
undone. 1 shall secretly inform you 
of what is going on, and find means to 
get my letters safely conveyed into 
your bands.” 

This scheme he afterwards attempt- 
ed to fulfil with the assistance of the 
unfortunate Katt; but he was detect- 
ed : and the following is an account of 
the interview that took place be- 
tween the father and son afterwards : 

“ The king continued all the day at 
Francfiirt, and dic^ not einbuik till the 
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frlfowing mohrting. As soon as he saw 
my brother, he rfew upon him, and 
Would bav^ sti angled him, had not 
General Valdo came to his assistance. 
He dragged him b)- the hair, and 
threw him into such a pitiful plight, 
that these gentlemen being afrSid of 
the consequences, intreatt'd peririis- 
fioti to take the prince to another ves- 
sel; which they at last obtained. His 
sword was taken from him, and from 
that instant he was treated as a state 
criminal. I'lic king seized his effects 
and clothes; my brother’s valet se- 
cured his papers. He made amends 
for his former faglts by throwing them 
into the hre in the pieseiice of his 
master; whereby he rendered us all a 
•very great service. The king all this 
while was in such a rage, that he har- 
boured the most fatal designs. My 
brother, on his pait, appealed tolera- 
bly calm,. hoping still to elude the vi- 
gilance of his guards. 

•‘With these dispositions he'reacli- 
«d Gueldres. The king went before, 
and my brother foIIowecJ him witli his 
two guards. He intreated them so 
much, that they allowed him to enter 
Wesel at night. On coming to the 
floating bridge at the entrance of the 
town, he besought those gentlemen to 
permit him to walk in on foot, that he 
might not be known. They granted 
him this trifling favour, supposing it 
of no consequence: but as soon as he 
was out of the chaise, he made a se- 
cond effort to escape, and began run- 
ning with all his might. A stioiig 
guard commanded by Lieutenant- 
colonel Borck, sent by the king to 
meet the prince, overtook him, and 
conducted him to a house in the town 
close to the residence of the king: 
who was carefully kept ignorant of 
this last attempt. The king himself 
examined *lbe prince the next day. 
There was no one with his majesty 
but General Mosel, an officer ot for- 
tune, whom his valour and merit had 
raised to that rank. The king's first 
question, ^nd which he proposed in a 
furious tone, was this: ‘ Why have 
ou attempted to desert (These were 
is very words.) ‘ Because,' answered 
the prince in a firm tone, * you have 
not treated me as^ your son, but as a 
worthless slave.' — • Then you are,* re- 
plied the king, ‘ notbins^but a base 
•dderter, without honour.’—* I have 


as ;nuch honour as y<Ai,* said the 
prince: * I have only attempted. what 
you told me a hundred times you 
would do, if you were in my place.’ 
Vexed at this’last answer, the king, in 
a transport of rage, drew his sword, 
and was going to run him through. 
General Mosel perceived his inten- 
tions^ and placed himself betwceti 
themj to parry the blow. ‘Run me 
through, Sire,’ exclaimed he; but 
spare your sou * These words arrested 
the king's fury. He ordeied my bro- 
ther to be rcconducted to bis house. 
The general remonstrated strongly 
with the king, and represented to him, 
* that he would always be master of 
(he person of bis son; that he ought 
not to condemn him without healing 
him ; and Anally, that he would com- 
mit an irieinissible crime, if he be- 
came his executioner. He intreated 
his majesty, at the same time, to have 
iiim examined by honouiahle and 
loyal men, and not to see him any 
more, since he could not sufficiently 
master his passion to bear his pre- 
sence.* The king approved of these 
siJggesjions, and complied with them.” 

When we couple these anecdotes 
with those which Voltaire has related, 
will it easy to find expressions of 
adequate indignatioo to apply to him ? 
Happy had it been for his fainily had 
he cbnlined his follies to h s regiment 
of giants, and cotifinued content to 
' propagate procerity/ as Johnson 
termed it. 

The Margravine was a woman of 
considerable talents. Many of (^he ob- 
servations exhibit strong powers of 
mind, and an acute’ knowledge of life r 
the original also is written with an 
easy elegance of style, which is tho- 
roughly lost in the translation, of 
which we can say not a word in ebni- 
mendation. , Sometimes, however, 
shre relates events, and tells anecdotes, 
which seem hardly consistent with 
'our tuotions of female propriety. One 
instance will suffice: 

“ The court of Saxony having al- 
ways l>eeh in strict alliance with that 
of Austria, they turned their viewl to 
that quarter, and persuaded him to 
take a journey to Dresden: and as 
one idea commonly brings another in 
its trala, this project gave birth to 
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tW of nmrryingmeto Augustus King vail with tlic King pf Prussia to send 
of Ppll^ , him; 8mnm ij|ti mediately 4^ 

** This, monarch was then forty- nine patched^an cxpiebs to his court to 
years old* He had alwa^ys been fa- quaint the king his master ^wkhllij 
mous for his gallantry : he possessed wishes. The latter did not fail to in* 
shining qu^itlos, but they were tar- duce my father to send for mybro* 
nished by gfcat faults^, His excessive thcr, who received order-; to join him| 
love of pleasure made him neglect the which he did with uncommon plea* 
liappiness of his people,, and bis at- sine. ^ • 

tachnient to ,the/ho4tle betrayed him» “ The reception given to the Kiag 
when intoxicated, into indignities of Prussia was wortliy of the ,iwo mo* 
which will for ever be an indelible narchs. As the i’ru!»si.ni monarch 
stain upon bis memorv. was not fond of cereinonies, evorj 

‘‘ Seiendorft', in his Voiinger days, thing was regulated according to hui 
had been in the Saxon servirc, and, inclinations. He iiad requested to jba 
as I have already observed, (trumkow lodged at the ho'nsr of Count Waken- 
was on very terms with the King bait, for whom he eiilertaiiud a high 
of Poland. They both applied -to esteem. The mansmu of this general 
Count Flemming, a favounfo of the wassupeih; tlic kirn* found an aparu 
Polish monarch, (i) endeavour to open nicnt truly loyal. UuroCiinaiely, it 
a negociation on that subject. Count was consumed by fire the second night 
Flemming was a man of superior after his arrival, Tl»e conflagration 
merit; he had fiequcntly been atBer- was so sudden and violent, thflt it wai 
Im, and knew me very well. He was not without extreme di/licultv tliat the 
deJiglued with the proposal, and king was saved. The lu'autiful 
sounded the King of Poland upon it. sioii ^as lediued to ashes. The loss 
The monarch appealed fal ourably in- would have been very considerable to 
dined, to the alliance, and sent the Count VVakcrbuit, had not the Polish 
Count to Berlin to invite the King of monarch pacsenled him with the Pirna 
Prussia to pass the Carnival at Dies- palace wlddi siil) excelled in sump-* 
den. Grumkow and his Pylades im- tuousness. - 

parted their designs to the King,— The court of Dresden wa* then 
Charmed to meetVith so brilliant an the most brilliant in Germany, lie 
establishment for me, he gladly as- magnificence was carried to excess, 
sented to their wishes: he returned a As it was the seat of all pleasures, it 
very obliging answer to Count Fleirt- might justly be styled the island of 
ming, andset o\^t for Dresden i*n the Cythcrea. The women were alllovelyt 
month of .January, 1728. and the courtiers uncommonly polite. 

** My brothei was extremely cha- The monarch kept a kind of seraglio 
grilled at not being of the paity. He of the most beautiful females of liig 
was to remain at Potsdam during the dominions. At his death it was cal* 
absence of the king; which did not at culated that he had three hundred 
all please him. He acquainted me and fifty-four children by bis mis* 
with his disappointment: and as I tresses. The whole court was mo- 
delighted in nothing so much as in deUed after his example: luxury 
promoting his pleasure, 1 promised to there had its throne, and the two 
contrive it so that he might follow siding divinities were Bacchus aiul 
the king,*— We returned to Berlin, V/enus. The King of Prussia was not 
where the Queen held her diawing- long there before he forgot his dc* 
rooms as usual.. 1 saw at court 4he votion; the debauches of the table 
Saxon minister, M. de Surnm, whom and the wines of Hungary, soon rc- 
I knew extremely well, and wlip was vived his good humour. The obliging 
friendly to my brother. 1 deliveied manners of the Polish monarch mad® 
the Prince Royal’s compliments to him contract an intimate fiiendship 
him, and mentioned to him the regret with- that prince. Grumkow, who 
9f the prince at not having been in- did not forget his interest in the midst 
vived no Dresden. ‘If you wish to of pleasure, wished to avail hinSself^f 
do him a favour, (added I) contrive it these good dispositions to inspire til® 
Ko that the Polish monarch may pre- king with a taste fpr mistresses; h® 
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imparted his design to the monarch 
, of Poland, wKo "undertook its execu- 
tion. 

Onc,.fv^ning when they had sa- 
errfited t6 Bacchus, the King of Po- 
land insensibly led the King of Prussia 
to a very richly decorated room, the 
furniture and ornaments of ^hich 
were of exquisite tasle. The King of 
Prussia, delighted with what he saw, 
stopped to contemplate allits beauties; 
when on a sudden a tapestry was rolled 
up, which procured him a very novel 
sight. It was a lovely female in a 
state of nudity, carelessly reclined on 
a couch. Her beauty excelled that of 
the finest pictures of Venus and the 
Graces; her body seemed of ivory, 
whiter than snow, and better shaped 
than that of the Venus de Mcdicis 
at Florence. The closet which con- 
tained this ^treasme, was illuminated 
with so* many wax tapers that their 
dazzling light added a new splendour 
to the beauty of the nymph. 

'The authois of this comcfP^' had 
no doubt but this object would make 
some impression upon the heart of the 
Prussian monarch; (hey weie how- 
ever disappoihtcd. Scarce!) had the 
king cast his eyes on the fair one, 
"than he turned about with indigna- 
tion ; and seeing my brother behind 
him, be rudely pushed him out of the 
room, and left it immediately after in 
a violent irritation against the trick 
they had attempted to practise upon 
him. He mentioned it toOrumkow 
in tcry angry terms that evening, and 
declared that if such scenes were re- 
peated, lie would leave Dresden in- 
stantly. The c;ise was different with 
my brother. In spile^ of the king’s 
vigilance, he had had time to con- 
template the Venus of the closet, who 
^id not cause him so much horror as 
she had done to his father. He ob-- 


the princess after her marriage with 
the Margrave of Bareith^ oSall the 
little jealousies of a little court, pre- 
cedencies, suspicions, intrigues, dis- 
sembling, and knaverf : in short, a 
very acccurate epitome of a great 
court. We wer^ considerably amused, 
however^ with her account of tile 
Hermitage^ a sort of country resi- 
dence near Bareith, which the prin- 
cess had decorated and arrangea ac- 
cording to her own fancy. The 
following is an admirable specimen 
of German taste a centur)^ ago : — “ At 
the entrance of the hermitage appears 
Mount Parnassus, a vault supported 
by four columns, on the top ot’ which 
Apollo and the nine Muses are 
placed, from every one of whom a 
jet d'eau proceeds.” A few leaden 
cupids, dispersed up and down the 
hill, w'oukl have been in admirable 
unison with the water spouts of these 
ladies. 

We v;ill conclude our not.ce of 
this work, with the account of the 
king’s death. 

** He had been very ill (he whole 
night through. At seven in the morn- 
ing he* caused himself to be chawu in 
his lolling cliair to tlic apartment of 
the queen, who was still asleep, not 
hcli( vmjf him so dangerously ill.— 

‘ RhCf said he to her, ‘ I hace but a 
Jt‘w hgurs to live:' J u'ish to have, at 
leasts the satisfactionKof dj/i/ig in your 
arms' He ordered himself next to be 
conveyed to my brother’s, of whom 
he took a tender leave, with the ex- 
ception of the piincc royal, whom he 
ordered to follow him into his apart- 
ment. On getting lliere he sent for 
the two prime ministers, the Prince of 
Anholt, and all the generals and colo- 
nels who were then at Potsdam. After 
a short discourse, in which he thanked 


tained her «in a singular manner of 
the Polish monarch.” 

Some curious anecdotes are con- 
tained in the first volume, of George 
the First and Second, and of the in- 
trigues to negociate a marriage be- 
tween the latter and th^ princess. 

The second volume, as we have 
already hinted, is much less interest- 
than the first. It consists chiefiy 
•r an account of what happened to 


them for their past services, and ex- 
horted them to preserve towards the 
priftce-royal, as his only heir, the 
same fidelity which they had always 
shown to him, he went through the 
ceieinony of abdication, and gave over 
all his autboiity to his son, to whom 
he delivered a very noble exhortation 
on the dufies of princes towards their 
subject^, and recommended pflirtico- 
harly to him the care of the army, and 
especially of the generals and o^ers' 
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present ; (ten t^rDing towards the 
rrincte of Anholt, ^VFom are the oldest 
ef mp generality' said hCi>. ' and pou de^ 
serve my best^kerse^ lie ordered it 
imiticdiately to be brought, and seeing 
the prince- royal affected, • It is the 
tiri ef man, he said : ^ xue must all pap 
the tribute to nature' But apprehen- 
sive lest his firmness might be shaken 
by Oie tears and lamentations of those 
who were present, he signified to them 
to withdraw, and gave orders to all his 
servants to wear a new livery which 
he had caused to be made for them, 
aiifi that his regiment should wear a 
new uniform. The queen (hen en- 
tered: she had scarcely been a quarter 
of an hour in theVoom svhei* the kin|J 
fainted away : ht* was immediately 
pot to bed, when by meens of the 
efforts employed he was restored to 
bis senses. Looking around him, and 
seeing the servants in their new 
dresses; * Vanitij of vamtivs^ he, 
* all is vanity* Then addressing his 
first physician, lie asked him if his 
end was near: the physician having 
informed him that he had stilt a half 
hour to live, he asked for a looklng- 
^lass, and having looked at himself in 
it, he smiled and said, * I am very 
much changed, I shall cut a very ugly 
appearance vihen dying.' Me reiterated 
hn question to the physicians, and on 
tlieir telling him tb|tt a quarter of m\ 
hour had elapsed* ^d that his pulse 
was ascending, ^ So much the better,' 
he answered ; ' J shall soon return to 
nothing,' They then wished that two 
clergymen might enter to pray with 


him, but be told 

all that they had to sayt^ind 'lmit thqr 

might therefore witbdrav. Hebeeli^^ 

weaker and weaker* and at lUll axfdiwitti 
at midday. The new king igioiedi^ 
ately conducted the qaeeff> to her 
apartment, where many tears srsiib 
shed, but whetlfgr false or sincereX 
know not.” ^ ' o ‘ 

We shall only pbserve, jo^conolu# 
sion, that whoever reads these vo- 
lumes, will find in themlnaoeh thatir 
curious and amusing with respect tCI' ' 
the court of Prus8^, and man|j|r '|nX 
teresting anecdotes of distinguiabed 
persons connected '^ith it. • ' 

.Tirocinium MediCom ; or, aZ)ir- 
sertation on the Duties of Youth 
apprenticed to the M^ical Pro* ^ 
Jession, By William CkamBbj^ 
LAINE. 1 vol. J812. 

T yiS is reallva very sensible ana 
useful work, and we are'glad to 
see, from the numerous subscribers 
it, that most gentlemen of the profes- 
sion in London, have provided tbeif 
young people with it. The obscr^ 
tion's are evidently the result of lojm • 
knowledge of the evils they are % 
tended to obviate, and they are suf^ 
as only a medical man could make* 
We will venture to s^ thata mdict« 
ous adoption of Mr* Chamberlalne‘^1 
suggestions would prove highly bent^ 
ficim not only to those for whom^tkey 
are intended, but also to their eni- 
ploycrs. 


' POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


LINES EXTEMPORE, 

In the Grounds if Cannons, October 3ifr. 

By Cuo Rickman. 

Xj’AREWEL ! lovely month, ere thoq*^ 

* passeth away, # 

And as now o'er the woods shines thy \ 
last golden ray, • £ 

Take the tribute the muse must in gra- 1 
titude pay. J 

1 have worsbipp’d thy beauties for many 
a year. 

My joy*^thou hast known, and oft wit- 
ness’d my tear ; 

1 have dwelt oh thy charms with a lover’s 
fond eye. 

Ah ! in happier days, when a lover was I, 
UniversaIv-Mag. Vol.XVIIL 


1 have seen thee on seas, and in Irads for 
dway, # 

And never enough of thy splendours could 
say ; » 

Aud as lately 1 wander'd the Derwlttt 
along, - 

I gave thee, a poet's poor offering— aiohg. 
Ah 1 dear to my sonl are thy rioh goldaa 
hues. 

As thy forests Arabian perfumes difibse. 

1 have tang’d o’er thy beauties on Avon’f 
dear stream. 

And caught on the banks of the Seine ihy 
last beam ; * 

Ador'd thee, where Thames winds 

^ic his way, ' 

And have leateh'd on the Severn thy lin* 
geriugray. , 

5E 
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Tltv«itnyidi€«ti^oiria*$ bi^h Hao^atains 

Awf btfird Wft oDOn&«'s<d«lectahle tide. 
JMiekiUl Odtc^ier there once wuk a tiiiKs 
AJ^l theie iDOnentt can nnw only live m 
iDj^rhHne, 

U>a4ily I rov*4 tii applaud tby 
I liidxie» f 

\Vbett to all tbou coii!d&t give me^ ^each 
blcsaiujr was jninc 

ftbi for ever away I are tbc years f once 
know, 

1tfi<blibe«t my JAi»a,aod feViolty flew; 
^ 10etitti4 on October^ f drop the fond sear. 
Thy' fiwan Hba its leaves, are aU ,tbat was 
. . . deaf ; ■* 

XadKeitirembranee alone \% left to renew* 
How btlov*d, bow ddor’d, fbou once was! 
to my view ! 

j TUB PLVftfMN ¥R0FJ&S90R. 

Cingrttnu 

AN asthonpVner "vhosc name you 
^ may guesi, Sin, , 

JUeeiv'd a letter address'd *'To the 
' Ph^r/thwn Professor.* » 


PHkfeding^tf^lUu^ti Socit^k ( N ovaHb 


His eye caui^bt the ttord, and, it enters^ 
his bead, * 

That Plumbian^ot Plumutn had alltisicnt 

* to Uad» 

Stung with mortified pdde banxclaim’d 
to one ^cesedt, 

Did you ever kbow any thing half so 
indecent * 

Herels n fellow— but look/* and he hand* 
cd the letter, 

** And then }ou*ll beable to understand 
better^ 

Observe a but be calls ine— « professor of 
lead 

Aye, so }ou interpret,” his friend coolly 
haid. 

“ Thus bi im*fiiU of vanity ifi each learned 
elf! 

Von think it a sarcasm aim'd at your 
rolt ’ 

Look again, and the error you'll very soon 
see, 

Yet Its plain you've been dreadfully stuug 
by the /< ” 

W. 31. 


‘'TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


*^K0OK PlALOSOFinCAL SoCIETY. 

Ni^HTiKCfALE, one of the 
quretors,de1iteredalt*clure on 
^epogtephy. He began by reniaiking 
fkat to those wholly ignorant of tbe^ 
art, feie feared his best efforts would 
ip^Vo ia«H ^trd unintere^ing ; but if 
J^^ould f^ll to amuse and instruct, 
AtW begged the Society would not at- 
fo any real want of interest 
in the subject itself j adding, that it 
would be his endeavour to excite 
in the members, a desire for attaining 
a knowledge of ah art which the lec- 
turer knew they would dciive great 
adi^ntage from when its merits should 

-met^ or recommending the art of 
snon-hand writing, chargeable with 
Hewhy. The well-known Dr. By- 
gave let^areaen this subject be- 
fore some' of the most eminent and 
celebrated men of the day. The 
‘ the Sari of Morton, 

F.R.S. thej^d CHatieellor Pratt, the 
©r cScsferfidd, bis grace the 
5uke of Queensberry, Dr. jT. 
"^fineelldr or Llntcin ; and nrnne- 
^ ;!pus- pqjfmbws of ParJ^ment, were 
among nis auditor# and pUpils* 

After this^prdtotOlty apolog^,^ the 


lecturer proceeded to trace the origin 
and history of the art ; commencing 
with a view' of theRabbinical abbrevia- 
tions, of which M. Buxtorf has writ- 
ten an biteresting history. 

It w as the opinion of Nicolai, that 
ibis, art was i^odiiced among the 
Greeks, by Xenpphon j and this is 
confirmed by Laertiijs, who particu- 
laily notices two modes of short- 
writing,. by contracted words, and ar- 
bitrary chaiaclers or symbols. 

The Romans practised the art of 
short writing at a very early period ; 
and Ennius, the poet, is mentioned as 
the first person who invented a sys- 
tem of writing, by which the scribes 
or Notarii were enabled to follow the 
most rapid speakers^ 

This xD^od was improved upon 
b!^ Tyro, Cicero^s freed man, and 
still more by Seneca. SuetonHis, 
speaking of Caligula, expresses his 
surprise that an emperor, in so many 
other respects so expert, shbuld be 
ignoranf of shorthand; abd^Htus 
Vespasian is mentioned as j^hiijgre- 
xnarkabty aftached jo the arf. xhc 
lecturer tbep rem^rky^, thet the va- 
rious modes of short writing, forihrerly 
used> were cQmpo^, for ihe.most 
pari/ of a set of arbittary cnaracters. 



(9,m 


r 

Proceedifigs^^^ ^ 


known only to the persons who in- ot^rvte, w 
vented thew. The%rt was conse- *, 

quently much neglected. This hei- (Hiblisher. nc^ ^ 

lect is apparent, ftom a btook of short- than eon omore ^ 

Wnd. TOM^ned by Trithemius. It could have QQ partiri 

was a Stenographicat Dictionary, be- to serve in the ryorotnenyw oB^ 

longing to 2 tJbbot. who gladly or- this* ntethc^, as tp 

tefd.b»^»c»r..o m 

delineated the vAtioa$ po'rt-ws 
simple combiriations of sttatsKl 
line, and the cirple^ 
from these two ligur^ cvot 


tlie sake of the parchment on which 
Ihey were written. Some other books 
of short-hand are mentioned as meet- 
ing with a similar fate. There is, 
however, saiti the lecturer, a short 


however, said the lecturer, a short- rrom ipese iwo ^ 

hand psalter in the library of St. Ger- cb«w=Wir 

mains, at Pans, carefully preseiyed as a»d ‘hat in A *!S 

a stcnographical curiosity. Nunie- changing the portion or tae'W^ 
rnns nthei* finet'imens were mention- figure. _ ... a ^ 


u ...... — J- 

rous other specimens were mention- 
ed j and several commendatoiy epi- 
grams were alluded to from Auso- 
nius. Martial, Manihus, and others. 


^^Another sheet, No. 2, contained ad 
easy and apt dclmeatioD of the rise of 
the vowels; and 4 hiS' was*'furth|ft 


mus, Martial, Manihus, and others, tne vowei^; ^ 

One of the most antient melhcKls of illustrated by sheet N . ?* * . * 

short writing still extant, is a Latin , '“.Tr 

MS. entitleir “ Ars Scnbencli Cha- diagrams, he 

factcris,- which was piinted about the on geometrical F ‘K *[?? 

year 1512. I>roifortions -'lud turvatura ot tBtr 




ea oabelott). it nas a cuiious resera- -v- ; riw*tihn«ftr 


- 

tised. The state of Stenography in 
France, both before and since the 
Revolution, the lecturer ^described 
principally by a rj?ference to the Re- 
searches upon Printing, by M.*Lam- 
binet. He theiiMescribed the attempt 
ofBishopWilkinstoestabhsh an uni- 
versal language, and also alluded to the 
curious writing of theanciefit Welsh, 
as given by the ingenious Mr. Owen. 
The history of the art in this coun- 

_ ... 4 i...h nr\.AAt icA r\4 


Having described as disiindtly «s 
the nature of the subject, and thf 
racier of a jwpular lecture would^ 
roit, the elementary principles 
rom’s method, the lecturer 
ceeded to recommend the »y»‘*w ^ 
the art in general, by the exfaiblM^ 
round the Society’s Hall, of a 
variety of short-hand specimens^ 
biting, perhaps, some of the tw^ 
curious and rnteresung cMoapies ot 


A ne history ot tne an 111 tnis coun- — ii;;,K»U!v‘'!snd owtical 

commences with thelVeatise of the l^uty, eg Jf* 

Timothy Briaht. who published ‘few SmtS *e» i» 

bis “ Characters’ in t588. From wficb may fairly be 

this period the lecturer proceeded to one marked C, y 

traJ the art in a regulaf chronologi- c^'dered asoMof the^p^^^^^ 

«l order to the invention of late &r^ ByfdtaH 

Mr. or, as he is now called, Dr^By- a ^ oriitad 

rom, who introduced a new taste and ^u hand'Wr^jt^ 
ntethod ill short writing, which, as 

thepresentDr. Mavorobservel.must „ jf^nnrltirH moro curiou.'i 

’’Wing tecmled on A, mnow “kSSm 

jnetheds in u«. prior to Byroia a m- hims^, taken ir^ an 
vmiooi Mid»upro_Boine other jS ^ 

the spesiinen are, St. 

8olilcM}ay to the vanw$ 
his body, caborftng tbena lesp^tfv ely 
3 E2 


vvygiiiuiJ p a» wiaw Vj * j 

schemes, Mr. N. proceeded to de- 
scribe, by appropriate diagrams, 

rr«, andkttefB,thepeciiliar me. 

of andcharacter of Byrom i plan ; 


nts 
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to perform tbar various duties with would tend more to promote the con- 
c^erfulness,^ obedience^ and promp- sumption of potatoes, than to have 
titude. the proper mode of preparing them 

This mteresting lecture was con- ax food ^^cnerally knotviu tn London 
eluded by a recommendation of By*- this is little attended to; whereas, in 
rom’s method to the study o^ the Lancashire and Ireland, the boiling 
learned professions ;• to public re- of potatoes is brought to great per- 
porters, to literary men in genera], fection* The notatoes should be as 
and particularly to the respectable much as possible of the same size, 
members of the London Philosophi- and the larg'd and small ones boiled 
cal Society. At the same time the separately: they must be washed 
lecturer guarded his auditory against clean; and, without paring, put into 
the common delusions of many ^lort- a pot with cold water, not sufficient 
hand teachers^ who pretend to con- to cover them, as they will themselves^ 
vey a perfect knowledge of the art to produce a considerable quantity of 
their pupils, in a*few lessons, a few fluid before they boil; they do not 
hours, or a few days. If any system inlinit of being put into a vessel of 
yet [published could do this, Byrom’s boiling water, like greens. If the 
iS certainly that system, — especially potatoes are tolerably large, it will he 
when that method is practised with necessary, as soon as they begin to 
the late^ inwrovements by Mr. Mo- boil, to throw in some cold water, and 
lineux, of Macclesfield. occaNionally to repeat it till the po- 

The Society will be singularly be- tatoes are boiled to the heart (whicli 
nefitt?d by Mr. N.’s lecture, pasticu- will take from half an hour to an hour 
larly by'tne diagrams, wnich he and a quarter, according to their size) 
has given them; these being deposit- will otherwise ciack, and burst to 
ed in. the Archives, may be refei red ]>ieces on the outside, whilst the in- 
toon any futi^re occasion, as requi- will be nearly in a crude state, 
site auxiliaries in the study of Mr. During the boiling, throwing in alittle 
Byrom's Universal English Sleno- salt occasionally is found a great im- 
graphy. provemeut, and it is certain the slower 

It is’ the intention of the London they are^ cooked the better: when 
Philosophical Society to hold a Con- hoiled,ponr offlhewater,and evapo- 
reraa/fowe during the winter months; ^l^p moisture, by replacing the 
which will afford the member.s an ''<^ssel» in which the potatoes were' 
opportunity of discussing subjects boiled once more oVlr the fire; this 
yhich cannot so w’cll be done at the niakes them remarkably dry and 
the general and more public meet- n^ealy.’* 
ings, 

Society of Arts. 
flE members of tliis Institution 
have held their first meeting 

W E have been now so long ac- after the recess, in their great rooms 
quainted with the good qiiali- in the A del phi. Soon after seven 
ties of this invaluable root, that it will o’clock the Hon. Robert Critford, one 
perhaps excite some surprise, if wc of the vice-presidents, took the chair, 
should assert that the inliahitants of Tli<*secrctary (Dr. Taylor) Ihencbm- 
the southern parts of England arc in menced tile routine of business ne- 
seneral still ignbrant of the best me- cessary on such occasions, and after 
tnod of cooking it; indeed, tlie in- reading to the Society the Reports of 
Alienee which diflerent methods of the diterent committees which had 
epoking have upon this vegetable, is met during the vacation, he informed 
scarcely credible to those who have the meeting of such new matter as 
not made the experiment. The fol- had been sent for their investigation, 
lowing extract from a report of the which, (and it must afibrd po small 
Bfiardof Agriculture, on the boiling gratification to the members) will call • 
of potatoes so as to render them fit to on their labourers in no limited de- 
he eaten as bread, of considerable gree. A variety of communications 
importance There is nothing that have been made, indeed, which refer 


Bqard of Aom culture. 
Report on the BoiLng of Potatoes, 


T 
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to. every branch of the Society’s ob- but admire the im|>roveinent»'* 
jectj but those which gave us the credit is due to Cock ing6« the 

greatest satisfaction to bear were in house-keeper, for this dlteratioii: in 
the class of mechanics, and particu- placing the Society’s property* 
lariy which respect an easier and irn- has liad the wholcMnanagcinent pf iti 
proved method of navigation. an aherntion which cannot hut add 

‘A better arrangement of the model to the thriving §tate of the InsUta^^ 
room, which has for several years en- tion. ' 

grossed the attention of the Society* In addition to other pei*aons pp<i- 
has at length been effected. Till lately, posed as members* the following no» 
therepository.whichcertainlycontains blemcn, as is customary, being pecra 
a great variety of specimens of art and of the realm, were immediafdv bal- 
talentthan any other Museum in the lotted for and elected, viz; His tiracp 
kingdom, has been tonsideied the the Duke of Uiicclcugh, Lord Vis-* 
grave of ingenuity: it is, however, count Falmouth, Lord Alvanlcy, the 
now so well arranged, the models, &c. Earl of Dartmouth, his Grace tlje 
being all labelled, that every one wbft Duke of Foitlaiid, and the Earl of 
has permission to view them, cannot Bristol. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY PHlLOSOPlIigAL, 

IVitk Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, tST c, c. 

M r. Da LLAs in the press, sophy. Chemistry, Agriculture, and 
and nearly ready for publica- the Ait<. 
tion, a new edition of the Novels of Mi, Milburn’s book, on Oriental 
Percival, Aubrey, and MorJand, Commerce, in two vols, 4to. is in a 
closely printed, in small 12mo, two state of forwardness, aifd is expected 
volumes of the original publications, to appear early in January, to be ilius- 
making one; the novels are preceded traced with numerous charts, byAr» 
by awoUime of his Miscellaneous rowsmith. 

Works. ' Mr. Wood house has in the press, 3 

Mr, Brown, of the Inner Teraplq, second edition of his Treatise oa'' 
has in the press, an liiMoi jcal Acoount Plane and Sj)herical Trigonometry, 
of il\c Laws ciiHtted against the Ca- enlarged and improved, 
thofics, of the ameliorations which Mr. G. Townsend, of Trinity Qol- 
they have undergone during tlie pre- lege, I’aihbridgc, has fiiiishecl his 
sent reign, and of their existing state: ])oeni of Armageddon, in twelve 
to which is added, a short account of hooks. 

the laws for the punishment of he- Mr. Parry is preparing for the press, 
resy in general ; a hi lef review of the the whole of his Ballads, Epigrams, 
Catholic question ; and copious notes, and other fugitive pieces of poetiy, 
tending principally to illustrate the to be published in one vol. 8vo. 
vdews and conduct of the church of A translation of Michaelis, on the 
England, the Prcsbyteiiaus, and .Sec- Mosaic Law, preparing for publi- 
tarians, with regaid to toleration, cation, by the Rev. A. Sniith. 
when in the enjoyment of power. ^ In the press. Fauna Orcadensis, or 
The eighth volume of the General the Natural History of tlie Quadru- 
Biography, in quarto, by Dr. Aikin, peds. Birds, Uepliics, and Fishes, of 
the Rev. T. Morgan, and ochefs, is Ofkney and Shetland, by the Rev. G. 
goi/ig fo pres.s and the remainder to Low, minister of Bursa and Hara 3 \ 
complete the work will follow with A new Review, or Monthly Analysis 
all convenient speed. . of General Literature, is announced. 

A n«w Philosophical Journal, by The plan is to aiiallzc every publica- 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, author of the tiou, by giving a view of the contents; 
System of Chemistry, &c. will be the preface, when it explains the sub- 
commenced with tho ensuing year, ject, and^e.vtracts of prominent and 
and continued monlbly, under the striking parts of the book; thus en- 
title of Annal^ of Mechanical Phi^c- abling the reader ’to exercise a judg- 
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urtprcjurficcd, by tb^ sentinKiits 
if the reviewer. 

A new edlliofi of the Life and Pro- 
phecies of Acubrosius Merlin^ are in 
the press* 

Dr* Pritchard, of Bristol^ will short- 
ly publish the first volume of Re^ 
aexrches into the History of the Hu- 
man Kind> and the Nature of its 
Physical Diversities. 

The learned M. Fea* is employed 
etia new edition of Horace, the text to 
fee corrected by a copy hitherto uu- 
feiwwn, preserved in the library of the 
Vatican. 

M. De Hirmbjpldt has just com- 
iHcted the astronomical part of his 
cclebiated V’’o)a!.',ej his last number 
contains an explanation of all the 
means be used for rnakitig his obser- 
vations. i^uother discourse, by M, 
Oltmailmis, states all the modes of 
calculation which he adopted for ob- 
tainino from M. Hunil)oldt, andastio- 
Aowicrfiriu general, the most accurate 
and important results for this dis- 
course; thelatfcer obtained thel^alande 
medal from the French Institute, 

iM* De Huihbokitlias com))let€‘d his 
Political Essay on the Kingdom of 
New Spain, which contain^ *iil that is 
in his laige edition, with the excep- 
tion of the Atlas, of which he only 
£tvea the large and fine map, number- 
ed^. Amongst the plate», in this 
tbiid poition of his work, are views 
ofjthe Coidilleias, and a relief in 
Basalt of the Mexican calendar, with 
an essay containing interesting coin- 
paiisous and ob!»cr vat ions. 

M. Adclung,* counsellor of tlie Ctd- 
lege of Paiiiow'sk, has published a 
work, on the similarity between the 
^ansejit and the Russian Language, 
dedicated to the Imperial Academy at 
Petcr^burgh. 

A volumKof sermons on important 
subjects, by the Bishop of Meath, is 
in the press. 

Specdriy will be published, a short 
Treatise onvtbc Enors of Univer- 
salisni, or the Doctrine of theNou- 
cleihity of Futuie Punishments. . 

A gentleman of the Uidversity of 
Oxford, intends to publish, a splendid 
edition of Martyn's Eclogues of Vir- 
gil, with thirty-seven coloured plates 
bf botanical subjects. ^ 

Mr. Nc\vi»ani, of Hackney, intends 
publisluiig* the eilsuiJJg ChriMina-, 


his (leographical Institutes, or Scien- 
tific Introduction to (je^grapbj^, com- 
bining the UbC and application of 
maps, chaits, ofiii globes, on a plan, 
caU iibiled to familiarise the subject 
to every class of learners ami rcadtu s, 
and to facilitate the means of accu- 
mulating and con^lidating correct 
geographic infi>rmation, for the illus- 
tration of^ ancient and in-odcin his- 
tory, or the passing events of the 
times; to assist the student in prepar- 
ing himself for public life, or lead the 
gcnorul reader, who has not previous- 
ly studied the subject, to new and 
vaslteources of knowledge: but form- 
,cd and chiefly designed, as an inlro- 
rlwctiou to the scienlilic and classical 
systems of geography now in use. 

' Mr. (^lant, ot Lrouch-End, is about 
to publish a (.iniromar of the English 
Language; with ciLtical and expla- 
natory notes, qtiesliorv; for examina- 
tion, appropriate exeiciscs, a system 
of tliM I vatjon, an ample elucidation of 
the ihfi'crent species of figurative lan- 
guage, the t)rnu:ii)lcs of compositmn, 
aiulii complete course of grammatical 
instruction, aff’oiding superior faci- 
lities to teachers, and practically 
adapted to every cla'is of learners. 

Mr. Fiend continues bis astrono- 
mical wbrk, entitled Evening Amuse- 
ipents, and in the volume for the 
eiisui'iig vear, 1813, discMisses mwe at 
large, the docti inc of^Mtiaction, which 
he conceives not to take ])lace be- 
tween the heavenly bodies, whose mo- 
tions nil the contrary he attributes to 
the effect of iinimlse. 

Fiiz-(iwarinc, a Metrical Romance, 
and other Iwl lads of the WeEh Bordei, 
with poems, legendary, incidental, 
and humourous, are in the press, by 
John F. M. Dovaston, Esq A.M. 

Aphorisms, from Shakspeai c, arp on 
the eve of publicalion.containiiig up- 
w.iids of 4000 clear, concise, and pithy 
sentences, on nearly every subject in- 
cidtMU to human life. 

Mr.Robeit tluish has just published 
Jiis poom of the Peruvians, jn fen can- 
tos j and the Uomaucc <^1 my or 
the Biotheis, by the s^fne autbpr, is 
in great forwardness for ppbiifatioii. 

A Tran.slaiiou.i)f Buuilly a Conscils 
a ina Fillc, will appear in the course 
of the present month. , 

In the pi ess, a .Sermon in behalf of 
t!y? ketiige tor the Destitute, fey the 
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Uev. James Ruclgc, A. B* lecturer of 
Limehouse. 

Tbe second edition of the Rev. Mr. 
Powlett s r’arihvr Reasons for being a 
Christian is nearly ready. 


Arts, ScrENCESj^tc. 

Mr. Bake well will conimencc a 
course of led u res on Geology and 
Mineralogy, at the Surrey institution 
in January IBIS. 

1’hc right of the Universities to a 
copy of every published hook, through 
the medium of the Statioiicis* Com- 
pany, has been confirmed in tlief 'ourt 
of King’s Bancli, in the case of the 
University of Cambridge against the 
printer of Mr. Fox’s Historical Work. 
—Ml. Ijrougham, however, obtained 
leave to appeal to the Kxcbcquerv 
Coint against thii decision. 

The lovers of Grecian sculpture, 
must be plcas^ to hear, that this 
country will icceivc a great and im- 
portant accession to its st(ues, in a 
■frizc of alto relievo, lOo feet long, 
found by Messrs. Legh, (’ockerclf, 
Foster, Baron Haller, and Monsieur 
Linkt, at the Temi)le of Apollo Epi- 
curuis, Phigalia, evidently one of the 
works cif Phidias. Fiom iho iincon- 
fiected state in which tlie different 
parts weie found, the gentlemcu who 
have examined jjt have net yet been 
able to unite it sufficiently well to form 
an idea of the subject j hut.fiom every 
opinion formed at present, it appears 
fo contain the two subjects of the 
quariel which arose at the maniage 
of Piiithoiis with Hippodanna, and 
the battle between the Amazons and 
Athenians. Of the former there can 
be no doubt, since many of the events 
which there occurred are too reinark- 
'able to be mistaken, particularly 
where the Centaur, Eurythion, en- 
dc^vqurs to carry away llippodaiAia, 
and is prevented by Theseus also the 
two Centauis, who are ^cen forcibly 
carring away the virgin, jind the 
^youlbi^ her lover. The latter subject 
IS mdfe difficult of divination ; and 
the suggestion of its being the above- 
jnc'nti(/nct!, arises only fmm tlip per- 
fepnfs of Anliope and being 

very conspicuous in the group. The 
whole formed the friie of the interior 


of the Certa, which wfta of tbc loultf 
order, and the relievo js eveti Inghai} 
than that of the Temple ,of Tbese^lft. 
The opinion of its being the work of 
Phidias, independently of the style ot 
sculpture, is also^strengthened hjrilie 
circi.'instance of the temple beStijg 
built by Ictinus, 'who generally ga¥te 
the preference to the above sculptor* 

The Russian circumnavigator, Kni« 
senstern, in the relation of his voyage 
round the v^orld, (^ecentIy published 
in Russ and'Oennan) gives a faithful 
account of the failure of the princips^ 
object of his expedition, which was td 
establish commcrcjal relatiops ’be- 
tween Japan auB Russia. **Th^Ein- 
peror of Japan,” he says, caused it 
to be notihed to the commissioners* 
whom I carried, that his subjects 
tiaded only with the Dutch and 
Cliine!»e. As totlic Russians, hji)egge4 
them to return to their country, and, 
if they valued their lives, never to 
comeback.” The two vessels ia which 
Captain Krusenstern pciforided his 
VO} age were called the Neva and, the 
Nadessa fHopeJ : they were Ehgifsh 
built, and all the equr'PmenU of bfi 
.sailors were purchased in this cou9* 
.try. 

The Lord Eldon East Tndiaman has 
brought over to England, a heifer, 
eighteen month** old, of the Braminico 
or true Bengal breed, which was put 
on board at the Isle of I* ranee, by di- 
rections of thegovernorof that island, 
by order of Loid Minto, as a present 
to the Prince Regent. It has a hiinrp 
on the shoulders like a camel ; the 
horns are nearly upright. — ^The same 
ship has brought over a bull, nine 
months old, of the same breed, a? a 
present for Colonel Hcriiot. A white 
cow, of the same breed, died on the 
passage. 

The Ilighgate arch-way is now in 
.1 state of manifest progression. The 
first stone was laid by Edward Smith, 
Esq. — Here the horse will no longer 
have to labour up hill, nor thcpa.s- 
senger to go through a dai k iwjd .subter- 
rancd^is passage. Thisi aich, which 
will form the" principal entrance to 
the metiopolis, from tife northern 
roads, is to he thirty-six feet high, 
and eighteen fefct wide, surmounted 
by a b^^dge traversing the vallcyi 
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over which the tiornsey rcwd is to 
pass is cledicateil to his Royal 
ijigfhness th^ Prince Rcfrent, and is 
to have an inscription in brass letters 
to that effect. The valley is to be 
planted on each side, and the costs of 
the work being no longer dou|)ifuI, 
its advantages to the proprietors may 
l>e appreciated. These, notwithstand- 
ing the failuie of the tunnel, aienow 
more promising, than they would 
have been had the tunnel succeeded ; 
for the expence of finishing the tun- 
Bel would have been nearly as great as 
the present work, and the land on 
on each side the valley will be infi- 
nitely more valuable. 

A letter from the German traveller, 
Koutgen, whom wc mentioned in our 
last, has been received by his brother, 
and published at Neuwied, in Ger- 
many.,; It » is dated the ^Ist July, 
1811. In it he states, that he had 
ibrtuiialcly found a most excellent 
oompanion for his travels in the per- 
son of a German, who had turned 
Mussulman, at Tetunn. Since, he 
had traversed the Barbary States in 
directions, and had made the pil- 
jrriniage to Mecca. lie had lived at 
Jamba, in Africa, as a coffee- liouse- 
Jkceper,and at Jainii as a physician. — 
.At Constantinople he had siiperin- 
Vended the gardens of a Pacha. He 
acted as' gardener to a merchant at 
Mogadore, where Roiitgcn found him, 
and took him into his service, but 
•treated him rather as a friend than a 
cervant. Routgen, saw at Morocco, 
preparations making for the setting 
out of a caravan, winch was to reach 
Tombuctoo bv'Tafdet and Tunt, and 
immediately formed a resolution to 
join it. He caused it to be rcpoited 
at Mogadore, that disgusted with the 
had treatment he had received at 
Morocco, Jie ment to repair to Tan- 
giers, and from thence embark for 
Gibraltar. — This furnished him with 
a pretext for purchasing a mule and 
every other necessary, and he se- 
cretly procured some Moorish gar- 
ments} for he observes, it is impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the violent 
hatred of the Moors against* Chris- 
tians, whk h arises in a great degree 
from the difference of dress. When 
hU preparations were finished, he 
wfnt with some Christianson a party 


of pleasure, to a mountain about six 
miles ofi', and tiiey, at their return, 
would give out that he was on his 
way to Tangiers; but as soon as he 
was with his companion, he meant 
to clothe himself in his Moorish 
garb, and enter the great road, which 
leads from 'Pafilet to Morocco, whence 
he would reach Demi nit, and join a 
caravan, which pas‘;cs there about 
that time. *With it, he would cross 
Mount Atlas, and the burning plains 
of Tafilet. At Tafilet he meant to 
reside with a German Benegado, for 
there are many Germans there. — He 
also expected to m#et with a German 
at Tombuctoo, where he proposed to 
remain six months. It was his inten- 
tion to penetrate towards the south, 
and if possible, to reach Wesemb, or 
the Cape. 

M. Zambcccari, accompanied by a 
friend, aj^cended in a balloon, from Bo- 
logna on the 21st <jf .September. On his 
descent the balloon b|rcame entangled 
in the branches of a high tree, and, 
hcfoic it could be disengaged, #caught 
fire. The two aeronauts leaped out. 
M. Zambcccari svas killed upon the 
spot ; but M. Bonoga, his fiicnd, sur- 
vived, though some of his limbs were 
broken. 

The ascension of the mechanician, 
Bittorf,*froin Manhcim, was equally 
disastrous. When he had risen to a 
considerable height, he perceived, too 
late, that his ballooi^i was damaged, 
and had no other resource than to 
open the valve. The balloon de- 
scended with extreme velocity; and 
the imflammable matter which it con* 
tained, took fire; the shreds of the 
balloon fell upon M. Bittorfs head 
and breast, which were much burnt. 
On a sudden his crazy vehicle struck 
upon the roof of n house, two stories 
high, from which ho vi-as precipitated, 
and died the next day in great agony. 

(i. very curious circumstance occu- 
pies, at present, the principal con- 
versation of the faculty. A gentle- 
man^ it is said, has discovered a com- 
plete cure for insanity. It is men- 
tioned, that a few days ago, he took 
under hi» care a musiciah, belonging 
to one of our regiments, who had 'been 
insane two years, and pronounced in- 
curable and in the course of forty- 
eight hours he rendered his curecom-* 
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pleie, and the man has since returned 
to his duty. 

AI. George Modson, of Edinburgh, 
ash nidiiufactuicr, has obtained a 
patent for a method of sepaiaiing 
the alralinc salt from the acid, as it 
ejci^ts in kelp, black ashes, soaper’s 
salt, spent leys, soda, natron, rock 
salt, coiiinion salt, brine, sea water, 
caput mortuum of aquafoitis, caput 
inoituum of oil of vitriol, and caput 
inortuum of salt used by bleachers. 

Some brilliant discoveries have 
been lately made in the Alorea and 
the Isle of Angina by Mr. Forster 
anxl some Gcnnan aitists, in a variety 
of sculptures attached to a temple of 
Jupiter, done in the very infancy of 
the arts in (Greece. Tliey weie sent 
to Malta for sale, and it is not yet 
known whether the lii itish Museum 
or the Flench Emperor wiil jiosscss 
them. After discovering the top of 
the temple in the Isle of Angina, it 
requirca ncaily two months to remove 
the rubbish. This tt*mplc, profuse in 
ornament, is about lOO feet in length. 
The Irieze in perfect alto lehevo, about 
two feet high, is supposed to represent 
the battles of the Centaurs in the 
ery best stile of IMiidias. 'The 
German artists aie employctl by 
their respective courts, so tlud there 
is still a doubt of the ultimate dis-, 
j)osal of these curiosities. • 

A letter froirw Jiaibadoes, dated 
September 80, sa}s; — “Tins island 
never saw so disastiousa year as the 
present. Tlic volcanic powdei, winch 
fell on us oil the 1st of Ma), issup- 
])oscd, in conjunction with the long 
ill ought, to have generated swarms of 
WHirrns, which have spread de\astaiion 
over the face of the island.” 

At the ipjssionary stations in India, 
the scriptures are printing in almost 
air the dialects of that Coniinent; at 
Canton Mr. Morrison lias punted (h^ 
Acts of the , Apostles iu Chinese, 
w'hicb is to be followed by the book 
of Genesis, &c, and pumerous cojjles 
of the scriptures have lately been 
scut, from this countr}', to Sicily, 
Tunis, Smyrna, Copstantinopje, and 
the Greek islands. . 

Mr. John Cormack, 
of Foirc, in the county of Caithness, 
has this season reared a few seeds of 
this singular grain. Five grains vverc 
planted at the distance of six inches 
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from each other ; the product of which 
were 150 full grown stalj^'s, besides* 
good many which did not arrive *1 
maturity; the full grown stalks not 
bearing less than 2,550 grains. 

Mr^ Caron, an eminent French 
surgeon and authsr of several treatises 
on Croup, has offered a prisfe of lOOO 
franks for the best answer to the 
following question: “Is it probable 
that tracheotomy can cure the croup f* 
or, “ Whdt are the symptoms which 
require this operation in the treat* 
inent of croup.’' 

JVo chemists of Paris have recently 
made two curious ^eci mens of pre- 
pared writing paper, thus: Take gall 
nuts and sulphate of iron (copperas) 
well pulverized; rub them dry on 
paper, which is not smooth or hot- 
pressed. The paper will*asstune a 
greyish tinge owing to the powder 
winch is attached to it, and which 
will ac^hcrc sufficiently to bea^ fold- 
ing, &c.. To trace characters on this 
paper it is only necessary to use a pen 
dipped in water, or in the mouth, or 
even a pointed stick, ami the charac- 
teid will become black, and legible. 
'J’hc second process is different from 
the first, only as the paper is washed 
in the materials of which ink is made» 
and then dried. It is of a yellowish 
colour, and the characters are writti^n 
on it in the same way. Paper, books, 
or albums of this description, ire now 
manufactured in great abundance* It 
Pans, and are in considerable request. 

In Older to obtain all the locAl 
intelligence that can possibly be gain- 
ed of the modern Greek history and 
manners, the members of#tlie instS- 
lutioij, lately formed in the Seven 
Islands, have proposed the following 
questions to the learned throughout 
Europe : 1, What schools, Jibrari^, 

and other institutions for the ett- 
couiagement oflearning, were founded 
HI the different provinces of Greece, 
between the period of the downfall of 
the Empire of the East (1453) and the 
present time? 2, What establish- 
ments vvere founded by the Greeks 
out ot Greece, for ifie education of 
their countrymen? 3, Were the 
printing houses at Moscopolis, ^TaSsI, 
and Bucharest, theonly establishmentf 
of their kincy Is it true that there wda 
a printing establishment in the Fanal, 
at Constantinople?* I^ow k?ng did 

3 F 
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thaf continue in existence which 
was hcfijun in the Patiiarchal at Ton- 
frtantinoj)lc^ diirin**’ the war between 
France ami 'I’lirkcv ? — A biographical 
account of the life and woiks of 
the ^ learned Cicelcs, wlio have 
floinished since the fall of thel^mpiie 
of the East to ihc present time, is also 
requested-, and the memoirs, &c. aie 
to he addressed to the secretary of the 
Ionian Acadeih), under cover, to the 
English or French char^'t d'affaires at 
Constantinople. 

Mr. Baker, of Butlci’s Green, 
Sussex, has obtained a patent tor 
kneading dough by means of machi- 
nery; his khcading dough consists of 
a vertical mill-stone made to revolve 
in a ch-cular trough, by having its 
avis attached to an upright shaft 
turning on a pivot in the centei of 
the j.ough, in the smie manner as 
in the common mills for crushing 
hark. 7'his mill is to he turned by 
lu)ri:jontal arms proceeding from llic 
upright shaft, either by man or horse, 
and the flour being put into the trough 
with a due proportion ofwatcM-, will, it 
is supposed by tbt’ patentee, he knead- 
ed fit for mj'king hiead, by the at turn 
of the stone j evolving in the- trough. 
Small sliarcs are to he hxed to ilie 
horizontal aims, so ns to run in the 
trough and act Irke ploughs to turn 
up a fresh surface of the dougl at 
every i evolution. 

. Best mode ofi uHhatia^c; Sfraxvhtrt h v. 
'—It is somewhat extraordinary that 
tire use of straw should have been 
ovei looked in this Ini': inch's, when the 
very name of this delicious fruit is a 
strong indilation of its use. Ai 
soon as flic hernes begin to swell, 
it is recommended to deposit straw 
under the foliage of the plants to 
keep that and the fruit from the 
earth, ^hich, while it defends the 
fruit from the sun’s heat, jircventsthc 
evaporation of moisture from the 
ground. The fruit is alscj by this 
means kept free from dirt, and es- 
pecially in heavy, shower’s buoyed up 
from the ground. To be'managed iu 
the proper way, each bed of straw- 
berries should be nearly five feet 
broad, and it has been found that one 
truss of long str-aw which will be used 
for this business, will be sufficient for 
three rows, or a bed o( thirty feet in 
length. After the season is past, the 
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straw may be gathered up, and will be 
found to be ol considerable value as 
manure. 

(Captain Flinders has drawn up a 
statement of his remarks on the mag- 
netic ])owers of the needle, made 
during his voyage for examining New 
I lollaiid and New South Wales. The 
observatiohs contain the differences 
noted at the binnacle on clranging the 
head of the ship fi’om cast to west, 
also the result of observations recently 
made at Sheei’ness, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth, in ditferent ships of war, 
all which vary materially from those 
made by the investigator. Jn the 
voyage performed by Captain Cook 
and by Captain Vancouver-, the dif- 
ferences ajipear to have been nearly 
the same as in the ship Captain 
Flinders commanded ; and also of a 
conlran/ nainre in the ixso hemispheres, 
'i'he stanjiiient is to be circulated 
through tlic navy, with directions 
for coMcrting observations oil the 
magnetism of the needle on board 
every ship, in all situations. The 
boaid of longitude, it is said, arc to 
consider the result of these remarks 
the discovery that led to them being 
dceijiccl of great importance to navt- 
gation. 

.A ATr. Robertson, known as air 
aciiaf traveller in Denmark, has irir 
vented a speaking automaton, which 
liC' IS now exhibiting at Paris. It 
already ai liciildtesdislinctly iiiFiencli, 
the words jrapa, mama, and “ long 
Jive the Emperor 1” The flute player 
invented byVaucanson, and the cbjcss 
placer (»f Kemper, were singularities ; 
imt this is the first instance upon 
record of a speaking figure, excepting 
the head invented by AlbcrtusMagnus, 
accoiding to the French tradition, but 
Roger Bacon, according to the Eng- 
lish, and another exhibited in Lon- 
don about thirty years ago by a Mr, 
Denton. 

Cure of the Hydrophobia ascertained. 
Coitnnunicaicd by Dr. llobert Tytlei\ 
of Calcutta. — Benjamin Mason, a 
farrier, aged 34, was seized with 
violent spasms on the 7th of October; 
M'hcn \ saw him, I found him violently 
agitated and scr eaming loudly ; eight 
of the strongest men in the regiment 
were required to keep him on his 
cot. Ho clinched his fist at times, ' 
and made cllbns to flftizc every thing 
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.he saw. lathe midst of the paroxysm 
licsAicI, ciij riai^esand animals of every 
description were passit^" b«?foie him 
ill the air. He was covered ail over 
v\iih sweat, his. eyes at the same time 
starinj^, and at other times melancholy. 
He gnashed his teeth in a manner not 
lo be desciibed his neck \vass\\ellcd } 
juilsc vc'iy fast; light distresHing; 
pain in his head, and temples inci cas- 
ing; he called for drink, but the 
instant he heaid them pouring water 
into a tumbler, his wildness increas- 
ed ; he then beckoned for it, when it 
came nigh him he shook his hands, 
trembled and shivered. 1 rna<lc en- 
quiries if he had been bitten by a dog 
at any period; bis comrades ac- 
knowledged tiiat he had. One hour 
after I saw him, his rav iugs and efforts 
to d^engage himself from his keepers 
hecame so violent as to render it 
necessary to tie him to his cot; 
accordingly lie was seen rod by several 
coils of bed tape, i discovered he 
was hit on his left thiimh, tlierefoie 
no obscurity now remained as to the 
nature of his complaint, 1 began by 
bleeding him till scarce h/ a pulsation 
*:i'ns to be felt in either arm I Dining 
I he operation he made several eltbits 
to bite me; but the quantity ofJ>lood 
taken away, naturally reduced his 
efforts. 1 now renewed otVering the 
draught, which consisted of lOO drops 
of laudanum in nTint water; he en- 
deavoured to I eject it, but 1 separated 
his jaws by means of a snuiU piece of 
wood introduced between them, and 
poured the draught into his mouth, 
which he swallowed, by keeping bis 
head in a recumbent postuic, iiotwilh- 
staiuiing the clVoits he made to reject 
it. His condition, was so much debi- 
litated from losf^ of blood, us to en- 
able me to efl'ect it. 

In the mean time ordered injections 
of 300 droj)s of laudanum, cverf 
second hour, and a dram of mercurial 
ointment to be lubbed in every fourgth 
hou I*. 

P.M. four o’clock. — Is now in a 
slumber; at half past five he awoke 
with slight efforts to separate himself 
from his 4)indings ; pain in his head 
excruciating; shaved his head; and 
, blistered it all over; mercurial frictions 
to be continued; still has an aversion 
to fluids; used the same nicaps as 


before, draught dnJ glysters to be 
repeated. • 

P.M. nine o’clock. — Slept for two 
hours and appeais to be refreshed ; 
complains of a lassitude, and sickness 
ofstorhach; speak^ rationally ; offered 
him congee water, which he kept in 
his mouth a shoittime: swallowed a 
little and discharged the remainder; 
pulse rising, repeat the frictions ; 
oidifred to take a pill of four grains 
of calomel, and two grains of James’s 
powders three times, and repeat the 
injection twice during the night. 

8lh. — Pain in tlie ^head subsided; 
extremely debilitated, but rational; 
calls for drink, which with some 
hesitation he puts to his mouth, and 
swallows with a slight noise in the 
throat; pulse hnv; inciviiiia] frictions 
as before dcbciibcd, to be contimied ; 
a pin of calomel four grains, and of 
opium and James’s powtr two grains, 
eveiy second iiour; opiate iiijetftions 
to be icpeatcd. 

P.M. — Pain in the forehead become 
excruciating; was tranquil otherwise 
dining the clay; pulse 79’ a blister 
to be applied to his f?)ichead; to 
repeat the pills three times in the 
night, and lo mb in a dram of mer- 
curial ointment every second hour. 

<)th. — Very easy ; relieved from pain 
•iind uneasiness in the head; had only 
one evacuation for the^ last twenty 
four houis; castor oil, one ounce.^ 
to be taken immediately; frictions to 
be cmitinued, 

P.M. — Gums getting tender; feds 
no horror at the sight or approach of 
liquids; pulse latlicr huriicd; to mb 
in a dram of the ointment tin ice in 
the night; pills to be continued; 
bathed his feet in warm water. . 

lOth. — h'ligitive dislike to fluids; 
when pressed swallowed congtc waler^ 
and took one glass of wine; pulse 
rising and regular; gums tender; 
continue frictions; repeat pills. 

I^M. — Bathed his feet as before. 

11th. — No mercurials in any shapo; 
complains of weakness, his counte- 
nance is fallen, but appearances of 
doing well are manifest; spits a great 
deal; continue pills and frictions. 

P.M. — No alteration, repeat pills 
twice during the night. 

12th.-^Ve#^ easy; gums inflamed. 

I3th. — Very easy. • 
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l4th* very easy ; and the same to the 
EOtli ; discharged then from thp hos- 
pital in a penfectstate of convalescence, 
and he has since resumed his duties. 
JSfav. (Signed) V. Tymon, 
.Assistant Surgeon, Q2d Dragoons. 
In the observaf inns upon thii case 
by A. Berry, M. D*. he says, “ That 
this was a real cuie of hydrophobia 
cannot be doubted.”— Another unsuc- 
cessful case is also related in which 
the same method was paitly followed ; 
for, as only fifteen ounces of blood 
wefe taken from the arm of the pa- 
tient, it produced no alteiation in his 
aversion to fluids, and he expired five 


hours after being admitted into the 
hospital: while the life of the former 
patient was evidently saved by the 
bleeding which diminished violent 
action, and admitted the effect of me- 
dicines that in all former experience 
had uniformly failed. 

Dr. Beriy seems to wisli for an op- 
portunitv of ascertaining whether the 
poison of a rabid animal is subject to 
the laws of the inoculated anin\al poi- 
sons, which rcndei' anv subset} uent in- 
fe( fiuii innoxious. The recovery of 
Benjamin Mason, he says, suggested 
tliii idea. 


OBiL'UAUY. 

L ately, thos. Eagles, sion. llis readiness of communica- 
/iolI^Mor of the customs of dio tion and agreeable manners rendeieJ 
port of Bristol. Mr. Eagles was one his tab nts no profitable in jirivatc 
of the politest scholais of the present life, than their highei exeicise was of 
age. Jn that bianch of elrganlditcia- oniineiit ntilit) to the welfaiet f mau- 
fure, where Addison and Johnson kind 'flic benevolence of his nature 
have derived their greatest fame as would alone have commanded the rc- 
periodical essayists, Mr. Eagles was sped in wliicl^ he was universally 
eminently successful. The paper, en- held, and leiulcicd Ins Ujss n repar.iblc 
titled T/ie which appeared in to all who hail opportunities of csti- 

Thc Bristol Jounmt, some >cars since, mating his woiih. He died at the 
was the offspring of his pen. J'hestvie house of his sno-indaw, \V. Buinie, 
is pure.Iy Addisonian. Mi. Eagles also Esq. ot’Bm^el sqnare. 
excelled in painting, poetiy, and mn- l.atelv, aged 74, Mi. Miles Swin- 
sic. So variously gifted was this clas- t^CY, neaily .00 yeais proprietor of the 
sical scholar, and so honomed was the Birfntnfxhum ilhromck 
man by the first chaiacter^ in the A? lus lodgings a? Brighton, I. So- 
khigdoin, that the space he filled with lomon, Emj. Tin* deceased posses- 
•uch dignity, is, alas ! very long like- sed a mo''t chaiitahle disposition, as 
ly to remain a void in society. In his the following paiiiculpi.s will aiie.st -- 
religion, he was sincerely and (levoiit I V He loft jaK)/. tr> bo distributed to the 
attached to the church of England j poor on the day of his funeial, and 
constant and faithful in the dischaige the like sum annually for 15 )ears. 
ofevery duty enjoined by her sacred He wa^ the very pattern of economy; 
law.s. nothing in his manner of living, or 

Dr. James Lind, F. R. S. aged 77 !>t.vlc of dress, was descTiptive of opu- 
years, a resident of Windsor town knee, lie gave what might have sup- 
above30 years ; whose intimate know- ported him in splendour to the poor, 
ledge of natural philosophy, and un- F^wscveial years previous to his death, 
remitting researches in all the vailous 125 poor widows received from him, 
branches of science and litcratuic, through the agency of a friend, a 
have largely contributed to the ad- weekly stipend, and weie totally igno- 
vdneement of human knowledge. Dr. rant of the name of their benefactor 
Lind practised as a physician in this until the period of his death. Not- 
town for many years, with honour to withstanding his extensive charities, 
himself and advantage to the public; he died worth nearly 100,000/. the 
his celebrate^ Treatise on Jail Fever^ greater part of which he has disposed 
will furnish the best proof of his phi- of in charitable bequeathments. 
loiojphical kRoyirlcdge oLhis profes- In July last, the celebrated classical 
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scholar, Heyne, at Gottiijf^en, in the 
year of his ag,e. He retained all* 
his litciary ardour to the last^ and se* 
veral persons had letters from him, 
written both in Gentian and Latin, * 
dated on the evening before his death. 

On Sept. 26th, at New Yoik, the 
celebijied tragedian, George Fre- 
deric Cooke, Esq. *He had just 
completed his 57th year. The merits 
and defects of the late Mr. Cooke, as 
an actor, are too well known to re- 
quire any particular comment. Jt 
may, however, he obsei ved, that alto- 
gether his talerjts weie coTihned. He 
was veiy definent in taiitc, and wholly 
devoid of grace; hut in characters 
drawn with energy, and which ine- 
quired bitter siiica'>m in the detail, lie 
was eminentlv successful. He was an 
origiraal pcrfoimer. The merit he 
possessed was founded on observation 
and experience, and his acting dis- 
played, in paits suitable to his abili 
tics and iiabits, a vigorous sjiirit and 
accuiacv tliat gav,ie the energy of na- 
ture to his performances, and it will 
be a veiy difficult inalter to fill the 
space which lie has left in the theatri- 
cal world. After wandering from New 
York to Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chailesfon, he was arreste-i for debt, 
and became a vagabond in jinnciple, 
and a pauper, iu fact. Thus this ill- 
starred unhapp> wian died, as it is said, 
in t!ie lules of the debloia’ pifson in 
New York, v^iere he had been eon- 
I'liiecl for the penalty of a bond which 
had been exacted fiom him in a mo- 
ment of intenijiciance, and he paid 
the forfeit of its fmucll'ul tendency 
with his life. 

At his house, in Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square, in the 7.3th year 
of his age, Edward Jerniwgham, 
Esq. brother to the late Sir Win. Jei- 
njngham, and uncle to the present 
Sir George Jerningham, of Costessey, 
in Norfolk, bart. Mi. Jerninghayi was 
the youngest brother of the late Sir 
A^Tn. Jerningham. He was sent, in 
the earlier part of his life, to hVance; 
he remained some limeirLtlic English 
college at Douay, and w'as removed 
Id Paris, where be improved himself 
in ckssiral attainments till he had 
nearly reached his twenty-first year. 
He was a good Latin scholar, and was 
tolerably well acquainted with the 
Greek. The F/cnch and Italian lan- 


guages, but particularly the former, 
were nearly as familiar to him as 
that of his native country. In hii 
mind, benevolence and^poetry had al- 
ways a mingled operation. His talte 
was founded upon the best models of 
lite^atuie. The first pioduction which 
raised him into public notice was a 
poem in recommendation of the Mag- 
dalen Hospital; and Mr. J. llanway, 
one of its most active patrons, often 
deiclaicd that its success was very 
much promoted by this poem. He 
continued occasionally to atVoid proofs 
of his poetical genius, and his works 
pa- hCcl thioiigh many editions. They 
arc iiniformry niirkcd by taste, ele- 
gance, and a pensive character that 
always eveites pleasing and tender 
emotions. In some of his works, how- 
ever, as in The Shahpeare Gallery^ 
Knthumasm^ and The Rke aud Fall of 
Scaudiunvian Poeln/, he displays great 
vigour, and even sublimity. The first 
of these poems had the following ele- 
gant and spiiited compliment from 
Mr. Burke, in the following passage: 
“ 1 have not, for a long time, seen 
any thing so well finished. He has 
caught new fire, by ^approaching, in 
his pcriheliujn, so near to the Sun of 
our poetical bystem.” — His last work, 
published a few months ago, and 
which has reached a second edition, 
was entitled, The Old Bard's Farewell. 
It is not unworthy of his best days, 
and it breathes an air of benevolence 
and grateful piety for the lot iu life 
which Piovidciicc had assigned to 
him, highly honourable to his heart 
as well as to his talents. His family 
are all of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, but he very eaily conformed to 
the Protestant faith, and remained in 
it till Ins death, having received the 
sacrament according to the rites ofthe 
church of England. Hjs illness had 
long continued, and was very severe 
at times, hut he bore it with the firm- 
ness of a philosopher, or, rather, with 
the patience and resignation of a true 
Chrisiian. He had, for the whole of 
his life, enjoyed an intimacy with the 
highest people in this country, and 
was particularly intimate with the ce? 
lebrated Earl of Chesterfield and the 
present Earl of Carlisle. He was for 
several weeks honoured bj* having 
been ai^ inmate with the Prince of 
Wales, at Brighton, soon after the 
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tnniTia^e of his Royal Hij:;hness, and Ross, one of Ins Majesty’s messengers, 
wii^ favoured fpith I he Pi i nee’s aticii- Whilst couvc) ing at letter in the after- 
lion and condfecending iuquiiies dur- noon from the ('olouial-Office to the 
ing his last illness. It may be finafiy Admiralty, he was suddenly seized, in 
said, that his life was gc'ntle,” and Downing-street, with a fit of apoplexy, 
that very few men have evei passed and expired in the couise of the same 
til rough the woild wlv) have bten night. 

more deserving of its esteem and re- At Teddingtou, aged 73, J. Wal- 
spect, witliin tiicir ciiclc of action, ter, sen. Ksq. late principal pio- 
than this gentleman. prietor o(*T/ic Times newspaper. 

In Fludyer-street, Westminster, ATr. 


THEATRICAI 

CoVF.NT (f \RDr-N ThEATRE. 

^alurdn/fy JVov.21. 

T he Lo/v/ i\f ike Manor was icpeat- 
cd last night at thi- iheatic. "Phis 
little j)iecc appeal, likely to become 
a gicvitcr favoiiiile tlian ever with the 
pul)lic since its it\ivMl ; atid as if has 
not much of humour or fm'cihlv de- 
picted charactci, oi indeed any of the 
luoie peculiar chaiactci Isli( s of the 
comic muse to recoinriu nd it, tliough 
bv no means totally deiicient in any 
of them, we may, in some measure, 
ascii he its present success to the pure 
aivl feclifig that pervades, and 

has drawn an idlluence highly cre- 
ditable to the hearts of our fcllow- 
citizens.-^The excellence, indeed, of 
the music and singcis, both of which 
are of a very high oidcr, might oblige 
us'to abate somewhat in so pleasant a 
tlu'oiy, were it not that Hie former 
is in a icmarkable manner calc ulatod 
to give poignancy to the very feelings, 
the incitement of which forms the 
giounds of oiir approbation. Scvcial 
of the songs were encored, particularly 
that exquisite melody in which Nature 
and Burgoyiic,aiul .Jackson and Incle- 
don contend for the palm of simplicity 
and tenderness, we mean — Mr/ Anna's 
urn. 

Love, Lair, and Physic. 

This new after- piece succeeded ; we 
understand it is fiom the pen of Mr. 
Kenney, of the plot of which the fol- 
Jovving is a sketch : — A stage-coach 
arrives at an inn in York, fiorn which 
descend Mr, Flexible, a bairistcr, 
(Mathews) a native of Tqoley-street, 
Jq the Borough i Mr. Looby Locke, 
(Liston) the most prominent features 
of whose character are avarice, igno- 
rance, and folly ; a Mr. John Rroxone, 
a good citizen of York and an actress, 
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whom Mr. Looby facetiously calls Lady 
Machttk. Mr. Looby h business to 
Yw^rk is (o take possession of an estate, 
which had devolved to him on the 
death of an uncle in the Wc^t Indies, 
and to marry a young lady with 
1 boot)/, the niece or daughter of an* 
a|J 0 thec.iry. The young ladv, liovv- 
ever, hao a favourite lover, Captain 
Daitcen^ who is the fiitud of Mr, 
Flexible, the banister, who, having in 
the coach obtained an insight into 
Mr. Lcubi/'s atf.iirs, conceives the de- 
sign of frustrating his views on the 
lady, in favour of the Captain, and 
commences the campaign in the fol- 
lowing manner; — lie and bis fiiend 
proceed at night to the house of the 
Apothecary, knocks at the door, and 
on the old gentleman putting out his 
hcaci, imitating the accent of a York- 
shire clown, iiifortns h’ni, ihixt .f&hn 
Bro'd'ne hi\{} fallen off the stage-coach, 
broken liis leg, and required his itn- 
niediate assi.stance. The Doctor and 
his man Andrrv in conse<juenre i'>sne 
forth, when Flexible knocks the light 
out of the hand of the latter, and pro- 
ceeds with the Doctor towards the 
dwelling of the supposed patient. 
The Captain then makes his way into 
the house, first attempting to bribe 
Andrew, and on the failure of gold, 
has recourse to the more ctVectiial in- 
Ihieiu'^e of cold iron, the sight of 
which is too much for the fidelity of 
Andrew^' to resist. On the return, 
however, of^ the Doctor, to whom 
.John Browne thinks proper to offer a 
proof, more, convincing than polite, 
of the soundness of his limbs, by Pek- 
ing him out, the Captain quietly de- 
parts, and thus this well-laid strata- 
gem, which is executed by the Cap^ 
tains running the risk of being hanged 
for burglary, and which occupies 
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nearly tl^e whole of the first act, is a no time since the flourishinc; period 
purely p,ratuitous exertion of thcau-.of the Athenian stage was appeased 
thor’s fancy, not advancing the action by genuine draniatic excellence, and 
of the drama an inch. The barrister, which in our own asfe and nation 
thus IcarniiTg by the silly loquacity of there appears to l)e none of that, ex* 
Looh^, that his uncle had been man ied cellence to appease, except what re- 
to a Spanish lady, of the name of sides in a single individtia), we mean 
by whom he had one child, but th^aulhor of RuH. To subject 

who, together with the •mother, wei*c such inatteis to rigorous examination, 
said to have died before the uncle, unless satisfied that they push better 
introduces the Captain into the Apo- tilings aside, would be to risk injuring 
//iew;*ys house, as this cluld, allciring lather than impioving the state of 
the assertion of his death to have been scenic representation ; we shall, there* 
false. This stiatagem is defeated by fore, content ourselves with stating. 
Looby % producing the certificate of that 1jucl\ Lau', and P/iaific, among 
the child's baptism, whuh proves it many blunt jc'.ts, has attempts at hu- 
lo have been a female, a cirnimstauce moui, fiequciit aiyl successful enough 
with respect to which the iav.’vcT,wn to keep the audience in good humour 
his hurry, had forgotten to inform throughout, the consequence of whibli 
himself. Here the plottings would was, that it was announced for a second 
have been finally thwaitcd, had not i epreseiit ition, without a single veto^ 
Mr. F/cji/dc, during the coul^e of the The whole of the performers con- 
visit, contiived, by a brilliant display tiilmtcd with due /cal to the success 
of forensic eloquence, to ingrati ite of (he piece. 

himself very much with the Apolhe- 

who fortunately then stood v»‘ry fiarqu bar’s comedy of the 

mucli In need ofhis assistance. Mr. OJficcr is revived at tin’s theatre. ()f 
Caoily another bariKtei, employed by aplay so well knowm it is almost nced- 
him, having been rendered incapable, less to speak. Like all the other pro- 
by sudden "illness, of managing a de- ductions of Ivinpihaf, it abounds in 
fence to an action brought against wit, and the thicc firsi acts arc, per- 
him by a person who had been haps, superior to any thing he ever 
wounded in a conjugal fray, of which wrote; his wit, however, is strongljr 
a (liderence of opinion withVcspcct to tincture<l with indelicacy, and many 
dressing muffins had been the occa- passages occur in the play which the 
sioii, with the toasting-fork, l^td lost managers would have done w'ell to 
an eye in consequence, and on appli- have expunged. The wit of Farquhar 
cation to the Doctor received from is hiilliant and delightful, buj his 
liim a balsam which deprived him of licentiousness is unsuited to the rc- 
the other. Mr. Flexible undertakes fincinent of this age. Mathews sus- 
the cause, sucrceds in it, and becomes tained the part of Serjeant Kfte with 
such a favourite in consequence with considerable ability, l)ul \vc think wc 
his client, that he persuades him to liavc seen the pait in .aliler hands,- 
give his niece to Captain Danvers, in- Captain Flume found a \eiy respect' 
^tead of Mr. M*Loobj/, provided the able representative in Chailes Kcm- 
latter can be induced to free him from ble ; but the I^est suppoi led eliai actor 
the promise he has given him. For was tliat of Caplain Brazen, by Mr. 
this the indefatigable Mr. Flexible iin- Jones, wlio leiniiidctl ii?, in some rc- 
dertakes, and having engaged the ac- speeis, of Mr. Lewis, but without any 
tress above-mentioned to persfmate of the serviliry of imitatioif. llis pci-'* 
the yo\\n% Do?iiia Velasco Jevson, for it formance was pcrlectly natural and 
appears that the Fc/rM’ce familyffiave a easy, and left nothing lo l)e desired, 
particular faculty of bursting from the Li ton and Simmons, in Costar Pear- 
precincts of the tomb, by her aid, 7nuf/’ and Thomas Applefree, and. 
cheats poor Mr. J^oohy injo a solemn Kmcry, in Bullock, threw, all the hu-* 
renunciation of all womankind save mour into tlieir pai ts which might be . 
his supposed cousin. expected from them. Mis. 11 John- 

Love, Law, and Physic, is one of ston played with great vivacity 

those laughable trilles l)y which that and elTect, and Miss S. Booth made a 
raging appetite for novelty in the very chSrining Wc/tc. Tlie-otlver eha- 
public is appeased, which, perhaps, at i.iclers were rcspcttribly sustained. - ^ 
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ri"^HE accounts of the last month 
JL' have been distinguished by the 
news of two great events: the evacu- 
ation of two capitals by the armies 
that had taken posses*.sion of them 3 
that of Russia by the Fiviich, that of 
Spain by the English. The capture 
of Moscow was attended with cir- 
cumstances which will form an .-era 
in history. The cnntkigration of a 
city by its own inbabitaiu'-., to prevent 
the benefit which the enemy might 
derive by the capture, is said to be 
justified on the groVind, that any in- 
jury is allowable in war, and on the 
score of polic) it is said, that this w'as 
most magnanimous act, as by it 
Russia was saved. It now apjK'ars that 
nine leniJ'iS of the city were actually de- 
stroyed; and the conqueror lias taken 
a step in consequence, which is repro- 
bated as .an act of inhumanity udt to 
be justified by the laws of war. 

What the laws of war are, is by no 
mean.s dearly ascertained j nor, when 
men degrade tlitmscivcs by the miser- 
able einpIoymen\ of force, instead of 
using the powers by which they are 
distinguished fiom tlic bea.-»ls,('an it be 
imagined that they will .submit to the 
exeiciscof reason in the deterinina- 
tion of their actions? War implies 
murder, rapes, assassinations, robbery, 
plunder, and every thing tliat is hale- 
iuJ in'the sight of God and man ; and 
our poet describes it in its just colours 
when, in vision, he anticipated the 
events of which it has been our desti- 
ny to be witnesses 

“ 0 what arc these^ 

Death's ?ainistcrs, /wt fuat ? Who thus 
deal death 

Inhumanh/ to v^en, and midtipti/ 

Ten thouSiindJhld the sin of him who slew 
H/s hrothiT 3 fur of whom such massacre 
Make they^ bat of their brethren \ men 
of men 

And of our mi-slaken notion.s of 
glory he gives but too ju.st a descrip- 
tion, wdien be represents it, as foretold 
to our hi'bt father, that 

Jn these days miffht only shall be 
admired^ 

And valorcr and heroic •oirtur catVd ; 

To owoorne in battle^ and subdue 


Nations, and bring home spoils, "with in* 
fnite 

Manslaughter, shall be held the highest 
pilch 

Of human glory ; and for glory done 
Of triumph, to be stikilgri at coiKjuercrs, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of 
gods , 

Destroyers right her called, and plagues 
of men /” 

The great hero, the plague of men, 
the besom of destruction, the ham- 
mer of God's wrath on guilty n.ations, 
has met with a check. But, during 
the time that he was in possession of 
Moscow, be signalised himself by an 
action wliich, if allowed, will mate a 
reat change in the history of w’ar. 
'fie facts, as given by the enemy, 
.stand thus. Soon after Bonaparte had 
taken possession of Moscow, he ap- 
pointed a military tribunal to tate 
cogni.sancc of the climes alleged 
against several individuals, for setting 
divers houses on fire in the city ot 
Moscow. The tribunal sat, and se- 
veral individuals wuie tried and found 
guilty, but some were acquitted. The 
sentence pf death was pionounced 
against ten, who were carried to exe- 
cution, and the others were punished 
in a mftder manner. 

The acts of the tribunal are not be- 
fore us, nor the defence of the ac- 
cused j but we may suppose that the 
latter would be contained in few* 
words ; that wdiat they did was by 
order of their superiors. The question 
then is, whether ilie superiors of any 
country are justified in ordering a city 
to be burned down, on the idea that 
it will soon be taken possession of by 
the enemy ? The answering of this' 
question, which ever side is taken, 
not ^ easy a.s may generally be ima^- 
gined and, if it is simply put to pre- 
vent tile po.ssession of it by an ene- 
my, we have no hesitation in' affirm- 
ing, that this alone is not a sufficient 
cause for the destruction of cities.— 
If it were allowed, the work of|ies(S 
lation would be carried on in a mticK^ 
more detestable mode than it is at 
present. Let us reflect for a moment 
on . the los.s to Europe, if the numerous' 
cities in the Low Countries, which. 
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during tlie unhappy wars of the last 
twenty years, have so often changed 
roasters, had been set on fire by each 
party, as soon as they quitted the 
place. Such a mode of warfare be- 
longs only to barbarians, bbt cannot 
be admitted by those who have even 
but feeble ideas of honour, religion, 
4 nd humanity. 

But, is the enemy then to be left in 
possession of stores, ammunition, and 
every thing that may administer to 
liis assistance, conifort, and conveni- 
ence ? We do not say that there is 
an extensive line between the two 
extremes, and this cannot be divided 
with malhemvatical precision. A ge- 
neral rule may be laid down, namely.* 
that tlie lea^jt possible injury h to be 
done, not only to the unod'ending in- 
habitants of a country attacked, but 
also to those armed in its defence. — 
Some noble instances of thi-^ kind have 
been exhibited to the world by the 
English sailor ; who, when his ene- 
my’s colours have J 3 een struck, has 
braved as mucli danger to save the 
lives of his enemies, as he did before 
to tyke them away. Tins is noble, 
this is generous, this is manly. Ail 
that can be allowed in waifare is to 
destroy, when the object of that de- 
struction ' is absolutely nepes«a^>^ 
Whether the conflagiation of Mos- 
cow came under that desc ripiioii or 
not, may be judged dilleiently bydif- 
ferent persons. ^ We are iiieiined to 
believe tiiat it did ncjl, and that it was 
as impolitic as it wai barbarous to 
cause such n devastation. 

If the necessity of burning places is 
granted, then it cannot be dtmbled 
that persons, acting under the auiho- 
nty of the sovereign, are jnslided tn 
obeying those commands, which 
would, in other cases, involve the de- 
testable crimes of Arson and Murder. 
But those commands cease to have 
weight, when the enemy is in ptjs 
session of a town ; and if any of the 
unhapi^y men, who have fallen 3 sa- 
crifice to late events, were found in 
the act of setting tire to houses, when 
they had fallen into the conqueror’s 
power, then the ciimo was dpon their 
own heads. A complete narration 
of'the taking of the place must be 
given before" this question can be de- 
cided ; and this is one of the extreme 
cases in modern warfare on which we 
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slial) hope never more to be called 
upon to exercise our judgment. War, 
in its mildest shape, is a horrid mon- 
ster ^ let us not encoura^ the depra- 
vity of mankind, by giving counte- 
nance to a savage aisposition to in- 
crease its horrors. 

The great h era did not remain long 
in the palace of the ancient Czars.— 
The Kremlin was converted, as soon 
as possible, into a military fortress, 
capable of resisting a regular siege. 
The residence of Bnnaparle was in a 
palace at a little distance from the 
town, and thence he issued some 
meagre bulletins, the last of which 
announced his march from the capi- 
tal. I'his was taken posses.sion of oy 
the Bussians; ^but it is singular, that 
the general who headed the troops in 
the recapture, was himself taken by 
the French, when on a re«oniaoitring 
party without the town. At this mo- 
ment of writing a great degree ofob- 
scurit)i hangs over the campaign. If 
we believe the Russian accounts, 
some severe battles have been fought, 
in which the French have suffered 
such extreme losses, that the retreat 
ot Bonaparte might be almost deemed 
impossible. He has to encounter the 
difficulties of a long march in the 
worst season of the year, just at the 
time when the change is made to 
severe cold, and the fan of snow ren- 
ders the road impassable almost to 
cannon. On both sides of the road 
are the Russians hovering with hordes 
of Cossacks; and to regain a place of 
security he must traverse at least be- 
tween tin ee .and four hundred mHes. 
Never was the great hero in such 
pen] i and Europe is in suspense, 
whether he will fall a prej' to the 
modern Scythians, and thus resemble’ 
in his fate an ancient conqueror; or 
by the resources of a mind fertile in 
expedients, regain Poland with the 
wrecks of a shattered army, and there 
place himself in an attitude formidable 
to the Autocrat. 

The plan of Bonaparte is now, m 
great measure, developed. Great in 
conceptions, it was, up to a certain 
point, complete in its execution. All 
that occurred to the settlement of the 
French at Wilna may be ccnisalcied 
as preparatory only to the great con** 
test; thoegh, if the same power and 
the same plan had been given to any 

3 G 
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other cabinet in Europe, not onei^f 
them could have marched such armies 
to A settled place, and fixed them after 
such resistatyje in the places predeter- 
mined in their councils. For a long 
time it was imagined, that Bemaparte 
was marching to Petersburgh ; but, 
by directing his steps to MoscMv, he 
drew the Russian armies towards the 
latter capital, and left Petcisbnrgh open 
to an attack with the force iiC was 
capable of sparing for that purnose. 
This force went to the left, and was 
to march along the coasts of the Bal- 
tic, taking possession, in its way, of 
the towns on its shores, and thus 
securing provisions for the army. — 
This part of llic plan has been com- . 
pletely baffled by the unexpected re- 
sistance in that quarter, and this may 
have operated on the general plan, and 
prevented Jlic niaich of the great ar- 
my frdm Moscow to Petersbur^h. 

But we arc speaking from the do- 
cuments transmitted by the Rqjssians, 
and, after all, the defeat of the King 
of Naples may not have been attended 
with such fatal consequences to the 
army as has been imagined. The 
genius of Bfqnaparte may have dis- 
covered resources, with which, at this 
distance from the scene of action, we 
must be unacquainted. Surrounded 
as he is by barbai lans, he may still 
shew to the w'orld what can be pro- 
duced by order and discipline. The 
ten thousand Greeks marched thro’ 
a rfiKire inhospitable country, and we 
may still see the hero pioiidly pre- 
ennneni in his enterprise. One sur- 
mise, however, is not more impro- 
bable than many that have been made 
relative to him, namely, that tom to 
pieces by the discomfiture of hi** ar- 
mies, and defeat of bis plans, iiis mind 
became distracted, and lie was reduced 
to that slqtevshich prognostics have 
already been given, that lendered him 
totally incapable of being at the head 
of his army. 

To add to the exultation of the 
enemies of France, another scene of 
mortification has been presented to 
the gr«at hero, which, however, was 
displayed too soon to produce its ef- 
fect. Had it been delayed till the 
reverses in Russia were known, it 
might have been fatal to the govern- 
ment established at Paric<; A con- 
spiracy has been effected, the extent 


wliose ramifications is not known ; 
but it has been said that some com- 
motions in Hesse Cassel were con* 
nected with it, and that in Italy were 
many favourers of it. Be that as it 
may, the plot in the capital fell to the 
ground, without any other effect than 
ilint of shewing the great power of 
the sovereign, and the admirable art 
WMth which his government is cement- 
ed. Tliree generals w'erc at the head 
of the scheme; which was to be 
brought about by the military, among 
whom will never be wanting, in a go- 
vernment that depends upon them, 
hands to execute and heads to con- 
trive schemes for their ow'u aggran- 
i.dizcment. These generals bad so laid 
their plan, that they got possession of 
several parts of the town, and of tlie 
high oliicers even of administration, 
before they were discovered ; but the 
activity of the police was such, that 
in an instant a superior power was 
collected, the military who had been 
deceived acknowledged their error, 
and the chiefs of the conspiracy were 
taken into custody. Their execution 
soon followed, and the government 
went on as usual, strengthened rather 
than injured by this impotent attack. 

The grounds of this conspiracy are 
not snjgaciently known. The leaders 
are said to be of the Jacobin party ; 
but this may be only the colour ca‘»t 
iipcAt the transaction by those who 
have subdued theiif. It is difficult, 
indeed, to discover upon what chance 
of success a parly could be formed. — 
Who would be for the restoration of 
the Bcmrboiw, which involved in it 
the restcrnlion of a miserable noblesse, 
an antiquated clergy, a deplorable sys- 
tem of laws ? WHio could be for the 
Jacobin parly, that might have pro- 
duced another reign of liorror, another 
Robespierre ? Monstrous as may ap- 
pear llie government of Bonaparte, it 
isjar superior to its prcdcce.stbor ; and 
in point ofglory, the great theme of 
the^Frcnchmeii, it surpasses that of 
any preceding age. We do not see 
any hopes for a successful conspiracy 
against the imperial greatness of the 
mighty tonqueror, though petty plots 
iiiav he conceived and hatclr^d by tire 
little minds that remain attached to 
the Bourbons, and have influence in 
the secondary councils of nations. 

From plots at Paris, and the diffi- 
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cultiea of the French Etnperor in 
Russia, we turn our eyes to Spain ; 
and there, whatever might have been 
our exultation on the retreat of Bona- 
parte, our spirits are lowered by the 
situation of the gallant Wellington. 
On this we know not how to speak. 
The conqueror at the battle of Sala- 
manca is, by his last dispatches before 
us, retrograding from the Fiench 
army, of whom, in one day’s retreat, 
he had a full sight, and from the as- 
pect of it, the lion thought it unad- 
viseable to grasp at its piey. We may 
easily conceive the mortification of our 
general and his followers j but not so 
easily the reason why he should have^ 
lost so much time at Burgos, and so 
permitted the beaten army to recruit, 
and to comedown upon him with an 
overpowering force. 

I’lie facts seem to be these :—r After 
the battle of Salamanca, the French 
retreated in the utmost confusion to 
the north of Spain. The news of their 
defeat was soon spread over the Pe- 
ninsula, and dismay filled the French 
armies and annihilated all their plans. 
The intrusive king wandered from 
his capital, and the siege of Cadiz was 
raised; and all was in confusion. — 
Lord Wellington left the pursuit of 
the shattered remains of the Northern 
army to lake Madrid, and, on his re- 
turn, was stopped by a castle at.Biif- 
gos, where heh^^t as many men nearly 
as the garrison contained. This was 
a great respite for the nortliern army, 
which was recruited not only by the 
troops in garrison in iho^e quarters, 
but by the accession of fresh levies 
from France. As soon as they could 
be esteemed again an army, they 
marched to the relief of Burgos, and 
our commander found it expedient to 
q ii.t the country. The brave defender 
of the castle was carried into the city 
in tiinrnph, with all the entliusijsm 
of which the French are so suscep- 
tible; and they moved forward in 
pursuit of those hy whom tlie^ had 
lately been so completely beaten. 

The motions of the northern army 
were accompanied by sirndar move- 
ments ,in the south on the part of 
Soult and Suchet. Madrid was aban- 
doned by the British and German 
troops after the destruction of the 
fortification.s in the Buen Retiro, and 
"WS boon occupied by the French 5 


and thus one fruit of th^ battle of Sa- 
lamanca was lost. The recapture of 
Madrid was of no great cqpsequence in 
a military point of view. The place is 
not capable of defence, and will al- 
ways fall to the superior army in its 
neighibourhood. But the return of fhe 
French to Madritl was, in other re- 
spects, very injurious to the common 
cause. The confidence in spited by 
the victory at Salamanca had raised 
the hopes of the prostrate party ; and 
on taking possession of the sovereigtt 
authority, under the Cortez, it may 
justly be apprehended, that they 
would not exercise it with much re- 
gard to the feelings of those who 
might be considered as rebels. Thig 
would naturally impel many to shew 
that they did not deserve that name; 
and thus, nn the return of the stig- 
matised party to their forfher* power, 
they would not only have great rea- 
son to triumph, but they would pos- 
sess rtie means of annoying «ll their 
opponents. Tliey would exclaim on 
the weakness of confiding to Briii.sh 
.support ; and the intrusive king would 
have the opportunity ftf maiwfesling 
an ostentaiions comp*assion over lul 
misled subjects. 

But the return of the intrusive king 
to his capital was not the only evQ 
result of the retreat from Burgos.— 
The English armies called in to rejoin 
Lord Wellington, left the country 
open for the southern armies to, ad- 
vance ; and thus, however powerful 
Lord Wellington may be made by the 
addition of new troops, he will hardly 
be .strong enough to turn upon bis 
pursuers, lest even the gain of a vic- 
tory should expose him too much to 
a .still more po\^erful army. All we 
can hope for is, that our gallant com# 
mander may regain, with little losfit, 
his po-^t in Portugal; fh(?ngh it must 
be a dreadful mortification to him to 
leave Spain again under the controul 
of the French, and the more so, if, by 
any neglect in this counfiy, he has 
been crippled in his means, and his 
former achievements rendered ^use- 
less. It is evident, however, that 
there must be something fatally wrong 
in the alfairs of Spain, o» we paubt 
labour uqder a great deception wqlli 
respect that countiy. If the Cortez 
bacl possessed its confidence, surely, 
when the Frencfi were in such con- 
3 G 2 
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fusion, a greater advantage 
have bisen taken of the victory at S-i- 
lanianca. But y^e miut suspend our 
judgment, tilTwe possess belter ,ma* 
tciiais for forming it. 

In Sicily a complete revolution 
see^ts to have been effected, ^and 
equal to our own in l6'SS. The con^ 
stitution of England is frequently re- 
ferred to, and taken as a model. The 
government is vested ip a king, lords, 
apd commons, of whom the latter 
hpve the sole ppwer of beginning a 
money bill, which the other branches 
must reject or receive, but cannot 
modify. The judiciary power is se- 
parate from the others, the judges be- 
ijng removeable by application from 
the commons, anil sentence of the 
the lords. I’he king may coitvoke, 
prorogue, or dissolve parliament, hut 
must pcjDVflke it every year. The 
subject is to be punished and taxed 
only according to the laws, hxed on 
by the three estates. The feudml sys- 
tem is abolished in all its branches j 
but the religicm called the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman, is established, 
to the < 5 ^clusion of every other. We 
are the most surprised at the last 
clause, foi as the revolution evidently 
was effected under the auspice of a 
Protestant power, we are not a little 
m.)i tided, that some advantage was 
not given in the change to religious 
liberty, which is of far more conse- 
quence than civil liberty, and which 
u'itl gradually pioduce it. Sicilv, 
Jiowever, which nas, for many centu-* 
ries, been one of the worst governed 
countries in the world, may now 
.emerge from its barbarous and de- 
graded .state ; and this is one. of the 
fruits of the French revolution, with- 
out which no amelioration ia the state 
of any country would probably have 
been produced. When the miseries 
of the present conflict are over, even 
Kussia may begin to feel that man 
was not born to be the tyiant or the 
slave of man > but the anticipation of 
future benefits may for a moment be- 
guile the horrors which the contem- 
plation of the vices now in fermenta- 
tion, must excite in every well-regu- 
lated mind. We hope fhat Sicily 
, may act better than the country from 
"which it has taken the model for go- 
vernment ; that it may h*^Ve a true 
representation of the people, and per- 


sons of honour aa representatives, 
who detest a brioe, whether given by 
the minister of the day to secure a 
vote* or by a enndidate^to corrupt th^ 
morals of the people. 

The war with the United States 
has not presented any thing of great 
importance. Ships are captured on 
both sides, but on land a cessation 
seems to have taken place of active 
warfare' The Americans, laugh t by 
late experience, are afraid of advanc- 
ing into the Canadas, but there .seems 
not to be a disposition, or there may 
not be btiengih enough on our part 
to make an inroad into their pro- 
vinces. The Jess of blood spilt in this 
flianuer the better, a reconciliation 
will be easier; for of all the wars that 
have been undertaken among.st men, 
this seems to be one of the most fool- 
ish and absurd, one that might with 
great ease have been avoided, aiirl one 
by which neither party can expect 
any benefit. One scheme is rumour- 
ed to be on foot, and for which the 
American ambassador to the French, 
has lelt Pans foi an interview with the 
emperor. This is to negociate with 
him for some ships of the line, of 
which the French have many lying 
u.selessly in their ports, and these are, 
if propttr use be made, to be man- 
ned by Amencan .sailors, and to con- 
Urst with us for, at least, the .sove- 
reignty in their ovvn^ seas. The idea 
is by no means extravagant; and 
though eventually we might become 
masters of the.se ships, the injury 
must be considerable^ to ourselves. 
A greater force must be employed 
than would be necessary merely for 
the French war, and this against those 
who ought, a.s they aie nearly .so, to 
be dearly allied to ns. We are de- 
scended from the same common 
stock, speak the same language, and 
have a great community ot inter- 
e.sP; with whomsoever the fault lies 
in this wretched war, great i.shis re- 
sponsibility before God and man. 

'Domestic politics afford but little 
interest, though on one point we 
have a gjeat cause for satisfaction ; in 
the quiet state of the northern 
counties, where the lower class 
of manufacturers, whether made sen* 
sibJe of their errors by a better judg- 
ment, or constrainea by force, no 
Jouger disturb the public peace by 
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their tumultuous and violent proceed* nor East India Company could* wc 
ing«. To the original cause of tlieni, apprehend, find a man wtfer suited 
ti)e improvement of their machinery* to the high oiHce, and we shall be 
they are cunttnuady liable ; and as glad to hear that thePrfnce more 
these counties owe their importance quentJy exercises his judgment in this 
to the advantages they possess in giv- manner. 

ing full scope for every improvement, ''Jfl'e latter end of the month jvas 
they are more ifiexousable in aiming employed in swearing in the mem- 
ac preventing it. Whether they win hers for the new parliament, and re- 
or no, improvements will go on, and electing the former speaker; and the 
it is their interest to seize the first ad- parties are busily engaged in counting 
vantages from them. The pressure their strength. Events are likely to 
of the times, the convulsed state of make a deep impression upon them ; 
their neighbourhoods, the horrors of but the Catholics, it is said, have lost 
war, though at so great a distance by the change, aud as to the reform 
from thein, have produced also an- of parliament, that i.s 'a subject com- 
other eftc'ct on some of these conn- pleteJy to be scc^iited. Sir Francis 
ties, which have expressed their senft- iinniett remains fixed to his purpose, 
ments in a petition, to be presented and whether snpporte,d or not will do 
to parliament, for nr'ace. Their oh- his duty as a representative, standing 
jecM Is good, and tneir religious and in a nobler attitude than that of the 
moral a? gLiments bei ter than their po- innjonly aiounci him. fde the re- 
litiral. Jt is an indelible disgrace to presentative of'a city, and speaks the 
the pait of’ the earth covered by w'hat language o(‘ honour and freedom, 
are eillcd Christian nations, that From the advocates of the J)orough- 
twenty years tune been spent by moiigering oligarchy we shall have 
them 111 the filthy and odious habit of the usual arguments, that this is not 
niassacreiiigcac'h othei. With whom the time, and that our constitution is 
the bhme lies, il is not so easy to the best intheworhlfmean^ngwith- 
inake I he guilty parties sensible, as it is in, themselves, that* conslitiilion of 
certainly difiieult to rlcai any ot them boroughs, by whith ilu y arc able to 
from some share in the crime. I'wen- set at nought all the advantages we 
ty year*? spent in war! ojaI this hv rjiight to derive fioin the real excel - 
nations who hear read in their lenre of our cnnstiluiion. 
churches d uly, precepts to hne And d’hc Anti-Cai holies have been in 
forgive tlieir jnemics ! WcllhatJi the motion in seveial places, but particu- 
prophot said of so wicked a race; — larly in the fvvo Univeisities, where 
Ye appioach unto God with your lips, they have had decided majorities in 
but your hearts are far from him. flieir /Hvour, at Oxford much greater 
The higher circles have had much than at Cambridge, and in boih the 
tittle tattle among them on the ap- advocates for extending liberality and 
pointment of .1 governor- general to liberty of conscience, uereconsider- 
IndiH, winch IS said to be an act of the able in number anti talents. The 
Princa himself, without siitiicien< de- nation at large has, however, felt 
forence to his ministry, that is, to his little from this dispute. Jt now un- 
servants. "J'he nation, however, ap* derstands better wdiat the two sect# 
proves the choice, and in the Earl aie, tlje Catholic and the Church of 
Moira ('ontemplates a man, who will Jingland; and as they both agree in 
not hazard the possession of a cdlinfry damning every body who is not of the 
for the roil of a turban, the cut of a same opinion with themselve?, the 
whisker, or the colour of a faoe. The discussion of the present dispute be- 
wealtb of India is now' flowing in its tween them, will do good to both 
natural, channel. As in other cases, parties, and perhaps leacTthe majority 
what is gotten by the toil ,of the mer* of the nation, in a very short time, to 
chant flow's into the reservoirs ot the let neither | 5 ossess any other argu- 
pcerage, to make up for the neccs- ment than that of reason and th# 
sary outgoings of that order. But scriptures. » 

be that as it may* neither ministiy 
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agriculture. 

OFiQUEL to the Address from R. 
LJ Worthington, M.D- to the Prac- 
tical Farmers of Great Biitain. 2 .Gd. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Fiend’s Evening Amiiscmont^,,or 
the Beauty of the Heavens displayed, 
for the Year lftl3. l2ino. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the *late P. Melville, 
Esq. 8 VO. I Os. 6d. 

Clarke’s Life of Karl Wellington. 
8vo. li^s. 6J. 

DRAMA. 

Comedies pf Aiistopbanc':, trans- 
lated into English ; vvithNotc.s. 8vo. 
12 $. 

GEOGRAPHY. ^ 

Picquo'Fs Elements of Universal 
Geography, ancient and modern. — 
121110 . 6s. 

HISl ORY. 

The Annual ft^*gister, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature 
for the Year 1811. 8vo. l6.s, 

Malcolm’s Sketch of the Sikhv, a 
singular Nation, who inhabit the Pro- 
vin( es of the Penjah, situated between 
the Rivers Jumna and Indus. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

, law. 

Hodgson’s full and authentic Report 
of the Trial of Sinimonds, Winter, 
and others, for Stealing on the ilivei 
Thames. 

Brodie’s Reply to the Calumnies 
and Misrepiesenlations contained in 
a Charge, delivered to the Grand 
Jury at Madras, Jan. 18, 1811, by Sir 
F, Macnagliioii, Knt, 4s. 

Dellr^n’s Account of the Inquisition 
at Goa. 8vo. 6s. 

Adarnw*!, Treatise on (he Principlejs 
and Pfiictrce o'f the Action of Eject- 
ment. Svo. lOs.Gd. 

Bell’s Treatise on the Elertion 
Laws, as they relate to the Represen- 
tation of Scotland in the Paihament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and li eland. 4to. 2l. 5s. 

mathematics 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical 
Com pun ion for the year 1813; con- 


taining Answers to the last Year’s 
Enigmas, &c.'&c. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Marden's Account t»f a Cubc of Re* 
coverv, after aij extraordinary Acci- 
dent, by which the Shaft of a Chaise 
had been foiced through the Throat. 
3s. 6d. 

Hunter’s Ticatise on the Blood. In- 
flammation, and Gun-shot Wounds. 
2 tols. 8 VO. 24s. 

Bailiie’s Engiavings, to illustrate 
his Morbid Anatomy of the Human 
Body. imp. 4to. 8l. 8s. 

A Grammar of Medicine: being a 
popular and familiar Iniroduction to 
the Study of that Science. 18mo. Gs. 

Mr^CEl.T. ANEOUS. 

A Week of Instruction ami Aiiuisc- 
inenl, or Mis. Harley’s Birth-day Pre- 
.si’iit to liei Daughtei . 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sandham’s ’F ravels of St. Paul; in 
Letteis, supposed to be written hom 
a Mother to her Daughter. 18ino. 
2s. 6d. 

Asialic«Rcscarches, or Tran.sactions 
of the Society instituted in Bengal 
VoL fij 8vo. 18s. — or 4to. 21.28. 

An Essay on the Miqd, and its mo* 
ral Education. 12ino. 4s. 

Panton’s Dissertation on that Por- 
tion of Scottish History, termed the 
Cowry Conspiiacy. 8\o. .5s. 

A Key to the “ Delicate Investiga- 
tion or, a Recipe foi all our National 
Calamities. By Esciilajuus. Is. 

The Marleian jMiscclianv, Vol. TX. 
(being the fiist supplemental Volume) 
loyal 41 o. 4b 4«. 

Morribon’s Hoi a: Sinic.c: Transla- 
tions fiom the Popular Literature of 
the ?^hi nese. 8vo. .3s. 

The,Spiiitof the British Essayists, 
comprising the most valuable Papers 
on Life and Manneis. 4 vols. 12mo. 

20i.. 

HallidayN present State of Portugal, 
and of the Portuguese Army.* 8vo. 
12s. 

The Adventures of a Dramatist on a 
Journey to the London Managers, 
vols, 121 j10. 12^^. 
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Bouill}’s Conscila a ma Fille, ou 
Nouveau ’c Contes. l‘2ino. C*;. 

A String of Butish Pearls: a moral 
Tale. Svols.'fc. 1‘2^. 

The Er^annincr examined, by Can- 
didus, in Two Letteis. iis. 

The Ca-e of T. (Maik, M,D. illus- 
trated by a Uefcrence to (be Conduct 
nf the ilon, F. Norrb, Tate (ioveiiior 
of the Island of (T vlon. 

Ali;einoii Sidue>'b Adc^licss to the 
People of the Uuned Kingdom. 3s. 

Novni.s. 

Plum pi re’s Mi story td* Myself and 
iny Friend. 4 \oN. iiSs. 

Madame Monlolieirb llecueil de 
Nouvelleb. S vols. • 

StcjiMcs of the I'our Nations. 5 vols. 
•7s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
LCONOM Y. 

Canning’s Speeches, delivered on 
public Occasions duiiii^ the Election 
at Liverpool. t2s. (Jd. 

Sandci son’s Appeal to the Impeiial 
Parliament, upon tlie Claims of the 
ceded Colony of 'I’linidad to be go- 
verned by a Legislatuic and Judica- 
ture. 

Tbc Letters of Vetus, Part IF. ; be- 
ing those that were pul)lished between 
July Ut and Nov. lOih, with a 

Preface and Notes. Svo. .^s. 

JUNIUS; including IvCttersJjy fhe 
f^ame Wiitei under other ^- ignalures, 
now first collected. To which aie 
added, his confidcnlial <'oiH>pon- 
dencQ with Mr. VVMkcs, and his pri- 
vate Letters address d U) Mi. II. S. 
Wood fall. 3 v<jU. Svo. 2l. — or 
royal 8 vg. Sl. 3s'. 

POCTRY. 

The Cenuiue Pcjoctcd Addresses, 
presented to the (.’ommUtce of Ma- 
nagement foi Diui v-IaneTheatre, 6s. 

'Pile Battles of Salamanca and Bar- 
rosa, with other Poems. Is. ^ 

''I’hc Ocuth of Bonaparte, or One 
Pound fine. Is. ^ 

The Slate Doctors, or a Tale of the 
Times, js. This and the two pieced- 
ing ase hy the same Author. 

Southey’s Omniana. S vbls. Isis. 

iinuciON. 

Four Sermons, delivered in St. An- 
drew’s Chapel, Bantf. By the Rev. J. 
Milne, A. M. is. 6d. 


PI umpire’s Sermon before the Uni- 
veisity of ('Cambridge, Nov. 8. Is. 

The Bishop of St. David's Letter to 
the ( lergy of the Diocese of St. Da- 
vid’s. 2s, 

Tiist’s Sermon at St. Mary’s Church, 
Tiuro, Aug. 21. 2s. 

The Eirois fef Universalism, or the 
Doctrine of the Non-elernity of fu^ 
tine Punishments contrary to Sciip- 
ture, and dangerous to Society. Is 6d. 

Flolden’s Sermon, preached at Nor- 
thiam, Oct. SO. 6d. 

Cumberland’s few plain Reasons 
why wc should believe in (’luist, and 
adhere to his Religion. 12mo. 2s«6d. 

Leigh’s Visilatrtm Sermon, preach- 
ed at ilie A' cliJeacunry of Stafford^ 
June 2.;. Is. 

Franck's (iulde to the Heading and 
.Study of the Sciipture^i; translated 
from the l^atiir with NTJtcst, By W. 
Jarjues. Svo. 8s. 

’I’lu iiston’s England safe and trium- 
phagt, or Reseat ches into .the Pro- 
phecies. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

A new Diicclory for Nonconformist 
Churches. Svo. 5s, 

Scott’s Sein.ou, at Uie King’s Cha- 
pel, Dock-yard, Portsmouth, Oct. 23. 
Is. 6d. 

The Pulpit, or a P>iographicaI and 
I.itciaiy Account of eminent popular 
Pieachcis. Vol. II. Svo. lOs.GJ, 

Nine Scinions, preached in the 
Vearb 17 IS- 11), bv the late J. Watts, 
D.D ; with a Preface, bv J. P. Smith, 
D.l). 8 VO. Os. 

'I’he P.ircnt’s (’hrislmas-Box, and 
New Veai's (xift; containing the va- 
lions Predictions of ihc Prophets; 
and pioviijg, by the Conduct and 
At lions of tlicPatriaichs, the promisted 
Messiah in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
Is. piinted on fine wove paper, for 
the pocket. 

A Spiiitual and most Preciouse 
Pcrie, teachynge all Men to Love and 
Imhiace the Crosse, as a most swete 
and neces^arye thyngc, with Preface. 
&L. By Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
uncle lo King Edward VI., first 
printed in l.'iriO, now repiinted with a, 
new histniiral and biographical pre- 
face, pi ice .5s. A very few copies on 
large paper, at 10s, 6d. 

A Sermon preached in York Min- 
ster, on •the Anniversary of his Ma- 
jesty’s Accession lo theThrone, by ib« 
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Rev. J. RicharHson, A. M. late of very of Gooch and Merchandise. 8vo. 
Queen’s College^ Oxford, and one of 18i>. 

the Vicars Choral of the Cathedral, voyages and TKAVELs. 

IS. 

THADK ANtr COMMERCE. Lichtenstein’s Travels in Southern 

Sn^lh'^ Piactice of the Customs, in Africa, tiiiring the Years 1803, 4, d, 
the Entry, Examination, and Dfii- and 6. 4to. '.^s. 


HISTORICAL 

GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 

DISPATCH ICS FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 

T he Gazette of Tuesday, Oct. 37, 
contains a diipatch from the 
Marquis of VVeIIiih;tf)n, dated Villa 
Toro, Oct. 1 1, of which the following 
is an c.xliuct: 

The enemy have made two sor- 
ties on ithc head of the sap, between 
theexteiior and intciior lines of the 
castle of Bui}>os, in both of which 
they matf I lally injured our works* and 
v;e sufi'c red some loss. Jn the last, at 
three in the morning <'t the 8th, wc 
Jiad the misfortune to lose the Hon. 
Major Cocks, ,01 the who was 

field othcer of t‘!ie trenches, and was 
killed in the act of lallying the tioops 
who had been diiven in. I have fie> 
qiueutly bad occasion to diaw your 
lordship’s attention to the conductor 
Major Cocks, and in one instance 
very recently, in the attack of the 
horn-work of the castle of Buigos; 
and* I consider his loss as one of the 
greatest impoitaricc to this army and 
to his Majesty’s service. Notwith- 
standing the etfoits of tlie enemy, our 
troops are established within about 
100 yards of the enemy’s intei ior line, 
which we have it in our power to as- 
sault; and wc have ejected a good 
bleach in another part of the ^lame 
line, .and wur troops aie established 
close to the bicjch. We are canyiiig 
on our works under-ground, and 1 
hope that 1 shall have another mine 
in readiness in a day or two. The 
enemy have not made any inoveinent 
to interrupt our operations} they are 
still upon the Ebro. 

** By the accounts which 1 have 
fiom Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rowland Hill of 
the 7th in.sc. it apfiears that Marshal 
Soult joined Joseph Bonaparte on the 
frontier of Valencia and Murcia on 
the 29th ^ieptembqr- A detachment 
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of Marshal Soiilt’s army occupied Al- 
bacetc on (he Sd inst. and a small flc- 
tachnient of cavalry was as far forward 
as Minaya on thcGih inst. 

** I have not yet heard of General 
Ballasteros having passtd the Siena 
Moreua, or at all of his movcmcnls 
since the 17th of Sept, when hr enter- 
ed (ficnadaj nor have I heaid from 
Majoi-Gcn. Cooke, since he icctived 
iny directions for the tnovcmciit of 
(he (loops undcM his cominund. I liave 
reports, however, that the tioops 
marched from Sevile on the 28tli of 
September,” 

Tlie loss sustained in (hi-) affair, of 
the Biitish and Portui;€sc atijiy, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, aniouiu- 

ed to 437. 

Befrcat of the British Army, 

On Wednesday, Nov. 18, was pub- 
liiibed a Supplement to the I'ucsday’s 
Gazette, containing further dispatche^ 
from the Marquis of ^Wellington, of 
which the following arc extracts : — 

Cabccon, 26fh Oct, 1012. 

I have been so much occupied’ by 
the movement and operations of the 
army ^illce the 1 8th instaiTt,. that 1 
Ikuc not been able to write to your 
lordship. 

The operations of the castle of Bur- 
gos continued nearly in the .state in 
which they were when I addressed 
your Lordship on the lltli instant, 
lijilhe 18ih. Having at that time re- 
ceived a supply of musket amniuni- 
tion 'from Saniandcr, and having, 
while waiting for that necessary ar- 
ticle, completed a mine under tho 
church of St. Roman, which stood in 
ao outwork of the second liuf, I de- 
termined that tlie bleach which we 
bad ejected in the second line should 
be stormed on that evening, at the 
moment this mine should explode, 
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yind that at tlia same time the line 
fthoulcl be attacked bv escalade. 

The mine succeeded* and Licute- 
nant-Ceionel Browne lodged a parly 
of the 9th Cacadores* and a detach- 
ment of Spanish troops of the regi- 
ment of Asturias in the outwoik. A 
detachment of the King's German 
Leuiou, under Major Wnrmb, car- 
ried the breach, and a detachment of 
the Guards succeeded in cscalading 
the line; but the enemy brought such 
a fire upon these two detachments, 
from the third line, and the body of 
the castle itself, and they were at' 
tacked by numbers so superior, before 
they could receive the support allotted 
to them, that they were obliged tft 
retire, sutTering considerable Joss. 
Major Wunnb was unfortunately 
killed. 

It is impossible to represent in ade- 
quate terms rny sense of the conduct 
of the Guards and German Legion 
upon this occasion j and I am quite 
satisfied, that if it, had been possible 
to maintain the posts which they had 
gained with so much gallantry, these 
troops would have maintained them. 
Some of the men stormed even the 
third line, and one was killed in one 
of the embrasures of that line; and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing, that if 1 
could breach (he wall of the Castle we 
should carry the place. 

Another mine was commenced un< 
der the seconc^ line from the church 
of St. Roman, of which \vc remained 
in possession. 

IMie cDCJiiy had on the 13th moved 
.forward a considerable body of infan- 
try, and six squadrons of cavalry from 
Bcivjesca to reconuoilre our outposts 
at Monasterio. Tlicy attacked the 
piquet at the bridge in front of that 
town, but were repulsed by the tiie of 
a detachment of the infantry of the 
Brunswick legion. in this afifair 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
who commanded at Monasterio, was 
woundedj bat not severely, and I hope 
} shall soon again have the benei$t of 
his assistance. 

I had long heard reports of (he ene- 
my's inientioo to advance for the re- 
lief of ihecastk of Burgos ‘with the 
army of Portugal, reinforced by troops 
recently arrived front France, and 
witK tliat part of the army of the 
North which was disposable; and they 
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did advance in consideraUo force 
against the post at Momu»terio oji the 
evening on the 1 8th. subtdterf 

of the Brunswick Legioii, who coiOr 
manded a piquet in St. OUlla, diso- 
beyed Lis orders in remaining in th^ 
village upon the approach of thq ene^ 
my, and he was faken with his piquet. 
— ^The enemy consequently outaintd 
possession of the heights which conp'* 
mand the town of Monasterio, ajuil 
our out- post was obliged to retire on 
the morning of the 19th tp the Burgos 
side of the town. 

1 assembled the troops, excepting 
those necessary for carrying on thp 
opeiations of the stege, as soon as it 
appeared by the enemy’s movemeot 
of the 18th, that they entertained se- 
rious intentions of eudcavoiiPfng tP 
raise it, and placed the allied army op 
the heights, having theic right gt 
Jbeas, on the ArUn^on, the centrt at 
Hio Vena and Magaiadus. and the left 
at Paljacio. The enemy's army like- 
wise assembled in the neighbourliood 
of Monasterio. They moved forward 
on the evening of the ^th with about 

10.000 men to drive in opr oiit*post at 
Quintana Palla, and.Ulmos. The 
former withdrew by older, but the 
latter was maintained with great spirit 
by the Chasseurs Britanniqufs. See- 
ing a fair opportunity of striking a 
blow upon the enemy, I requested 
Lieut, Geti.SirEdward Paget to move 
with the 1st and .^th divisions uppn 
the enemy's right dank, which inoxe- 
ment having been well executed, drove 
them back upon Monasterio, and our 
posts were replaced in Quintana Paila. 

On the morning of theStsU I re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Rowland Hill, 
of the 17th, in which he acquainted 
me of the enemy’s intention to move 
towards the Tagus, which vai already 
fordable by individuals in many places, 
and wai likely to become* «p by an 
army. 

The castle of Chinchilla had upr- 
rendered on the 9th instant.. The 
enemy's force in Valencia waa sup- 
posed to amount to not less than 

70.000 men, a very large proppriipR 
of which, it was expectedi would be 
disposable for service out of that king- 
dom. 

J bad desired Licut.-Gen. Bir Ro- 
land Hill to retire from bis position 
pn the Tagus, if heahoiddfiuddaat he 
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could not maintain himself in it with 
advahtase; and it was necessary that 
I should fteir him, in order that the 
corps under my command might not 
be insulated, in consequence of the 
movements which he should find liim- 
self under the necessity of making; 1 
therefore raised the siege of Burgos 
on the night of the 20th, and moved 
the whole army back towards the 
Douro. 

I felt severely tlie sacrifice I was 
thereby obliged to make. Your Lord* 
ship is aware that I was never very san- 
puine in my expectations of success 
in the siege of Burgos, notwithstand- 
ing that 1 considered success was at- 
tainable, even with the means in iny 
power, within a reasonably limited 
period. If the attack made on the 
first line on the 29d or the 29tli had 
succeeded; 1 believe we should have 
taken the place, notwithstanding the 
ability with which the Governor con- 
ducted the defence, and the ga'Iantiy 
with which it was excculod by the 
arrison. Our means were limited; 
ut it appeared to me, that if we 
should succeed, the advantage to the 
cause would ,>be great, and the final 
success of the campaign would have 
been certain. 

I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct of the officers and 
troops during the siege of Burgos, 
particularly with the brigade of 
Guards. 

c During the latter part of the siege 
the weather was very unfavourable, 

' and the troops suffered mucli from 
the rain. The officers at the head of 
the artillery and engineer depart- 
ments, Lieutenant-Colonel Robe, and 
' Lieut.-Col, Burgoyne, and Lieut- 
Col. Dickson, who commands the re- 
serve artillery, rendered me every 
assistance; and the failure of success 
is not to*be attributed to them. By 
their activity we carried off every 
thing in the course of one night, ex- 
cepting the three eighteen-pounders 
destroyed by the enemy’s fire, and the 
eight pieces of cannon which we had 
taken from the enemy on the night of 
the 19th ultimo, in the storm of the 
hornwork. Having sent our cattle to 
meet the equipment expected from 
Santander, we had not the means of 
moving'ihe latter. 

The enemy was not aware of our 


movement, and did not follow us till 
late on the 29d, when ten thous.aDd 
men encamped on this side of Burgos. 

The British army encamped at Ce* 
lada del Caiiiino and Hornilios, with 
the light cavalry at Estepan and Ba- 
niel. We continued our march 
on the following day, the right of the 
army to Torquemada, the left to Cor- 
dovilla,* at which places we crossed 
the Pisuerga. 

The enemy followed our movement 
with their whole army. Our rear- 
guard consisted of two light battalions 
of the German Legion, under Col, 
Halkett, and of Major-Gen. Anson's 
brigade of cavalry; and Majoi-Gen. 
Bock’s brigade was halted at the Ven- 
ta del Pozo to give them support ; the 
whole under the command of Lient.- 
Gencral Sir Stapleton Cotton. Don 
Julian Sandies marched on the left 
of Arlanzon ; and the party of Gueril- 
las heietofore commanded by the late 
Maitincz, on the hills on the left of 
our rear-guard. 

Major-Gcn. Anson’s brigade charg- 
ed twice with great success, in front 
of Cclada del Camino, and the enemy 
was detained above three hours by the 
troops under Lieutenant-Gen. Sir S. 
Cotton, in the passage of the Horma- 
za, in front of that village. 

Thc*rcar-guard continued to fall 
back in the best order, till the Gue- 
rilbic on the left having been driven 
in, they rode towardsvthe flank of the 
jcar-giiard of Major-General Anson’s 
biigade, and four or five squadrons of 
the enemy mixed with thei.*. These 
were mistaken for Spaniards, mid 
they fell upon the flank rear of our 
troops. We sustained some loss, and 
Lieut.-Col. Pelly, of the Iflth dra- 
goons, having had his horse shot, was 
taken prisoner, 

'J'he delay occasioned by this mis- 
fortune, enabled the enemy, to bting 
up a very superior body of cavalry, 
w<)ich was charged by Major-General 
Bock’s and Major-CJeiWial Anson’s 
brigades, near the Venta del Pozo, 
but unsuccessfully, and our rear- 
guard was hardly pressed. The ene- 
my made their charges upon the two 
light battalions of the King’s German 
Legion, formed in squares, but were 
always repulsed with considerable loss 
by the steadiness of these two batta- 
lions. They suffered no loss, and I 
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caonot sufficiently applaud their con- 
duct and that of CoJ. Halkett^ who 
commanded them. 

The exertions and conduct' of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir S, Cotton, and of 
the officers and staff attached to him, 
throughout this day, were highly me- 
ritorious, and although^ the charge 
made by the cavalry was not success- 
ful, I had the satisfaction of observing 
great steadiness in their movements. 
Mator Ball’s troop of horse aitillci^*, 
under Major Downman and Captain 
Ramsay, distinguished themselves. 

The army continued its march on 
the 94th, and took up Its ground on 
the Carrion, with its right at Uue- 
nas, and its left at Villa Muriel, anti 
the 1st battalion First Guards, joined 
us from Corunna. 

J halted here on tlie 9r)th, and the 
nicm) attacked our left at Villa Mu- 
riel. They were repulsed, liowcvcr, 
by tbc5ih division of infantry, under 
the coniinaiid of Mnjoj -Gencial Os- 
wald, in the ahst^nce of fjeutenant- 
Geneial Leith, on account of indispo- 
>ifion. 

I had directed the battalion of 
the Royals to inarch to l^alcnria, to 
protect tlic destruction of the biidgcs 
over the Can ion at that place, but it 
appears that the enemy assembled in 
such force at that point, thift Lieut.- 
Colonel Campbell tliouglU it neces- 
sary to retire upon Villa ^lu^iel, 
and the eneiiy' passed the Can ion at 
Paleneia. This rendered it necessary 
to ehaui^ our front, and 1 directed 
Majjiw^ecn. Oswald throw hack our 
the Spanisli troops upon the 
heights, and to maintain the Car- 
ri.c'ii vvitli the light of the 5th divi- 
sion. The bridge of Villa Muriel 
was destroyed, but the enemy disco- 
■vered a ford, and petssed over a consi- 
derable body of infantry and cavalry'. 
I made Major-General Pringle and 
Major-General Barnes attack these 
troops under the orders of Major- 
General Oswald; in which attack the 
Spanish troops co-operated, and they 
were driven across the river with coiy 
sidcrable loss. The fire upon the left 
had been very severe throughout the 
dav, from which wc sulfefcd a great 
dcal^and Major-Geucial Don Miguel 
Alava was unfortunately wounded, 
while urging on the Spanish infantry 
in the pursuit of the enemy. 


I broke up tliis morning from the 
Carrion, and marched upon Cabccoti 
del Campo, where I l>ai;e crossed the 
Pisiierga. 

'J’he enemy appear to be moving in 
this direction from Duenas. I 
pos* to halt here to-morrow. 

• CabecmHy Oct. 2, 18-I2. 

Since I wrote to your lordship upoti 
tile 9(Jlh, 1 have had an opportunity 
of seeing the enemy’s whole army, as 
they placed themselves oppositg^o 0S|, 
on the Pisuerga, yesterday. They 
areceitainly in very great strength. 
The nrmy of Portugal has received a 
icinfdrcement of fen thousand men, 
including cavalry, from F'rancej and 
I have reason to believe there are two 
divisions of infantry now with this 
army belonging to the army of ihc 
North. The cavalry of the ^;rmy of 
the North is certainly with thb army 
of Portugal, and they have at least 
five thousand good cavalry. 

No event of importance ha5 occur- 
led since I addressed your lordship on 
the 26th. The enemy formed their 
army in the plain in our front yester- 
day. They have canjfonadcd diffe- 
rent parts of our line without doing 
us any injmv, excepting that Lieut.- 
Coh)iiel Kolie, of the royal artillery, 
\vas wounded severely, but notclange- 
lously, ycsteiday. 

Rueda, Oct. 31, 1812. 

The enemy crossed the Carrion on 
the 2C>th and 27th. and formed tlleir 
aiiiiy on tlic heights near Gijales, on 
the last of those days, opposite our po- 
sition on ihe left of the Pisuciga, and 
their advanced guaid about txNo miles 
in front of their main body, and half 
that distance from Cabecon. 

On the 28th they extended their 
light, and endeavoured to force the 
bridges of Siinancas and#Valladolid, 
the former of wliich was defended by 
Colonel Halkett, with his brigade of 
the 7ih division, and the latter by 
Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dal- 
liousie, with the remainder of the 7th 
division. At length Colonel Halkett 
being hard pressed, blew up the 
bridge. He at the same time detach- 
ed tlic Brunswick Gels’ regiment to 
Torclesillas, towards which quart^ 
the enemy detached troops on the 
cvening»of the 28th. As soon as 1 
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found that this was the case, I thou};ht 
it proper to bfeak up fiom the Pisii- 
erjja and t6^cross the l)ouro, which 
object was effected without difficiiUy 
Jn the instant, by the bridges of 
Puente Doirro and Tudela. 

The bridge of T^rdcsillas wjis de- 
ttrhjed ott the enemy’s approach to 
th^t town, on the evening of the 58th, 
Elid I had sent ordeis to the regiment 
of Brunswick Oels to take post on its 
fuins, in such a manner as to pi event 
the ettemy from repairing the bridge. 
I had^ the mortification, however, of 
ledrning, on the night of the iiQth, 
that this regimciv bad been obliged 
to abandon its post, and as I liad seen 
the 6nemy*s whole army in march to- 
wards Toidesi lias on that evening, it 
was obvious that no time was to be 
lost. I therefore marched the army 
at an early hour ycs.tei day morning to 
their left, and posted the troops on 
the heights between Kueda and Tor- 
desillas, immediatelv op]>osit^, and 
near the biidgc of TordeHllas. Wc 
found thebridge nearly lepniiedonoiir 
arrival, but the enemy Irul made no 
no attempt K) pass it, and they have 
now no large *iisseinhly of troops in 
this neighbourhood. 

I Icai 11 that some of them niarcluMl 
last uight towaids V^alladolid, and 
others lowaidsToio. 

I liave received letters from IJciit.- 
Geneiai Sir Howland Hill, of the 
fpth. 

The Tagus was every where folda- 
ble, and the enemy had passed a small 
body of troops over at Fuente Diienas. 

Sir Howland Hill had collected Ins 
troops on the Jacamah. He was like- 
ly to receive my orders to move upon 
Anvalo on the 59th. 

Rueda, No\}. Sf 1812. 

I take the opportunity of the return 
<jf the messenger Myers, to Corunna, 
(o inform you that the army have con- 
tided in the position in which I placed 
them on the 50th of October; and 
th« ctteiny have made no attempt to 
pass the Douro. The bridge of Tor- 
desHlas is repaired, and they are em- 
ployed in the repair of that Toro. 
Their troops are extended along the 
t)ouro, from the latter place to Valla- 
aotld. 

In the meantime, the troops under 
Lieutenant-General Sir RosvlandHiil 
will arrive this day, and to^uiorrowy on 


the Adaja. The Gerteral receiveil 
my oiders *to break up from his posi* 
tion on the Jacamah, on the S9th» 
and be intended to carry them into 
execution on the inuiningof theSOth. 
lie had intended to destioy the Puen- 
ta Larga, but the mine failed ; and 
the enemy having collected a large 
body of troops between the bridge and 
Aranjue*z, they immediately attacked 
our post ou the bridge, but were re- 
pulsed, with considerable loss, by the 
2d battalion of the 47th regiment, and 
a detachment of the 95th, under the 
conunaiul of Colonel Skerrett. I 
Invc not received the return of our 
loss upon this occasion, but I under- 
stand it is about foity men. No offi- 
cer was touched. Lieut.-General Sir 
Howland Hill mentions, in high icrnis^ 
the coucluctofthe troops. These cir- 
cuinst.'.nccs delayed the march from 
the light of Lieut.-General Sir Row- 
land Hill's position till the evening of 
the Soth, and he has since continued 
it without being at all molested by the 
enemy. 

The building called La China, in 
the Ketiio, and all the guns, stores, 
&:c. which that work contained, 
which had not been carried away, 
wcie dcstioycd before the tioops were 
wiihdi a«vn fiom Madi id. 

The bpanish divisions of Don Car- 
los d’Kspana and Comte de Penne 
Villcmur are with Licut.-Gcn. Sir 
Rowland Hill. 

A small body of the enemy’s troops 
were at Val de Moio on thi.Jist, and 
entered Madi id at ten o’clocic 
nnuning of the 1st inst. 

I have accounts from the North, 
stating that Longa has taken a con- 
voy escorted by SOU men, nearVit- 
toiia. 


Defeat of the French near Moscoxo. 

On Wednesday, the 1 1th inst. a 
Gazette E.xtiaordinary was published, 
containing the following dispatch fiom 
his Ifxcertcncy Gen. Viscount Cath- 
cart, his Majesty’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary at th« 
Court of St. Petei*s burgh, addressed 
to Lord Viscount Castlereagb, one of 
his Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
State 

** St, Petershurghf Oct. 27 y 1812, 
“My Lord, — I have the pleasure 
to acquaint your Lordship that the 
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gum arc now firiiig, and Te Dcum is 
to be sung to-morrow in ibe laihedral, 
fora most brilliant affair on the I8tb 
between the advanced guards of the 
French and Ru«sian armies near Mos- 
cow, id which ihe former, under Mu- 
rat, were defeated with great joss ; and 
for the dclivciahce of Moscow by 
Gen. Winzingerode on (he 22d Oct. 
The bulletin is not yet published, but 
I have the honour to enclose a copy 
of the note 1 have this moment re- 
ceived, by the Fmperor's commaJid. 

** I have also unclosed a translation 
of the official account of the defeat of 
Marshal St. C\r by Count W ittgciw 
stein, and of the storming of Polotsk 
on the 20th October, as also that of 
the le pulse of Maishal Macdonald^ 
corps by General Slcinhoil. LicuL- 
Gcn. (''omit Wittgenstein has been 
promoted to the lank of (U^ncral of 
Cavalry, and Tc J)eum for his victory 
^vas sung yestciday. 

** It afipeais that J'^rince Schwart- 
^lenbcrg has letiicd to the westwaid, 
leaving some corps wbicii base been 
cut ofti that tlie pi ovince of Volbynia 
is entirely cleared of tlic enemy » 
that Admiral Tcbichagoff may proba- 
bly have reached Minsk about or soon 
after the 21 fit October. 

1 have the honour to be, fzc, 
(Signed) C athc 

From these inclosures, it appears, 
that in the batttc of the 18lh ult. be- 
tween (icn^l Kutiisow and Muiat, 
! Vi nee Pooratowsky, who commanded 
thq ^^,»j &»^rps of the French army, was 
killed, and Geneials Joinville, iVIcn- 
cey, and Daru made prisoners. 'J’he 
loss of the Flench cannon was in great 
measure owing to the weather’s being 
uncommonly bad, and the roads so 
cut up, as to be almost impassable. 
The. horses of the French cavaliy, 
from want of forage, and not being 
inured to the cliniate, were feeble, aad 
scarcely fit for service j whilst llie 
Russian horses were in their uyial 
good condition. (jencral Platow, 
with fiftfecn regiments of calvary, had 
been dispatched towards Smolensko, 
to act against Victor. General Count 
Winzingeiode was taken |)ii«oncri 
■with pait of his stalT, by a Fienth de- 
tachment, whilst reconnoitring at a 
•distance from Moscow. 


Domestic DccuattEMCES. 

’ Londons • 

Great S tor During the high 
wind on Tuesday night, (3ct. 27 , k 
lamplkhtcr, named Burke, whi)« 
lighting the bmpd on the east 
Blackfiiara-bridgc, was, by a suddcA 
gust, blown into the river, in presence 
of his son, a child of ten veai^s old,afi4 
before assistance could be procured* 
sunk toiise no more! Part o^he 
loofof a villa at Putney, inhabitea by 
Madame Cbery, was unroofed by (he 
wind: several persons were enveloped 
in the Kiins, but no lives were lost.— 
In town se\ei':il Ini ildings sustained 
material damage. The neighbourhood 
of Downiiig-stieet was gieatly alarm-, 
ed, from its influence on the iininhah 
bited remains of a liousc Ibcre, die 
bricks and tiles of which w'cre fArced 
into the street, to the tenor of die 
passengcis, and the d;tad of the dwel- 
lings ccTntiguous to tJie desolated fa- 
biic.* — About seven o’cbek, the large 
iion pipe affixed on the chimney of 
f\)I. Calvert’s apartment in the IForsc 
Guaicls, was blown do\^n into the 
front of the building i?i W hitehall, 
fortunately doing no injury. rScveial 
other accidents happened of a similar 
de^.ciiption. 

Stuket Robberies. — follow- 
ing cxtiact fnmi Mr. Mainwaring's 
last charge to the (^rand Jury of Mid- 
dlesex, is res |)cct fully submitted («» 
to the cousidmatiou of the Magis- 
tral — “ (Jeutlemeii, another mat- 
ter to w hich I shall call your atten- 
tion, IS, the state in which the metro- 
])olis now is. III regard io struct robbe- 
ries. I'o what cause this increased at- 
tack upon tl'.e comfort an. I security of 
the jmhiic is so he attributed, I shall 
not conjecture , but certainly so the 
fact is, to a very alarming dcjfree. We 
must liojie that it is not from a wilful 
neglect, or relaxation of necessary vi- 
gilance , yet, surely, if tlie existing 
laws wcie pioperly enforced, some 
stop might be put to the daring robbe- 
lics daily and nightly committed. An 
act was ]).isscd in the S2d year »)f his 
jiresent majesty, authoiising the ap- 
prehciuling suspected persons and rc- 
pnfvd thieves, in their perambulations 
about the streets and places of public 
lesort, in <|ucst of their prey, before 
they had the oi>poiliinity of carrying 
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fheir felonious designs info execution. 
It was made at a time when hands of 
robbers asshciatcci in such numbers as 
to set the civil power at defiance; and 
immediately after the passing it had a 
Tcry visil)Ie effect ; many disappe.ircd, 
and many were taJvCU into cuSfodv ; 
much good was done, and many robbe- 
ries pieveiilcdj and I think, tliat if 
that wholesome law was now acted 
upon with vigour and pecseveiancc, it 
wc^ld be found one of the best scfu- 
ritres, provided in the whole code of 
our criminal laws, for the protection 
of our persons from felonious assaults 
and depredations. Manj/ yesrs expe- 
rience and attentive observation satisfy, 
VIC, that no pains ought to be spared to 
give this law its full effect. I am at a 
loss to point out a more effectual 
means of obtaining this most desirable 
object, ‘’riiescvcrities of punishment 
ordained for paiticiilar ciims, act 
very feebly on tiic mi nils of hardened 
ihiects\ the chance of acquittal upon 
trial, arising fioin various ciicum- 
slatices, render the severitv of conse- 
quent punishment of little a;ail. P;e- 
•cention is tiie great desideratum. But 
now, when \Vc meet a gang of thieves 
in tlic streets, as we frequently do in 
mid-day, insultingly staling us in the 
face as they pass, and the jiopulace 
gazing at them with fear and wondei, 
one is pointed out to us as the first 
pickpocket and hustler on the town — 
another as a famous lioiue-hreciker, 
?hal has been <o many times tried and 
always got olV'-aiul so on of others 
accoiding to thcii adroitness in the 
dill'ercnt lines of tlieii jiiofcssion. A 
stranger to these matteis would sup- 
pose that such well know’ii chaiacteis 
must he t/censcd robbers /’’ 

The UecoKier and Coinmcm ^^cr- 
jeant vciy i>iopcrly older all pick- 
pockets *and husticis, of any notoiiety, 
to he irnnsporfed fur life. Wc hope 
in time this v\ ill have a tendency to ic- 
duce their picsent alaiming number. 

ITues. — Oil the 12th mst. about one 
in the inoining, a fiie bioke out at a 
tin-shop in the New’-cut, Lambeth. 
By the active exertions of a gicat 
number of liremen and their engines 
(who pioini»(ly ai lived on the spot) 
aided by a very copious supply of 
water, the desHuctivc clement was 
coufincd to the premise^ in which it 
broke out, leaving a meic .shell. The 
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fire originated in the underground 
premises, occupied as a workshop.— 
ScarceJy was the above liie suppres- 
sed, when the attention of the sur- 
rounding multitude was drawn to a 
vc*ry vivid illumination of the atmos- 
pheic in the direction of Blackfriars- 
biidge, occasioned by another and a 
more serious fire in Newgate-street. 
Thither the firemen made every exer- 
tion to transport their engines; but 
nutwitlistanding every exertion, the 
remises and clothes’ warehouse of 
lessrs. Smith and W light, with their 
contents, were cntiiely consumed. 
AVe are happy to lean, that no lives 
were lost. 

Wcstininsier Club for promoting Par- 
liamentary lieform. 

It i.s intended to return members to 
PailiamciK foi this city, fiec fiom e\- 
pence or personal tioulile to thern,- 
.ind to dcfiay such charges as the 
faithful exeicise of their duty may 
occaMon them. 

Plan. — Any elector may become a 
meinlier, iij>oii pa\njent of not Ics*- 
(han M. at his admibsimi, and not less 
than per week so long as he con- 
tinues a membci'. — No peison, tliicc 
monthb in arrear, is to he con&ideied 
a member; mcmbeis may pay ans 
portion of tlieir subsciiption in ad- 
‘ vancc.— A payment of 20.y. constitutes 
an ‘annual member, — Peisons not elec- 
tors, who desire to yiomole the ob- 
jects of this club, me ^nvited to be- 
come subseribeis. — Pvci\ subscriber, 
and cvci y member at i,is\ 'nn’ssion, 
is to have a copy of these reguiatiotis 
given him. 

Parish Commitlies. — Each of the se- 
ven parislics is to have a coinmiltce of 
three electors, and the liberty of 8t. 
Martin’s- le-(Jrand a committee of two 
electors. — One of tlic members is to 
be the treasurer; he is to leceive the 
<;ash from the secielary and othcis ; he 
must pay it to the general treasurer as 
often as it amountj, to }jl. and the ba- 
ladce at c\ery quarteily meeting.— 
Another member must either act as 
secretaiy, or a pcjson not of the com- 
railtce ^nay bo appointed to that office. 
—The secretary receives the weekly 
conti ibutions of the memfiers, &c. 
whose names and addicsses are to he 
entered in an alphabetical ruled book. 

— The secictary must pay all the nio- 
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ney in his hands to the treasurer every 
time the committee meets, or sooner if 
it amounts to 5/. and the memUers are 
at every meeting to sign his book. — 
The committee must meet on the first 
Monday in every month, and as much 
oftener as they chusc. — Each of the 
committees must transmit <1 monthly 
account of the cash received, the 
name and residence of cvciy member, 
and notice of the removal or with- 
drawing of old members, to the gene- 
ral secretary.— Every member, one 
month in arrear, is to have a printed 
notice sent by the post. — The com- 
mitte may call a meeting of the parish, 
club, as may appear necessary. — It 
must call a meeting of the parish 
club by summons on the second Mon- 
day in June each year;— it must Jay 
the accounts before this meeting; — 
the meeting will then elect six mem- 
bers, thice of whom arc to form the 
new committee, and the other three 
to supply any vacancic'j that may hap- 
pen; they take pi eoedence according 
to the number of hands for each. — All 
books, papcis, cash, &:c. are the pro- 
perty of the existing committee in 
trust for the members of the club. — 
Any one of the paiish committees 
may order the general secietaiy to 
summon the general coinmittcj;. 

The General Conmnttec consists of 
of the mcmbcis of all the parish com-, 
inittecs. — It assembles every thicc 
months, on third Monday in the 
month, andi^ much oftener as it 
deems nece,*^ry. — It appoints a gene- 
jal se9r;^i^y to keep the minutes, the 
acfudlits, the particulars furnished 
by the parish committees, &c — It ap- 
]>oints a treasurer, who is likewise the 
chairman of the general committee; 
he is a member of all committees, but 
be has no vote, excepting the casting 
vote in the geneial committee. — All 
monies must be paid to him. — No 
money can be disbursed but through 
him by order of the general commit- 
tee.— The treasurer must lay his ac- 
counts before the committee at every 
quarterly meeting.— The committee 
must sec that all accounts are fully 
posted every time it meels.-^|t must 
appoint two trustees, who, with the 
trcasurdl*, are to lay the funds out at 
interest, under the direction of the 
committee.— It may remove any of its 
officers.— It cannot dispose of the 
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funds, nor of any part thereof, (except 
as before diicctcd, and for its current 
expences of rooms, statiefnary, mes- 
sengers, &c.) without an order from 
the club at a gencial meeting. — It 
may call a general meeting of the club 
atany^time it ihiuks proper. 

Genera U Meetings . — The general 
comiiiitte must call* a meeting of tht 
whole club, by public advertisement, 
on the '^d Monday ia the mouth of 
December in each yeai.— It must 
repoit to the meeting whatcvff^ it 
thinks worth of being communicated, 
— It must lay the accounts belbie 
the mettfing, whicli w^ll appoint one or 
nioie persons to audit and sign them; 
abstracts of which must be sent to the 
panMi committees within thice weeks 
tiom the date of the meeting; and the 
palish committee must send a copy 
to e'^eiy member and sub'.ci iber vl^Chin 
the next ten days. — Upon tlic eve of 
an election for tlii> city, the general 
commiWcc shall call a meeting «f the 
club by public advertisement, at least 
three days before the meeting is to be 
held.— The meeting will deci<le who 
aie ))ioper peisons to rei'neseiU them 
in pailiamcnt. — A gcneml meeting of 
thceicctois, fiieads to parJiamentary 
icform, may thus be called to cany 
the nomination into' full tlTcct.— 
These icgulalions can be ulteicd or 
amended only at a gcneial meeting of 
the club, summoned for the purpose 
at least foui days before the meet- 
ing, and the intended alteration must 
be inserted at full leiiglli in tlie sum- 
mons. 

Jt is only necessary to remark, that 
the plan can, with very tiiiling alte- 
ration*'', be adapted to any city, 
boiough, or county. 

TORE ION EVENTS. 

DEN M AUK. * 

A traveller lately arrived from Den- 
mark states, that fiom the powerful 
inriiience of the French minister, Al- 
qiiier, the king.i^ now little better 
than a French Prefect. French de- 
crees, autliorized by the king, conti- 
nue to legulate the course of ex-* 
change; and no persons are allowed to 
trade but such as can obtain particu- 
lar privileges. Thus the old men 
seem to have lost all their energy. 
Many of rtic inhabitants who think 
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leasonably, blame the En 5 *lit.h, not so 
much for coining to attack them, as 
not remaining when they weie there. 
The state of persecution against the 
merchants is encouraged by a nume- 
rous iii)bilitv, who aic jealous that 
some of the merchants aie still ibic to 
live and support a 'higlier style than 
some of them ; yet, in Denmark, there 
is no tax upon hojses, carriages, ser- 
Yants, ai>fl dogs, hut the laves ;nc 
principally levied upon articles of the 
firs^^ceessity. However, the last tax, 
the hardest, is a kind of conscription, 
which has laised the lanti force of 
Dcnmaik to nearly 100,000 mjui. 

F it A N C K. 

Gradual Supprt 'is/oa of Fi^t/cak. * 
The Aiclibishop of Pans, .lohn 
SulTiien Maiirv, has j)iibli'«}icd an or 
dinance resiiccling the suppiession of 
festivals, ‘wliicli IS an indirect innova- 
tion of his holiness’s aiithoiitv. 'I'he 
following aic the piincipal heads of 

Having considered tlie decices of 
his Eminence, the Cardinal J,cgale, 
published by the order of govern- 
ment, resp^jting the siippiessed festi- 
vals of the rsench enipiie, as well as 
the cvplanatoiy instructions wdiich 
were added to it in the month of July, 
I80G: having also cousitlcied the cir- 
ruiai Icttci addressed, agiecable to 
iheoidiM of his majesty the emperor 
and king, to all the aichbi^hops and 
hiaho|)M C)f prance on the same sub- 
ject, on the 2.^cl of June, 18n.S, by his 
cvccilence flic minister of public wor- 
ship. who demands at this moment tlie 
fulfilment of the regulations w hich it 
contains ; and wishing to establish an 
uniformity of worship in all the 
churches of the city and archdiocese 
of Paris, relative to the orders which 
have tlius emanated with the greatest 
harmony between the spiritual and 
lempora^au^hority : 

“ Ut. VVe forbid to be announced 
IQ the sermon, or in any other man- 
ner, w'hether at llie ceiebratioii of tbe 
mass or in the pnlp^t, or hy bills post- 
ed up, tbe suppressed festivals. We, 
however, ordain, that (his divine ser- 
vice shall be hencefoith performed 
without any extraordinary riiwjing of 
bells, which assimilates it to that of 
Sundays. 

J^very spechs of invitation, 
given by any mcmbcis of* the church 


to the superinfendants of maniifac* 
tures, or to any other person, to assist 
at the aforesaid offices, will he con-' 
sidereef, according to the tenor of the 
letter of bis excellency the minister of 
public worship, as ' a kind of an indi- 
lect mode of evading the law for the 
supprcssioi) of the aforesaid festivals 
— a disoider which w'ould lead to a 
diversity of opinion or discipline in 
matters of leligion, and which would 
become a soiiice^of division and scan- 
dal.' 

“(iiven at Paris, See. kc. the 
^sili August, 1812. 

“ Sty. Cardin At Mai;ry." 

GERMAJIY. 

The annals ot literature ofV'icnna 
lately contained a puipoiition to the 
labhes of that countr}, to shew from 
their traditions what became of the 
Aik of the (Covenant at the destine- 
lion of the temple at Jei usalem. M- 
lieiioP Jiittcles, a learned Jew of 
Plague, said the Aik remained at Ba- 
h}lon With the tables r>f liielaw', and 
was not.iestoied at the rc-lmilding ot 
(hcTcnijdc. 'Phis ti adit ion, jt seems, 
is stfoiigly op])oscd ; for the Ark is 
ai<l to liave been hid in a vault, by 
Older of King Josiali, by way of pre- 
ventinn from ihe lavagcs of some fa- 
tuie c?)n(jUcror. This vault was aftcr- 
^ wauls iisdl u ruler the second temple 
for*'» ( eiving the wood destined to tbe 
altar. Many w'ritcis^jjnak of the ho- 
liness of the place, and affirm, that the 
aanh was oijgirially pre^-Jicd hy So- 
lomon; howevci, the pi eV»;ding opi- 
nion IN, that the Aik was sitf 
fore the destruction of the Temple, 
and that it did not fall into the hands 
of the conqueror; and that it was not 
it the second Temple. 

Prince Rodolphus Colloredo Mans- 
field has cau:,ed his galleiy of pictures 
lo be transported to Prague, to be 
opened in that city to all artists. The 
pfclurcs are veiy numerous, and they 
occupy tlie whole of the third story of 
thq Prince’s Palace at Prague. There 
are also separate looms in which ar- 
tists aic allowed to couy the pictures 
and ciiiii«vif?gs. 

TJie *cclcbratcd musical conaposer 
Beethoven, tbe rival of Joseph Haydn, 
has had 4000 florins annuaJJy assigned 
to him by the Archduke Kodolphus, 
prince Lobkowit^j and iTinc^ KizUrky, 
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npr)n condition that M. Beethoven 
«ihall fix his residence, either in 
Vienna, or some other city in ^he Aus- 
trian dominions : this step is said to 
have been taken in order to prevent 
tlic professor from listening to the se- 
dnring offers made him by a foicign 
government. 

A fcn»ale at Darmstadt lately poi- 
soned her own brother, through a 
]n mciple of humanity and filial piety, 
lie was ill, and his lecovcjy was de- 
spaiicd of by the physicians. 7'he 
gill, seeing that herparenis, whodoat- 
ed on him, wcic cxliaiisLing ihein- 
selvcs by their aUendance and niglitly 
watchings, believed that u was meri-, 
toiious to iave them, and put the 
young man out of pain liy adminis- 
tering opium tu him. The mother, 
on discoveiing that he had been poi- 
soned by his sister, died in a state of 
distraction , the father took to his 
bed, never spoke again, and survived 
only a few days. 'J'he daughter was 
convicted upon hef own confession, 
and executed. 

'Fhe following cniicHis jdicnomena 
wcie witnessed at fiiesscii, in the cir- 
cle of the Upper Illiiiie . — On the 
]8th of August, afU'i continued ^ulti) 
weather, a pit of woody gioiind, com- 
pii^ing twelve En^ll^ll acies, sjiddeiily 
Millie aljout live feet; on the ‘ioth it 
fell two feet inoiej on the '21^1 it 
-link another A»ot, and coiitiiuieil giv- 
ing M^ay, almy^ imperec])tjl)l\ , until, 
by the 'Uli S^tember, it had sunk 
feet, II ighiful chi'^in lemaiued 

iiciks: " ‘.?^?ek, and was \isileil b\ thou- 
sands. On the rith, (ho sij.faco of 
tlielarid heoame marshy; since which 
water was observed lo rise, and bv the 
ItKli, it had entirely iilled ttie sui- 
nitv, and projcnted a level sheet of 
wafer- 

1 N m A . 

By a leeoiit lethi licm Bengal, it 
appears that the tio(;ps at Bombay i.ftd 
marched to Culch, to (luell some dis- 
tnrhance in that ijuaiicr. A sca'i ity 
of grain bad been e\pciicnced in al- 
most every part of tlie Madias icrii- 
tory. An earthquake had been felt 
over a very laigc ]>orlion of*Iiiiulos- 
tan. Tlie ccnsequcuces wcie not sup- 
posed to have been sciious. 'I'lie Pin- 
darre Chieftain, Kuneem Khan, and 
bis family, having sought refuge in 
Holkar’s camp, wcie given up to his 
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enemies, and thrown into confine*' 
ment. Several freebooters had ap- 
peared in the ncighbour4iood of Wir- 
/apone and Benares, plundering in 
the vicinity of the former city, and 
retreating to the hills. Troops trere 
mov8)g to the frontiers. Lieutenant 
Locket bad returned to Bussora, after 
a survey of Hilla, and the ruins of 
Babylon. He bad collected many- 
scarce and valuable Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts. Scindia’s detach- 
ments had been uniformly su<i??ssful 
in Hindostan. Cavalry had moved in 
the rear of tlie banditti from Pertaub- 
ghur Bundlecund, ^nd every precau- 
tion taken to piotect the JEuropean 
and native inhabitants. 

Hi;ssiA. 

A writer ho has navigated the ri- 
ver Nicster in 1801 has jxrovoij, that 
the sup|>osed impossibility of navi- 
gating that stream upwards is errone- 
ous. JTorn the point wlicre, it be- 
comes navigable, lie descended it, to 
its issue in the Black Sea. 'Phe bf^at 
in which he was had a freight of 4,800 
pouncU: in tins he ascemlrd and de- 
scended the rivei. J[Je employed 
eleven tlavs iii accoinplishmy; a voy- 
age of 400 worsts trorn Mayak to 
(V,abii;e/, lalxmriiig against tlie cur- 
lent- he, thcicfoie, pi opose^ to avoid 
tins impediMiciit by a eatul from 
M.nak i'> Odessa. One of the moot 
icnuiik.ibhi things in Ins v(jvagcwas 
to find the islands in the Nic^lcr w- 
veicd w)(b a|)plc, pMc, and cherry- 
trees, while along the sides oi the 
iivci nut a trace of them was visible! 
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7’he Ti ckI fj-ihtrd^ date.V Moscow, 
Oci. 9 — ddu* adv.iiic(Hl gurnd, com- 
inandcrl bV the King ol Najiles, is 
upon the Naia, *20 leagues trom Mos 
cow^ 7'lie enemv’s ai loy is u])om the 
KaUniga. Some ski i mishes liave la ken 
place for the la^jl thiec days. 7'be 
Kingof Naples has bad all the advan- 
tage, and always diiven the enemy 
from their po.nlicns. Th.^ C’os-^at ks 
hover iij.'on our llaiiks. A juitiole of 
150 diagooiis of the guard, < mimand- 
ed by Maj«r jVlarthod, lias fallen nlto 
an ambiif|!cai]e or .the Cuc.ueks be* 

:i ] 
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tween the road ofMoscowandKalonj'a. as a t of Marat. He has been able 
The dragoons sabered 300 of them, to console himself in tlie society of 
and opened themselves a ! assnuc, but llie Isn^lish Commissary Wilson.— 
thev left 90 riun upon the field of The Staff- major will cause the details 
battle, vvho vveie taken; amon*;st of (he batiles of Smolensko and Mos- 
them is (ho Major, (]ani>CMously k\xa (o he pi iiited, and jToinl out those 
wounded. — 'Fhe Duke of rihhwij^en who distniouishcd themselves. We 
is at Boghorodotk. The mlvanced hive just armed the Kicmliii with 
guhrd of (lie Vice Roy i'' arl'ioitza, thii ty pieces of cannon, and construct 
upon the load to Dmifio''. 'fhe cd a chcvcaiix de frize at all the en 
colours taken hy the Rusvinus finiii tianccs of it. It forms a fortress. 
theTurks in dilTcicnt wars, and scveial Rakc-houses and inaga/ines aicesta- 
curidxhi' thini*s found in the Kiemhn, bli^hed in it. 

have been sent o(f for I’aii^ We 'fhe dated Moscow, 

found a Madona, enriched with dia- Oct M.. — “ (Jen. Raron Delzons has 
monds ; it has aho hern sent ti'^ Paris, maiched upon Dmelrow. The King 
We add lieie a stati'^tical accouutof ot Naples is with the advanced :;uard 
Moscow, winch was found auionj* the upon the Naia, in ])rescncc ot the 
papers of the jiidjce. — It a;»peai'- that oneniv, who ai c occ upied in leci uiting 
Rostopchin has emijiiatcd. At Voro- then annv, hy crunpicling it from the 
novo he set fne to his castic, and nniilia. — The weather is veiy fine; 
left the* folfowin wj iling attached to the li^t snow fc \esteiday. In 
a post: — twenty da}s it will be necessary W'C 

‘‘ I have for Years embellish- should be iii winter quartcis. The 

ed this country liouse, and t have forces which Russia had in Moldavia, 
lived happy in it in tlie bosom of my have joiiud (leneral Toimasbow; 
family. 1'he inhabitants of this estate, those fioin hinland have disembarked 
to the number of 17CiO, quit it at your at Riga. They marched out and 
approach, aifd I set fire to rn> house attacked tlic first corps. They bave 
that it may not be polluted by your been beaten; 3000 men bave been 
presence. made piisoncis. VV'c have not yet 

Frenchmen, — I have abandoned received the otlicial relation of this 
to you my two Moscow houses, with biillian* combat, cb does so much 
the" furniture, worth half a million of liononr to (iencral D’Voik. Alloni 
rubles; here you will only find ashes, vounded luue proceeded to S^molen- 
(Signed) ko,* Minsk, and Mobilow. A great 

Count r. R ostopchin.” many have iccovcieV, and rejoined 
*The palace of Prince Knrakin, is their coi|:s. Much pi ivK"p correspon- 
one of those which liave l>ccn saved deuce bclwceii St. Petei^nrgh and 
from the fire. Ceiieial C’ount Nan- Moscow, make U'^ acquaintv/^' ^'jpjth 
souty is lodged in it. — Wosucccdid, the silu.iUun of that empire. — The 
with gicat di ^ culty, in withdiawini; piojctt of burning Moscow having 
from the hospiuls and houses on fiic liccn kept set ret, the greater pait of 
a pait of the Russian sick. Thcie the imhlcs and piivate individuals 
remain aliout four tlunisniul of these h.id icmovcd nothing. 'Phe cngincei s 
wretched men. The nnnihci of those have taken a plan of tlie city by 
who peiisk'd m the fiie is cxticmcly maikmg the houses which have been 
gieal. — Ue have liad tnr the la'-t s.ived fiom the fire. It results, that 
eight days a waimer sun than is ex- wi, did not suctecd in saving moie 
experienied at Paiis at this season, than a lentil pait of the town. The 
We do not ]uu».e!ve that wc aic in iiinp-tentlis no hmger remain, 
the north.' — Tlie Duke ot Reggio, dated Nocisko, 

who is at Wilna, has entirely recover- Ot t. 20. — “ Ail the sick wlio were in 
cd. — 'Phe enemy’s (ieneral in Chief, the Iiospii.ilh of Moscow left the in on 
Bagiation, is dead of the woiiiid which the 1.5tlf, Kith, t7tli, and 18th instant, 
be received in the battle of Moskwa. for Mojabk and Smojensbo. The 
The Russian armv disavows the file of artillc caissons, the ammunition 
Moscow. The authors of this attempt taken, a gicat quantity of ai tides ot 
are held in detestation among the curiosity, and tiuphics, wcic ]iacked 
Russians. They cvmsider Rostopchin upaiid seiitoffoii the 1.0th. The army * 
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received orders to bake biscuit for ?o 
and hold itself in i ea<lir.r«s to 
inarch. In fact, the cinp«;ior left 
Moscow un the IQth. The hcul 
qiKirteis were on llie snine day at 
Disjia. On the one s.rle, I he [viendin 
has been armed and r'oi tifn r* ; at the 
saoic time, it he.t, Ix'en liUmdin oidei 
to !)!ovv It n;>. Soiiu* flunk the Mm- 
perof vill m.iich upon ’('oiil.i and Ka- 
iou^a, to |.Mss the wintm in t'nese pio- 
vinco-i, and oecu))v ^^(.sco^v, l)v a 
gai;i',o'i in llte Kieinlin. Of he '^op- 
pose the emptror wiil blow oj) Ihc 
Kicrnlin ami burn ll»e pulilic e>tab- 
lislnnenfs whieli re lam, and that lie 
will approach Wilinn an hundred 
leai;ut^ of Polaiul, to establish his 
wintei-qiiai ters in a fiiendly countrv, 
and sullicienily near to admit of ic*- 
ccivin-’, every thini^ llicie ss in the 
imn;ayinesof Dantzic, Kowno, Wilna, 
aiul Minsk, .ind to i cc over t he at my 
ft om the fatiL'ues of war. 'I'hc latter 
obseiM*, that Moscow is distant fiom 
St. P( terslniri^h l‘8o leaf^iies of had 
road, ^vllllst Witepsk is <ml V l^ofiom 
Petci sliur^h ; that from Moscow to 
Kiow is ‘218 Icat^ncs, whilst fiom Smo- 
lensko to Kiovv is hut Ihileamicsj 
from whence they conclude, tliat Mos- 
cow is not a militaiy position, or that 
Moscow possesses no Iongar*|3olitical 


importance, since that fown fsbui'iied 
and ruitied foi 100 years. ' The 
cnemv showed many (f^ossacks, who 
annoyed cavalry; the advanccd- 
guaid of cavalry fiiaced in advance 
tifVitikcno, w ere sui pi ise<l by a hord 
)t (•iJN'.acks. 'I'heywcie in tiie camp 
before tbey conid mount on horseback, 
'fhev took a pai k of (Jen. Sehastiani*s 
of 100 ba'^gui'e wa^^gons, and made 
about 100 pii>(meis. The king of 
Naples mounteil fin hoisehjck, with 
tile cuitassicjs aiul CLuabiiieflfs and 
puisnimj: a column of liglit infantry 
of four battalions, which the enemy 
sent *(0 sujjpo.it ^he (Jossacks, he 
chained it, hiokc it, and cut it in 
piece^ (Jencial Dezi, Aidc-de-Carap 
to the King, a hravf* officer, was killed 
in this chaigc, which honours the 
carahmeets. 'I hcViucTov has arrived 
at bfiinenskoi. All the ai iny is in 
match. Maislkil the Duke of Treviso 
lias leiiJciined at Moscow with a garri- 
son. *']'h(‘ weal her is very fine, like 
I'lancc fluiing October, pet haps a 
little wai mer; hut in the first days of 
Novcmhei wc* may t \ pect cold wea- 
ther. Kvciy thing iritlnates that we 
must think of winter quarters— our 
cavalry partit ulai Iv icquires it. The 
intanti y refreshed themselves at Mos- 
cow, and aie veiy well.” 


yPRO VINCI AL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHUIE. 

corpoiation of VVindsoi lately 
JL met in ihcir hall, for the pin pose 
of clet ting boys to be put a})pi entices, 
and ff>r lewaiding those wlio hail 
served tiicii appi mticcships faith- 
fully, according to the wills of Aich- 
hisiiop Laud, and 'J'hcodoie Uandiie, 
L'-q. A ''light sketch of these e\ccl- 
lent chanties, may not be unaccept- 
able to our leaders. William LJlud, 
Archbishop of Canlerlmry, by his last 
will, in 1 6 U, directed that fift> pounds 
per annum should he bought, and the 
revenues iheicof employed for the 
binding poor boys of this parish ap- 
lireiitices, and for the mai rving poor 
inaidefts, born in the town <;f VV'^indsor. 
Sir John Robinson, and other exe- 
cutors of the Archbishop, pin chased 
seveial fec*fann rents to the amount 
of fifty luninds, settling the same to 


the afmes.iid uses, by a deed, dated 
Oct. 2, U)72. Ry this charity, iive 
hoys weie direitoH to be apiJreiiticed 
in each of two succetding yeais, and 
evei y third ycai, the same annual in- 
come to be €()kially divided between 
thiec maidens, bom in the town of 
W imb.or, that have lived three entire 
ycais in one ''Ci v ice - 'I'hfs last dona- 
tion, is styled in (he willoftlie donor, 
the Maiden’s Mari iage F^oi tion. Theo- 
doie Randue, Ksq. by his will, in 
1724, gave to tiie coiporation one 
thousand jionnds.as an addition, to, or 
as stated in the will, m ‘ aid of Arch- 
bishop Land’s cliarity.’ To this liis 
executors, Richaid Tophain, Esq. and 
the Rev. Dr. Jones, <'!anon of Wind- 
sor, by a discretionary power given to 
them ill the said will, added two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds mure. With 
this 1250/. the cefrporation ])urcha9cd 

3 I 2 
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landi in the parishes of Winkfield and 
Bray. The aniinal income of those 
estates, has u|ually been applied in the 
following; manner: — viz. to five boys 
that were put apprentices by Arch- 
bishop Laud’s chaiity, and have duly 
served 'ibeir respective tiinesf ten 
pounds each ; and every third year, 
the same yearly inconte, which was 
formerly about fifty pounds, was given 
to three maidens, born in Windsor, 
that had faithfully scived their le- 
speevko masters or mistresses thiee 
years. On the expiration of tlic old 
leases, these lands being let by tender, 
the rents have been somiich inj'rtased 
as to enable the* cuipoiatioii to in- 
crease the premium given to the hoys 
from ten to fifteen pounds each, and 
also from the falling of timber, occa- 
sionally to augment the number, as 
was 'at tiie meeting, the 

number then elected was nine, ami to 
three joung men who b.id sei ved their 
apprenticeship to the iatisfaoCioii of 
their respective masteis, wa'. given 
fifteen pounds each. 'J’hc maidens’ 
portion is increased in an equal pro- 
portion. e 

I.ately, wns interred Mr. I 3 *rook- 
nian, of J^oiidonsti eet, Heading, Lem. 
uud, accoiding to liis desire, was bu- 
ried in an inch and liilf oak shell, 
xvhiel) he had caused to lu' made fi'ui 
years ])revious tc» In'- death, About 
five dav.s befoic his decease, ht* (ailed 
on an undei taker, and vnoiU wiih linn 
lo tile church vaid, and ))(nrieil out 
the spot he meant m be I nd unocr. 
On hi.> return home, lie le novtd Ins 
old coffin from its ob cm itv, and hav- 
ing inspected the pioper cicMOsing of 
of liis meijftnto mori, took to liis bed, 
and died in the ensui#g wtek. 

CUMBERLAND. 

A drca%lful accident took place 
lately in Arkengarthdale, which is so 
famous for its mines of lead oie. Bv 
some mcons, wind and water got vein 
into a long level, and drove the men, 
boys, waggons, and horses, that were 
in it, for nearly a mile. The shrieks 
of the men and boys were dreadful; 
and the roaring of the wind and vvater 
was louder than the noise of the 
loudest thunder. The scene may be 
more easily conceived than described. 
Three persons were killed ow the spot, 
aotneotheis are nat expected to i'c> 


cover, and a great number escaped 
almost miraculously. 

, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

An old man, aged 70, and a boy, 
19 ycais old, servants of W. Northey, 
Esq. ot Maselb^iiy fair, near 'Box, 
lately went lo a field to fetch two bulls 
and a cow, <0 drive to a neighbouring 
firm*, one of ibe bulls being of a very 
vicioiN disposition, and ha\ iti«g bceii 
piovtAed on the pi eceding aftenioon 
bv some mischievous boys, immedi- 
ately made at llic lad, and succeeded 
in tossing ;ind goring liim most diead- 
fully. (Jn the old man running to bis 
assistance, the bull instantly left thi,' 
.first object of attac k, and ran fin lously 
at the other, whom he also goicil and 
thicw to an amazing heigh.r, and 
afterwards heat and mangled Ins head 
so shockinglv, that no trace of featincs 
remained, and the poor snffeur ex- 
pi led before any rescue could he 
affoidcd him. 'I’lie enraged auimal 
was then about to renew bis af( iclc 
upon the boy, but was pi evented l)y 
the efforts of a third person, who had 
come to his hfdp, hut who would mo'^t 
likely have suffered severely fur Ins 
infei position had he not piovidciUially 
escaped hv a -cendin^ a wall, w lu iice 
he defend{'d the hov by thrfnving 
Stoners tile bull until the timelv 
.aiuval (if a loitli person, armed with 
a* gup, A'.'bo shot tl)(> desptuair cicature 
di-ad on the spot l^opes, however, 
are eiueitained of the bt^^'s recovt ly. 

MNCOLNSIlIUt’^ 

On the 91 h instant, at StallfJWjiflIi; a 
very likelv hoise was exposed for •‘ale, 
winch soon (’uugbttlie eye of a dealer, 
who immediately bought it. He took 
the home he had purchased away with 
him, telling the vlmkIct he was going 
to take it to some otheis winch lie liaci 
in the fair, and that if he would iid<> 
his pony to the Sun public-house, 
in •St Marl in’s, he would meet him 
thcie in about a quarter of an hour to 
pay for the hoise. This propiisiiion 
was agreed to; but, unluckily, the 
supposed dealer never aftei wards 
macie his appear.ance, and has thus 
left the o\viier of the hoise in posses- 
sion of a pony worth about 5/. m ox- 
ciiangc for a hoise worth nearly 4o/. 

On lliQ 10th inst. wlieatfell SOs. jier 
quaiter in price, at Spalding mav- 
Let. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A neat inaible drapciy ex- 

ecuted by Mr. Kini;. of Bath, has 
lately been erected hi the nbi ' we'^t 
of the Ablicy C ‘lunch (at th<‘ 
sole expcn'ip of Madanic .Moiaeeand 
Mr. Biaham), to the nicnHuy of 
Rauzzini, with a few nntes fioni his 
ow'ii Recjuieiii, and tlie followui;^ in- 
scription ; — 

Near thj.x | lacc rests the remains 
of Venanzio Hanzzini, a t'.itive (if 
Rome, (lislHiLHHshed as a vocal pci- 
tormer on the continent and in Ihi:;' 
land; whose iiiditiiins ahililics lor 
t3()ycai<, in conductin'!!; the musical 
depaitment oI li iih, . inplv i^iati- 
fied the applnii'inii; |.uhli( ; and 
whose ever L;iaci(;us cu'i'oi t inenl "on- 
ciliatcd their /{‘vilous alieUion. Tins 
trihiitaiv ineiiioiial was elected by his 
alfectionate piijuls, Anna Selma Sto- 
jace and J(din Ijialjuiu, pioinpltd by 
tlieir fi leiulship and !.;i*itelnl u"'|-ei t 
loi prolessionul merit and libeiaiiiy ot 
sentiment.” ► 

sbi rc) 1. [-1 

sour* Ldioui <Ms Cl e lately du;- 
I’lni.' 'Jtiavel at ShiLe Asli, in this 
\nuiUy, thrv disc ovcu'cd, at alxuit ten 
iect below the suif.tce of tlie eaiih, 
i-omc animal bones, of a mai;ni{iuie 
cunsidei ably <.peatet lb. in ;wiy (piad 
luficdstluy hadevei seen-, on then 
lakiiJL; ibc.n up, and e\posinp^ tlitm 
to the iMvs of tile sun, they ctumbUd 
away, c see)^"si\ ponmnv, of a fumer 
text me, vdiib lemaiii in iienlv ,i 
pci fee l , »atc' , these pio\e to he two 
‘c'ls aufl four ol tlie cutunz; tec 'h 
of an elcj bant- tliev aie (piite in a 
mineialiscd st te, and wc.e (onnd 
with tlicir inasticatina, siiibues in 
contact p.aiallel with each othci,as if 
the upper .ind I<>\vci javi -hones liad 
moulckied ai d fallcmaway Irom them; 
tlM? .i;rindeis aie veiv massy, one 
wei^lniii; Ulh. the olliei lllh. 'These 
luiiieialised lemaiiis aie now it» tiu’ 
pcisscssion of two i^c'uth men ol Isve; 
with one theie a lamina ot thud 
grinder preseivcd. 

SI ss!:x. 

Sino'ular — Al tlie (ieneial 
Quarter Sessions of tlie Ih'lue for the 
westewi 'liyisioii Ol' the ("oiinty ot 
Sussex, held at I’etworth, tame on 
to be tiied an appeal of the (iuiudiaii 
of the parish of riapham, ai;ainst C. 
CioiiiiL;, r.^q. Magistialc, ami .J. Rolie 


paujicr, and as it refers to a point of 
the law not generally understood, w« 
;^ive a paitieiilar lepo^t of it, for the 
iiitoi mation of the Ma^osimcy. The 
paupei h.itl applieil to tlio Mdjaistiatc 
foi lelit'l, oil oaih that he had a 
sK^lv w.fe and tlnc^o small childien. 
'I’he ,Ma'j,utiaie hid ued his sum- 
mons tf) the L^n.irdian. 'Tlie guaidian 
would not allend to iin.uver ilj whcrc- 
ujioii an oidci of leliet was scTved 
upon him*, he i(‘rusi*d to oiiey it, ami 
w'as convicted in iho pena^-^ oi 
accordim; to the Act ot the o^icl of 
(ieo. II Leap. 8.3. lie appealed against 
the ordci and tlic convicLion, and gave 
the maguti ate mfliie to piodiice the 
infirmatioii, the older, and the con- 
viction; whuh he accordingly pio- 
diK cd at the ^c^sIons wlieii the coun- 
sel cd)jectc'd lo then being read, unless 
c.'iJtucL \.(is {idi}i(i\d oft!\r. u/4'iinnation 
ihin ?iuid(‘ in f'oic hun. IJjion 
wbu li I be p.upc! v\as called up to 
piowt* It; but Id' evidcm c; was ol)- 
jec fc-cl to, l»' cans . e wa- a paity con- 
< CM ned, Ins n.nne sfamimg m tiie 
notice ol api iM*. ? U m e the pui po<c* 
f)i winch tie eppe.i! -fas c-xt-uded to 
the ii'j'.’a iiu "cu I'lent ; but tnc 

l••llt im’ ii‘L>alil\ olappe.ding against 
(1 . .inpei, sec'in^ Inibie lo some 

(.1) lu », ‘vl'.en, b I be above act, 

an 'f'c.! !'e-» igain ( ibc jiisiice only. 

-'I n Manaia. ' tlim lecpiestecl ibat 
i!ie Hial n;.glii be put oU'iiH tlic next 
>'t sioi.s, iliar l»e might ^'vail biiiuelt 
of l!:c ( V idem c ol the c or.siablc,"^V'in; 

r h Loi!, cMii'.c ‘o uuise icMinn i thi 
Miuiim. liU- tiiat he did not kne 
It w\)ul( )c net ess u I ining auv 
(ilher eMilcMue of Un.' iin-nmation 
!ia\i '5 bi'cn made hel' ic bun, than 
ll mt)'iiiaiion ilseiL w incli cai rieci 
u I lie face of it liie signatmes o( 
Irmself and the ji.'iupei, m the man 
nei diiccted by Bum. AIh leqnest, 
he M'cvcM', ( ouhl not lie admiHeci ; and 
as lie livid no oiliei eviclenecota fact 
ubnlj bad passed at Ins own house, 
helwM en Inmsclf, and the pauper only, 
his cMinvielmn was cjuashccl, not loi 
v.nv (iefen f or nn,)i ojn icty, hut mcMcdy 
of /jrojf that the mfnrtmJioji 
\nid ajmp/amf 'oj the pah/'^'f had eccr 
/•cr/j Lint bifure him, when the only 
evidence lliat he could be supposed 
to have to prove the traiisartion, had, 
l>> thca4)ove artifice, been taken from 
hnn. • 
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An enormous fish, believed to be a thighs of his antagonist, who fell on 
grampus, has been lately caught off' the ground, declaring, that as Lc 
Brighton. T/ie havoc which this stu- Courbe^had now got satisfaction, he 
peiidoiis sea monster (wliich measures should not take his chance. I'he se- 


in length upwaids of 81 feet, and is 
nearly l6 feet in girth) made in the 
herring nets that entangled it, cAinot 
be repaired for a sum so motjerate as 
50/.; hut already tiiple that amount 
has been made from its exhibition, at 
6d. per licad. The weight of the am- 
inal is computed to be fiom five to six 
tons;^jd ihe oil of it, if pmpeily eX' 
traded, it is imagined will bewoith 
from lOOl. to J50/. 

This fish is beliwed to be the* bask- 
ing shark. It has been sold by the 
proprietors in the usual way of their 
disposing of other fish (commonly 
known by the name of Dutch auction); 
it was put jup at 150/. and kept le- 
ducing* hi. at a time, till it rame to 
70/. when it was purchased by Mr. 
Weller. The fishermen mad^ be- 
tween sbo/. and 800/. by exhibiting it. 
U()on opening the fish on Tuesday, 
the company piescntwcre nuicli sur- 
prised at the^ enormous size of the 
liver, which egnsisted of two lobes, 
ineasuiing in length upwards of 1 1 feet, 
each being l6 inches thick. An oil- 
man subsequently bought the liver of 
the pu I rliasei, which weighed one 
ton sixt} -seven pounds, at the price 
of 22/. 

STAFFORDSHinK. 

f)n the 20th of Oct was buried, at 
Leek, M. I.e Coin be, a French naval 
officer, who was on parole at that 
place, Aboii^ ten days ])rovious to 
liis dccea'-e, he was out beyond the 
hour when prisoners ought to lefurn 
to their lodgings, and on this account 
the bo\s collected about, and pelted 
him with stones. His behaviour on 
this occasufii, made one of his brother 
officers observe “that he was soft — 
that he would faint at tlic sight of liis 
own l)l(;od.” I^e Courbe gave him 
the lie; the ot!>er struck him, and the 
consequence was a challenge. Lach 
party had his second; hut as they 
could only i^rocure one pistol, they 
ca^t lots who should have. the first 
fire! It fell on Lc Courbe. Ten 
yards was the distance measured out 
by the seconds. Le Courbe filed, 
and Ills ball went through^ both the 


conds, however, insisted on his firing, 
and, helping him up, and support- 
ing him, he, in this shocking situ- 
ation, (the blood streaming from his 
wounds) took his fire, and his ball 
went through Le Courbe’s neck. Lc 
Couibe died on the 17th of October, 
and on the 20th a coroner’s inquest 
was held on the body ; and strange as 
it may appear, the jury bi’ought in 
their verdict — “Died by the vis,i(a- 
t\pn of God !” The officer who was 
jyouiided in the thighs is recovering. 

The fasting woman, Mrs. Ann 
Moore, at Tetbury, is yet in existence, 
though she has neither cat nor drank 
upw'ards of four years and two months 
])ast. 

SCOTLAND. 

Nf'V) lleapinf^ Machine. — The Coin- 
niittce of the Dalkeith Fai ming Club, 
and a numerous concourse of specta- 
tors, assfiublcd at the faim of Smea- 
ton, near Dalkeith, to witness the 
competition for the premium of 500/. 
offered by the Club, to any inventor 
of a reaping machine, capable of cut- 
ting down two acres of corn in the 
period 6f five houis, with one or two 
horses, and two men. Several com- 
j^titgrs were expected, but only one 
appeared, Mr. Smith, of the Deans- 
(oun Woiks, near Do ii\v, Perthshire, 
who exhibited a machineWgrcat ele- 
gance and sim|)licity, iin^i^Icd by 
one hoi.se moving behind, vvmYcrtt»e 
action of the axle puts in rapid mo- 
tion, at the opposte end of the ma- 
chine, a dr um, with a circular cutter 
affixed to it. By the movement of 
the drum, the cut grain is laid in a 
row, and the machine is so construct- 
ed that the drum can, at pleasuie, re- 
volve towards the one or the other 
bid^, so as both are going and return- 
ing along Ihe ridge to throw the grain 
towards the open side of the field.— 
'I’lie machine possesses great foi*ce. 
cutting a breadth of four feet at a 
time. The cutter can at pleasure he 
laced nearer to or farther from the 
ground, and oii a smooth add level 
field it can be made to cut at any de- 
gree of closeness to the ground whicii 
may be desired. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF COHN, 

By theWinchMtcr Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns leceived in the Week ended Mov. 14, 18I«. 

INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 


iWheat 

Ry 

e Barley 

Oats 


Wheat 

Rye Barley 

Oats 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 




.9. 

d. 

.y. 

d.i 

.V. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

^liddsx. 135 

6\ 

66 

1 

63 

5 

51 

5 

Essex 

131 

o! 



67 

6 

49 

if 

Surrey 132 


65 

4l 

67. 

H 

52 

0 

Kent . . . . ^ , 

123 

8 

67 

3! 

63 

8 

49 

4 

Hertford 12.5 

4 

69 

0| 

63 

in 

52 

2 

Sussex 

121 

8 



59 

6 

43 

4 

Bedford 1 24 

8 

76 

0 

59 

6 

47 

2 

Suffolk 

121 

9| 

64 

6l 61 

2 

44 

5 

Huntin. 126 

JO, 



61 

4 

44 

8 

Cainbridg'e . , . 

127 

1 



60 


42 

9 

Northa. 1 23 

4 

.90 

0 

69 

loi 

51 

4 

Norfolk 

117 


63 

6 

62 

Oj 16 


Rutland 129 

9 



75 



— 

Lincoln 

123 

5 

73 

9 

72 


44 

8 

Leicest. 1 24 

4 



72 

3 

.51 

6 

York 

123 

7 

94 


70 

(; 

50 

1 

Nottiinj. 123 


77 

9 

73 

(1 

.57 

0 

Durham 

1 17 

5 





42 

10 

Derby 134 

0 



6H 

9 

.56 

6 

Northumhcrlan. 

100 

4 

88 

( 



43 

1 

Stafford 134 




69 

[] 

.53 

l( 

C'lunberl^iifl . . 

1 13 

ltl02 

oi 

62 

1 42 

1 

Salop 130 

11 

94 


68 

(’ 

;42 

.5 

Westinorl.'iiid . 

1 V2 

(' 

100 

0 

60 

9 51 

2 

Herefor. 123 

7 

70 

5 

6* 

6i 

35 

1 

Liiiica.ster .... 

1 :i3 

li 





46 

8 

Wor’st. J36 

11 

65 

8 

71 

11 

54 

U) 

Chester 

rij 

8 



69 

9 45 

8 

Warwic. 136 

4 



77 

1 

.55 

6 

Flint 

1.17 

y 



82 

3 45 

10 

Wilts 125 

0 



71 

4 

.51 

10 

Denbigh 

l.lli 

11 



74, 

J( 44 

9 

Berks 1.39 


80 

0 

66 

5 

51 


'\iiglesea 





56 

•o 

i.5 

6 

Oxford 1 22 

6 



67 

9 

51 


Carnarvon .... 

106 

8 



.56 

8 15 

0 

Bucks 130 

8 



62 

0 

52 

4 

Merioneth .... 

120 

5 



60 

0,41 

6 

Brecon 1 1 1 

5 

88 

6i 

63 

5 

32 

() |Cardiffairt 

103 

1 1 



.51 • 


24 

0 

Montjjo. 108 

( 



59 

2 

39 

R 

[*embrokc .... 

87 

11 



.50 


24 

4 

Radnor. 118 

11 



61 


36 

1 

jCannarthcn . . 

103 

T’ 



55 

10 25 

7 









|Glainorgiu , . . . 

106 

If 



.53 

0 28 

0 









Gloucester .... 

1 2<>‘ 

8 



72 

( 

52 

6 









ISoiiKTset 

130 

4 



64 

10 41 

6 

Average of Enslaml 

and If '^a/cs 


Moiiinoulh .... 

131 

IJ 



64 

0 



Wheat 122s. dd.; 

Rye 78s. 8d.: 

Bariev 

Devon 

119 

10 



5.9 

1 



64s. 7d. ; 

Oats 44s. 

5d 


Beans Cornwall 

107 




54 

.3 

32 

10 

91s. lid.; 

Pease 82s, 7d. 

Oatmeal Dorset 

126 

(} 



62 

7 40 

0 

483. 7d. 








Halils 

12.5 

10 



62 


45 

3 


PRICES pF CANAL, DO( K, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
.F WORKS, BREWERY ^SHARES, &c. &c. 

Nvv. 23, 1 S 1 5. 


Commerrial, 133/. per share 
East-Country, (j 5/. ditto 
East-lDdiu, 106/. per cent. 

London, 103/. ditto 
West-India, 146/. dilfo 
0 4\AT s. 

Grand .Tuiictiou, 2U67. per share 
Grand surrey, 107/. ditto 
Grand Union, Z3/. per share disc. 
Hudilersfleld, 19/. per sliare * 

Kennetjand Avon, 2\l. ditto 

L. Wolff and 


Leiecsler Union, 95/. ditto 
Regents, pur. 

I vs u R A N V E-o n- 1 c i: s . 

Globe, 105/. per sliare 
liuporial, 50/. ditto 

BRIDGES. 

Strand Bridi^c, 4.5/. per share diso. 
Vauxhall, 4o7. ditto. ^ 

Beerabtone Lead and Silver Mine, 50L 
p..rsiiLirc preinuini. 

London Institution, 35/. per share 
Surrey ditto, 14/. ditto. 

Co, Canuly Ducky and Stock Jirukers. 


BU.L of MORTALITY, fiom OCT. 2S, to NOV. 24, 1S12. 


CHRISTUNEP. UURfED. 

Males , 7.5« } Males 8.5.5 7 

Females 729 J I'emales 827 S 

>Vhereof have died under two years old 562 


Peck JA>af, 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s. 2d. 6s 2d. 
Salt, 2Us. per bushel, 4^ per lb. 



2 and ,5 - 181 
5 .viid 10 - 5l) 

10 and 20 - 53 
20 and 30 - 108 
30 grid 40 - 157 
40 and 50 - J48 
50 and 60 -*146 


do and 70 126* 
70 and 80 1 h» 
80 and 90 - ,Ui 
90 and 1041 7 



FIJU L OF STOCKJ^, I’lom October 28, toNovsMBfcR 27 , 1812, both inclusive. 



I. 23, Cornliill. 
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“ AVc* shall noer envy thv hononii \^hil^h wit ami loarumij obtain in any at{I\ti* 
cause, if we esm be nunibcivd aiium'j the rtriteis wlio have ^iveii ardour to*virtue> 
and fotifideui c to truth.'*— J>u. Johnson. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. •' 


Prophetic ;EvmKNCEs of Chris- 
tianity. 

I N my essay on the various opiniorfs 
cbnccrniiig what was Christianity* 
J endeavoured to shew that it was a 
iirm belief in the exaltation tiud pre- 
sent government of Jesus ; and that 
the scriptural evidences of its truth 
ate the accomplishments of prophecy; 
and that these evidences are distinct, 
complete, and adi*.pted to every age. 
— I consider the H«ok of the lleve- 
lations, in the New I'estament, ns 
tills book of prophecies ; and before 1 
enter on a brief invest igattoti of tliose 
which peculiarly regard tiie church of 
God, 1 shall endeavour to give a short 
account, or evidence, fiom the late 
Mr. Lardner’s vviitings,ofthe«utheU' 
ticity of th s liook 

This book has been ascribed to John 
the apostle, to John a presbyter* and 
to Corinthus, ;/nd by some it has been 
rejected wirfioiu knowing to whom 
it should be ascribed. 

.Hermas is supposed to have wiirtcn 
about A.D. 1(J(), being less tlvin twen- 
ty years from the destruction of Jeru- 
.salem, and he (]uote5 or imitates i. 1 1 , 
IQ, ii. I, xii. xix. fj, xxi. 2, 14, 1(), 
iii. .'i, xxvii. 8, xx. !5, tii.tj, v, J 4, 
iii. 5, vi. II, ii. 17, in. 12. 

■ The epistle of the churches of Vi- 
enne and C^'txons, A.D. I77» 
reign of Marcus Anlonme, also tjutftes 
thisboo)^, llev, xiv. 4, saying ot one, 
that he was indeed a geiinine disi-iple 
of the Christ, /b//o/ci/;g the iamb whi* 
t her Soever he goes. 

There is reason also to think that 
Paphi’as quotes, or at least Slludcs to 
this boot ; he wrote about A.D. I Id, 
and Andrew of Ce5iirea,’\yho wrote 
nbout A.D, 500, in his preface, says, 
“ We judge it needless to enlarge on 
the divine inspiration of this book, to 
Univivksai. Mag. Vol. XVIII. 


which so many blessed men bear so 
credible a testimony, as Gregory and 
Cyril, •and others ftiore ancient than 
they ; I mean Papinas, Irenaeus, Me- 
thodius, and Hi]))M)litus. 

Justin Martyn^, who lived about the 
year A.D. 140, received this book as 
written by John the apo'^lVs aijd says 
so expressly in his dialiigue witlf^Try- 
pho, “ a man trom among iis, by 
name John, one of llic np(4srlcs of 
Christ, in a levehuion made to him, 
has prophccied,” &c. 

Eusebius, who wrote A.D. 340, 
says that Mel i to of Jard^i wrote about 
A.D. 177, and that aitiong his worka 
was one entitled ‘ Of IheTlevclation 
of John.’ Irenicns of l^yons, A.D. 
17s, who in his younger days wa.s ac- 
(jiiainted with Polycaip, often quotes 
this hook, as the uvelation of John 
the disciple o f the Lord. 

Theophilus of Antioch also qno^gcl 
it about A.D. I8), nnd Clement of 
Alexandria, A.D. J()l. As also does 
Tertullion about A 1). 200, filequently 
quotes it as wuition by John the 
apostle. Apollonius, A.D. 21 1 , quotes 
it : Iljppolitus, A.D. 220. Origen, 
A.D. 2:j0, says expressly, John the 
son of Zebedee says in his Revela- 
tion.’* Dionysius of Alexandria, A.D. 

247, allows the book to ftavc been 
written by John, a holt/ and divinely 
inspired man, hut doubts if he ufcts 
the apostle, 1 1 was received also as 
John the apostle’s writing by Cyprian, 
and also by the church of Rome, A.D. 

248 . 

Itii true, that Caius, in the j*car 
212, .supposed that the Revelations 
were written by Corinthus, and the 
critical remark of Dionysius might 
have some influence upon Eusebius, 
who seenfs to have hesitated about il 3 
but the earliest and mpst general tetr- 
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timony is, dearly, in favour of Ha 
apostolital brigin ; I shall therefore 
now proceed to examine. 

Jts internal evidence. Cbap.i.l, 
gives John the title of servant ot 
Christ, a. title bv which the apostles 
generally call themselves, see ^om. 
J. 1. Jas. i. j, 2 Pet. i. I, Jude v. l ; 
80 Moses is called the servanM God, 
Numb. xii. 7, Heb. iii. 2. 

2. V Bore testimony concernin^he 
word of Gody and Jesus Christ, jThis 
may mean an apostolic testimony, or 
it“ma^ be the testimony he has borne 
in this prophecy, or his testimony in 
, the history of the actions and d^tn of 
Jesus. ** 

Verbal coincidences with the other 
works of John !^metimes occur, 
John xvi. 33, * 1 '^ave overcome 
the world see also ) John ii. 13. 14. 
iv, 4, »/. 1 ,*5, and this language is in 
the New Testanient only to be found 
in Jolin’s writings. Compare tins 
w th Rov. iii. 21 , ‘To him wha over- 
comelh, even as I also overcame * 
Compare ii. 7, i\. 17,26, iii. 5, 1 2, 21, 
xxi. 7* 

Jesus is caRed Rev. xix. 13, Mhe 
word of God J*’ so also John i. I, and 
1 Johni. I, ^ (he word of life.’ — Rev. 
V. 6‘, 12, ' the lamb ol God;’ ao also 
John i. 24, 36. — Rev, iii. 7, / he (hat 
is true;’ xix. It, 'he that is faithful 
and true and in John i, 14, ‘ full of 
truth and John xiv. 6, ‘ the truth,* 

also 1 John v. 20. — Rev. ii. 7, 
manna^ is applied to spiritual food ; .so 
also John vi.32. Rev, i Vi it is said, 

' Every ^ye shall see him, and they 
also which pierced him 5’ John xix. 37» 

* they shall look on him whom they 
ierced.* Rev. iii. 20, ‘ If any man 
ear my voice, and open the door, I 

will come in to him, and sup with 
him , and he with me.* John xiv. 23, 
Christ say^, ‘ If a man love me he 
will keep my word.5 ; an4 my father 
will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.’ 
Rev. i. 5, ‘ Unto him who hath loved 
usj and washed us from our sins in 
liis own blood.* So also i John i. 7, 

* And the blood of Jesns CbrSt his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.' 

There are also two particular in- 
ftatx^ of construction and accepta- 
tion or words. Rev. ii. 26, ^ he that 
keepeth my works unto^he end:' 
keie wofks is put for words, which is 


no where else to be found but in John 
xiv. JO, • The words which I speak 
unto YOU I speak not of myself, bnt 
my father mat dwelleth in me, be 
doth the works.' This opposition of 
sense cannot be made out, but by 
supposing the words spoke, and the 
works done, are the .same, and this 
agrees with V. 24, viii. 28. 

Keiping the word or words is an 
expression not uncommon in the Rev. 
iii. 8, 10, xxii. 7, 9, but not elsewhere 
in the New Testament, excepting in 
John’s gospel, and first ^ pistle, John 
viii. 31, 52, 55, Xiv. 21. 24, xv. 20, 
xvii. 6, 1 John ii. 5. 

‘ So far I have thought proper toex- 
Iract from much other matter in Lard- 
ner, to whom I refer those who would 
wish for further evidence for and 
against. There is however another 
argument that to my mind carries 
with it strong evidence, that it was, 
as it professes to be, written by one 
who had the spirit, and that is, its 
general accordancy with the general 
prophetic declarations and language of 
the New Testament, Mat. x. 28, 
Jesus tells ht.s apostles not to fear the 
persecutors who could slay their body, 
out could not destrry tneir sensual 
person, but to fear God, who could 
destroy^ their sensual person in the 
grave. Jesus gives to the apostolic 
diurch the promise, Rev. \\ U, ‘he 
who^overcometh shall not be injured 
by the second death.^ Again, i. 7, 
John says, ‘ Beliold he is coming with 
the clouds, and every e)'e shall see 
him, and they who pierced him ; arid 
all the tribes of the land shall mourn 
because of him.* This has been ge- 
nerally applied to the personal coming 
of Jesus to a millenial reign, but bow 
could they who nailed him to the 
cross then see him ? To me it a]^- 
pears perfectly to accord with his first 
coming, hy the Roman armies, fp 
pour vengeance on the Jewish na- 
tion ; agreeing with Mat. Wv.' 28, 

* A& the lightning cometh from the 
ea8t, and flashes to the west, in like 
manner will be the coming of the 
SonofMaui* 30 v. ‘All the tribes 
of the land will utter lamentation, and 
see the Son of Men Coring ih the 
clouds of heaven, with power and 

S reat glory.’ See also Dan. vii. 13,, 

lark xiii. 26, Luke xxi. 27> I Tbes. 
ii. 16, iii. 13, SXhes. i. 6, ^c. &c. 
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Our Lor4 fre(^u 9 nlt)y uf^s the word 
figuratively, for instance, Mat. 
xiii. 42, ‘ The 8 on of Man sl^ll send 
forth his messengers,. and they shall 
gather out of the kingdom all things 
Unit offend, and them who do int* 
quity, and shall cast them into a fire 
of furnace ; there shall be wailing and 
gnashing ^ teeth.* By comparing 
this passage with v. 9 , it is evident 
that this furniice of fire is the severe 
and awful judgment which took place 
on the Jewish nation at the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish economy. In a 
similar manner Jesus cautions his dis- 
ciples, Milt, xi’iii. 7— 10, Mark «. 
43 — 49 ; rather to sacrifice a leading 
member who continued in sin, than 
to permit the whole church to be de- 
stroyed with tlie Jew’isii nation in the 
fireofGeenba; compare with tbesfe 
passages, Eccles. vii. 17» Judith xvi. 
17 . This figurative use of fire, to 
signify complete and total destruc- 
tion, is used also hjr (he writer of (he 
llev. xi I, ‘fire proce'edeih out of 
their months f temporal judgments 
produced by the doctrines the wit- 
nesses tHUght ; xiv. .0, those w'ho 
worship the beast and bis image shoi/ 
le tormented with, fire and brimstone, 
in the presence of the holy me^sen^ers, 
and in the presence of ttie Lamb, 1 e. 
during the continuance ot the Ger- 
manic Roman emp\re, and aft^r its 
dissolution during the existence of tlie 
|>resent Frenchified representation of 
it, temporal judgments shall continue 
sycceedinjB^ each other, so as to give 
to the nations, that compose the Ro- 
man empire and its image, or resem- 
blance, no rest, day or night, till the 
^es of ages ; or that great age of the 
jfestoration of the Jewish nation fore- 
told by all the prophets, as also by the 
■messengera of Jesus : see also xvi. 9, 
xix. 4, xc. 

. Dau.ii; represents the four great 
and supgessive idolatrous monarchies 
as being partly distinct from ^ each 
other, yet more or less continuing 
after their e^ablishment to exist to- 
ethcr till their complete and final 
esti action, and that this destruction 
slioulcktake place by other than hu- 
man means : 34 v. stone was cut 
out without hands, which smote the 
iniage upon b'ls feet, that were of iron 
and clay, and brake them to pieces ; 
then was the iron, the c]ay,Hhe brass. 


the silv8f, and 4 he gold broken to 
pieces together, and became like the 
chaff of the summer threshing floors, 
and the wind carried them a\v^y, that 
no place was found for them ; and tbf 
stone that smote the image bec^tne"*^ 
gredt mountain, and^filled the whole 
earth.* ,lliis same subject is repre^^ 
sented by our Lord*, Mat, xiii. 3 
in (be parables of the mustard sera 
and the three measures of meal lea- 
vened; and Paul, the messenger of 
Jesus, speaks of it in nearly ^1 his 
epistles ; now this also is the su^ect 
of the whole of the prophecies or the 
Revekitions, the first part is the gra- 
dual enlargement of this stone, the 
doctrine ot tfiq^Toss held by the 
church of God»‘ The second part ia 
tho sapping and undei mining, and 
final overthrow of all the toqr oppo- 
sing kingdoms, and the foil ahd final 
establishment of the kingdom of God* 
Th^re is another great and impor- 
tant subject, to w'hid) indeed all the 
othfer past scenes are but preliminaiyj 
Paul speaks of it, I Cor. xv. 26, * the 
last enemy. Death, wil[ be destroyed.’ 
The word Death is hare evidently put 
for the works of Death. Purvis nas 
justly observed on Revelations, that 
Death and Hades are put for them 
who had been in those states, as/the 
earth is sometimes named for its inha- 
bitants. The apostle was writing 
concerning a perioa when God sbali 
have aboushea all dominion, all 
ihority, and power. This period of 
universal subjection cannot, on any 
occasion, require that great corrector. 
Death ', .jet Death is spoken of . as 
still existing in a state of enmity to 
God, for it is said, 'For, he mujst 
reign till he hath put all under his 
feet j the last enemy. Death, shall 
be destroyed.* Seeing:, therefore, 
though all is subdued, yet Death, 
who cannot be a person, is not, but 
must be destroyed before all the.ene- 
mics of God are subjected to Jesus ; 
it will follow, that it must mean those 
who are held by Death, those whom 
JesiK VR} s. Mat. x. 23, * Rational 
fiicultics that God can and will destroy 
in the grave.* Jpeatb, or that state of 
insensihilUy these Bay^ lo^g 

lain, shall be destroyed by 
ratiop toianimation and qpnsciOiyt^eaB, 
when ' Death ^hall be bp 

in victory.’ This also agrees With the, 
3K 2 
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writ and language of the Rev-^ xx. 14, 
fl^r those who arc found in immora- 
lity and rebelljon against Cod, in H^e 
^fate of death' in the grave, are ca« 
into the lake of hre, wliere they lui- 
ttefgo the second death, or a ttdal ex- 
tinctipn of lile; yet ^we lind, {lev. 
xxiu 3f that every curse shall, cease^ 
and conseniicntly inuSt be de- 

^'frdijir/, all llie etVccts must cccHC, 
ihat Death may be sivalLowcd ap hi 
vie lory, 

1 sboyld hope wljat has been said is 
sntlicient to ohtajn an aitenlivc consi- 
deration to the contents of this book, 
and a serious and .steady examination 
ot the matter that will br produced : it 
is my intention to say as little as pos- 
sible, but bullieient?^ hope, to give a 
clue to the understanding of the book. 
Alter all (hat has been said, as evi- 
dence £>yr if*a b(?ing vviiltcji by .lolin 
the apostle, or by some other inspiu d 
prophet of the name of Jolin, its best 
evidence, if true, niu.st be its coif ten Is. 
If Providence confnms it; if the state 
of the churches in succession have 
been as foretold j if the political states 
professing to <be Christian have been 
and are now uifder tlie circumstances 
described; then, and only then, is 
this book a Revelation from God, and 
it is not merely our duty, hut also our 
interest to obey its directions. 

With regard to the time when it 
appears to have been written, I should 
think it niust have been very early in 
CTTristianity, even before the writing 
Dfxiny of the epistles. The grand ar- 
gument of Dionysiu for its not being 
wrote by John the apostle, whilst he 
allows it to have been vVritten by a 
holy and divinely inspired man^ is, 
that the language ot John’s history 
;!Dd his first epistle, which are his 
genuine and undoubted writings, are 
pure Greek ; whereas, the book of 
Revelations is full of Heb|t?tisms. This 
ob.servation of Dionysius has a very 
^different effect on my mind; it is, 
Vather, testiQ:)oriy for its antiquity, chat 
written very early after the dis- 
persion of th^ first Christians from 
Jer^aletn by the murder ,of Jalnes. 
At that time ' tjje langiulge of John, 
the fishtrdan of the student 

under JesUs of th;€f aAcyent prophecies 
of the Hebrew writers, must have 
been with, all their figftres^ and 
wiih'tber 'subjects •bore a close re- 


fiemblaiice of style and manner » but 
wjien near forty yeai s rctsIdenceAtt 
Greece had given him ease and in- 
timacy vMth the Greek language, and 
his subject was historical,^ or episto- 
latory, his language would of course 
Iiave dropt most of its Hebraisms, 
and liave begome more elegant from 
being more pure. 


CoNTiNU\Tioi^ o/ Coxk’b Teavuls 
in SwiT/RBLANTD. Translated 
from the French, \V. H. Klid. 

( r’i>rtiiinL*<l from 

1^1’’ HOUGH plants of a noxious 
1 kind which infect the pastures of 
the Alps are few in number, they are 
not less dangerous to the young cattle 
that have not learned lo distinguish 
them : those that have passed a sum- 
mer upon the mountains know and 
them. Tl'.e most remarkable 
among these plants is what the pea- 
sants call Riser Jiutli, which is a 
species of the actaiilc, extremely 
vigorous, and whidi upon these fer- 
tile mountains, partakes of the fa- 
vours of nature, and there acquire.s a 
quality so venomous as in its effects to 
imitate the mancanillicr of America. 
I'he aebnite, with a white flower, 
contains a poison so subtle that it will 
oferye only by coming in contact 
with the exterior .skin, particulitrly 
when moistened with Mie perspira*; 
tiun of the body. M. de ’ Pyiref 
mentions tv/o young persons^ prois 
mised to each other in marriage, wl^ 
Iiaving danced a whole evening,, ac- 
cording to the custom of the coun- 
try, without changing partners, died 
within a few hours, in, consequence 
of the young man having a boiiquej 
of the aconite flower in his bo.som.-J^. 
iVI. de Pytfer himself having one day 
gatliered some of the flowers of this 
perfticions plant, soon after perceiv^ij 
that his wrist and a part of his arit} 
were getting benumbed, and was 
\veJl convinced that worse con-sa-r 
quences would have followed, if he 
had not p'^imediately got rid of the 
flow^ers that occasioned it. 

Cheese of the best quality in all 
the Upper Alps is made without salt : 
the fermentation alone being suffici- 
ent to give it a saline taste, and iti 
whic^i the aromatic . odour of the 





mouotauv plants s^sibljc. pcedomU 
nates. .That which as ma^ upon.tjiie 
most elevated of. the hastiires^ in July 
and August» roay be kept tb almost 
any period j but there are various 
kinds ot Cheese in Switzerland- That 
of Undervvald is and mild, no 
salt being used in it ; *lhat of the 
Upper Cantons of Eerne and Uri, U 
dry and aroiuatic, without h^’i/us;' '• 
that of (ho- Lower Canton of flerno is 
putrid and salt, and caiuiot be preserv- 
ed W'itliout frequent as jx*rsions of wine, 
whilst that which belongs to the Up- 
per Alps will not bear to be moistened. 

Upper Ilnsly, besides l;inc, n<^- 
I'ishes a great number of borw3S r(‘aro/l 
ill the paiks ot the plain upon the 
Alps, to be sold c\ery six mnntb:i at 
ati avcni^e of about four louis per 
head. — 'JTiis canton enclosed on the 
east, west, .'Uid south, by some of 
the most lofty and peeked moimtains 
in Switzerland. A long series of 
conical rock.s of drearllul elevation, 
compose the higlVi.st elevatioii.s of 
that enormous mass of mountains 
\vhich separate the canton of Berne 
from the Valais, and form.s tiie centre 
of all the Alps in Swirzerland. From 
these one may de>K'endinto the })Iains 
of Germany, France, and Italy.— 
Savoy alone, to this mass,'* opposes 
ruiother equally respectable. Of the 
latter Mont Blanc lornis the qentre, 
as IhcSch reek horn, or pike of. tenor, 
forms that of the other mass, — Froni 
the summits of these we descry their 
humbler satellile.s, .suironucliug (he 
Iwo elevations which seem to dis- 
jiute the empire ot the highest in the 
world. Mont Blanc, the most consi- 
derable, throws about it a deluge of 
icc.wliich ruins all the nearest vallics. 
The Schieokliorn, le.ss in volume and 
fiomcvvhat infeiior in height, though 
It ‘has less ice about it than its rival, 
js*3till more diflicult of access, as the 
precipices which encumber its*avc- 
miQs, hang over abysses more pro- 
found j' besides, itb summit •Is so 
steep, tlxat even the snow cannot 
yest upon it. Like Mont Blanc, also, 
it forms a point of attraction for tlie 
clouds^ and is the. parent of .several 
.rivej[.s, the most considerable of which 
liise hi its domains, viz*, the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Po, at least in 



dary to th« conquest 
of the universei and that tbeindeA^ 
trgable who ^ilb attiJI «pi; 

their hai^ds, overran ttie 
of the Altubrogefir; and ,fhe 
Alpsf give to the movmtaina. 
the^chreekhorn the exclusive 
of the Upper Alps.— Againsf theirxii^w 
habitaifts,ithe Romans were reducejl 
to the noce?<si.ty of carrying on g 
purely defensive, ot which the Sia* 
mous wall raised in the Valais, 
tween the illione and the Rurbergi, 
appears to be a monument. 

The Schteekhorn, or pikeof terfoTj^ 
is alsi) called the.Nadt'l, or .Needle. 
Its principal acolytes are, 1st, the 
Wetierhont, ,2cL the Weljhorn, and 
3d, the iJiingfraSnorn; these are. thre^ 
•cones of naked rock^ of little less do* 
vatioju than, itself.— ^Weiterhorn sig-- 
nities the pike of stormsH^a nktne bo 
longing with ^ just title: to a 
mountain, the summit of wliicb k 
consfently ; enveloped in douds. 
Situate north east of the Schreek- 
horn, from this it receives the tem- 
pest whk’h come from that , part of 
the heayenK. I'lie Jntygfr^iuhoriii Of 
Virgins* pike, owes fts depominatioa 
to the common opinion^ that though 
the fool of it is accessible,- it cannot be 
ascended. However, about sixty yeafa 
since, two Chamois hunters have. sncr. 
ci^ssfnlly dared this perilous 
prize, : the first deposited his kni^ 
under a stpne, and the second jy-* 
lowed him, and substituted his knife 
in the room of that which tbe qtber 
had left upon tiic summit of this 
mountain. . i 

Between the WeUerhorn and the 
Well horn tlierc is. a glacier, which 
is .secji fioni Meynngen, called 
Scliwarlz-wakl Gletscher,* or the 
glacier of the Bl^k Foijjsr. it U 
one of the loftiest of the glaciers in 
Switzerland, and L literally inacces- 
sible. ^ , 

It is in this desert and defOkte 
region that the greatest and roost 
teriible of birds is seen, the eagle of 
the Alps,-\vhicli in strength and size 
surpas.se’s the royal eagle, and is only 
an inhabitant of the highest moim- 
tains of our himispherej, or is only 
found in one place besid^ yfz. jfi 
that wlndi corresponds it in 

South America. M. Bufto ^lasse® 
this bird in the species of ffie gold^ 
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volfitre.— M. Bomard places it at the 
head of the eagles: the' inhabitants 
of the country call it the lemmcr 
geyer, or lamb vulture. This bird 
Mwever, answers to the ^bndor of 
the new world, like as the Alps an- 
swer to the cordillieras,' Of all kinds 
of eagles, says M. de Bomjyre, tlie 
aaost surprising is that of the Swiss 
Alps; called tne lemmer geyer, or 
Iamb vulture. There are three kinds 
of them; the first, the largest and 
strongest, is yellow all 6ver the body, 
with white circles about the neck ; 
but the condor is black and white, 
aud has a sort of tufl upon it.s bond. 

The lemmer geyer is a bird of prey, 
of prodigious strengdi, corresponding 
with its shape j for mO wings of this 
bird are fourteen feet from one ex-' 
tremit)r to the other. This tyrant of 
the air,'^hich they have not yet been 
able to destroy in Switzerland, car- 
ries on a cruel war against the slicep, 
the goat^ rind the chamois, to^'thcr 
with the hare and the inarmotte. — 
Whenever it observes any animal 
upon a steep rgck, whicli is too large 
to carry away,^ if contrives to wheel 
its flight in such a manner as to 
throw It down the precipice into the 
valley, where it can more conve- 
niently contend with its prey. Only 
a few yean since a lemmer gey er of 
the largest kind, seized a chnd about 
three years of age ; and it’ tlie cries of 
th»>child had not brought its father, 
urmed with a large club, it would 
oert^inljrdiave cirned it off. After a 
desperate lesistanccj, it was killed on 
the spot. 

1 have seen at Berne, in the col- 
lection of M. Spranelin, two lemmer 
gej'er, no^ of the yellow .species, said 
to be (he stiongest, as their wings 
did not extend ab«^e ten feet. As to 
the former, the country pejople always 
assured me his wings re eigh- 
teen feet bernois, viz. about sixteen 
Frfertch. I shall add to their tes- 
timony, that of M. Voltaire, who had 
one of these birds in his living collec- 
tion, whose wings extended fiffeen 
feet. Some years since, a lemmer gey er 
had one of his wings broken by a 
rausauet jtbpt, and 5^clded, after a 
Ippg cfapHtcl with three sturdy pea; 
db^ irliied with short aitbs; and 
fills alUe and sold at 

JBefne. 


The states bf Befne giving^po moro 
than one louis per hcad^ for the de^ 
struct ion^of these birds, renders the 
country people'very indifferent about 
taking or destroying them. The 
harm they do the country people is 
trifling ; tli^y kill a number of crows, 
which swarm in this quarter of (he 
world. In the wars between the 
crows 'and these vultures, the former 
range themselves in a line, and divide 
themselves ill detached corps. After 
this, each battalion advances in its 
turn ; and their enemy attacked on 
one .side is very soon assailed on the 
other; the success of these cornba- 
t;^nts, when the enemy is very young, 
generally terminates in favour of the 
crows. 

Bears are to be met with in all 
parts of this country; but, if any 
where, they abound in the valleys. 
There are two species ; the largest 
live upon fruits, Ac. and sleep during 
the greatest part of the winter ; the 
smallest kind is mrire cruel and more 
dangerous, parlicularly in winter. 1 
have been at a bear hunt, between 
the mounts Fnrcn and Grimsel ; these 
animals are not very dangerous, but 
their antipathy against "bulls, and 
their fights with them, frequently 
atlbrd singular examples of the hatred 
ai\d ferocity of these terrible crea- 
tures.'* It is impcjisible to retain a 
bull after he has once smelt a bear in 
th^ ueighbourhood ; he immediately 
seeks out his enemy, and they meet 
and fight every ilay till one or tbp 
other "is killed. In the plains, the 
advantages are on the side of the bear; 
but among theiock.s, the bull is ge- 
nerally the conqueror. The bull, be^ 
longing to a herd in .,Uri, went in 
cbace of a bear, and not returning 
after the lapse of three days, several 
pwso ns being employed in the search, 
tbinid him in the poisition pf pressing 
his enemy against a rock, who was 
quite dead,* and- the body squeezed 
almost flat; the bull had made such 
violent efifprts, that his feet were 
buried several Inches deep in thi 9 
ground. 

Wild as it is, there are no .wolves 
in this region, but there is a kind of 
wild cat, which sometimes makes 
terrible ravages among the sheep.*— 
A number oi lives are Tost in hunting 
the chamois^ occasioned Hy the thick 
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fogs, which rising suddenly, cover down into the over wfakA 

the whale country with an impcne- they have been, in a manner auiH 
trable veil, and make the hunters pended, and buried, as it were,, unte 
lo^ their way among the glaciers, those accumulations if ice, virhiejh. 
where they often perish with cold are here attached tothe old age of a# 
and hunger. Sometimes sudden falls existence. . 

of mist or rain, suddenly freezing, Mr. Coxe si)eak$ of the Romaa 
render the rocks so slippery, that the colonies of Miimodunum, Aven^ 
human foot, though evdr so well se- ticum, <ind Rhetia.” llie Sedunics, 
cured with irons, cannot possibly the Viberians, and the Lepontiim^ 
keep its hold. Sometimes excessive inhabited what we call the Valais^ 
heat drys the burning surface of the the two former, with the Nantuates, 
rocks, and covers them with such an occupied the lower parlj thtsLepoii- 
impalpabJe powder, that the unhappy tians the up))er part; and in the val« 
hunter, not wishing to lose his way, lies of the Pennine Alps, towards the 
voluntarily cuts the calves of his legs oast.— Lake Lemitn is now that of 
and the soles of his teet merely \o Geneva » MinnodUfium is Moudon j 
trace out a path by which he may ref- Averiicurn, Avenches; and Rhetia, 
turn in safety. the country of Orisons. 

It is remarkable in the Rhine, that , Mr. Coxe has said that the best 
it owes its rise to the greatest part of bulwark to oppose to the avalanches, 
the water that flow from Switzer- or falls of snow in this Coun'ey, is a 
land. Its three first branches have forest; but these forests do not oppose 
their origin in the same mass of an efficacious resistance, unless they 
mountains. The Aar and tlie Liin- arc .stttficiently elevated' to break tlic 
mat, which soon increase the waters current of snmv, in its first dischaige 
of this river, also rise in the same from the mountains, otherwise they 
neighbourhood, and are themselves run the risk of being carried away 
increased by the springs belonging iheroselves. Besides, «in most Qf th0 
to the same chain of mountains. Swiss villages, the iiouses towardsf 

The Romans occupied the best the mountains are defended by a kind 
part of Northern Helvetia, but they of stone bastion, with an acute angle 
never penetrated to its cen^e. On sufficient to separate the masses of 
one side, they made their passage snow, and thus pre.serve the habita# 
through tlie Grecian Alp.s, and ©n tion from entire destruction, evea 
the other through the eastern ^art of though it sliould be buried under the 
the mountains of Adula. It doesnot avalanche. ^ 

appear that they ever penetrated Mr. Coxe, mentioning tlie Jdng^ 
tlirongh the intermediate chain, frauhorn, objects to tlie derivation 
yhich was inhabited by that portion given to it by the country pedple, 
of the Helvetians who weie never from the circumstance of its being 
conquered. The wall built by the inaccessible. It is true there are se- 
Rotnans in the Valais, seems to have veral elevations of the same kind, 
been intended as a check to the equally inaccessible, or reputed to bo 
irruptions of the inhabitants of the such, which make for the propriety- 
western parts of mount Adula, who of the opinion cqmirionly received. 

■ were driven upon the Roman pro- However, even sotbb of ibese which 
vinces, by the Barbarians in the were accessible a century ago, are hot 
environs 6f the Schreekhoni.--How so at present; and from changes sud- 
awful and sublime is the picture den or gradual it is to be supposed 
which this country affords ! Wliat a others are accessible at present, which 
Study is that of tliese mountains, in times past were not. So that many 
dtfiering in their age and origin ^ bqt have been, and are still called virgin 
all which prove the great revolutions mountains, which are not, strictly 
of nature; its tardy opci^tions, its speaking, entitled to that distinc- 
sudden caprices, ana its terrible dis- tion. 

asters. What annals for an observer The manner in which the, hunterv 
are these rocks, which thirty ages of the chamois leap from rock jo rock 
have formed or destroyed, as well d$ with^the'*assistance of a long, staff,, i« 
l^esje carcases of mountains thrown truly surprising. ^ Bven Irom the 
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Genrtnr, -which isaheightalmojit per- 
p^dicoJar, and a naked rock, they 
will by ibis ^ineaiis ’‘descend in' ten 
n>inutcs, and clear a greater space of 
ground, than they could go over in^a 
Kill hour by the common direct fool- 
patli. A good curate once iol« line, 
when he saw any jx^rsou come down 
£» that manner, oi>e’ might be* certain 
it was a protestant: Catholics, added 
he, lake more care of' their souls: I 
shall now venture to expreSs an idea 
which struck me the last time I 
travers(^d the valley of Lnnterbrunnen. 
This Valley, which is abovif five 
leagues in depth,' is ^extremely naferow, 
ai'»d olfers the appearance of a deep 
cleft, formed in a mass ot mountaiiw, 
or as if it was shtiflH with two ver- 
tical walls. The enormous mass of 
rocks to the right exceed those on 
tJie leMii sfeophbss and height. All 
the torrents that ftill into tins valley, 
come from llx! mountains on the left : 
but what I meant to say wasf that 
from the exact correspontlence of the 
sides of this cleft, the division must 
have lx*pn first made by some con* 
vulsiqn of natdre. From tlie bottom 
of this valley, tRe road used to run 
directly to the Valais, passing be- 
tween two mountains, the inter- 
mediate space of wliich has jong been 
choakbd up w'itli ice. Two natives 
of the V?ilais, terrified and pursued 
during tlio religious persecution of 
lyi, were the last that ventured 
this way. However, in \77^> the 
indefatigable M. Hourrit discovered d 
lateral is-^ue running along the moun- 
tains, which divide the part of the 
canton of Berne from the Valais, and 
falls. III a manner,, almost perpen- 
dicular upon the passage of Kau- 


dcff^teg; sdlhat as ehter- 

pfising as Himself,, may aWve at the 
Gemini, \yfthout njtuJrtg’ the long 
detour \Vh’^'h Mr. Coxe speaks of in 
his eighteenth letter. 

fn ti'.is passage M‘. Bourrit found a 
fint" 1 i:go rC‘>ci*voir Of w'iiter,, placed 
in out' ot tho most di'smar solitudes. 
At that time, however, 1 had (Quitted 
the A]|»s, and had not the pleasure of 
enjoying this interesting discovery. 
The summit ol the StauhaOh affofds a 
phenomenon equally dilBcult in de- 
scription', cither by vvriting or painting; 
the torrent that fills from this moun- 
tain is often seizkl bv tlic wind, and 
tJie lightest particles of the w afer are 
suspended, exhibiting a variety' of 
forms before they are, dispersed in 
rain. Thus torrents, in a manner, 
floating in the air, are peculiar lo 
Switzerland. In fact, the gientcst 
portion of the water called the Siaa- 
bach, is distributeil in a kind uf fog, 
wdiich moistens the meadows to a 
considerable distance, and in I'louds 
which rise in its atmosphere. During 
the winter. t!jc torrent for some time 
resists the Irou ; but when the cold is 
most severe, the waterfirst frozen into 
drops, condense like hail, and de- 
.scends with a terrible noise, announ- 
cing t}K4 congelrition of the' wlioJo 
mass, which soon appears like an 
tifornjous piece of ice, suspended on 
the brink of its channel : here thq 
weight increase-., fill it becomes too 
heavy; it is at length precipitated 
with a noise, scaiccly equalled by 
that of avalnnche^y or that of thullde^■ 
united, by which these masses of 
snow are sometimes dislocated and 
detached. 

[To be continued.'] 


MISCELLANEA 'SELFXTA. 


The British Spv in America. 
[Continued from p. 

Letter VIII. 

Richmond^ OcfohtTirt': 

M en of talents in this country^ 

my dear S , h^ve been 

generallye bred to the profession of 


tha.faw; and, inc|oed, throughout 
the United States I have met with 
few persons of cxalte^l intellect whose; 
powers have been directed to any 
other pursuit. The bar in America is 
the road to honour ; and hence, al- 
though the profession is gritted by 
the most shining geniuses op the con- 
tinent, it is i^ncumbcred also by a 





. ^^ianchoi^ gnMip frf> pmg 
^ho bMldg anlbf rear or tlia bar, like 
Goethe's sable cuiucU in Ibe western 
beriaon, I have been told abac the 
bar of Virginia was, a few years ago, 
pronmncc^ by the supreme court ot 
ibe United Slates to be the most en- 
lightened able On the continent. I 

am very incompetent to decide oo tl^e 
merit of their legal acquireraents'^ 
but, putting aside the partiality of a 
Briton^ I do not think either of the 
gentlemen by any means <so eloquent 
or so eruduc as our countryman 
Erakine. With your permission, 
however, I will make you belter ac- 
quainted with tlie few characters wl!o 
lead the van of the profession. * 

Mr has great personal ad^ 

vantages. A figure large and portly , 
his features uncommonly line ; his 
dark eyes and his whole countenance 
lighted up with an expression of the 
most conciliating sensibility ^ his atti- 
tudes diguitied and commanding ; his 
gestures easy and graceful ; his voice 
perfect harmony; and his whole man- 
ner that of an accomplished and en- 
gaging gentleman. I imve reason to 
believe that the expression of his 
countenance does no more than jus- 
tice to his heart. If 1 be correctly 
informed, his feelings are eiiquisiie ; 
and the proofs of his bcnevoieiicd are 
various and clear beyond the j}osSl- 
bility of doubt. He has filled the 
highest offices in this commonwealth, 
and has very long maintained a most 
respectable rank in bis profession. 
His character with the people is that 
of a great lawyer and an eloquent 
speaker ; and, indeed, so many men 
of discernment and taste entertain 
this opinion, and my prepossessions 
in his ravour are so strong, on account 
of the aimable qualities of his cha- 
racter, that I aiti very well disposed 
to doubt the accuracy of iny own 
judgment as it relates to him. • 

1^0 me, however, it seems that his 
mind, as is often, but not invariably 
the case, corresponds with his perso- 
nal appearance: that is,^Hliat k is 
turned rather for ornament than for 
severe Mse: PomptB, guam pugncc 
Aptior* as Tolly expresses it. Hir 
speecl^s, I think, deservethe censure 
Which Lord Verulani pronounces on 
the writers posterior iD the reforma- 
fiou of the church : Luther/’ says 
UNivi-R'iAL Mag. Vol. XV’ III, 


to awake all anfh)bity Id his 
this introduced tire study of the 
languages, a taste Jbr the 
of cne Ciceronian manner \ and bePb 
the^still prevalent ^ror of huntftif 
mom after words than matter ; dna 
moreafyer the chotceness of the 
and the round and clean comp&tiiod 
of the sentence, and the sweet fkll* 
ings of the clauses, and the varyii^ 
and illustration of their works wfcti 
tropes and figures, than after the 
weight of matter, worth of subject, 
soundness of argument, life of inven- 
tion, ?>r depth ot judgment.” 

^ Mr *s temper and habits 

lead him to the wwelliiig stately man- 
ner of Bolingbroke; but either from 
the want of promptitude and richness 
of conception, or his too .sedulous 
concern and “ hunting after woi*ds,’* 
he does not maintain that manner 
smoollily and happily. On Jlhe con- 
trary, the spirits of bis, hearers, after 
having been awakened" and put into 
sweet and pleasant motion, have their 
tide not unfrequently cliecked, ruffled, 
and painfully obsti noted by the hesi- 
tation and perplexity of the speaker. 

It certainly must uemand^ my dear 

S a mind of very hfgh poweri 

to .support the swell ot Bi^ii^broke 
with telicity. The tones ot voice 
which naturally belong to it keep the 
expectation continually “ on tiptoe j” ^ 
and this must be gratified not only ^y 
the most oily fluency, but by a course 
of argument clear as light, and an al- 
ternate play of i magi nation as grand 
and magnificent as Herschell’s dance 
of the sidereal system. The work re- 
quires to bejjerpetually urged for- 
ward. OnelPerruption in the^ cur- 
rent of the language, one poor thought 
or abortion of fancy* one vacant aver- 
sion of the eye or relaxation in the 
expression, of face, entirely breaks 
and dissolves the whole charm. ^ The 
speaker, indeed, may go on and 
evolve here and i here a pretty thought ; 
but the wondrous magic of the whole 
is gone for ever ! 

Whether it be from any defect in 

the organization of Mr *s 

mind, or that his passion for th^ fine 
dress of bis thoughts is^ tfie n^as^et 
passionf Which, ** like Aarony sdr- 
pent, swallows up the test, * I will 

3 L 
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not undertake tojdecide y but perb^ 
(I results froniVnjj of^bp^e two caa^a, 
that all the argurfif!i|}t8 whTclii 1 have 
%ver lieard ftoiu him are defective iii 
that important and most material 
character, the lucuiu> ordo, ' 

I have been sOmeiinj^ inclined to 
believe that a. marr.s division 9( his 
argument would be generaUy found 
to cob tain a secret history of the dif- 
ficulties which he hirpsclt has en- 
countered in the investigation of his 
subject. I am firmly persuaded that 
the exfreme prolixity of many dis- 
courses, to which \ve are doomed to 
listen, is chargeable not to the fer- 
tility but to thc'daikness atiti im- 
potence of the brain which pro- 
duces them. A .ijwn who sees his 
object in a strong light marches di- 
rectly up to it in a right line, with 
the hrtjp ste^ of a soldier,- vyhilo ano- 
ther, residing in a les^i illumined 
zone, wanders and reels in the twilight 
of the brain, and ere he att^n bis 
object, treads a nitlze as intricate and 
perplexing as^that of the celebrated 
lal^-rinth of Crete. 

It was remarkable of I lie 

of the United States, whom 1 men- 
tioned to you in a former letter as 
looking through a subject at a single 
glance, that he almost invariably 
seized one strong point only, the 
ivot of the controversy: this point 
e would enforce with all his powers, 
never permitting his own mind to 
w#eer, nor obscuring those of bis 
hearers by a cloud of intei iur unim- 
portant considerations. But this is 
not the manner of Mr ; I sus- 

pect, that in tlie prcpaiatory investi- 
gation of a subject he gains his ground 
by slow and laboridj|% gnidations j 
and ;hat his difficuhit^pre numerous 
and embarrassing. Hence it is, per- 
haps, that bis points are generally too 
miiUifiirious ; and although, among 
the rest, he exhibits the strong uoint, 
its appearance is too often like that of 
l^sacnar; ** bowed down between 
two batons. I take this to be a 
vej 7 ill-judged method. It may 
serve indeed to make the multitude 
stare: but it frustrates the great pur- 
pose of the speaker, instead of giving 
a simple, lucid, and animated view of 
a^^ubject, it overloads, confounds, 
fatigues the listimer. Instead of 
living him under /he vivacity of 


4*gir, /uU cowwrtion^ i, ]Msfs 
imn MrkJingr .»asi«ipi 

whet) hh awak^, be 

— — “ vp«kes, emiirginc ffbih a st^llf 
< drciunto . 

Ttimiilttidirs i where his 
pbhcbitgthought, M 

From wave to huvc of wild uticerUdhty 

At nUidom drttye, h^r helm ef reasd^ 
fosr.*^ 

I incline to beheve that if there 
be a blemish in the mind of tlfis ami- 
able gentleman, it is thie want of a 
strong and masculine judgment. M 
^i^Lich an agent had Wielded the sceptre 
pf his understanding, it H presumable 
that ere this it would have chastised 
his exuberant fondness for literary 
finery, ami the too ostentations and 
iinforuuuue parade of points in his 
argument, on wliich T h.ivc jnst com- 
mented; if I may confide in llie 
replies which 1 have heard given t6 
him at the bar, this want "of judg- 
ment is sometimes manifested in his 
selection and application of law cases, 
But of this I can judge only from the 
triumphaut air with which his advs^^ 
saries seize his cases, and appear to 
turn' them against him. 

He ifli certainly a man of close and 
elaborate research . It would seena 
ta me, however, my dear S. . • , 
that '^*n Older to copatltuftc a scien- 
tific lawyer, soinc|liiug nibre is he- 
ces-safy than the patient and perse- 
vering revolution of the leaytts pf an 
author. Does it not require a df^ 
cerninent sufficiently efeaS- aJ)d strong 
to eviscerate the pripcipW of each 
case; a judgiuent potent enough to 
digt'st, connect , hn,d s»ten[>at ize thepj^ 
and to distinguish at ppee^ in 
future combination of c^fcums^ar^c^^s♦ 
the very feature which or refiiJo 
to I a principle a just , gpplk-altpni 
Witiiont such intellecliial pi:opertie.4,i 
1 should conjecture (for pn this sub- 
ject I^can only Conjecture) that anum 
could nor liave the roir advantage and 
perfect command of bis reading. For, 
in the first pliipe^. I .should apprehend, 
Ihat^ he vt^ould never discover the 
application of a case Without tl^e re- 
currence ^if all the same qrcum* 
stances,; in the next place, that bis 
ckses W'ould foim a perfect' ebaos^ a 
ru(^ moles, in his br*iln,: 





a.Mt imift Uid 

aofmetimespitk^ 6bl1y 
idem^iDg fl^atare» laiiia' foriiiAh bU 
^ptagonisc wkhr a formkiable kreapon 
aUsliiatliSiiiself. _ 

' Bu| ht mtsi fiy from ekitajigled 
^lde^ne$9» of which 1 bav!e 40 little 
k«:towleckpJ!^apd retutp la Mr. . . .:. . 
Altbei^ when brought to the stan* 
dard ot 'perfect oratory, he may be 
subject to the censures which I have 
passed on him 3 yet it is to be ac- 
knowihdged, and { make the acknow- 
ledgement with pleasure, that he is a 
li^n of extensive reading, a well in- 
formed lawyer, a tine belies Lettre^ 
scholar, and sometimes a beautiful, 
speaker. 

The gentleman who has been 
pointed out to me as holding the next 
if not an equal grade in the profession 

is Mr He^ is, I am told, 

upwards of forty years of age ; 
hts look, I think, is more jm^ile. 
As to stature, he is about the ordi- 
nary height of men ;*his form genteel, 
hw person agile. He is distinguished 
by a quickness of look, a sprightly 
step, and that peculiarly jaunty air 
whi^ I have heretofore mentioned 
ascbaracteriaing the people of New 
York. It is an air, however, which 
(perhapSj; because 1 am a plaift son of 
John BiiUJ is not entirely to my 
taste. Striking, indeed, it is; lugbfy 

f nteei, and cmculated for eclat \ but 
en; I fear, that it may be censured 
as being too artiticial; as having, 
therefore, too little appearance of con- 
decboDwitb the heart; too little of 
that amiable simplicity, that winning 
sofeness, thnt vital warmth, which I 
have felt in the manner of a certain 
friend of mine. This objection, bow- 
ekicr, is not meant to touch his heart. 
•I do not mean to ceasure his sensi- 
bil^y or ttis ylrtoes. The remark 
applies Only to the mereextericy of 
hu manners ; and the censure, 
which I pronounc^ on that, is 
pwesly the Tesult of a different taste, 
which is, at least, as probably wrong 

os that of Mr ' 

Indeed, my dear S. I have 

seen few eminent men in this or any 
other country, who have been able so 
fer to repress the resulting pride of 
cemscious talents, as to put on the 
behaviour whidi » cEdoulated to wiu 
4hiih hearts of the people.. I mean that 


bdkkriour^ iisrjhi^ sf^eik ^ 

low^ 8y<»W 

oatefntatious condescension on 
hand* and a haughty selNimportap^s 
and supercilious contempt of 
feJk>w creatures on, the other; that 
bobafiour, in which* while a 
displays a jus> re«^)ect for his uwit 
feelings %nd clmractcr. he seems, riaij 
verthdfise, to concentre himself wkh 
the disposition and inclinations of the 
person tp whom be speaks: in a, 
word, that happy behaviour, ita whicb 
versatility ana candour, modesty and 
dignity, are sweetly and harmonirnasly 
attempered and blended. Any Eng- 
lishman but yourself, my S. , 
would easily n;cognize the original 
from which thWHattcr picture la 
drawn. 

This leads me off from the cliaracter 

of Mr to remark a'rnoral 

defect j which I have several timea 
observed i n tb is cou n t ly . Ma ny weU 
meaning men; having heard hiiich oi 
the hollow cerenionioufi protessiane 
and hypocritical grimace of courts; ^ 
disgusted with every tlnng which sa- 
vours of aristocratic, or monarchic 
parade ; and smitten with the love of 
rq)ublican simplicity and honesty; 
have fallen into a ruggedness of de». 
portment a thousand times more 
proud, more intolerable and disgmU 
mg, than Shakspeare’s foppish lordi 
with his diin new reapt and pounret 
box. They scorn to conceal th^r 
thoughts; and in the expression of 
them, confound blitntness wu*th ho- 
nesty. Their opinions areal) dogmas^- 
It is perfecly immaterial to them what 
any one else may think. Nay, many 
of them seem to have forgotten, that 
others can tliink or feel at all.^ In 
pursuit of the‘ haggard plinntorn pf 
republicanism *, iney* Has^i on, iik^. 
Sir Joseph Banks, giving chace tef, 
the emperor of Morocco, regardlefe 
of the sweet * and tender blossoms of 
sensibility, wh-icli fell, and bleed, '"aiKd 
die behind them, VVhat an error b 
this, ray dear S. , . . ! I am frequentlT 
disposed to ask such men, ** I'hinfc 
you, that the stern and implacably 
Achilles was an honester man than, 
the gentle, humane, and consideraic, 


• This phrase is scarcely excitftihte* 
cyeo m n Briton knd a fond. 
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Hactor ? W:M;the amgant and im- 
yierioua Alexandea^cKr bonescer roan 
than the oseek, coni|^a«ionate> ^and 
amiable Cyrus ? Was the proud, the 
rough; the surly Cato, more booe^t 
than the soft, polite, and delicate 
Scipio Atricanus f In short, ar« not 
honesty and humanity compatible? 
And vrhat is the most genifine and 
captivating politeness, but humanity 
refined ?*• 

But to return from this digression. 
The quolities, by which Mr. ...... 

strikes tlie multitude, are his inge- 
nuity and his wit. But those, who 
look n.orti closely, into the anatomy 
of his niiiKi, discover many properties 
of miiph higher dignity and impor- 
tance. This gentleKian, in my opi- 
nion. unites in himself a greatei 
diversity of talents and acquirements, 
than arfy ortier at the bar of Virginia. 
He has the reputation, and I , doubt 
not a just one, of possessing much 
legal science. He has an ex^uis»ile 
and highly cultivated taste for polite 
literature; a genius quick and fertile ; 
« stylo pure and classic; a stream of 
perspicuous afid beautiful elocution ; 
an ingenuity winch no difficulties can 
entangle or embarrass; and a wit. 
whose vivid and brilliant coruscations 
can gild and decorate the darkest 
subject. He chooses his ground, in 
the first instance, with great judg- 
inenl; and when. In the progress of 
» a^^tise, an unexpected evolution of 
testimony, or intermediate decisions 
from the bench, have beaten that 
ground from under him, he possesses 
a happy, an astonishing versatility, 
by whicti he is enabled at once to 
take a new position, without appear- 
ing to have lost an atom, either in 
the measure or stability ’of his basis. 
This is a faculty which I have ob- 
ferved before in an inferior degree ; 

but Mr is so adroit, so superior 

in the execution of it, that in him it 
appears a new and peculiar talent. 
His statements, bis narrations, his 
' arguments, arts all as transparent as 
the light of day* He reasons logi- 
cally, anddeclaims very handsomely. 
It is true, he never brandishes the 
\01yrobic thunder of Homer; but then 
be sddom, if ever, sinks beneath 
the ebute-and attractive ii»jesly of 
Vkml. 

Jiis fault isj that*be has not veiled 


bHingenuity with snSetee addresa^ 
Hence,] am told, that beis eoasi? 
desed as a Proteus ^ and the opurta 
are to doubt ' their sensei^* 

even wnen he appear* in bis propihr 
shape. But^ in spite oC tbis advenie 
and unpropidous distrust, Mr. •••»*• 
popularity if atill in its flood; and he 
IS justly considered ns an honour and 
an ornament to his profession. 

Adieu I my frieno, for the present. 
Ere long we may lake another tour 
through this gaUery of pottrlits, if 
more interesting objects do not call 

us otfi Again, my S good 

night. 

• [To Se 


SrERCH on the Powers of Juries iu 
Prosecutions for Libels. 
[From Purke's P^wSthumou** Works.] 

I HAVE always understood, that a 
sifperintcndenceover the doctrines 
as well as the proceedings of the 
courts of justice was a principal ob- 
ject of the constitution of this House; 
that you were to watch at once over 
the lawyer and the law ; that there 
should be an orthodox faith as well as 
pro|)er works: and I have always 
looked with a degree of reverence and 
admiration on tips mode of superin^ 
tendence. For being totally disen- 
gaged from the detail of juridicai prac- 
tice, we come something perhaps the 
better qualified, and certainly much 
the better disposed to assert the ge- 
nuine principlebf the laws; in which 
we can, as a body, have no other th& 
an enlarged and a public interest. 
We have no common cause of a pro- 
fessional atlacbment or professional 
emulations to bias our minds ; we 
have no foregone opinions, wlfioh 
from obstinacy and false point of ho- 
nour wc think ourselves at all events 
obliged to support. So that with 
our own minm perfectly disengaged 
from llie exercise, we may supenn- 
lend f be execution of the national jus* 
lice; which from this circumstance 
is better secured to the people than in 
any other country nnaer heaven it 
can be. As our situation puts,us^in a 
proper condition, our power enables us 
to execute this trust. We may, when 
we see cause of complaint, administer 
a renledy $ it is in our choice by an 
addrestSto remove an ioa^roper judge. 



Burke*s Lilels, 

b)r iinpealebradhr bt^ th#p^lo tbe whotei^minilfTf 
pai^todtotirdetiMdccmu|it}^^ wlUs and exchin^d proiin«tt «of' Hvfr 
i»lr btjr Ml) to insert, txyex^in, to'eit* judge. Thoirliariog reNkiced tile j«l3r 
imte or to reform th€^law/jm to the eognixance of fiieU iM iii 
cNDCadorr ond the necaesgUjr of the rate themselra presumptively erittinti> 
shaJt guide m. We stand iki a sfiuah but actions neutral nid indifferent^llm 
than verf honourable to ourselves^ whole matter^ in which the suMaiel ^ 
and very nsedil to our oountryi if we has ai^ concern or interest, ts med 
do not abuse orubtmdali the trust that out ofthe hands of the jury : and if 
is placed in US. the jury tsike more upon thernsrivea^ 

The qnestion now before you is what they so take is contrary to theif 
upoD ti)e power of juries in prosccut* duty ; it is no morel but a merely no** 
ing for libels. Thefu are tour opi- (ural pouter, the same whiith 
fiions^ ] . That the doctrine as held they may do any other im|)roper BCt, 
by the courts as proper and constitu- the same by which they may even 
tional, and therefore should not be prejUdioe themselves with regard to 
altered. 2. That it is neither proper any other part or the issue before 
nor constitutional, but that it will be them. Sucfi is the matter, as it now 
rendered worse by your .interference, stands, inpossdRiSn of your liighest 
3. That it is wrong, but that the only criminal courts, handed clown to mem 
remedy is a bill of retrospect. 4. Tire from very respectable legal ancestors, 
opinion of those who bring<fn the bill If this can once be estabikhechtn this 
—that the thing is wrong, but that it case, the application in principle to 
is enough to chrect the judgment of other cases will be easy; and the 
the court in future^ praotibe will run upon a descent, un* 

‘The bill brought in is for the pnr- til the*progress of an encroaching ju** 
pose of asserting and securing a great risdiction (for it is in its nature to eti- 
object in the juridical constitution of croach when once it has pas^d iti 
this kingdom ; which from a long limits) coming to cbnftne llie juriea^ 
series or practices and opinions in our case after' rase, to the corporeal fact 
Judges has in one point, and in %ne and to that alone, excluding the 
very essential point, deviated from the tention of mind, the only source of 
true principle. * merit and demerit, of reward or p\u 

It IS the veiy ancient privilege ^of nishment, juries became a dead letter 
the people of England, that they shall in the constitution. 

\ be tneci, except in the known except For which reason it is high time to 
tiom, not by judges appointed by the take this matter into the conSid^Ca-* 
crown, but by their own fellostr-sub- tion of Parliament ; and for that pnr- 
jpets, the peers of that county court pose it will be necessary to examine, 
at which they owe their suit and ser- first, whether there is any thing in the 
vice; andoutoftbis principle the trial peculiar nature of this crime that 
by juries h^s grown. This principle makes it necessary to exclude the joiyr 
has not, that 1 can find, been contests from considering the intention m it 
ed in any case by any authority what- more than in others. So far from if, 
soever; but there is one case in that I take it to be much Im so from 
which » without directly contesting the the analogy of other criminal cases, 
principle, the whole substance, ener- wheie no such restraint is ordioarily 
gy and virtue of the privilege, is tjken put upon them. The act of homicide 
' out of it f-^that is, in the case of a trial is prima /Me crimlnab The inten^ 
by indictment or information for a tion is afterwards to appear, for the 
libel. The doctrine in that cafe laid jury to acquit or condfetun* In bur- 
down by several judges amounts to glary do they insist that the jury have’ 
this, that the jury We no cofnpe- nothing to clo but tofind tfie taking 
tenoe where a libel is alleged, except of goods, and that if tbey^do, 
to find tbe gross corporeal facts of must necessarily find the party guilty, 
writing and the publicafton, together and leave tbe rest to the judge, aira 
with uieL-identity of the thid^ and that they have nothing to cm with the 
persons to which it refers : but that word f4on%cl in the indvctmeufl ? ' 

the intent and the tendency of tbe Tbe next point is to consider it as 
work, in which intent and tendency a question of constitutional policy. 




tlmrlfK wt w ^iiB r ite > j^ltiott 

r " istieii 0f libd otfghtto'bie 

jftMliwt im f pm^aa^on ^ h:wt 
rather to the jury m matter of 
popular ledgmefit, as the tnaHee in 
the case of mtmler^ the ifeloiay iti case 
ofifeealing^ Jf the mte&tandtetideiiey 
am not fnatters u^ithlo tim provittee 
oT'^noputar jadgmesit/biit le^l aad 
teifc nioa^ CQOokuions formed a pon ge- 
neral priudples <i€ let us see 
what th^ are? Oertainly they are 
nkoBt uniiteoarafale^ indeed totally ad« 
verse to the conatiidtion of this conn- 
try* 

Here we must ^Ktve pecourte to 
analogies I for we 4ean)not argue on 
ruled cases one way or the other. See 
the history. The dl?^books> deficient 
itt crown cases^ furnish us with little 
on d»« head* As to the crime, in the 
vi^ early Sdxon law 1 see an oiience 
of this species* called fblk-leasing> 
made a capital offenoe, but no very 
precise definition of the crune, alki no 
trial at all. The statute of dd Edward 
L cap. 34. The law of libels could 
not have arrived at a very early period 
in this country.^ ^It is no wonder that 
we find no vestige of any constitution 
frotn authority, or of any deductions 
from kgai science in our old books 
and recofxls upon that subject. The 
statute of Scandalnm Mngmium is 
the oldest that 1 know, and this goes 
but a little way bi this sort of leam- 
Libelling is not the crime of an 
illiterate peO]Me. When they were 
thought no mean der^ who could 
pead and write, when he who 'could 
md and write was preaumptively a 
son In holy orders; libels could not 
general or dangerous,* and scan- 
dds merely oral codM spread little 
and most per irfi Soon; ft is writing, 
it is prifiitng more emphatically, that 
imps catanny with those eagle wings, 
on wbid}, as the poet says, *^fcnmor- 
tal slanden By ‘the press they 
sprdad.sbvy tast;ah^ leave the sting 
in fiio wound. ^ Printing was not 
^inrowtt In Englaod much earlier than 
tjbenagn Henry VII. end in ihe 
third year of that reign lite etevrt of 
stair/caatnher was osMhshed. The 
press a^lfs #»6fiiy isre nedrhr coetal. 
As Mshivc lew flgatnst 
ist^, in^ Ihii under the Mefinke 
of mrademeasteia. For the trial 
IVmiiidctneaiom tbat court wasHoti^ 


'tWMi ibefr jlendency td^ihoMc# 
rlote^s^dtsordert was A main pare of 
rhd charge, and waa laid, i n tender td 
gfve the^ court jbrisdihtfon ehi^ 
aghinst libels. The ofhmce was neW« 

- Learning of their own upoO' the 8hb^ 
jectthey had :nohh; and they were 
obliged to* resort to the only empjw 
rhim where it mitribedrad, the 
man Jf(W. After the star chamber 
was abolished in the lOth of Charlesi. 
its authority indeed ceased, but its 
maxims subsisted and ^ursived it ; end 
the spirit of the s3ar"trhamber has 
transmitted and iiv^ again; and 
^stmmster-hfill was obli^d to bot*^ 
row from the star thatriber for the 
same reasons ^as tlid star chamber had 
borrowed from (he Roman fbrum; 
because they had no law, statute, or 
tradition, of their own. Thus the 
Roman law took possession of our 
courts ; I mean its doctrines, not its 
sanctions ; the severity of capital pu- 
nishment was omitted, all the rest re- 
mained. The grounds of these latvs 
are just dnd equitable. (Jndoubtedly 
the good fame of every man ought td 
be under the protection of thO tows sdr 
well as hh* life and liberty and pro-' 
pdriy, Good'^mO is an omwart'^; 
that defends them all and rendm 
them all 'valuable. The law forbidif 
yovi to revenge— when it ika up the 
liands of some, itougiri to restrain the 
tongues of Olliers. Thegpbdfante^ 
government is the same *, it oughtyibl 
to be traduced. This is necessiiy in 
afl gete^rntnents ; and if ojfinion be 
support; what takes away this de^*^ 
sincys St^port; bth the liberty of 
tiw presfs is necessary to Ntha gomm 
ment. 

The wisdom, however; of 
ment is of more impottance thaisr 
the laws. I should amdy the temper 
of the people before I ireiitered bur 
actions of tfa& ktild. I would conid- 
det* the Whole of the prosecution of w 
libel of such importance a!i Junius, as 
One pil^, aS One conristent plari of 
operations e and 1 would contrive it 
so, that If I wdre def^d 1 Sboirid 
nbt be dtsgteOed : that 'even tnv vks 
tary shooldddt be more' i ghon^lona 
theib iaiy defitef j l^wpuld so imagine 
that tbhiowesnn the predicament of 
goHt shOvifd 1^01 be the only one hi 
puhiAanetit. I would not inform 
i^ahMt thertoere vendiv of a ocdlee^ 
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6m of. ppinp^Ietf. I 
him to ix'isik I 
OvcidL it. I; woulci r»th«r«taiA.the 
cm^oeoce* ;o£ myfiret th;9n 
^ry it taajudgiTU^t that mdse dk- 
fi^ace my prosecottoa or the court. 
Wo ought, to examine these thitm in 
a .maooer which becogoea oorsSves 
and which ^pmb,s.the obj^ c^^ 
enquiry t skit to examiue into'tiie 
most important consideration^ which 
can come before us, with minds heat- 
ed with prejudice an^ tilled with pas- 
sions, with vain popular opinions atxl 
humours; and when we propose to 
examine into the justice ol olhers^^to 
be unjust ourselves. , 

An enquiry is wished as the nnost 
effectual way of putting an end to the 
clamours and libels, which are the 
disorder and disgrace of the times. 
For people remain quiet, they sleep 
secure, when they imagine that tha 
vigilant eye of a censorial magistrate 
watches over all the proceedings of 
judicature, and tlAt the sacred fire of 
an eternal constitutional jealousy, 
which is the* guardian of liberty^ law, 
and justice, is alive night and day, and 
burning in this Housb.> But when 
the magistrate gives: up his office and 
' hb duty, the people assume it, and 
they enquire too much and *100 irre- 
verently, because they think their re- 
presentatives do not enquire at^alh* 
We have in a libel, 1st. The wtit- 
ingi. 2d. The communication, called 
^thelawyeis the publication. 3d. 
The application to persons and facts. 
4tb. The intent and tendency, .atb. 
The matter— diminution of fame. The 
law-presumpteis on all these are in 
the communiciacion. No intent can 
make ^dafamatory publication good, 
nothing can malm it have a good ten- 
dency; tmtb^ja not pleadable. Taken 
juruU^lj^ the foundation of these 
i^w-presumptions is not unjust; taken 
c^nstUuthmlly they are ruinous* and 
tend to the total suppression of ail 
publication. If juries^are confilied tp 
die fact, no writing, which cenmire.s> 
however justly or however, tempe- 
rately, the Goindttct erf adapnistration. 
Of uqpunisiied: Therefore if the 
intent and tendept^ bie ..lefl to the 
judge as legal con^usiona growing 
from the fact, you 6iay depend upon 
it you can have<^ public discussion 
efa public measure t whiohis a pointy 


wbiqli pyee tboie 

fended with* 

press (and iiia very 

provoking). WtU hardi/ccmtesidloi^ . 

Solsr as to the fim 
thedoctrioels righ^and ueedaEKvel^ 
ter^m. v^d- T)^ beat, is, ttiat JUis 
wrong, but that we are ia:a<ccil« 
ditbn to help it. ^ 1 admft,^it is twfe 
that there are cases of a natme so M 
iicate and complicated tiiatian Act ^ 
Parliament on the subject may be«» 
come a matter of great 4.iffi<Btlty. « dt 
sometime cannot define with exaet<^ 
ness : because the subject matter will 
not l^ear an exact definition, li ma¥ 
seem to lake awajj every thing whieh 
it does not positively esiaifhslf, and 
this might bd ifKdlivenient ; of it may 
seem, vicet^ersAt to establish eveijr 
thing which it does not expressly 4tme 
away, it may be moiwadidsable to 
leave such matters to the enlightened 
discretion of a judge, awed by a co». 
soria^ House of Commons.^ *But then 
it . rests upon those, who object to a 
legislative interposition, to provatbest^ 
inconveniences in the particular casC 
before them. For it vtould be a most 
dangerous as it is a thost Idle and moat 
groundless conceit to aasumaeaagb* 
iieral principle, that the^ righfs^^d' 
liberties of the subject are mmaired 
by the care and attention la*., 

gwlature to secure them. If so, v6ry 
ni bad the purchase bf Magna Chavta 
have merited the deluge of b^opii,* 
which was shed ip order to have the 
body of English privileges defined by 
a positive written law. This cUart^, 
the inestimablie monument of EngUvh 
freedom, so long the boast aud glory 
of this nation, would hav% been sk 
once an instrument of our seryititde 
and a monument of oiu: folly, if thja 
principle were true.' The llurty-four 
cotifirmations w'oitld hat% been o^y 
so many repetitions of their^urdl^^ 
so many new links in tlie chain , otm 
so many invalidations of 1 heir righli..< 

You cannot open your Sfatwre.Bor>te 
without seeing positive providnnv .re'T' 
lative to every right or tbe subjecl* 
This busine.ss of juries is the ^iubjeqt 
of not fewer than a dozen. . To siip-? 
pose that juries, are sqmetbinff innote 
m the constitution of Great tain, 
that tbqy ImVe jumped like Minerva 
out of tlie heacl of Jove in compleM^ 
armour, . ia a w^ak fancy 



-4^6 Misceilan^ [DscEMtsa 

Oekber by precedent nor b^y reason, an English jury will always be suffi- 
Whatever is most ancient and vene* ck/nt lor the vindication of its own 
rable in our constiiution, royal prero- rights, and will not siilfer itself to be 
gative, prtviie^s of Parliament, rights overborne by the bench. I cojifess 
of elections, authority of courts, ju- that I totally dissent from all tliese 
ries, must have been modelled accord- opinions. These suppositions become 
, ing to the occasion. 1 spare youj pa- the strongest reasons with me to 
tience, and 1 pay a compliment to evince tlie necessity of some dear and 
your understanding in not attempting positive settiement of this question of 
to prove that any thing so elaborate contested jurisdiction. If judges arc 
and artiheial as a jury was not the so full of levity, so full of timidity >:if 
work of chance, but a matter of insti- they are influenced by such mean and 
tutiqn t)roiight to its present state by unworthy |>assions that a popular da- 
the joint efforts of legislative autho- mour is suflicient to shake the reso- 
rity and juridical prudence. It need lotion they build upon the solid basis 
not be ashamed of being (w^t in of a legal principle, I would endea- 
many parts of it af least it is) the off- your to fix ilmt Mercury by a positive 
spring of an Act of Parliament, unless law. if to please an administration 
it is a shame former* laws to be the the judges can go one way^ to-day, 
results of our legislature. Juries^ and to please the crowd they can go 
which sensitively shrink from the another to-morrow ; if they will os- 
rude loech Parliamentary remedy, cillate backward and forward betw'een 
have been the subject of not fewer power and popularity, it is high time 
than, I think, forty-three Acts of Par- to fix tiie law in such a manner as to 
liament,* in which they have* been resemble, as it ought, the great Au- 
ebanged with all the authority of a thor of all law, in whom there is no 
Creator over its creature, from Magna variableness nor shadow of turning. 
Charta to the great alterations which As to their succession, I have just 
were made on the 2()th of George II. the same opinion. I would not leave 
To talk of this matter in any other it to the chances of promotion, or to 
way is to turn a rational principle into the characters of lawyers, what the 
iin idle and vulgar superstition, like the law of the land, what the rights of 
antiquary, Dr. Woodward, who trem- juries, of what the liberty of the press 
bled to have his shield scoured for should be. My law should not de- 
fear it should be discovered to be no pehd ppon the fluctuation of the do- 
better than an old pot-lid. This spe- set or .the complexion of men. Whe- 
. cies^ol tenderness to a jury puts me ther a black-naired man or a faif- 
in rnind of a gentl^ian of good con haired man presided in the Court of 
edition, who had been reduced to great King’s Bench, I would have the law 
poverty and disti ess j application was the same; the same, whether he wal 
made to some rich fellows in his born in domo regnatrice, and sucked 
neighbourhood to give him some as- from his infancythe milk of courts, or 
distance; but they begged to be e.\- wasnurtured in the rujg^ed discipline of 
€nsed for fear of affronting a person a popular opposition. 'Inis law of court 
of his high birth; and so the poor cabal and ot party, this 7// 
gentleman was left to starve out of nuUo perlurlata a^ff'ectn, this law of 
pure re.^ebt for the antiquity of his complexion ought not to be endur^ 
family. From this principle has arisen for a moment, in a country whose 
an opinion, that I find current amongst bein|; depends upon the certainty., 
gentlemen, that this distemper ought clearness, and stability of institutions. 
to be lett to cure itself; that the Fiow I come to the last .subatitiife 
judges having been well exposed, and for the proposed bill, the spirtr of ju- 
something territied on account ol these rtes operating their own iori.sdiction . 
clamours, will entirely change, if not This, 1 confess, 1 think the worst ot 
very much relitx from their rigour;— all, for the same reasons on which 1 
if the present race should not change, objected to the others ; and fof' other 
that the chances of succession may weighty reasons besides, which are 
put other more const ilutionaj judges separate and distinct. First, because 
ill their place ;— lastly, if neither juries being taken at random out of a 
should happen, yet *that the spirit of mass of men infinitely large, must be 
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of characters ns various as the body 
they arise from is large in its exfent. 
Jf the judges differ in iheir com- 
plexions, much more will atjury. A 
jimid jury will givif way to an awful 
judge delivering oracularly the law, 
and charging them on their oaths, and 
putting it home to thei/ consciences, 
to beware of judging where the law 
had given them no competence. We 
know that they will do so, they have 
done so in an hundred instances; a 
respectable member of your own 
House, no vulgar man, tells you that 
on the autliority of a judge he found 
a man guilty, in whom at the same 
time he could find no guilt. But sit^- 
posing them full of knowledge and 
full of manly confidence in them- 
selves, how will their knowledge, or 
their confidence, inform or inspirit 
(ithers } They give no reason for their 
verdict, they can but condemn or ac- 
quit 5 and no man can tell the motives 
on which they have acquitted or con- 
demned. So that this hope of the 
pov'er of juries to assert then* own ju- 
risdiction, must be a pi inciple blind as 
being without reason, and as change- 
able as the complexion of men and 
the temper of the times. 

But after all, is it fit that this dis 
honourable contention between the 
court and juries should subsist any 
longer? On what principle is jt that 
a jury refuses to oe dirccted*by the 
court as to his competence? Whether 
a libel or no libel be a question of 
law Of of fact, may be doubtful, but 
« question of jurisdiction and compe- 
tence is certainly a question of law ; 
on this the court ought undoubtedly 
Ui judge, and to judge solely and ex- 
clusively. If they judge wrong from 
excusable error, you ought to correct 
it, as to-dav it is proposed, by an ex- 
planatory Dill ; or if by corruption, 
by bill of penalties declaratory and by 
punishment. What does a jurtA'.say 
to a judge when he refuses his opinion 
upon a question of judicature J You 
are so corrupt, that 1 should consider 
myself a partaker of your crime were 
I to be guided by your opinion ; or 
you are so grossly ignorant that 1, 
fresh ‘from my hounds, from my 
plough, my counter, or my loom, am 
fit to direct you iu your own profes- 
sion. This is an unfitting, it is a dan- 
gerous state of .things. The spirit of 
Umvlrsal Mao. Vol.XVJU. 


any sort of men is not a fit rule for 
d^iding on the bounds of their Juris- 
diction. First, because it is different 
in diff'erent men, and* even different 
in the same at different times; and 
never become the proper direct- 
ing line of law ; next, because it is 
not reason, but feeling; and when 
once it is irritated, it is not apt 
to confine itself within its propec 
limits. If it becomes, not differ- 
ence in opinion upon law, but a trial 
of spirit between parties, our courts 
of law are no longer the temple of 
justice, but the amphitheatre for gla- 
diators. No — God forbid! Juries 
oiignt to take tfieir law from the 
bench only; but it is our business 
that tliey shoiffd“*hear nothing from 
.the bench but what is agreeable to 
the principles of the constitution. The 
jury are to hear the judge, the judge 
IS to hear the law where it speaks 
plain ; where it does not, he is to 
hear»the legislature. As •! do not 
think these opinions of the judges to 
be agreeable to those principles, I 
wish to take the only metnod in 
which they can or cAight to be cor- 
rected, by bill. • 

Next my opinion is, that it ought to 
be rather by a bill for removing con- 
troversies, than by a bill in the state 
of manifest and express declaration, 
and in words de preeterito. I do this 
upon reasons of equity and constitu- 
tional policy. I do not want tojccn-* 
sure the present jpdges. 1 Ihirtk them 
to be excused for then* error. Igno- 
rance is no excuse for a judge ; it is 
changing the nature of his crime; it 
is not absolving. Jt must be such er- 
ror as a wise and conscientious judge 
may possibly fall into, and must arise 
from one or both these causes — i. 

A plausible principle of law. 2. The 
precedents of respectabld*nuthorities, 
and in good tunes. In the first, the 
principle of law, that the judge is to 
decide on Jaw, the jury to decide on 
fact, is an antient and venerable prin- 
ciple and maxim of the law ; and if 
.supported in this application by pre- 
cedents of good times and of good 
men, the judge, if wiong, ought to be 
corrected; he ought not to be re- 
proved or to be di‘'g raced, or the au- 
thority or respect to your tribunals to 
be impaired, fn cases, in which de- 
claratory bills h^^'e been made, where 
3 M 
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by violence nnd comipiion some lun- 
damentnl |>ait of the consiiiution has 
been stiuck at; where they would 
^lamn the priiaSiple, cen-iure the per- 
tons, and annul the aeis— but w licre 
ilic law having been i)y the accident 
of human frailty depraved, or in a 
particular instance misundierstiffjd, 
where you neither mean to l••e.sc^nd 
ihe acts nor to censure the persons, 
in such cases you have taken the ex- 
j)lanaU)ry mode, and without con- 
demning wliat IS done, you direct the 
tuture judgment of the coin t. 

All bills tor the reformation of the 
hiw must be according to the subject 
inatter, the circuinitances and life oc- 
casion, and are of four kinds — 1. 
EilbiM' the l.ivv is tirtaUy w'anling, and 
then a new enacting statute must be^ 
made to supply that want. Or, 2 It 
is (iifcUiuL'y^ihen a new law mn^t be 
made to enforce it. o. Or it is op- 
posed by power or fiaud, and (ben an 
net must, oc made to declare it. -^1. 
Or it is rendered doubtful and contro- 
vcrictl, and then a law must be made 
to explain it. These must be applied 
according to the exigence of the case; 
one is just as go<xl as another of them. 
INI isei able indeed would be the iv- 
iources, poor and iiiifurnisbed the 
jstores and magazines of legislation, if 
we were bound up to a little nairow 
form, and not able to frame our acts 
of Parliament according to every di.s- 
po.sitioii of our own minds and to 
possible emergeiiey of the com- 
monwealth ; to m'lKe lliem declara- 
tory, enforcing, explanatory, repeal- 
ing, just ill what mode or in what de- 
gree \vc j>lcase. 

Those who tliink that the judges 
living and.dead aie to be condemned ; 
that your tribunals of justice are to 
be dishonoured ; that their acts and 
judgments on this business aic to be 
rescinded ; they will undoubtedly 
vote agaiijst this bill, and for another 
sort, 

I am not of the opinion of those 
gentlemen, wjio are against disturb- 
ing the public repose ; J lik’e a da- 
mour wlienever tiiere is an abuse. 
The fire-bell at midnight disturbs your 
sleep, but it keeps you from being 
burned in your bed. The liuo and 
cry alarms tne county, but it preserves 
all the property of the provhice. All 
these damoursi aim^ at redress. But a 


clamtjur made merely for the purpose 
of' rAidering the people diboontented 
with their situation, without an en- 
deavour give them a piactical re- 
medy, is indeed one of the worst acts 
of sedition. 

I have read and heard much upon 
the conduct of our courts in the bu- 
siness of libels. I was extremely wil- 
ling to enter into, and very free to 
act as facts should turn out on that 
enquiry, aiming constantly at remedy 
as the t‘nd of all clamour, all debate, 
all writing, and ail enquiry; for w'hiiU 
reason I did embrace, and do now 
wjth joy, this method of giving quick 
tp the courts, jurisdiction to juries, li- 
bel ty to the press, and sntisthetion to 
the people. 1 thank my friends for 
what they have done ; 1 hope the 
jniblir will one day reap the benefit 
ot their pious and jiulicious endea- 
vourh. Tliey have now sown the 
s(H'd ; I hope they will live to sec the 
fiouiishing hanc'it. Their bill is sown 
m weakness; it will, I trust, be reap- 
ed in power. And tlien, liowever, uc- 
sliall liave reason to apply to them 
what, my Lord Coke says, was an 
ajihorism continually in the mouth of 
a great sage of the Jaw, ‘‘ Blessed be 
not the complaining tongne, but^/i^jf- 
sed be tftc mnending hand.'* 


Selection" / mw th Piuvate Let- 
ters of Junius, addressed to the 
late A/V. jroodJalL 

* This tndtf vfilnahie edition of Jn- 
niu'ty paid ti: /ltd hi/ Mr. \\iood/'n/l, con- 
tains a great enrich/ of interest titg 
'jnuiicr: hut, perhaps, none more so 
than some of the pricatc tetters ad- 
dressed hij that ejtraordinari/ and 
mj/s!crious person to his publisher, and 
some ofxv/iiuh, as tending to shcv.\ at 
least, xv/to Junitii was not, lec here 
ft'csent to oar readers. 

No. 3. 

Sir, S^aiurday, July l/Cu). 

HAVE received the favour of your 
__ note,^ From the contents of it, T 
imagine you may have something to 
comraumcale to me; if that* be the 
case, I beg you \yill be particular ; 
and also that j^ou will tell me candidly 
whether you know or suspect who f 
am. Direct a letter to Mr. WiUiani 
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^lickllcton * to left at the bar of 
the New Exchange Colfee- house on 
Monday as early as you iliiiik jjroper. 

I am Sir, • 

Your most obedient, and 

Most humble servant. 

C. 

No. 5. • 

Jiitj/ Qlst, I7dn, Fridoy 

Sir, 

I can have no manner of objection 
to your reprinting the letters, if you 
think' it will answer, whieli I believe 
it might, betore Newberry appealed. 
Jf you determine to do it, give me a 
hint, and [ will send you inorcciftUa 
(indeed they are innumerable) atid 
perhaps a preface. J really doubt 
whether 1 shall write any more under 
this signature. I am weary of attack- 
ing a set of brutes, wlio^e writings 
are too dull to furnish me even with 
the materials of contention, and whos. 
measures are too gross and diicct to 
be the subject argument, or to re- 
quire illustration. 

That Swinney is a wretched but a 
dangerous fool. He had the iinpn- 
clence to go to Lord G. SackviJIe, 
whom he fiad never spoken to, and to 
ask him whether or no he was the 
author of Junius — take caiieqf him. 

Whenever you have any thing to 
commnnicale to me, let the hin< be 
thus C nt the usual place y aiTd so di- 
rect to Mr. John Fretley, at the same 
coliee- house, where it is absolutely 
impossible! should be Known. 

I did not mean the I.atin to be 
printed. 

1 wish Lord Holland m.ay acquit 
himself with honour. If his cause be 
good, he should at once have ]Hib- 
lislied that account, to which he re- 
fers in his letter to the mayor. 

■ Pray tell me whether George Ons- 
low means to keep his word with you 
about prosecuting. Yes or iYo be 
sufficient. Your Lycur^us is a Mr. 
Kent, a young man of gockl parts 
upon town. And so I wish you a 
good night. Yours, 

* G. 


Mr. Williarti Middletoifs Let- 
ter is sent as desired.” Answer to 
correspondents in the P. A. of .July 
Jiinh, 17139. 


No. 6. 

S I R , Su:!ciitn, J (3, ] ;(](), 

The spirit of your letter * cvinvinces 
mo iliat you are a mufh better writer 
than most of the people wlu)^* works 
you publish. Whether you liavo 
giifssed well or ill must be left to our 
iutiire acf{u:iintauce. For the matter 
of asstsiance, be assured, that if a 
question sliould arise upon any writ- 
ings of mine, von shall not w.'int it. 
Yet you boe how things go, and I 
leaf my assisiance would 4iot avail 
}on milch. For the other points of 
printing, See. it does not depend on 
us gt present. My own works you 
shall coiibtanily Jiavc, and in poiiU of 
money, be assured rou never shall 
sntfer. 1 w islfthd^inclosed |* to be an- 
nounced io-unjL iow amspifOioiis/f/ for 
Tuesday. 1 am not capable of writ- 
ing any thing movt* tinis*lied.» 

Your friend, 

C. 

YMir VeridicusJ is Mr. Whit- 
worth. J assure you I have not con- 
fided in him. 

No. !♦). 

Thuvsdciij j^/irhty Oct. 5, 1 769 . 

Sir, 

I shall be glad to sec the pacquet 
you speak of § It cannot jeome from 
the Cavendishes, though there be no 
cud of the family. They would not 
be so billy as to put their arms on the 
cover. As to me, be assured that ib 
is not in the nifture of thmgs* *tliat 
they, or you, or any body else should 
ever know me, unless 1 make myself 
known. All ails or enquiries, or re- 
wards would he equally incfleclual. 

As to you, it is dearly my opinion, 
that you have nothing to fear from 
the Duke of Bedford. 1 reserve some 
things expressly to awe him, in case 
he should think of bringing you be- 

«- The substance of Mr. AVoodfall’s 
reply to Lbivate J.ctter, No, 3, is not 
known. 

t .fuNius, Letter x\. 

j Yeridicus was a frequent writer in 
the Public Advertiser, in tire year 
1709 , and, as already observed in the 
Preliminary Ei:say, was Richard Whit- 
worth, Esq. M. P, for Staftbrd. 

§ The iiatuieof this coinuiuuicatioD 
is nof known. 

3 M 'i 
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fore the House of L.orfls.— -1 am sure 
I can threaten him privately with 
such a storm, as would make him 
tremble even in his grave. You may 
send to-morrow to the same place 
without farther notice} and if you 
have any thing of your own to copi- 
municate^ 1 shall be glad to hear ir. 

No. ic). 

(Privafe) of Ftb, 1770. 

Sir, 

When»you consider to what exces- 
sive enmities I may be exposed, you 
will not wonder at my caution. I 
really have not knawn how to «pro- 
cure your last. If it be not of any 
great moment I wgul^ wish you to 
recall it. If it be, give me a hint. If 
your affair should come to a trial, * 
and you should be found guilty, you 
will tiled let me know what expense 
falls particularly on yourself; for I 
understand you are engaged ^wlth 
other proprietors. Some way or 
Other yfsu shall be reimbursed. But 
seriously and bona fide, I think it is 
impossible. C. 

No. 24. 

Monday Evemufr, Nov. 12, 1770. 

' Sir, ■ 

The cnclo.sed, t tho’ begun within 
these few days, has been greatly la- 
boured. It is very correctly copied, 
and I beg you will take care that it be 
.htemlly printed as it stands. I don’t 
think* yew run the l^st lisquc. We 
iiave got the rascal down, let us sti an- 
gle him if it be possible. This paper 
should properly haMS appeared to- 
morrow, but I could not compass it, 

♦The tiial referred to is stated 
more fully in another pai t of this pub- 
lication, and alludes to an infornia- 
lioii filed by the Attoruey-jGcncral, 
in consequence of the printer’s having 
published the letter of Junius to the 
King, No. XXXV. The copy of the 
information was procured iii Hilary 
term, 1770, and the trial took place at 
Guildhall, June I3th following. The 
costs to the printer in defending him- 
self, though ultimately successful, 
amounted to about 120/. a somewhat 
heavy fine for a pei’son not found, 
gwity. 

f Letwr xLi. Junius to iht Right 
lion. Lord Mansfield.* 


80 let it be announced to-morrow, 
and Sprinted Wednesday. If you 
should have any fears, I entreat you 
send it early enough to Miller, to ap- 
pear to-morrow night in the London 
Evening Post. In that case, you will 
oblige me by informing the public 
to-morrow, in your own paper, that a 
real Junius will appear to-night in 
the London.— Miller, I am sure, will 
have no scruples. 

Lord Mansfield has throwm minis- 
try into confusion, by suddenly re- 
signing the office of Speaker of the 
l^ouse of Lords. 

• No. 23. 

• Jan. 16, 1771- 

You may assure the public that a 
squadron of four ships of the line is 
'ordered to be got ready with all pos- 
sible expedition for the East Indies. 
It is to be commanded by Commo- 
dore Spry. Without regarding the 
language of ignorant or interested 
people, depend upon the assunince 1 
give yon, that every man in adminis- 
tration looks upon war as inevitable. • 

No. 33. 

Sir. Teb Ql, 1771. 

It will be very difficult, if nor im- 
practicable, for me to get your note. 
I presume it relates to Vindex.t I 

liiSi“rtc(i in the Public Advertiser, 
January 17, nearly in the same woids. 
The predicted war, however, did not 
fallow, bnt the preparation was ac- 
tually made in the fyll belief, on the, 
part of the cabinet" themselves, that 
they would be compelled to go to war, 
by the existing temper of the people, 
iiritated by the dishonourable nego- 
tiation concerning the Spanish seizure 
of Falkland Islands, and that they 
should be accused of indolence, and 
even cowardice, by the approaching 
Parliament. The session opened oply 
four Says afterwards, and the question 
of hostilities was sojnuch upon a ba- 
lance, that in the lower House not 
fewer than 159 members divided 
against the minister, upon the address 
of thanks and approbation. 

t The following is a copy of the 
letter which Mr. *Voodfall addressed 
to the author under the feigned name 
of Mr. John Fretley, and directed it 
to him at the New Exchange Coffee-, 
house, in the Strand 
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leave it to you to alter or omit as ypu 
fliink proper j — or burn it — I think 
the argument about Gibrallar,* &c. 
is too good to be lost ; as to the sati- 
rical part, I must tell you, (and with 
positive certainty,) that our gracious 
is as callous as stockfish to 
every thin<r but the reproach of cow- 
ardice. That alone is able to set the 
humours afloat. After a paper of 
that kind he won’t eat meat for a 
week.f 

You may rely upon it, the minis- 
try are sicK of prosecutions. Those 
arainst Junius co^t the Treasury 
above six thousand pounds, and nft^r 
nil they got notliing but disgrace. 
After the paper you have printed to- 
day, (signed Brutus J) one would 

'' Sir, 

** To have deserved any portion of 
your good opinion, affords me no 
small decree of satisfaction — to pre- 
serve it shall be my constant endea- 
vour. Always willing to obiit:;c von 
as much as lies in iny power, I, with 
great avidity, open your letters; and 
sometimes, without reading Ibe con- 
tents, promise the puhlica' ioH.— Such 
is nriN present situation, and I hope 
you will not he ofleiuled at in> <leclin* 
ing to puhhbh your Lettei, as I am 
convinced tlie subject of it must, it* I 
A\as to insert it, render me to 

very severe rejnehension. That I am 
not grown too ininistn ial in my poli- 
tics, evciy day’s paper will, I hope, 
siifHciently evinc^ though I rafliei 
hope some Jipie regard t(j pimlence 
will not by you be deemed >queainish- 
ness, or tend to lessen me in your 
opinion, as I shall ever think myself 
Your much obliged, 

; ** Humble Servant, 
Henry Sampson WooDF ALL. 
¥cL 19 , 1771 . 

** I shall not wait your directions 
what to do with the paper in question, 
as 1 did not chuse to trust it nndcr 
cover till I was further acquainted 
with your pleasure.*’ 

* For the explanation of \his pas- 
sage, see Misrellaheous Letters, No, 
xc. signed Pindex. - 

t See Vol, II. p. ISO, note, 
j This letter w-as addressed to Tx)rd 
Noi th,and as it is short, it is here trans- 
cribed, in proof that Junius was not 


think yon feared nothing. For my 
own part I can very truly assure you 
that nothing would afflict :ne more 
than to have draw^i you into a personal 

severe in his opinion of it, norsingu- 
lai'lvfaci imonious in ihe phraseology 
oiiginallv ndoj ied by himself: 

To t^ie Hon, Lord North. 
iMy Lord, 

I never address your Lordship but 
1 feel llic utmost honor and indigna- 
tion ; for 1 consider you as a Biau to- 
tally rcgaidless of your own honour^ 
and the welfaic of your country. 

']’h<i seventy of a writer cannot be 
supposed to give your Loidship any 
uneasiness; a minister, whose schemes 
extend only to*thS exigencies of a 
year, l)ut little icgards hi'i present or 
fiituie leputation; yet ii is a duty wc 
owe to the public to trace s:)ut and ex- 
pose the villain wherever we can per- 
cene him woiking up the ruin of his 
country. • 

'file clioiec of your friends is an 
eminent indicaticii of }our abilities 
and the hlaclvne«:s of your lir-ait. 

Nani (jtucunhj-, nnni^hcuF, adulter^ 
sanco, aliti, fnann, vrfitrCf bona pairia 
/accrnvit, qnifjfif altcvutii <es ftrandecon- 
Jlacit, immediately Hies yo\ir 

arms, and reimburses himself with tbo 
plunder of his country. 

Sucli arc the guardians of our liber* 
ties and laVv: such are the men to 
whom our constitution is entrusted: 
and cannot wc then, without a#y j^ai- 
ticular disccMuncnt, or any remarka- 
ble acuteness of observation, trace out 
the origin of our pi esent discontents? 

It would he needless to follow you 
through that ma^e of villany, in which 
\ou have long delighted io wander; 
1 shall only attack those measures 
which occur to our more immediate 
consideration. » 

In what manner can you answer to 
your King for the scandalous prosti« 
tution of his crown and himself? 

In what manner can you answer to 
your country for lh6 total disregard 
of its welfare and dignity? 

After all these formidable prepara- 
tions; after ail this expensive anna- 
nient, you have made shift to patch 
up a temporary ignominious compro- 
mise, at the triHiiig expense of about 
three nwlljons, and the British ho- 
nour. , 
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danger, because it admits of no re- balore the mec.-ing f)f Parlirmcnt ; ]f t 
compencc. A little expense is not to all my p:ipcrs in defence of Junh/s be 
be regarded,^anLl 1 liupe these papers ijiseiied.* I shall now supply yon 
have reimbursed you. I never will very fait wilh copy and notes TIjc pa- 
send you any thing that [ think dan- per anti type should at least be as good 
gerous, but the risque * is yours, and as WJieoDle\.t You must correct the 
you must determine for yourself press yourself, but I should be glad to 

C. see correct wl proofs of the two first 
All the above is private. ' sheets. Shew the Dedication and 

|s^Q^ Prefl^ce to Mr. Wilkes, and if he has 

Fnday Nov Ft 1771 let me know. 

The above to that Scotchman should * W mfHeriul because of the difficul t/ 
be printed conspicuously to-morrow. )■ getting your letter. C. 

At last I have concluded my great -p, (oecreL) 

'work, and 1 assure you with no small Beware of David Garrick, | he was 
labour. I would* have you bSgin to pump you, and went directjy 

advertise immediately, and publish ^ 

write no more. Ihe Declicuition must 

You imagine }i)uis(‘if sutilcicntly hist, 

secured 111 the puisuit of \our iiila- No. 41 . 

inons,iiitetuiuns, anti in the inacdce to xMiu david oarimck. 

ofcuci) illci^.d and niu'onstitution.il jo, 177 j. 

inoa^uic, by ‘the coniitoiitincc of the I am very exactly informed of youi 
King. .Bely not (t)o iniich yii (hat impertinent inquiries, and of the iu- 
piotcetion. Ills iMajesty inuht not he form.ilioii you so busily sent to Rich- 
inffcMcd, thioijgh a blind and liclicn- Jiioiicl. aiul with what tnumjdi and 
Inns atiachinciit to an inili\ idnal, or exultation it was received. I knew 
through a filial obotlienre, which then eveiy particular of it the next day.~ 
bccomcs ciiniiua!, to Miin aiuUuhvcit Nowmaik me, vaga bond. —Keep ro 
bis infatuated kin{;doinb. your pantomimes, or be assured you 

Y^our laic atquisitu/u of Loid Suf- shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
folk will not do you iiuicli honour, he ihou l^nsy informer !— ft is in my 
is of the same starj)) with the rest of power to make you curse the hour in 
your adherouts, llis lordship has vdiicji you dared to interfere with 
given the world a very strong iinpies- • Junius. 

sion of hib charyclcr ; and tlu- ilispu- ' 

aiikon/)f his heait, !>>’ dc^eiting his • Tiio Lellcis sj”ncd PlnlQ-Jnnins : 
principal, and the cause in whicli lie those luunbeK'd Lxni.and LXiv. and 
originally embarked, and by hetiay- the cxtiai ts froii^fu; letter to the sun- 
iiig that friciidshi j), wliich in the inore poi ters of the IjilTrif Rights, 
early and virtuoub time ot hi.s life he t The present respectable propiic- 
had contracted. His former party (or and publibher of the County Chro- 
uecd not regret tlie loss of him, for niclc. 

they are by'his desertion dis^nciim- J Garrick had received a letter 
beredofa— — ^ from Wood fed 1 just before the above 

put 1 wjll now leave yoli, my Cord, note of Junius was .sent to the printer, 
to that mature insensibility which is in which Ganick was told, in confi- 
only tq be accpiircd by a steady pci- c- defice.ihat there were some doubts whe- 
verancein infamy, ther Junius would continue to write 

Dvery principle of conscience you much longer. Garrick flew witli the 
have long ago been haidv enough to iiiteWigence to Mr, Uamus, one of the 
discard. There has not been an ac- pages to the King, ho immediately 
tion in the last two years of your life conveypd it to his Majesty, at that 
bnt what separately deserves impri- time residing at Riclnnond, and from 
soiimeiU, the time may come J and re- the peculiar sources of information 
member, iny Lord, there a very that were open to this extraordinary 
short period between a minister’s im- writer, Justus was apprized of tlic 
prisonment and his grave. ^ whole transaction on the ensuing 

BRUTUS, morning, and wrote the above post- 
• Tills peculiarity is the author’s. script, and the letter that follows ft, 
t Sec Letters of Junius, No. lxvi. in consequence. 
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No. 4J. 

Ahi)7it Xo(\ ]r>, irfi. 
If you enn find the date ot ihe Duke 
of Ik'drord*.^ llo^E^ing, insert iuiii the 
note, ^ i think it \\m» soon after 
the Westminster election. — The Phi- 
ios are not to be placed as notes, ex- 
cept where 1 mcruiun it p.irtioulaily. 

I have no doubt of what ) (hi sav about 
David Gairick — so diop the note. 
The truth is, that in order to curry 
lavour, he mnile himself a greater 
rascal than he was. Depend upon 
what I tell you j— the king under- 
stood that he had found out the se- 
cret by his own cunning and activity. 
As it IS importauL to d,.ler him from 
meddling, I desire you will tell him* 
that I am aware cf Iiii practices, and 
will certainly be roveng'.'dj if he docs 
not desist. ’^Vn.ippeal to the public 
from JuNtus would de-'^tioy him. 

l.ct me know whether Sir. Wilkes 
will give you the extracts, j- 

I cannot proceed witliout answers 
to tho'.e seven (jueiies. 

Think no mo:e of Junius Anieri- 
canus. — luCl liini reprint his letters 
himself. Heads most dishonourably, 
in sulVeiipg Junius to be so traduced j 
but this falsehood will all revert upon 
1 Ionic. Jn the mean lime I laugh at 
him • 

Willi submission I think it is not 
your interest to declare that 1^ liat'e 
done. 

As to your*7elf I really tliink you 
are in no danger. You are not the 
object, and punishing you (unless it 

* .See note'* to Letter xxui ol Ju- 
nius, post, p* 0^33. 
f Refeircd to in No. 41. 

X Junius Ainciicanns was a fre- 
quent writer iii the l*uhie Advc*rtiser 
during the years l/Gp, 1770, and 1771. 
Jlis Idteis chieilv related, as hii> sig- 
nature icadily suggests, to the dis- 
putes of the cabinet wdib tlic Ani!cri-^ 
can colonies; and, in the couise of 
liis strictuies, he attiil)uted to Jcnius 
dortiiiK’s, in relation to llieir depeii- 
dance on the legislatuie of Great Bri- 
tain, whicli he iiad never avowed, nor 
even inclined to. At this time there 
was scflrie idea of publishing them col- 
lectively..; They were written by a Dr. 
Charles Lee, as inav be seen by a re- 
ference to the private coircspoadence 
of Junius and JVIr. Wilkes, 


answered the purpose of stopping the 
press) w on Id be no gratification to the 
King. If nntlesignedly 1 should send 
you any thing you may ihink danger- 
ous jud};e lof yourself, or take any 
o[)inion ycjii Ihink projier. You can- 
iKjt otfend oi afiliet me but by hazard- 
ing four own salety. They talk of 
farther ipformniions, but they will al- 
ways liold that language in terrorcjn. 

Don’t always use the same signal — 
any absurd Latin verse will answer 
the purpose. • 

Ixt me know about what time you 
may want more copy. 

Upon reflection, I think it abso- 
luiely^necessary to^end that note to 
p. CL i; ot\\y sL\y practices instead of 
impertinent inc/diiries, I think you 
have no measnres to keep with a man 
who could betray a confidential letter, 

for so base a purpose a.s |)Wiifcii;g 

— — — — — Tell 

me how King ii may be before you 
want .'jiore copy. — 1 uant rf«t most 
severely, anil am going to find it in 
the country for a few days. Cum- 
briensis + has taken greatly. 

No. 5 1 .• 

(Piivate) 

Sulurdai/, Jan. 18, 177«fc 

I'hc gentleman § who transacts the 
conveyancing pait of our correspon- 
dence lells me theie was much diffi- 
culty hist night. Kor this rea.soD, and 
because it could be no way material 
for me to see a poper on Saturd;jy i 
whici) IS to a])pear^on Mondity, J re* * * § 
solved not to send for it. — Your hint 
of this morning I suppose relates to 
(Iiis. II — 1 am truly concerned to see 
that the publication of the book is so 
Jong delayed, — It ought to Jiavc ap- 
pealed before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. —By no means would 1 have 
you insert this long letter, if it made 

* See Prcliminaiy Essay, jiage *41. 

t David Gariick. Sec No. 41.. 

X See Miscell. Letters, No. cir. 
Vo!. III. p. It was printed in the 
Public Adverti'^er, Ni>v. iSfh* 177 L 
upon the maniagc of the late Duke of 
Cumberland w/ih Mrs. Horton, the 
sister of Col. Luttiell. 

§ Of this gentleman nothing » 
known. 

It “ Mutare nccessarnim est." An- 
swer to* correspondents, Jan, ISihf 
117 -l. 
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more than the difference of two days Wlunicvcr Mr. Wilkes can tell me 
in the publication. Believe me the thfti such nn union is in prospect, he 
delay is a real injury to the cause, shall hear of me. 

The letter tOi M. * may come into a Qiincf si (juis cxistimat vie out vo- 
new edition. lunlate esse niutata^ out delilitaia vir^ 


Mr. Wilkes seems not to know 
that Morris published that letter, f I 
think you should set him right.*' 

No 59 . • 

Thursilajiy March .'S. 177*?. 

Your letters with the books are 
come safe to hand. The difficulty of 
corresponding arises from situation, 
and necessity to which we must sub- 
mit. Be assured 1 will not give you 
more trouble thai\ is unavoidable. — if 
the vellum books arc not yet bound, 
I would wait for the index. If they 
arc, let me know by a line in the 
P. A. — When they are ready, they 
may safely be left at the same place as 
fast night. 

On your account I was^Iarmed at 
(he price of iho book. — But of the 
sale of books 1 am no judge, ifnd can 
only pray for your success.— What 
von say about the profits J is very 
liaadsomc. I like to deal with such 
men. As forSijyself, be assured that 
I am far above all pecuniary views, 
mid no other person I think has any 
claim to share with you. Make the 
most of it therefore, and let all your 
views in life be directed to a .solid, 
however moderate independence. 
Witliout it no man can be happy, nor 
honest. 

If rSaw any pronpect of uniting the 
city once more, I would readily con- 
tinue to labour in the vineyard. 


^ i.etters of Junius, No lxviii. 
t Mr. Robert Morris was a banis- 
ter, who took a very active part in the 
city disputes, and on the popular side, 
and was se'fcretary to the Bill of HiglUs 
vSociety. Tor a fiuther account of 
him, see note to Miscellaneous Let- 
ters, No. xciir. Vol. 111. p. 338. He 
occasionally wrote in the P. A- The 
publication of the letter alluded to, 
Wilkes attributed to a Mr. Cawdion. 
t5ec private letter, No. 82. 

^ Woodfall made Junius an offer 
of half the profits of the book, or if he 
should decline accepting them for 
himself, I 0 give a sum of money equal 
to their amount, to any charfty which 
he should chuse to ilatne. 


tute, aut animo fracto, vchefiunler 
errat* Farewell. 

No. 63. 

January 19 , 1773 . 
nnve seen the signals thrown out 
for your old friendand correspondent. 
Be us.siirecl that I have had good rea- 
son for not complying with them. In 
the present .state of things, if I were 
to write again, I must be as .silly as 
any of the horned cattle, that run 
-mad through the city, or as any of 
your wise aldermen. I meant the 
cause and the public. Both are given 
up. I feel for the honour of this 
country, when I .see that there are not 
ten men in it, who will unite and 
.stand together upon any one question. 
But it is all alike, vile and contemp- 
tible. 

You have never flinched that I 
know of; and 1 shall always rejoice 
to hear of your prosperity. 

If yon have any thing to communi- 
cate (of moment to you^.elf) you may 
ihe the last address, and give a hiiit.^ 


Tub Pauting ETourx. A Tale in 
Veisc. 

(■ rrom Crahle's Tuha 1 

Tl TIM J'KTA^ trace uifiii's hi'e ; j car after 
yt'ar, 

Throui^h ah his ilayff let all his deeds a?^)- 
pcar. 

And tlien, though some may iu that life 
be strange. 

Yet there appears no vast nor sudden 
ehunge: 

The links that bind those various deeds 
are seen, 

And no mysterious void is left between. 

But let these binding links be all de- 
stroy'd. 

All tltat through years he suffer'd or en- 

j<>yM ; 

Tbisjetter was thus noticed in 
the an.swcr to correspondents in (he 
P. A. March 8, 1773 : — **Thfe letter 
from an old Friend and Correspon- 
lenti dated Jan. IQ, came safe to band» 
and his directions are strictly followed. 
si quis existimot^ aut^ cfc.'* 
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Let that vast gap be made, and th|n be> 
hold — [old ; 

This was the youth, and he is thus when 
Then we at once the work ofTkiic survey, 
And in an instant see a life's decay; 

Pain niixt with pity in our bosoms rise, 
And sorrow takes new sadness from sur- 
prise. 

Beneath yon tree, observe an ancient pair, 
A sleeping man ; a woman, in her chair, 
Watching his looks, with kind and pensive 
air; 

No wife, nor sister she, nor is the name 
Nor kindred of this friendly pair the same ; 
Yet so allied are they, that tew can feel 
Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxipus 
zeal • , 

Their years and woes, althougli they long 
have lov’d. 

Keep their good name and conduct unre-* 
prov’d ; 

Thus life's siiiall comforts they together 
share, 

And while life lingers, for the grave pre- 
pare. 

t- 

No other subjects on their spirits press, 
Nor gain such iut’rest as the past (listress ; 
Grievous eu'iits, that from the mein’ry 
drive 

Life’s common cares, and those alone sur- 
vive, 

Mix with each thought, in every action 
share, • 

Darken each dream and blend with every 
pra\ er. • 


Each heart was anxious, till it couM litf- 
part 

Its daily feelings to its ^indred heart ; 

As } ears iru i eas’d, uiinumber’d petty wars 
Broke out between them ; jealousies and 
jars ; 

Ci^iseless indeed, and follow’d by a peace. 
That gave to love— growth, vigour, aud 
^increase. 

Whilst \el a boy, when other minds are 
void, 

Domestic thoughts young AUen'^ hours 
employ’d ; 

Judith in gaining hearts had ifb concern, 
Rather intent the matron’s part to learn; 
Thus early prudent and sedate they grew, 
Whi^e lovers, thqpghtful — and though 
children, true. 

To either parents not a day appear’d, 
When with ihi? love they might have in- 
terfer’d : 

Childish at first, they car’d not to restrain; 
And strong at lust, they saw sestriction 
vain ; 

Nor knew they wlien that passion to tt- 
^ prove— , 

Now idle fondness, now resistless love. 

So while the waters rise, the children 
tread ^ 

On the broad Estuartf^s sandy bed ; 

But soon the channel fills, from side to 
side [tide ; 

(bmes danger rolling with the deepening 
\'et none wlio saw the rapid current flow. 
Could the first instant of that danger 
know'. 


To JJavid lioothf his fourth and last-born 

[j«y ; 

Alim his name, was more than coniinon 
And as the child grew up, there seem’d 
ill liini 

A more th.in common life in every limb ; 
A strong and handsome stripling he be- 
came. 

And the gay spirit answer'd to the frame ; 
A lighter, happier lad was never seen. 

For ever easy, cheerful, or serene j 
His early love he fix’d upon a fair 
And gentle maid — they were a handsome 
pair. • 


The Lovers waited till th6 time should, 
come, ; * 

When they togcthc^feould possess a home : 
In either house were men and maids un- 
wed, n<‘d- 

Hopes to he sooth’d, and tempers to be 
I'hen Allen's mother, of his favourite 
undid 

Spoke from the feelings of a mind afraid : 
Dress and amuseincuts were her sole 


emyloy,” 

She said, — “ entangling Tier deluded 


boy 

And yet, in truth, a mother’s jealoua love 
Had much imagin’d, and could little 


They at an infant-school together play’d. 
Where tha foundation of their love was 
laid ; 

The boyish champion would diis choice 
attend • 

Tn every tiporf, in every fray defend. 

As prospects open’d and as life advanc’d, 
They walk’d together, they together 
danc’d ; 

On all occasions, from their early years. 
They mix’d their joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears ; 

Univeksal Mag. Vol. XVIIL 


prove ; 

Judith bad beauty— and if vain, was kind. 

Discreet, and toild, and had a serious 
mind. 

Dull was their prospect — when the Lovers 
met. 

They Said, we* must not— dare not v^ttire 
vet : 

Oh ! could 1 labour for thee,** Alien 
cried, *' [tisfled? 

Whv should our friends be thus dissA* 

3 N 
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^ On my own arm I could depend, but Now either spoke, os hope and fear im- 
they • press'd 

** Still urge obedience, — must 1 yet Each their alternate triumph in tlie 
obey?’* ‘ brefst. 

Poor Judith felt tlic grief, but grieving 

begg'd delay. Distance alarm'd the Maid— she cried, 

‘ 'Tis far ! ’ 

At length a prospect came that seem’d And danpr too—* it is a time of war : 
to smile, « ‘ Then in those countries are diseases 

And faintly woo them from a Western strange, 

Isle ; ‘ And women gay, and men are prone to 

A kinsman there a widow’s hand had change: 


gain’d, 

‘ Was ol(f, was rich, and childless yet re- 
main’d; 

‘ Would some young Booth to his affairs 
attend, . 

•And wait awhile, be might expect a 
friend.’ 

The elder brothers, who \verc not in love. 
Fear’d the false seas, unwilling to re-, 
move ; 

But the yoiiDtf Allen^ an enamour’d boy, 
Eager an indcperideiioe to enjoy, 

Would through all perils seek it, — by the 
sej\,— 

Through labour, danger, pain or slavery. 
The faithful Judith his design approv’d, 
For both were sanguine, they were young 
and lov’d. 

The mother’s slow^ consent was then ob- 
taiuM ; 

The time arriv’d, to part alone remain’d 
All things prepar’d, on the ex])ecled day 
Was seen the vessel anchor’d in the bay. 
From her would seamen in the evening 
come, 

To take th’ advent’rous Allen from liis 
home ; 

^ With Jys own friends the final day he 
pass’d, • 

And every painful hour except the last. 

The grieving Father urged the cheerful 
glass, ^ [pass ; 

To make the moments with less sorrow 
Intent the mother look’d upon her son. 
And wish’d th’ assent withdrawn, the deed 
undone ; 

The younger sister, as he took his way, 
Hung on hi« coat, and begg’d for more 
delay : 

But his own Judith call’d him to the 
shore, 

Whom be must meet, for they might meet 
no more; — 

find there he found her— faithful, mourn- 
ful, true, 

Weeping and waiting for a last adieu! 

The ebbing tide had left the sand, and 
there [pair : 

Mov’d Avith slow steps the melancholy 
^weet were the painful moments, — ^but 
how sweet, «. 

Aad without painj wh^nthey again should 
meet! 


' Wbdt then may happen in a year, when 
things 

‘ Of vast importance every moment 
brings ! 

‘ ^ut hark ! an oar !' she cried, yet none 
appear'd — 

’f* was love’s mistake, who fancied what 
it fear’d : 

And she continued, — ‘ Do, my Allen, 
keep 

‘Thy heart from evil, let thy pa^'Sions 
sleep ; 

* Believe it good, nay glorious, to prevail, 

‘ And stand in safety where so iiiaiiy foil ; 

‘ And do not. Alien, or tor shame or pndc, 

* Thy f.iilh abjure, or ihy profession hide: 

‘ Can 1 believe his love will lasting prove, 

* "Who has no rcv’rcncc for the Clod f 

lore ? 

‘ J I'.now thee well! how good ihou art 
and kind ; 

‘ But strong the passions that invade thy 
mpid.— 

‘ Now, what to me hath Allen to com- 

• mend?’ 

“ Upon my mother,” said the youtb^ 
“ attend ; 

“ Forget her spleen, and in my place ap- 
pinir, 

“ Her love t j me will make my Judith 
dear : • 

Oft 1 shall Ihmk, (such comfort lovers 
seek) 

“ Who speaks of me, and fancy what they 
speak : 

“ Then write on all occasions, always 
dwell 

“ On hope’s fair prospects, and be kind 
and well, 

Apd ever choo jC the fondest, tendexest 

• style.” 

She answer’d, ‘ No,’ but answered with a 
* smile. 

“ And now, my Judithy at so sad a time, 

“ Forgive my fear, and call it not iny 
crime ; 

“ When with our youthful neighbours *tifi 
thy chance * 

“ To meet in walks, the visitor the dance, 

“ When every lud would on my lass at- 
tend, 

<< Choose not a smooth designer for ft 
friend ^ 
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‘‘ That fawning Philip /—’nay, be not se- All silent else on shore ; but from the towii 
vere, • A drowsy peal of distant bells came down : 

“ A rival’s hope must cause a lover’s fear.' 


Displeas’d she felt, and might in her reply 
Have mix’d some anger, but the boat was 
nigh, 

Now truly heard ! — it soon was full in 
sighi: 

Now the sad farcw’cl, and the long good- 
night; 

For, see ! — his friends come hastening to 
the beach, 

And now the gunwale is within the reach. 
‘Adieu! farewell remember!* und what 
more [shore ! 

Affection taught, was utter'd from the 
But Ju'iith left lliein with a heavy heart. 
Took a last view , and went to weep apart ! 
And now his Irieiids went slowly from the 
place, ' ^ 

Whore i*he stood '=till, the dashing oar to 
trace. 

Till all w'C re .silent '—for the youth she 
pray’d, 

And .softly tlicii return’d the weeping 
maid, 

i> 

They pn rted, thus by hope and fortune led, 
And Juthtli'i, hours in pensive pleasure 
lied ; 

But N hen return’d the youth the youth 
no more 

Return'd exulting to his native shore; 

But foi'ly }ears were past, and then there 
came 

A w’orn-ouL man with wither’il limb# and 
lame, • 

Hii mind oppress’d with woes and bent 
v\ itli age hi-=; frame : 

Vc 5 ! old mid griev’d, and trembling with 
decay, 

’ Was /Him landing in his native hay, 
Willing his breathless form .should blend 
With kindred clay. 

In an auiumnal eve he left the beach. 

In sucli an eve he chaiieed the port to 
reach : 

He was alone ; he press'd the very place 
Of the sad parting, of the last embrace : 
There stood his parents, there retirM the 
maid, 

So fond, so tender, and so much an’aid ; 
And on that spot, through many a year, 
his mind * 

Turn’d mournful back, half sinkiug, half 
resign'd. 

No one Ava*; present ; of its "crew bereft, 

A siligle boat was in the billows left; 

Sent fronrsome anchor’d vc.‘?9el in the bay', 
At the returning tide to sail away : 

O’er the black stern the mooii'light softly 
play’d, 

The loosen’d foresail flapping in the shade: 


From the tall houses here and there, a light 
Serv’d some confus'd reaieiiibrauce to ex- 
cite : 

“ There,” he observ’d, and new emotiops 
feh, 

“ Was my first home — and yonder JWiVA 
dwelt : 

“ Deiul! dead are all! 1 long— I fear to 
know,” 

He said, and walk’d impatient, and yet 
slow. 

Sadden there broke upon his grief a noise 
Of merry tumult and of vulgar joys : 
Seamen returning to their ship, were come 
Wiiti idle nuiiibets slrajiug from their 
home ; 

among them mix'd, and in the old 
Strove some luiniliar features to behold ; 
While fancy aided memory : — “ Man ! 
what cheer 

A cailor cried ; “Art thou al anchor here ?” 
J’ajntly he answer’d, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features m some aged face : 
A svfarthy matron he lu‘held,?ind thought 
She might unfold the very truths he sought ; 
Coiilas’d and trembling, he the dame ad- 
dress’d : 

“ The Booths ! yet live tltey ?” pausing and 
opprese'd : • 

Then spake again : — Is there no ancient 
man, 

“ David his name ?— ^assist me, if you can. 
“ rUinwiftf^sihcvc were— and doth 

she live ?” 

The woman ga/’d, nor could an answer 
give ; 

Yet wond’ring stood, and all were silen^t 
by. ^ ' 

Feeling a slrangt*and solemn .syTiipathy. 
The woman musing, said, “ She knew full 
well 

“ Where the old people came at last to 
dwell ; 

“ They had a married daughter, and a son, 
“ But they were dead, aud now remain’d 
not one.” 

“ Yes,” said an elder, who'had paus’d in- 
tent 

On days long past, “there was a sad 
event;— 

“ One of thc'^e Booths — it was my mother’s 
tale— 

“ Here left his lass, I know not where tq 
sail : ^ . 

“ She saw their pa^rtiog, and observ’d the 
pain ; 

“ But never came th’ unhappy man a- 
gaiu 

“ Thi^ship was captur'd”— meekly 
said : 

“ And what bocarac of the forsaken mgid ?’* 

3 N 2 
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The woman answerM, “ 1 remember now. But nJw a widow, in a village near, 

“ Sue us'd to tell the lasses of her vow, Chanqfd of the melancholy man to hear * 
‘And of her lo\er’s loss, and I have Old as she was, to luisoni came 

seei Some Birong emotions at the well-known 

“ The ^iiyest heafts grow sad where she iiaiuC ; 

has been : He was her much-lov’d Allcriy she had 

Yet in her grief she married, and was stay’d 

made * Ten troubled years, a sad afflicted maid : 

“Slave to a wretch, whom meekly sfic Then was she wedded, of his death assur’d, 
obey’d, « And much of mis’ry in her lot endur'd ; 

And early buried— hut I know no more. Her InishaYid died; her children sought 
“ And hark ! our 1‘ricjids are hast’ning to their bread 

the shore." In \arious places, and to her were dead. 

The once-foud lovers met j not grief nor 


AlUn soon found a lodging in the town. 

And walk’d a man un notic’d up and down. 

This house, and this, he knew, and 
thought a face « 

He sometimes could among a number 
trace : 

Of names remember’d there remain’d a 
few. 

But of no favouritc.s, and the rest were 
new : • 

A merchant’s wealth, when Allen went to 
sea, 

Was reckon*^ boundless. Could he living 
be ? 

Or liv’d his son ^ for one h? had, the heir 

To a vast business, and a fortune iair. 

No 1 but that hcir’jjpoor fioin her 

shed, 

With crutches went to take licr dole of 
bread : 

There was a friend whom he had left a bo''' 

With hope to sail the master of a hoy 

Him after many a .stormy day, be found 

With his great wish, his life’s whole pur- 
pose, crown’d. 

This ho>’s proud captain look’d \xiAlkn\ 

• • fticg. 

Yours IS, my friend," ^id he, “ a woful 
case : 

« We cannot all succeed ; I now command 


age. 

Sickness or pain, their hearts could dlscn- 
gage:' 

Each had immediate confidence ; a friend 

Botii now beheld, on whom they might de- 
pend ; 

Now is there one to whom I can express 

‘f AJy nature’s wcaknc.ss, and my soul’s 
distress." 

Allen look’d \ip, anil with impatient heart. 
Let me not lose Ihcc — ne\ci let us part: 

** So hca\en tins comfort to ni) sutfeniigs 
give, 

“ It is not all distress, to tlnnk and live." 

’J’hus -'///cw spoke ; for lime had not re- 
mov’d 

The charms attadi'd to one so fondly 
lov’d: 

Who with more health, the mistress of 
their f of. 

Labours to soothe the evils of his lot. 

To her, to Ifcr alone, Ins Mirious fate. 

At various times, ’tis coniforl to relate; 

And Jet is sorrow — she too loves to hear 

What wrfngs her bosom, and compels tlie 
tear. 

First be related — How be left the shore. 

Alarm’d with fears that they should meet 
no more : 


' The Betsey sloop, aud am not much at 
land : 

“ But when wc meet, you shall your storj’’ 
tell 

“ Of foreign parts— 1 bid you now farc- 


Allen so long had left bis native shore, 
lie saw but few whom he had seen before ; 
The older people, as they met him, ea.st 
A pitying look, oft speaking as they pass’d, 
7'he man is Allen Booths and it appears 
“ lie dwelt among us in his early years ; 
“ Wc see the name engrav’d upon tlic 
stones, 

** Where this poor wanderer means to lay 
bis bones." 

Thus where he liv'd and lov'd— unhappy 
change! 

He seems a stranger^ and finds all ore 
strange. 


Then, ere the ship had reach’d her pur- 
pos’d course. 

They met and yielded to the Spanish 
force ; 

Then 'cross th’ Atlantic seas they bore 
their prey, 

Who grieving landed from their sultry 
bay ; 

Aud mifrchiugmany a burning league, he 
found 

Himself a slave upon a miner's ground : 

There a good priest his native language 
spoke. 

And gave sdiiie case to his tormenting 
yoke ; * 

Kindly advanc'd him in bis master’s grace, 

And he was station'd in an easier place : 

There, hopeless^ ever to escape the land. 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 

In cottage shclterM from the blaze of day. 

He saw hU happy infants round him play.j 
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Where .(summer shadows, made by lofty 
trees, I 

Wav’d o'er his seat, and sooth’d his reve- 
ries ; , 

K'cri then he thought of Efighind, nor 
could sij’h. 

But his fond habcl cleinanded ‘ Wliy ?' 

Griev’d by the .story, she tho sif^Ii re|Mid, 

And wept in pity for the iMj^jIish iiiiiid: 

Thus twenty years were p.uss’d, and pass’d 
his views 

Of further bliss, for he had wealth to lose: 

His triend now dead, some foe had dar’d 
to paint 

* Ilis faith as tainted : hehisspouse would 
taint ; * 

‘ Make all his ehildren iiifidcd-s, and found 

‘ An Eng'lisb heresv on Chrisliaii ground.* 

* 

Whilst I was poor,” said AllviXy *^none 
would care 

What mv poor notions of religion were ; 

“ >J<)ne ask’d me whom 1 worshipp’d, 
how J pray’d. 

If due (jbedience to the laws were paid: 

'' My good advisf r taught me to be still, 

“ Nor to make converts had I power or 
will. 

** 1 preached no foreign doctrine to niy 
wife, 

♦* And never nicMtionod Luther in my life. 

“1, all they said, say what they would, 
allow’d, 

“ And when the 1 athers bade me bow% I 
l)ovv’d • • 

Their forms I fallow'd, whether well or 
sick, • 

And was a most obedient Catholii*. 

“ But J had money, and these pastors 
found 

IMy notions vague, hcretieal, unsound 
A wieked book ihej seiz’d; the very 
• Turk 


Fly from all secneD^ all obj^cto of df* 
light; 

Ilis wife, his ehildren weeping in his sight. 
All urging huii to flee, he tted, auii curs'd 
his dight. 

He next related how he fontid a way, 
GuidJie.ss ami grieving, to Camjienchyu 
lk;v . 

1 here in the woods be wrought, and there,' 
among 

Some lab’nng scameu, hoard his native 
ton*; lie ; 

The sound, one moment, broke ifpon his 
pain 

With joyliil force; he long’d to hear, 

jjg lin ; 

Ag.ain he heard ; lie seiz'd an ofTcr’d hand^ 
And when beheld joii Just our native 
laiuP” • 

l|o civ’d, “ and in what county ? (]iiick* 

ly sa\ 

The r-cameu answer’d — strangers ajl were 
Ihev ; 

One only at his native port had been ; 

He, lamling once, the tinav and church 
Ifad seen. 

For that (Steem'd ; but nothing more hft 
knew. 

Still more to know, vvoidd . join th« 

< revv , • 

Sail’d where they sail’d, *and many a peril 
past, 

They at his kinsman’s isle their anchor 

er'st ; 

But him tliey found not, nor could oa» 

1 '’.-tc 

Alight of 111 ^ will, liis wish, or his estate, 
'rius griev’d not .Illcii; then again he 
sail’d • • 

For Kni'dand’s coast, ag.iin hi-. kitS prt?- 
V ail’d : 

W'nr lag'd, and lie, an uitiMi in.in and 


** (.’ould not have read a more pernicious 
work ; 

“ To me pernieious, who if it were good 
t)i* evil question’d not, nor understood : 

“ Oh ! had I little but the hook possess’d, 
1 might have read it, and enjoy’d iny 
• rest.” 

Alas ! poor Alkn, through his wealth f/as 
.seen 

Crimes that by poverty conceal'd^ bad 
been : 

Faults, that in dusty pictures rest un- 
known, * 

Are in an instant thro' the varnish shown. 

• 

He told their cruel mercy ; how at last. 

In Christian kindness for the merits past, 

'Fhey spar'd his iorfeit life, but bade him 
fly. 

Or for bis crime aud contumacy die; 


strong, 

W.is soon imprc.ss’d, and serv’d Ids coun- 
try long. 

By various shores he pass'd, on various 
seas. 

Never so happy as when void of eas.e.— 

And then he told how lu a eulnirflistrcss’d. 

Hay alter day ins soul was siek of rest ; 

When, as a log upon the deep tiny stood, 

Then rov'd his spirit to the inland wood ; 

Till, while awake, he dream’d, that oa 
the seas 

Were his lov’d home, the bill, the stream, 
the tiees : 

He ga/.’d, he jiointcd to the scenes:-^ 
“ There stand 

My wife, my children, ‘tis my lovely 
lainl ; 

See ! there my dwelling— oh 1 delleiou* 
scetie 

“ Of my best lifc-yuuhand ni&— are, ye 
men 
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Aftd thus the firenzy roVd him, till the wind ”1^9 now her office ; her attention see ! 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stag- VVliile her friend sleeps beucatli that sha- 
naot mind. 

Carcful*shc guards him from the { lowing 
He told of bloody fights, and how at heat, 

length And pen^jive muses at her AUen*^ feet. 

The rage of battle gave his spirits strength : 

•Twas in the Indian seas his limb hi lost. And wheic i*: he ? — \\\ ! doubtless in those 
And he was left half-dead upon ^lie coast : scencsf 

But living gain’d, 'mid rich a^'piriug men, Of his Jicsl days, amid the \ivid greens, 

A fair subsistence by his ready pen. Fresh with imnumber’d rills, where ev’ry 

Thus,” he eontjiiiicil, “ pass’d unvaried 

years, Breathes t!ic rich fragrance of the neigh- 

•• Witiwnt events producing hopes or h’rmgvale; 

foars.” Smiles not his wife, and listens as there 

Augmented pay procur'4 him decent c(«nes 

wealth, The night bird’s music from the thiek’- 

But years advaiiciDg undermin'd his ' ning iilot)nj‘^ ? 

* health : ‘And as he sil'-, w itli all llicse treasures nigh , 

Then oft-times in dcyghtful dream he BUzenotwjthfairs-ljgnlthephu.phor tb, 
flew When like a sparkling gem it wheels iUu- 

To England's shore, and scenes hh child- min’d by ? 

hood knew : 'Tliis is the Joy that now so plainly sjieaks 

He saw his parents, saw bis f.iv’rite maid. In the warm transient flubbing of his 
No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d; ehet ks ; 

And thus excited, in his bosom rose For be is lisi’ning to the fancitil noise 

A wish s*) strong, it baffled his rejfose ; Of his own oliildrcn, Ciiger in their. joys : 

Auxious he felt on English earth to lie. All this he feeds, a dream’s deluxive bliss 

To view his native soil, and there to die. Gives the. expression, anti the glow like 

this. 


He then describ’d the gloom, the dread he 
found, 

Wlicn first he landed on the chosen ground, 
\Vhcre un defin'd was all be hop'd and 
fear’d, 

And how confus’d and troubled all ap- 
pear’d ; 

Ilis thoughts in past and present scenes 
employ'd, 

Allgviews in future blighted and destroy'd: 
His vfiKfe a medley o^ bcwilil'ring themes, 
Bad as realities, and wild ab dreams. 

Here his relation closes, but his mind 
Flies back again some resting-place to 
hnd ; 

Thus silent, musing thro* the day, he secs 
His children sporting by those lofty trees, 
Their mother singing in the shady scene. 
Where ih^ fresh springs burst o’er the 
lively green 

f>o strong his eager fancy, he affrights 
The faithful widow by its pow’rfui flights ; 
For what disturbs him he aloud will tell. 
And cry, “ ’Tisshe, my wife! my Isabel T’ 
‘‘Where are my children 
grieves to hear 

How tiM soul works in sorrows so severe > 
Assiduous all his wishes to attend. 
Depriv’d of much, he yet may boast a 
friend ; 

Watch'd by her care, in sleep, bis spirit 
X takes c 

It$ flight, and imtchfid finds her \Y||pn he 
wakes. 


And now hifJudilA lays her knitting by, 
These .strung emotions in her friend to spy ; 
For she can iully of llieir nature deem— 
But seel he breaks the long-prutructed 
theme, 

And wakes and cries—" My God 1 ’twas 
^ but a dream !” 

t _ 

Defence of the Poetry of Ham« 

MOND. 

[From Aludford’** Life of Cumberland, 
and Critical Examination of bis Wri- 
tings. J 

N or was this the only trifle with 
which he amused his vacant 
hours at York. He had renounced 
Spenser, and adopted Hammond as a 
model to imitate; hut the .same judi 
cious monitress who liad ridiculed his 
foliy in the former instance, attacked 
it in the present ; and so sensible was 
be to her suggestions, that he soon 
abandoned his love master in writing, 
and took his leave of him in the feu- 
lowing ^spritely lines, written almost 
extempore: 

“ When wise men love they love to folly. 
When blockheads love they’re melan- 
choly. 

When coxcombs love, they love fof 
fashion, 

Aiid ^intly call it the belle passion. 
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Old bachelors, who wco^r the willow, 

M.iy drearu of love, and hu^ the piI]o\% 
Whilst love, in poet's faney rhymiog. 

Sets all the bells of lolly chiming.^ 

Ikit women, rharniin^ women, prove 
The sweet varieties ot love, 

The^' can love all, but none too dearly, 
Their husbands loo, but iiot,sincercly. 

They’ll love a thing*, nbosc outwaid 
shape 

Marks him twin brother to an ape; 

The} ’ll take a miser for Ins rielus. 

And wofl a beggar without brccehci. 


if it can be sliewii, $urely it maj bQ 
shewn, that authors have written upf« 
on fictitious subjects, with a warmth 
and expression wJiieh tboicality could 
not have inspired in a higher d^ree, 
the greatest piaise will be due to that 
skill which hides the art by which wd 
are iftade to believe in representation! 
that ha^ no foundatiun but in thn 
poet’s hmey. 

Tickell, in his elegy upon the death 
of Addison, has these lines : 

Slow comos the versa that real grief in- 


Defence of tke^oetrif (f Hammond. 


M ■^rr}', as if in love with ruin, • 

A ‘'ainesicr to Iheir sure undoing, 

A drunkard raving, swearing, storming,* 
Tor tha dear idoasurc of reforming. • 

They’ll wed a lord, whose breath shall 
falter. 

Whilst he is crawling from the altar: 
Wiiat is Iboie wonaeu will not do, 

When they love man and money too?” 

If the reprehension of his mother 
extended only to tlie danger of imita- 
tion, as a pincMce which is apt to en- 
feeble the mind, and make it diffident 
of its own powers, I fully accord with 
the prudence of her proceeding, for no 
imitator has ever risen to eniineiice ; 
but if she implied, in her disappro- 
bation of the piactice, any cc«sure of 
the writer whose strains were tlie ob- 
ject of hei; soil’s imitation, I should 
reluctanrly believe the testimonies 
which 1 have mentioned, of lier supe- 
rior capacity and taste. No wi iter in 
our language has written with more 
tender elegance than Hammond, if a 
living author perhaps be excepted ^ 
and though it were said that his love, 
his woes, his sighs, and his prayers, 
were ticiitious ; that he threatened to 
kill himself when he meant to live, 
and that he sung of being in despair 
when he was perfectly happy and con- 
tented, it would not theiefore follow 
that his imagination was not soft^nd 
peisuasive, that his language was not 
melodious and appropriate, oi> that 
his images were not, in the highest 
degree, afiecting. and pathetic. If 
plal‘^e be denied to him, wljose. topics 
arc imaginaiy, though his descriptions 
are natural , to whom shall it be given ? 
PoetHy is perfect m proportion as it is 
an accurate representation of life, of 
things that are real i^d probable > and 


spires ; 

What mourner ever felt poetic fires ? 

An9 the (^nestidh is asked with a 
plausibility of truth which deceives 
the reader into*an assent of what It 
imphod by it. But if there be any jus- 
tice in the opinion, that what we feel 
most we can best expre%, I .see no 
reason why the deepest grief should 
not be uttered with the deepest pathos. 
At allcivents, if neither visionary nor 
real sorrows can be truly depicted ; if 
the one must be frigid, and the other 
insulficicnt, where are w e to took for 
that which poetry hat always been 
supposed capable of* giving— a vivid 
tr^inscript of our feelings ? We must 
reform our notions ot the power of 
language to express the sentiments of 
the heart, and receive words only as 
tokens of imaginary value. 

Johnson, wliose mental perception 
was often as defective as his visual 
one, has attempted to deride tlie^in- 
live eflusions of Ilammond'g muse, 
by talking of their pedantry ; but I 
suppose no reader will be disposed to 
defer very implicitly to his opinions 
upon a question of amatory feeling. 
The first requisite to excellence is to 
understand the subject we arc discuss- 
ing; and I doubt if Johnson knew 
much of love in its refined^tate. His 
was a mind formed to embrace the 
vast, but not to seize the minute ; 
and though he wrote verses which 
mentioned love in all its languishing 
sensibility of desire, I suspect hu 
images w'ere borrowed from wTiters 
who had been faithful to nature, and 
whom to imitate ther(?fore, could not 
be !o err. What his notions of this 
passion were, may be easily inferrrf 
from various parts of his writings; 
especially' from Bassel^iiSi and his ob- 
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iervatiorts upon Pope’s Elegy on the She guides the youth who sec not where 
Death 0 fan Unfortunate Young Ladi/* ^ tiny tread, 

Yet, it is upon record, tliat he was shews the virgin how to turn the 

susceptible oV amorous fondness j of a „ . . ) , 

■”■5 rr?‘ 

quite distinct Irom love in its state ot tr j 

purity. Such lascivious endcarpients The fearless lover wants no beams of 

nave not even the quality of Pope’s h^ht,. 

description of lust, which, * The rol)bcr knows him^ nor obstructs 

’liis way ; 

Through some certain strainers well re- Sacred he wanders through the pathless 
lined, night, 

Its gentle l')ve that charms all woman Belongs to Venus, and can never stray. 

1 scorn flic chilling winds, and beating 
Let us not wonder that such a man vain, 


should indistinctly coniprchevd the 
delicate sentiments of a writer like 
Hammond, or that he should have 
ronounced of his elegies that they 
ave neither passion, nature, nor 
manners,” which surely he could not 
have done had he road, or if he read, 
had he been capable of feeling, the 
beautiful strain of thought arid ex- 
pression which peculiarly ‘'distin- 
guishes the (hii tcenth elegy. Is thei e 
not nature also in life followins 
stanza : 

Let others buy tliV cold, unloving maid, 
In forc’d embraces act the tyrant’s 
part ; 

While 1 tlielr seliish luxury upbraid, 
Andseoiu the person, where I doubt 
the heart. — Elogi/ If. 

May w^e not believe there is truth 
ip l,he following : 


^ Nor heed cold w^atehings o’er the dewy 
ground ; 

If fill the hard /hips I for love sustain, 
With love’s victorious joys at last he 
crown’d.— 

That Johnson should have attempt- 
ed to degrade such poetry as this, may 
displease, but need not excite our sur- 

f )rise, when we recollect that Bur- 
eigh ihoLight Spenser a mere ballad- 
maker; that Locke regarded Black- 
more as the greatest genius, except 
Milton, which this country had pro- 
duced,^ and that Gray, in a letter to 
Mason, speaks of ^ the Nouvelle He- 
loise of flosseau in terms of ridicule 
and saj-castic contempt, Such are 
the diversities of opinion among man- 
k.bid ; and so utterly may one mar> 
diifcr from the rest of his fellow- 
creatures upon a question of mere 
taste. 


No virgin’s easy fait^ I e’er betray’d. 

My tongue ne'er boasted of a IVigu’d 
embrace ; 

No poisons in the cup have I convoyed. 
Nor veil’d dc'itructii'n with a friendly 
face. — EU%y i^'. 

And is there not passioii in these 
stanzas : 

« 

Ah, gentle door, attend my humble 
Nor let thy sounding hinge our thefts 
betray ; 

So all my curse-s far from thee shall fall, 
Wc angry lovers mean not what wc 
say. 

/ # 

Hemember now the flow'ry wreaths I 
gave, 

AVhen first I told thee of my bold de- 
sires ; 

Nprfbou, 0 Cynthia, fear the watchful 
slave, , 

yi^o$ wDl favour what herself inspires, 


* See \m correspondence with Mr. 
Molineux, who says, in a letter to 
Locke, “ Mr. Churchill favoured me 
with the present of Sir Richard Black- 
more’s King Arthur. 1 had read P. 
Arthur before, and read it with admi- 
ration, which is not at all lessened by 
this second piece. Ail our English pqets 
(Milton excepted) haoe been mere bal^ 
la(t- makers in comparison to him 
this, Locke replied, I shall, wh^Q I 
sec Sir U. Blackmore* discourse him 
as you desire. There is, I toil h plea- 
sure findj, a straUgt harmony throughout ^ 
bet'OiOen yyur tkougkU and mine," A nd 
in nuother letter, he says that Sir 
Richard shews as greect strength and 
penetration oi judgwentf as hhpoett^ 
shem JlighU(jf fumy. 
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Some INTJERESTING PARTICULARS 
concerning tile Landing o/* our 
Troo PS in Eg ypt, umter Sir Ralph 

-ABLltCROMBIE, 

[Frolu Ciarke's Travels. Part 11 J 

A t the time of our rurival, the 
French had bcc^;i defeated in 
three succ('&m;e actions; that of the 
eighth of ^^3rch, the day of landing 
our troops ; the thirteenth, when the 
English drove them from the heights 
to which they had retreated ; and the 
memorable battle of the twenty-first, 
ivhen Abercrombie fell, il’liere had 
been a skirmish on the twelfth, in 
which Colonel Archdale, of the lith 
<lragoons, lost an arm, and Capttfln 
Biuler of the same regiment was 
taken prisoner. In the action of the, 
twenty-first, ilie lM*oncli lost tne 
ihousand men, eleven hundred of 
whom the English themselves buried 
before their own lines, and in dilll rent 
parts of tlieir camp. We saw the 
trenches wherein » they were depo- 
sited. 

It is a stibiect of wonder, that our 
troops should have succeeded in this 
instance so well as they did. I'iiey 
landed under every possible circuni- 
staiice ot disadvantage, and yet drove 
from their posts, with the* bayonet, 
the veteran legions of Bonaparte’s 
army; a mode of fighting in, wliich 
the French were supposed, at that 
time, to be snpeiior to every otlier 
nation. It was there manifested, as 
it has since been so decidedly proved, 
•that, man to man, they have no 
chance of success wlien opposed to 
British soldiers. The laurels acquired 
by our army in Egypt c*an never fade. 
Posterity will relate the heroism, 
which, on these remote and almost 
unknown deserts, enabled an inex- 
perienced army to vanquish an L*nemy , 
not only in possession of the territorv, 
but ako inured to the climate* and 
well acquainted with the country. 
The obstacles encountered by our 
troops were areater tlian have ever 
been described. The most powerful 
originated in their want or informa- 
tion. Never did ro much ignorance 
accompany an expedition. The maps 
they brought with them wofltld have 
d'-.gtaceil a Chinese atlas. The in- 
fitrnctioi) i hey had. received was a mere 
mass of error j and iheir guides weie 
Uni \ Mag. Vol. W fll. 


unable to direct them. It is said. Sir 
Rrtlph Abercrombie lamented, in his 
last moments, the f^lse notions he 
had been taught to entenain^f Egypt, 
and ot the situation in which the 
French were there placed. In ftuct, 
evf ry one possessed more iiitbiTnatidi 
than the conductors of the Britkh 
armaifient. There was not a cldrk 
in the factory of Constantinople or 
Smyrna vyho was not better informed. 
Instead of the flat sands they expected 
to find between Aboukir iitid Alex- 
andrur they discovered a eouniry full 
of emmencesand advantageous posts'; 
so tiiat the Freitfh, when defeated, 
had only to fail back from onestrorlg 
position to apoiher. Once having 
eriected a landing, our troops were 
told, and they believed the tale, that 
they might march without interrup- 
tion to the walls of Arexantlria. It 
may be important to the interests of 
oar empire to state tlie truth at this 
distahre of lime ; and to allord a brief 
reooid of this memorable campaign, 
as far as it can be commniiica»ed by a 
writer de'^titute of a^v rniiiiarv^ 'Sci- 
ence : it will be gi^cna^ ho received 
It, from the mo«t inipavtial among the 
French, as well as the most candid of 
liis o\\ n countrymen. 

The divisions and cabals among 
the chiefs on both sides, wtfre pro 
ductive, often of tailuie, and some- 
times of disaster. The rare inilitary 
talents and valour of Sir Sidn^ Sjinyih/ 
beloved loo as ht^ was by l lie soldiers 
and sailors of the expedition, could 
not be viewed without jealousy by 
the commanding officers both of the 
army and navy. The most qnpar- 
lonable resistance was iherefoise op- 
posed to his measures, and to his 
suggcsiion.s. His situation was, in 
tiufn, singular. Certain of the cap- 
tains in the fleet felt umbrage because 
one of their profe.s.sion associated so 
mudi with landsmen, and was often 
on shore; while the generals of the 
army could ill brook counsel, or even 
assistance, from a naval “officer. On 
this account, the important project, 
recommended by him, of sending 
gun- boats into the lake of Abouk^ir*, 

* In the extiaoidinary ^h^lfIge^. to 
wliicli ihib paitof Ej>y])t has 
li:iidc,*thc \eiv Imuted obscrvaiions 
ol the aulhoi iiut autlioiizc even 

3 O 
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t>re!^ioDi»fatheactF6tiof rhethrrtecdth Mq[monce Harbour, upon the coa<it 
of Mahib, and the voluntary od^er be of Caria, on the twenty-eiglitb day of 
nfjade of condpeting that operation, December, J8(X). Having waiied 
with a view to imp^e the retreat of there neSr two montlis, during which 
the French, was not oidy rejected, time a sniall reinforcement arrived 
but his ibformation respect mg that from England, it sailed for Egypt on 
lake was scouted as fake : it was cR’en the i wenty-second* of February . 1 he 
asserfedy that there was not water troops, burnifig for action, in excellent 
kifRcient in the lake f6r the tAe pas- hcaJth and spirits, arrivW in Abrmkir 
sage of boats of burden, fit lor the Bay upon the second of March, at 
t?onveyancc of artillery or trr)op-5 ; al- ten o’clock A.M. A sham descent 
though Sir Sidney Smith had himself had been practised in Maimorice, to 
been thae, in his ship’s cutter, and exercise the soldiers. By this it was 
had sounded every part of it. One of found, th^jt six thousand men might 
his private letters, about this time, to be landed, in the most peifect order, 
hrs brother^ in Gonst^intinopler, re- aivi ready for immediate action, in the 
fleets 80 much credit upon his pa- short space of tweiUy-lhice nunules. 
triotism and national clpracter, that it Their passage had been boisterous, 
deserves a place in the hktory of the Several Greek transports parted from 
expedition. Having stated the pe- ‘'the fleet during a gale of wind, and 
cuJiarities of his situatiort, and the disappeared for many days, with part 
obstacle^ he^^had to encounter i i his of the I2th, the 'ioth, and Horn- 
earnest endeavours to serve hrs conn- p jscli’s, regiments of dragoons Owing 
try, he added, It is true, I once held perhaps to this circumstanee, ca- flnd- 
tne helm* where / must now luork a ing it w'as too late to land the troops 
labouring oUt] httt I shhll not pull upon llie day of their arrival, the iin- 
less stoutly on that account*' derlaking wa.s postponed until the 

The fleet wiiji our army arrived in next : an unfortunate circumstance, 

- If I • ^ although perhaps unavoidable, as an 

an attempt to reconcile the existing opportunity was thereby lost not to 
appearance of the Country with the* be afterwards recovered. Had the 
descriptions of ancient geographers, landing been then effected, it is cef- 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. l\8h. ed. Oxon.) lain we'snoitid have encountered no 
joarneyingby land from the Canopian opposition; and it Was well known 
Gate of Alexandria towards the east, that the reserve at least might have 
arrives, after the distance of one liun- been put on shore. The enemy, al- 
•drad^jid twenty stadia (fifteen miles), though long before informed of out 
at the ^fty of This seems approach, was totally unprepared; 

to coincide with the position of Abou- and the Jives of fuany brave soldiers,, 
kir, 13nt as to the present lake, the might havo been spared. The fol- 
result of an inundation duiing the lowing day proved unpropitious, ahd 
year 1794, whether it cover the oii- odr army Was tiitable to land i in 
ginak*cbUrse of the Awpul, by means conseouentd of this, thC enemy gained 
whereof, as distinct from the Alex- tihrfe to strengthen himself, and to 
and] Jan Canal, the annual voyage took spread news of the invasion in all 
place fioni Campus to Alexandria; or parts of the country where his forces 
occupy territory forfiicrly inundated, were stationed, rteparations were 
ill a similar manner, by the sea; or accoirfin^ly made for a stout opposi- 
whether the site of Aboukir may be Aon. Ine succeeding ifloming w'as 
not rather (hat of Tdposiris than of equally unfavourable, and six days 
according to Forster’S con- were lost in the same fiianner; duiing 
jecture, In his Notes upon Granger, all Which lime, the feoglish fleet re- 
supported by the testimonies of Nie- malried imsight Of the French army, 

bdhr; indy remain for future deter- — - - ■j 

mination. * According to Sir R. \Vibou’»nar- 

t John Spenser Smith, Esq. his fatiVe, Vhis hajq'ehed on the tweufv- 
Majesty’s Envoy Exti-aord inary and third. The dllthor giv cs hi^ infoi mfi- 
Minister Plenipotentiary^ previous to (ron a? he received it from ilu* captains 
the arrival of tlie Earl^of Elgin, at the of the fleet, and fjom the log-books of 
Ottoman Porte. * theii ship.. 
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and were at length so little r^ard- 
ed, that die French, becoming dupes 
by the delay, believed the wholfe was 
intended to operate as a feint, in order 
to beguile their attention ifrom the 
part of the const where the descent 
was really meditated. So completely 
did this oninion finally prevail, that 
the time thus allowed tnem to prepare 
for their defence was not employed so 
^idvania^eously as it might have been. 
A Greek deserter, sent, as they after- 
wards believed, by our army, had 
circulaied among them a report, to 
which implicit credit was given. This 
affirmed, that our indention was 
to land ihe army at Jaffa, upon ^the 
coast of Syria. " ^ 

Tlie deliiy shewn upon this occasion 
was not solely owing to the weather. 
A principal source of it might be re* 
fened to another source. Major 
M' Arras, chief engineer, had been 
forwarded in a vessel, previous to the 
sailing of our fleet from the Bay of 
Mannorice, in order to reconnoitre 
the country, and \o obtain informa- 
tion necessaiy for e;cpedi ting the land- 
ing of our troops. This officer had 
been twice on shore, either in the 
Penelope’s or Petrell’s boat, and with 
the greatest success. He had ob- 
served the Lake ot Aboukir; had 
surveyed all the adjoining territory ; 
asceitained the different heights; and 
selected a convenient place for fand- 
ing. Having -finished all his plans, 
he unfoi tnnately ventured on shore 
the third time, to confirm the accu- 
racy of certain observations, and was 
observed by a French armed boat, 
in the very instant when he w^as 


Tlius wan the descent of pur Army 
postponed until the eighty of 
The French had gained eyen 
timethau they thpuglit proper to em- 
ploy for the means 6f defence j 
were stationed upon the sandy f>eight^ 
eastward, and within gun-shotA 
AJionkir Castle, between that forfrosa 
and the entrance to the J^ko 
The %pot selected for landing th^ 
troops was immediately under this 
hill; and that a worse place could 
hardly have been chosen, is evident 

from this circumstance, ihatthe enemy 

had, besides their artillery upon the 
heights, a covering for their flanks, of 
eigjjt ficld-piecej^upon the right, and 
four U})on the left. These, together 
with the guns of the castle, bore dowp 
upon the plade of landingf- The dav 
prior to that of the descent, signal^ 
w|ere made to cook three days’ pro- 
visions for the t loops, Mpd <for boats 
of every description to put off froni 
their respeciive ships, and repair to 
the^ondovi brig, as a point of ren- 
dezvous, when a false fire should 
be showm from the Foudroyant, 
the ship of the commancler-in-chief. 
On the following* morning^ 
eighth of March* at three o’clock 
A.M. the expected signal was m^de. 
Agreeably to the jnsiructions given, 
every boat then repaired to take in ber 
proportion of troops from the ship, or 
.ships, to woich they we.re allotted; 
and then proceeded to the appointed 
station, close in under the hilL ajjoiy: 
a league from ^thc enemjf, Whence 
they were to move, according to the 
order of battle : there they all re- 
mained, until the whole oHlie reserve 


or ms Doar nnaing every enon mei- ^ic<iici jcguuini./. 

fectual, suffered it to fall alongside, their astonishment, as they afterwards 

and surrendered. By a most dastardly often related, instead of beholding Ji 

instance of cruelty on the part of the 

French, they poured a volley of mus- t It is known to every officer wfio 
quetry into the boat, after tlfe sur- ationclcd this expedition, that iho 
render had taken place ; by which ai iny might liave been landed any-- 
Major M* Arras was killed.* Soon wheie to the eastward, near Rose 
after this disaster, our fleet arrived; without the loss of a single man. 
and the commander- in-cl^ief, instead Whenever it is osketh Why was npt 
of obtaining the information confi- thn the caset* there is hut one mode 
dent ly expected, was reduced to the of leply ; namciy, that suggoted by 
d]l(?mma of waiting until the business another iniei rogation; Why were we 
of roconnoitFing, now rendered more as ignorant of the country wher^f we 
difficult than ever, could in jjpme came to take possession, as of the m- 
mca^uic be again acoompl'ished. Africa? 
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liumber of men landed pell mell, saw cavalfy actually charged into the sea, 
the 13, i I isb troops preserving a regular and jvere seen for a few seconds 
line, as they advanced in their boats, hacking the men in the boats : these 
although the wind was directly in assailants were everyone killed. Ij 
their teeth; and, finally, landing in was now about ten o’clock; and 
regular order of battle, under the within the space of six minutes, from 
heaviest fire perhaps ever experienced, this important crisis, the contest was 
Shells, cannon balls, and grape-shf>t, decided. The d 2d regiment, leaping 
corning with the wind, fell ^jke a up to their middle in water, formed 
storm of hail J about them; yet not rapidly Upon the .shore: and with a 
n .soldier quitted his seat nor moved, degree of impatience nothing could 
nor did a single sailor sbiink from the leutram, without waiting to load their 
hard labour of his oar. Not a musket muskets, broke from th<? main line 
w.as sunefed to be charged, until the before it could be formed, and ran 
troops could form upon the strand, gallantly n(> the hill, sinking deep in 
Ihey were commanded to sit still in the sand at every step they took§. 
tJio Df’ars ; and thi*/' command, ^ith In * this perilous situation a body of 
lncf)McciYable firmness, did these men French cavalry pushed down upon 
obey; with the exceeption only of them; but instead of being thrown into 
reluming for each volley of .>hoi nom any disorder, they coolly received the 
their enemies three general cheers, charge upon the poip'ts of their bay- 
an effect of iirdnur in which rlieir bnets, and the rest of the, atiny com- 
nflicei\'> ff)und if impossible to restrain ing np. routed the enemy on all sides, 
them "J’he feelings of those who 7’he French fled with the greatest 
reniain(‘d jn the sliips were not nroof precipitation. Our troops had been 
Against such a sight Sevcial or our taught to expect no (juaiter, and 
brave seamen v^ept like cliildien ; and thciefore none was given. The 
many of those upon tlie quarter- vvoiinried and the dying neither claim- 
decks, who aiV‘inj)fed to use tele- 
scopes, siiftered the ghi-ses to fall from e Sir R, Wilbon relates that the 

fbeir hands, and gave vent to their and -loth ran fust up the hill, and, 

charging with the bavonet the two 
But the moment of triumph was at hattalionsovhieh crowiied it, carried 
hand. For three long miles, pulling the two Noie hills in the rear, and 
in this manner against the wind, did took three pieces nf canimn. “ The 
oui biave tars strain e\ery .sinew^. A2L\r M lamled,a?,d formed 

Severril boats were sunk by tlic buist- ou a pmatUr liis't. of Experl. p. 14. 
1n^o^;liS sliells, and about two hun- Where ** abimt prmiernatural 
died and seventy rmm ^^ere killed was evei vwheiedispbiyed, it isoflittle 
before they reached the .shore. At momciu'to u'^certaiime most impetu- . 
Iciigth. with all ihcir prows louebing ous. Sir Robert had evciy opportu- 
the beach at the saine instant, the nitv of ascertaining the truth; hut a 
boats giounded. Then a spectacle dilVeience in hi.s statement would not 
was presented that will be ever me- justifv the author in altciing notes 
mornble. Two hundred of the French niade* from testimony upon the spot, 

in Older to copy the narrative even of 

J 1 he saviois upon this octasion a more accurate writer. Havingaftcr- 
coniparcd the thick shower of shot' wards an occasion to examine the 
falling* about them to a violent storm placci.of landing, the author visited 
of hail the tieet had experienced in the bill here alluded to; and was at a 
the Bay of Mannoi iec, when the bail- loss to, conceive, how troops could 
stones were said to have been as large charge rapidly with fixed bayonets 
as musket-balls. “On the ciglith of against a heavy fire, where, unimpeded 
Fel)iua/y,*' says J^ir U Wilson, (Hist, by any other difficulty than the sink- 
of the Exp. p. .5.) “ commeneed the ing of his feet in the loose sand, be 
most violtMif fluiuderand luiil >to'rni found it almost iinpracticablo to 
ever remcMthered, and which con- ascend. The fact, however, only 
timied t«o day*; and nights inter- proves what ardent valour may ap- ’ 

^ iniitinpiv. 'ThchailfOrrut^icr^^heice complisli ; for that this was really 
' j/dwj, were as big as large walnuts*' done, it would be absurd to doubt. 
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ed nor obtained mercy ; all was blooj, 
and death, and viciAry. ft is in 
midst of the glory this day’s fiiircels 
roliected upon the British arms, that 
Humanity remembers some things 
she may wi>l) to forget, but never 
wtll record. The cool and patient 
valour with which our soldiers had 
sustained the torrent of French ar- 
tillery, and beheld the streaming 
wounds ot their companion-, previous 
to their landing, could but prove a 
prelude to the tury th»^y would mani- 
fest. when it be^:am^• their turn to 
nttaci ; and a consequence 50 inse- 
parable from l)Unnn nalnre must 
bring: a long with it thoughfless havock,t 
and indisf nminate slaughter. Our 
ios.s in lulled and wounded upon this 
occasion amounted to five hundred 
and sixty. 

When our troops landed, Jaques 
Ahd’allah Mcnou, commander-in- 
chiof of the French forces in Egypt, 
was in Cairo. Intelligence had been 
repcateilly sent to him, accompanied 
by (*nrroatv, that lie would hasten to 
the reJ ref of Alexandria The Fi cnch 
described him as a pompous, obsti- 
nate corpulent man, entirely ab- 
sorbed ill composing or in delivering 
harangues to his soldiers. No per- 
suasion could induce him to^ move. 
He considered the atfair of our in- 
vasion as of little importance. Until 
our army had actually gained fe^aing 
in the country, and twice defeated 
the French tioops, he took no mea- 
sures to interrupt their progress. Ac- 
cijrding to the French siatement. 
General Friant, with a body of ca- 
valry, amounting to fifteen hundred 
men, was the only force upon the 
spot to oppose the landing of the 
English army. Had the resistance 
been greater, and Mcnou present, it 
is believed, that, wilh all the advan- 
tages pi^sessed by the French, a 
de.scent upon the coast would l*,ave 
been impracticable. 

. m m, , ,m g 

Some Account of the Life of the 
late Right Honourable VYilliam 
Windham. Abstracted fi om Mr . 
AMyoTVs Narrative j prefixed to 
his Speeches. 

W ILLIAM WINDHAM, the 
lamented subject of this narra- 
- iive, was the descendant of a line of 


ancestors which is traced fo a very 
remote period. The name is derived 
from a town in Norfolk, generally 
written Wijmmdliam . but prohonficed 
l^^'^ndhom, at which place the family 
appears to have been sell led as early 
as tlK eleventh, or the beginning of 
the twelfth century, Ailward de 
Wymondham having been a person 
of some Consideration in the lime of 
Hen»*y the Firi^t. His posterity re^ 
mained there till the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when one of them, 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, pur- 
chased considerable estates on the 
north-east coast of Norfolk, in Fel- 
brigg »id its neighbourhood, which, 
►from that time, oecamc their prin- 
cipal residence. ^ Among the Wind- 
hams of Felbrigg, many might be 
efthmerated who distingmsiiecTthem- 
selves’by services to their country in 
the army, the navy. aiiQ oil the 
judicial bench; and from them de- 
scended not only the present noble 
family *oi’ Egremont, but oifiers of 
considerable eminence, long since 
settled in distant parts of the king- 
dom, by whom the name of Wind- 
ham has been prcserYcfl, though ge- 
nerally with a slight deviation from 
that 01 thogiapliy. 

Colonel William Windham, an in- 
heritor of ti'.e Felbrigg patrimony, 
and the son of Ash Windham, who 
had represented the county of Nor- 
folk in Parliament, was a man of 
versatile talents and an ardent r^d. 
He was the assockite of the fvifs of 
his time, the friend and admirer of 
Garrick, and the distinguished pa- 
tron of all manly exercises. In his 
fathers lifetime, he had lived much 
on the continent, particularly in Spain. 
Of his proficiency in the language of 
that country, he gave proof', in some 
primed observations on Smollett’s 
Translation of Don Quixote. Wliilt* 
abioad, he entered as a Hussar officer 
into tlie service of the deserted, 
though finally successful, Maria Te- 
resa,' Queen bf Hungary. This com- 
mission, at his father’s desire, he at 
length veiy unwillingly relinqifn.hcd; 
but his military ardour was revived 
many years afterwards, on the pass- 
ing bf the Act which established the 
Militia Force upon its present foot- 
ing. Llpon that occasion, which 
bappenea in the year 17 "> 7 , hcassistca 
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his friend, the first Marquis Towns- nfcder ihe tuition of Dr. Anderson, 
bend^ in forming a battalion of Militia Professor of Natural History, and the 
in his native county, ot which he Jdarned Dr, Robert Simson, the editor 
afterwards became Lieutenant Co- of Euclid. Here he remained about 
lonei. Thohgh his military educa- a yeai«, having by diligent application 
tion had not been regular, he not to study laid the foundation of his 
only proved an active and skilful profound mathematical acquiremeuts. 
officer, but distin^ished himjplf as He was then removed to Oxfoid, 
the author of a '‘Plan of Discipline, where, in- September I7d7, he wag 
composed for the use of the Militia entered a gentleman commoner of 
of tne County of Norfolk,’* which UniVersity College, Sir Robert Cham- 
was much esteemed, and generally bers being his tutor. While ai Ox- 
adop ted by other corps of the esta- ford, he took so little intciest in pub- 
blUbmEnt. Unhappily Colonel Wind- lie affairs, that, as the writer of this 
bam*s feeble constitution by no means narrative has4^eard him relate, it was 
seconded ihc ardour and activity of the startding joke of one of his con- 
his mind. A vi^im to a coijsump- temporaries, that Wmclliam would 
tive habit, he died on the 30th of ^never know- who was prime minister.** 
October 1761 , when only in the 44th This disinclination to a politic al life, 
year of his age. * added to a modest diffidence in his 

He bad married Mrs. Lukin, the own talents, led him at the period 
mother of the present Dean of Wells, which is now spoken of, to rejeet an 
by whom be had but one son, William ofler, which, by a youth not more 
Windham, who was born in I7‘n, on than twenty years of age, nu^lii have 
the 3d of May (old style), in Golden been considered as a splendid one — 
Square.* At seven years 6f age, that of being named secretary to his 
j^ung Windham bad been placed at fathei’s friend. Lord Tounshend, 
Eton, where lie remained till he was who had been appointed Lord Lieu- 
about sixteen; distinguishing him- tenant of Ireland, 
self by the vfvacity and brilliancy of After four years residence, he left 
his talents, am6ng school-fellows of Oxford, in 1771 . He always letained 
whom many were afterwards highly feelings of gratitude towards yllma 
eminent for their genius and acquire- Abater, preserved to the last an 
ments. He was the envy of (he intiniartj acquaintance and corres- 
scliool for the quickness of his pro- pondence with some of the most dis- 
tress in study, as well as its acknow- tin^uislied resident members. He 
ledged leader and champion m all did not, however,, take his master’s 
athletic sports and youthful frolicks. degree till 1783. That of doctor of 
ThS^lAte Dr. Barnard, then head- laws was conferred on him m 1793, 
master, and afterwards Provost of at the installation of the Duke of 
Eton College, used to remark when Portland. It is related that on iKis 
Fox and Windham had become con- occasion, almost the whole assembly 
spicuoLis in the senate, that they were rose from their seats, when he eu- 
tne last boys he had ever flogged, tered the theatre, and received him 
Their offence was, that of stealing otF with acclamations of applause. Nor 
together to see a play acted at Windsor, was ins memoiy forgotten at the late 
The sub-master, Dr. Dampier, after- installation of Lord Grenville : for in 
wards DAm of Durham (the fatlier the recitations made on that .occasion, 
of the present Bishop of Ely), w as due honours w^re paid to the genius, 
Mr. Windham’s guardiau, in erm- ta.ste, and acquirement.s of which the. 
junction with David Garrick, Mr. public had iccently been ilepiived. 
Price of Hereford, and the celebrated After leaving Oxford, he passed 
Beu^min Stillingfleet,wbois noticed some time on tlie poirtinent. In 1773, 
by Coltmel Windham, in the intro- a voya^ of discovery towards the 
duction to his “ Plan of Discipline,*’ North-Pole having been proiected, 
as having contributed some learned aijd placed under the commaiKj of the 
information respecting the antiquity late Lord Mulgrave (then Commo- 
of the use of music in war. dore Phipps), Mr. Windham, with 

On leaving Eton, iu I7dl^ he wa.s his characteristic ardour, joined a.s a 
placed iq the university of Glasgovy, passt?nger in tlie expedition. To 
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great mortification, however, a corui- absence of the ]ieutendnt-co]or]e]() 
iiued sea-sicRness of an unusuaTJy ordered them to march: but instead 
^‘verc and debilitating kind, rendered of obeying this coii^mand, th^ 
it necessary for him to be landed on grounded their »irms, and insisted 
the coast of Norway. Here, accom- the payment of their guineas. The 

f )anied by a faithful servant, (now order being repeated in a very resolute 
Iving, who had attended him from tone,^ some of them prepared to at- 
his cliildhood, he passeef through a fend to it; when a man slept out ^ 
series of adventures and hair-breadth the ranks, and reproved them for 
’scapes/* in which his courage and their want of firmness. This man 
humanity were conspicuous. There- Major Windham seized with his own 
cital of them might agreeably occupy hand, in order to commit him a prU 
a considerable space in a work less soner to the guard- house, and in this 
limited in its nature and extgiit than attempt, asdsted by some of the men 
the present. belonging to his own company, he ajt 

Hi^ eailiest essay as a public speaker Jengrl> succeeded, •thougli amidst ft 
was occasioned by a call which was^ shower of stones, and in defiance of 
made on (he country, for a subscrip- the interruntioi-^ offered by the sol- 
tion in aid of Government, to be diers, and the populace in their (rain, 
applied towards carrying on the war three of whom he was compelled to 
with our Ameiican colonies. Jl was silence by blows. As a rescue seemed 
on the 28tli of Janunrv ala likely to be attempted, lh(^ Major de- 
meeting of gentlemen of (he county (erniincd to remain with his prisoner 
of Noifolk, (held at Norwich) that all night. At four in the aborning, 
Mr. Windham gavalhe first promise tlie expected attack w'as begun by a 
of that eminence wfiich he after- party of the militia, w ithfixedbayo- 
wards attained as an orator and states- nets. On their dem:njding (he prl- 
man. soner to he given up, ^lajor Wind: 

Some time before the event which ham, standing at the, door, with his 
has been last noticed, he had en- _ di awn, plainly told them, that 
tered himself as an officer in the Avhilelichadlifetodefendtliegnard- 
western battalion of Norfolk JVIditia. house, the ofl'ender should not be 
In this character, he proved that he allowed to escape. The soldiers, cn- 
inberited the military turn and taicnis com aged by the mob, were now pro- 
of his father, to whom the veiy corps cecding to acts of violence, when the 
in which he servcri had been so prisoner, stepping forward, requested 
greatly indebted for its foimaiionand them not to hurt his major, 
discipline. When the milma were the best of men, a«cl declared if they 
called out in 1771^, Mr. Windham released him, lie would again snrren- 
held the rank of major, and those der himself into custody. This de- 
who remember hriii in that post, clarntion contributed to appease tlie 
bear ample testimony to his zeal, ex- muimeers, who, however, were not 
perlness, and personal activity. On effectually reduced to obedience, un- 
fiis battalion being ordered to march til the civil power had found it neccs- 
from Norwich, to be quartered in sary to interfere; alter which the 
the adjoining county, he shewed an battalior proceeded 011 ils^marcli to 
iifstancc of resolution, which, as it Southwold ami Alclborough, two 
made considerable impression in the sm.'ill towns on the SulTolk coast, 
bounty where it happened, must not This intrepid conduct only serv^'^d 
be passed ov^r in silence. ^Thc (o increase tlie respect of the corp'- 
marching guinea, as it is called, Vas, towards him, while they wen^ dc- 
contrary to Major Windham’s advice, siroiis to forget the occasion u /iiclj 
ordered by the I ieulenant-colAiiel not had called for it. Hy his liumanity, 
to be paid, t il the corps should have as well as by his courage, iic -icurod 
actually marched out of the county, their esteem, having, a-» lar as by tn 
The men, however, became eJamo- his power, discountenancesi corporal 
rous for immediate payment, and punishments, which were then more 
proceeded to open mutiny. On their rrequentiy inflicted in the army than 
-being assembled n^Mi* the Castle ‘at at pres,-nt. But Ips useturserviccs* as 
Norwich, Major Windham (in the a miliiia officer w'ore soon bi ought to 
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a close. Il happened, on a march, hid the satisfaction of counti ng a vtMy 
that imprudent ly, and in a sort of rfspectable poll, as well as (jt secur- 
froJic, he joined two brother officers ing warm assurances ijf support, 
in riding timjugh a deep livulet, after wheniiver a future occasion might 
which they were obliged to keep on require it. 

their wet cloihes for many hours. Though he did not obtain a seat in 
The consequences of this adventure Parliament, he lived from this lime 
were fatal to one of the parly? who much in lowm, and connected him- 
died soon afterwards — another, now self with some of ihe ino'jt eminent 
living, is said to have saved himself politihal and literary men of the day. 
by a timely application of brandy ^ J5efbre he made his lour to the 
while Mr. Windham was thrown into Continent, he had become a member 
a feve^of a most alarming kind, from of the celebrated Literaiy Club. On 
the efrcets of wdneb it is certan ih.it his return, ht? cemented his friend- 
his constitution never thoroughly ic- .ship^ with the leading members of 
covered. For many dviys he kept his that society, and moie pariiciilariy 
bed at Bmy St. V.dmund’s, vvithoiit •wiih its two most disiinguidu-'d nrna- 
any hopes being entertained of his'menis, Di. Johnson and Mr. Bui he. 
recovery. At lengthy he was thought For the former he enieriained senti- 
to have regained sirength enough U> oienlsol the highest iL^^pect and rc- 
undertake a tour on the Continent, which ilie Dr. :!])pear.s tu have 

which was^rocommended for tlie re- loturned vith eqii.il '^artnth The 
establishment ol his heaM:. H high comtr.end'iiion v> itij which Joim- 
cordingly employed ue:irly two year- son noiuxu him, in a letter to Dr. 
of his me in a journey iluough Swit- BrocMesbv, though it had been often 
zeilind and Italy. icpcaled. onglit nor here to be omitted. 

From this tour he returned at a “ Mr. indhnm,” said he, " has 
critical moment, in September j/so. been here to see mc—hc came I think 
The Parliament liud just been dis- foity miles oni of his way, .iiid staid 
.solved, and Sir I'Lirbord Harbord (the about a day and a lialf ; ptn'haps 1 may 
late Loid Su(field), who had repre- nxike the time shorter than it was. 
sented Norwich for more than twenty Such conversation I shall not liave 
years, and had been obliged to relin- a»ain t’xfl I come back to ike regions 
qui«>h his hojx'silure, in consequence of literature, and there Wind! run is 
of a powi’riul coalition w'hich his col- ihter stellar Luna ininofes' ” This 
le.igue Mr. Bacon (one of the fyaid, letter was wiiiten at Dr. Taylor’s 
of Tiadc) had lormed will] Mr. Thur- lu)Ui.o at Ashbourne. An culogium 
fbw^a-r citizen of Ihe place, and a like this, proceeding fn iii a literary 
biotlicr ('f the Lortl Chvincellor. But giant of .-icvuiiv, ceiiaady no pro- 
the fiiends ofSir Harboid being dc- fcs.>(jr of r.hc art of pHJisiiig, inu*4t 
termined not to give him up tamely, be thought a valuable testimony to 
invited him back again, and placed .the meiits of a young man, who 
him in nomination, lointly with Mr. could hardly be said lo haie yet 
Windham, whom they .supposed to rendered himself einmcut on the. 
be then out of the kingdom, bur stage of public life I . When Johnson 
whose vigorous speech against the _ 

AinericaiV’war had made so strong an Boswcdl l.ife of Johnson, vol. iv. 
impression on them that his a!)sence p. edition, 

had not weakened liis popularity, it f At a still cailier perifjd, Mr. 
happened, .singulai' enough, that, Wjndhafii\ charactei’ was duly ;apj>ic- 
wilhoui llie least knowledge of what ciat/^1 h. a wa iicrof no oidinary (lass, 
had iust passed in his f.iyour, ho ar- jn the Utters Imsi publisiicd iii 177(), 
rived at Norwich, in his way from under the nameof the vonngcr Lord 
London to Felbrigg, just three days I.MtIeunc After dcsciibing'tiR* most 
before the poll commenced. It vs as conspii ncuis wits of liie day, and com- 
loo late, however, to secure his elcc- j'.uing ilicir ies))cctivc powers 'lu con- 
tion ; but his colleague, Sir Harboid vcisntion, ihe author .says toliiscor- 
Haibord, was rehirned with Mr. irspondent, “ It sui prises me that you 
Bacon*, while Mr. Windhiftn, wiih slipuUi ieaic; Windiiain out of your 
all iho disadvanlaguj of ins siluaiioil, list, who ^ohseivc iny piophecy) will 
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was on his death-bed, Mr. Windliam 
rnaiiifested the kindest attention to 
Jiiin, by his frequent visits, as well as 
by lending him the sei vices pf Caw- 
ston the I'ailhtiil servant before al- 
luded to), who sat up with Johnson 
the night befoie bis death. The fu- 
neral was attended bv Me. Windham, 
whom his deceased friend had re- 
inembered in a codicil to his will, by 
the betjueftt of a book * selected from 
Ins libiary. 

lly the_ famous coalition of Mr. 
Fox, and his friends with Lord North, 
and the rciijains of the Ibmier mi- 
nistry, Lord Shelburne, after cdect- 
ing a general pe.u'e, was diiven froih 
his post in Apiil I7S‘3. Under the 
new ministry, of which the Duke of 
Portland wms the nominal head, Mr. 
Windham jK'cepted the olficc* of 
Chief Secretary to the Karl of ?>f()r- 
thiiigfon, then appointed i^ord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. An anecdote, 
which has often been repeated, is 
connected witli his hcccptanco of this 
appointment. On Jiis exprcasing to 
bis friend Dr. Johnson, some; doubts 
whether he could bmig himself to 
practise the arts vlfudi miglu be 
thought neces.sary in his new situation, 
the Doctor luimourously re[dicd, 
** Don’t be afraid, Sir j you will .soon 
make a very pretty rascal t.” It ap- 
pears, liowever, that Mr. Windhaiifs 
doubts were not ill founded* lie 
yielded up his secrct.iryshij) to Mr. 
Pelham (now Karl of Chichester) uj 
August about tour montlis after 

Ins appointment; and his resignation 
i.s asenbed, in a late publication §, to 
a certain distribution of patronage by 
the V^Kvroy, in favour oftiieold court 
party, which had given a just ollence 
to Lord Charlemont and his tnei.ds, 
who had been the best snppoiteis ot 
fhe" Whigs of the mother-country 

become one of the ablest and ino'.t 
shining chaiacters that the latter pail 
of this age will piodiice. I h;^'aid 
little ill such a pu •'Cntiment-, hi', ta- 
lents, jndgnicnt, and attainments will 
verify it." , 

• Poctae Gricci ITcmiei per Ken- 
ricum t^tephanum. Sec Po.'iwell.vol iv. 
p. -I.S I, tJd edit. 

i' lioswell, vol. iv.J). 20.S. dd edit. 

§[lafdv's Memoirs of the i^ailof 
-Chailcmont, p. ‘254. 

Univkusal Mau. VoL.XVlIh 


before they came into office. The 
writer alluded to relates, that Mr. 
Windham, who had served as a bond 
of union, on the Viceroys first comipE 
to Ireland, between him and Lord 
Charlemont, now wisely preferr^ 
the ((Hinty of Norfolk to the Phoenix 
Park near Dublin, and retired from 
his situation. Ixird Charlemont had 
Jong known and esteemed him as an 
accompli. shed, amiable man. ThivS 
secession added much to his (Lord 
C.’s) chagrin, as might reasonably be 
expected.’* in a letter, dated Dublin, 
2()lh August 178 which at llie time 
found, its way anonymously into a 
newspaper, but whicfi is believed to 
have been wrilten by a gentleman 
who had good ftieans of knowing the 
facts connected with this resignation. 
It is stated to have been occasioned by 
a want of due requisrtes m Mr. 
Windham to become a supple and 
venal coni tier.” Sortie assert,” this 
writer *a(lds, that his reijgnalion 
was chietly owing to a coolness be- 
tween him and a ccrlain great per- 
sonage (the Lord l/ieulenant). — Mr. 
Windham is a man of^deep science, 
and of great penetration and abili- 
ties — the great personage likes a deep 
bottle — to penetrate a coik — and has 
strong abilities of bearing wine. The 
one was .an enemy to thinking 
the otlua- to drinking, and so they 
p.irted.” 

The same writer adds an ane^.ot'* 
whicli ought not tr* be omitted. ' Jt is 
given in t^ie^e wnids ; ^^J’he follow- 
ing c'ircmnst.mcc respecting Mr. 
Wiiulliam i.^ an absolute lact, and 
shew; more and more the loss this 
countiv (licland) has experienced by 
h''i resignatio'i. A few days previous 
t-. his 'k-av’Pg Irel.Hid, a gentleman 
from Kiigland waited on him with a 
strong letter of recommendation from 
Mr. Bmke, luiuesting Mr. Windham 
\\ouk\ embiacc an opportunity of 
piesrnnng him with some litue pie- 
ferment that might fall in the gift of 
gr.venimeut Mr. Windham assured 
the ge.illeiiian he sWoiild Le happy to 
present a person so strongly lecom- 
ineiulcd !)V Mr Buike witiia much 
guMter p»ece of preferment than that 
requested : oui that -t was his fixed 
determination, should he remain in 
the sccrelaiysh^p (of w hich he had 
some doubts), to feive every place in 
o i* 
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his power to Iiislimen ; hh he h.u] 
lone been persnack-d iliat the n.ilivcs 
had the host l i^dU lo the bread ol tijeir 
own larui.” Wh.ile\ er may have been 
the cause ih'-* leshuialion, wlneh 
has, by other arenunis, been aliri- 
huted to ill healih, it appear** tliar on 
this, and on a hamor occasion, when 
he visited his f'nend, I.<»rd 'iowns- 
hend, during his Vico-rovally, he 
was long enough in Ireland Lo form 
many valuable iiieiuidiips, whit li 
listed till his death. 

Mr. Windb.im made his first speech 
in Pailia incut on the 9th of Fcbniaty 
I/S'), early in the second scvis ion alter 
his election. In the coarse of the 
»anie session, Mr. \\’iiKlham, spoke 
in opposition to Mr. Piifs shop- tax, 
which he pronounced to he paitial, 
oppressive, aiul unjust; on the s<nnje 
gronndfi up«>n which he alf(‘r’.v anls 
vinitormly rcpiobatcd all hills that 
had for their object a taxation, not on 
the comrtuiniiy at large, but o*i ccr- 
tain classe.s of men inv idiuusly select- 
ed (iom it. 

Jt uow' becomes rrccessary lo ad- 
vert to the slfire which Mr. Wind- 
ham took 111 tTie impeachment of 
iVIr. Warren Ha‘*tiiigs, for his conduct 
while administopng the govcrunient 
of .India. This mcasme, though con- 
sidered in its time to be of the vei y 
first importance, is now only re- 
membered by ibe unjiarallclcd com- 
• halation ut talculs called forth in the 
prosehufion of it. ^Ot (he impeach- 
ment ilftclf, it is, perhaps, needle.s.s (o 
say more, than merely to reinaik, 
that, though it was couni enanced by 
Mr. Pitt, directed by Mr. Furke. and 
supported by almost unrivalled efforts 
of elorjuence on tlie part of that ex- 
traordinary man, as well as of Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Fox, it lingered 
on from session to session, till even 
its power to excite attention seemed 
exhausted; audit was at length dK- 
raissed almost to oblivion, by the 
very fewpeens who could be indueod 
to give a vote upon it. The particular 
charge, however, vthich was ]nlru.sted 
to Mr. WiIKihaln^s management, 
must be concisely noticed. It alleged 
perfidy and oj)pression in the Go- 
vernor general, in the breach of a 
treaty which had been made with the 
Nabob Fyzoola Khan in 17^4, after 
bis territories had been invaded by 


the fcoinpaiiv s troops, and the .sum 
of i 6 i»,o(vi.l. had been paid by him 
upon j;iiif> mg the convention. The 
<ase, as^t was stated, was certainly 
one which could not fail to call fortli 
ind'gniiiion from a man of whom a 
Iiigh scii-.e of honour, and a warm 
sympathy uiilh the injured, were 
sti .'king charaeteri^-tics. In maintain- 
ing (hfs charge, Mr. Windham ex- 
tended his paihau.eutary rcpiUn- 
tion ; and tliroughout the proceedings 
against jMr. Hastings, l»i fought by 
the side of Mr. Buike, always ready 
as well as*pruud(o defend him against 
(he al lacks which were personally, 
add sometimes coarsely, made upon 
Him, as the acknowledged leader of 
(he im))eadmicnt. 

Late nj the autumn of 1788, the 
King became aillicted with the dis- 
oidcr, with uhicli recently he has 
j\u\ been visited, and under whicli 
ho still unhappily laU)Uis. On this 
occasion Mr. Windham warmly en- 
tered into the feelings, and supported 
(he opinions of his political friends, 
who contended, both for (he here- 
ditary I ight ot the I’l ii>ce of Wales to 
assume (he llegency, and, during that 
a.ssumpijon. for his lull enjoyment of 
the royal prerogative.^, unfettered by 
lesti'ctions. On each of these points, 
how over, the minister was irium- 
pHhnt. I'he right of the two Houses 
of Pailiameni “ to provide mearts ot 
supplying the defect of the personal 
exeicise of the royal authority,” was 
iceognized m a formal re.solution ; 
and the Piinee of Wales, by an exer^ 
tion of tins right, was to be enipowei - 
eej to administer the royal authority, 
under the title of Regent, subject 
(o limitations, which restrained liiin 
from granting j)eerages, reversions, 
ami offices lor life. But before the 
billfor this pur|>osehad passed through 
the forms of the House of Lords, it 
wa.'frendeied unnecessary by his Ma- 
jesty’s happy recovery, which was an- 
nounced to Parliament, on the 10 th 
of Marcli, 17HT 

In the^ .session of 1790 (4th March) 
he gave*Ijis firm and decided oppo- 
.sition to Mr. Flood’s motion for a 
Reform in Parliament. It wilfbe re- 
membered, that upon this question 
he had made up his mind at an early 
period; and it wilH hereafter be seen 
that the opinions he then form^, re- 
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maincd unshaken to the close ot* his 
life. On the present occ»siorH he 
differed trotiiMr. Fox, andhisprinci- 
pal polifical connexions in tlwt house, 
(Mr.Burke excepted . Hrs s{ieech was 
pronounced by IMr. Pitt to contain 
“ npuch ingenuity, and, in some re- 
pects, as much wisdom und «^rgument 
as he had ever heard in the walls of 
that house." Mr. Pjtr, however, pro- 
fessed hinjself to remain, after the 
most mature deliberation, a linn and 
zealous friend to parliamentary re- 
form ; though, fearing that the cause 
might suffer disgrace frorf'. its being 
brought forward at an improper mo- 
ment, he recommended Mr nnoef^to 
wirhdraw his motion. Mr. Windham, 
in the course of his speech on this 
occasion, m:'de a strong allusion to» 
the ** swarms of strange, impracti- 
cable notions which had lately been 
wafted over to irnm the Continent, 
to prey like Iticusts on the faire.-t 
flowers of onr sqil; — to destroy the 
boasted beauty and verdure of our 
constitution." It appears, therefore, 
that, at this early stage of it, he fore- 
saw the evil results ot the French Re- 
volution. 

In June l7po, the Parliament was 
dissolved, and Mr. Windham was 
again elected for Norwich , after a 
very slight oppo^'it ion, w Inch had been 
occasioned chiefly by a suppgseef but 
disavowed coalition of his interest 
with that of the late Mr. Hobart. 

During the first session of the new 
Parliament, he strongly repiobatcd 
the conduct of the ministers, in rela- 
tion to their armaments against Spain 
and Russia, which had respectively 
been occasioned by disputes concern- 
ing the possession of Nooka Siair.ti 
and Oczakow. On a renewal of the 
Matter question, in the succeeding ses- 
sion, he again forcibly expressed his 
disapprobation of the measures j,vhich 
had been pursued by government. 
It .should also be noticed, for the sake 
bf reconiing hereafter, a probf of the 
consistency of his sentiments on ano- 
ther subject, that in Feb»;nary I7<71, 
he earnestly supported » l>ill which 
waji brought into the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Mitford, (now Ivord 
Aedesdalc,) for the purpose of reliev- 
ing from certain penalties and disiibi- 
lities the protesting Catholic lessen- 
ters of England. 


Jn the beginning of f 7<>$, the coun- 
try was at war with France. It would 
be superfluous in this place to ttace 
the seiies of outrages wt Paris, which 
occasioned the recnl of onr Ambassl- 
dor, and ere followed by the trials and 
executions of the unfoi lunate J^ouis 
and his Queen. I’liey were events 
whicl>m:Kle a deep impression upon 
Mr. Windham, stiengtheniiig both lira 
abhorrence of Ficnch princijiles, and 
his conviction of the necessity of Op- 
posing the progress of ilieip by our 
arms" In the session of !7p;5 and 
17<H. he gave, on every f>ccasion, his 
unqpnlitied siqiport to the measures 
of government for prosecuting the 
war, and for n. pressing seditious prac- 
tices. And irt the month of April, in 
the latter year, he distinguished iiim- 
sel f in N< ufol k by eloq u e n t ly ^‘Corti- 
lueuding the mt'a'.ure v)l' a wiluntary 
subscription to be .nppliml in C.efeure 
of (he country. Qn Jhi-> ocx-asutn, be 
was •reminded of liie couclnd he had 
observed in i ; 7‘h with lespect to sub- 
sci iptions in aid ot the American war; 
and lie defended himself by adverting 
to the striking difference that existed 
bctw'cen ihecircuiAstanccaof the two 
contests. 

About tills time, an olfer was made 
by Mr. Pilt’s administration, to form 
a new cabinet, whii h should include 
the leaders of the Whig Alarmists. 
This proposal Air. Windham at fiiNt 
wished to be rejected ; thinking thai 
his fiientls ami Igmyelt. by <.^>i?fmuing 
out of office, could give tiieir support 
to tlie general objects of go\eniment 
more effectually and independently 
than they could with seats in the ca- 
binet ; and, at the same time, would 
be left more at liberty to declare their 
<ipinioas respecting any particular 
measures connected with the conduct 
of the vi^'ir, upon which there were 
likely to be grounds of vnrianc'e. Mr. 
Burke, however, thought dittcremJy; 
his opinion was, that tlie nsefulnos.s of 
his friends to the country w ould de- 
pend on their being placM in situa- 
tions which would give them a fair 
prospect of being able t(T direct tbo 
counsel of government. His advico 
prevailed with the majority of those 
to W'hom the offer had been liiade, 
though not at first with the Duke of 
Portland. Arrangements were tflOn 
proposed, urtd^r which Mr.AVindHflitt 
3 P 2 
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was to become one of the secretaries 
of state ; but at length the Difke of 
Portland’s reluctance to accept office, 
having been overcome, it was thought 
proper, in consideration of his higli 
rank and influence in the country, to 
place him in the office which had 
oeen intended for Mr. Windh<ira, the 
latter consenting to accept the ip/erior 
one of the Secretary at War, with a 
seat in the cabinet. The emoluments 
of this office amounted only to 2, 4801- 
a-year, The di.'itinction of a scat in 
the cabinet was first annexed to it on 
this occasion, and has since been 
granted only for a few months to 
one of Mr. Wiiidlfam’s iiumerbus 
successors Lords Fitzwilliam and 
Spencer ' also joined ffic cabiii'^t. 
I/)rd Loughborough (after w'ard.s Earl 
ofKosshui) had n^ceived ;he appoiij/- , 
inentofLoid Clinncdif- a jeu monjjis 
earlier. !lVlr. Burke au'cp^cd a pen- 
sion, which was justly due lo hi.-* 


meritl and services, and w^lthdrew 
fromiParliament, con-sideiing hiniself 
disqualified, by age and declining 
health, foti taking an active pari in the 
measures of government. 

On going down to Norwich in 
July 179-1., to be re-elected, in conse- 
quence of hi.s,. acceptance of office, 
Mr Windham met with an opposi- 
tion, which was raised in favour of 
Mr. Mmgay, the King’s counsel, but 
without mat gen fleman\ knowledge. 
Though Mr. Windham was com- 
pletely tiuimphant on the poll, he 
found a ro«gn reception fiom the 
populace, A'ho considered themselves 
to fcp severely sntlering by the war. 
On* ins being clinired in the evening, 
a sronev. as thrown at him, but lie 
qv(ad u ihc blow, jumped down fioin 
111 - ch il. , cized the culprit, and dcli- 
vi rttl hini over into the hands oi an 
otlii-cr. 

[!/ e l/c coiiiinucd.^ 


ORKUNAL curririSM. 


irM’irabiinu imt 

A 

A Fati.eh’s Advici tn fu . Dau(.h- 
TEK ; or. In. i active Narranves 
from R>ud L\f> . By the /hitlior if 
** A Fathers '{'ales to his Daitgli' 
tuT.** I voi. j'2mo. 

vaiions narratives ol which 
tjii.s volnine is composi'd, are 
rofess^ fb be drawn^fiooi real life ,* 
ut though we doubt th<* uccuiacy of 
that statement, and feel, me -ed. very 
confident that much of what is told 
mu.st be‘ fictitious, yet we are no less 
inclined to admit that the whole work 
presents a very pleasing selection for 
the amusement and instruction of 
youth. Each of the talcs is made 
subservient td the inculcation of some 
moral truth or some social duty j and 
we extract the following as a very 
favourable specimen : — 

The Collection at the Ball. 

Ko festival be complete which is not 
shared by the iudigejit and the uiifor' 
tiiiiatc. 

The impression made upon my 
mind by the relation of a fact of 
which one of my relatives waf the 
fortunate witness^ makes me hope. 


li difh’n*nius 

my Fl.ivia, that it may produce an 
equal eflcct upon tliine. it will, I 
tiust, interest ihce m<'re particularly, 
by tlic amiable picture it picsentsof 
a vi'ilerable old man, whose presence 
J Ij.ivo sometimes seen thee eagerly 
seek. I’his anecdote, in giving a 
just idea of the rno'^t exemplar} piety, 
may be a lesson to oversMamed mo- 
lalisrs. who ceuaiiie ^verely some of 
the most deligiulul srSlieB of the vir- 
tuous mind. It forcibly illustrates to 
those hard hearted egotists who think 
only of themselves — to those sense- 
Jes'i Sibnrites, who, sunk in the bo- 
som of pleasure and luxury, never be- 
stow a thought on tlie numerous sons 
and daughters of misery by whom they 
are sui^rounded, of how much happi- 
ness they fatally deprive themselves. 

Paris w'ill long cherish with the 
warmest gratitude and affection, the 
memory of, that venerable patriarch, 
who for nearjy a century was the ad- 
miration of his country, the mode] to 
all people of real worth and goodness, 
— of that excellent pastor, who amid 
the wildest tcmpe.sts remained the 
faithfuj guardian of his flocks i— of 
that prince pf the church, who by hi$ 
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merits may be said »o have incrensfd 
the Instrr of the K ^man pnr[)lc; — |n 
a \^ord, ot the Caidinal dn Bello;., 
IAS suliicient to uarne him, poioi 
oAat once the niost aidnlgeht pon- 
titf, the most enlightened in ni'>‘iCr, 
the full or ot the poor, the siipp<u t of 
the Uijtortnnatc, tiie leprcieniamo on 
earth of that God whose goodness he 
constantly endeavoured to imuate. 

“ Th« eminenl rank to which his 
virtues raised him, made no di-mge 
in the mildness and genlleinss ot Ins 
liahits, nor in the atlccting Simplicity 
of his characte r. Hi', palaee sias open 
to every body j it was siithcicnt to In; 
xnifortiuuitc, to oljtain ready access lt% 
it. The time which he conld ^partii* 
from Ids devotions was conseciated 
to administering to the temporal i^r 
spiritual wants of oihers. Occupied 
incessantly with endeavouring to 
make the religion, of whic h lu? was 
the apostle, beloved by its votaries, 
he never siiflcred his htMievolcni hands 
to wield the poinaiMs oi fanaticibm. 
Cmvirjre, hui do not tijtnnrn%e ! — such 
was In'. I noil o. "i’o" command any 
one to beiii'N e, w.is, acco’di.ng to ins 
opinion, to destioy 1 'h , but to cn- 
g.'ige conlidene ' liy true pic*v, lo per- 
suade b', example, to b) cha- 

nty, to si’lv.lue rhe la art l'.\ ♦oodcM- 
fion and — these vvejre (he 

rally aims witn vviiicdi Hhnir. 

fijclritc cndeiivoinetl lo : -ak. coir.eris 
--the'C wrre the u.( ins lieeinploved 
to attiact I lie love d i. 'pecioi i!.' se 
by whom lio v/;.s sui.\.. i ded. 

' “ it IS abos'tt^ll wlien la* olli- 
cinted at the ehitflk lif No’ re Oame 
th.i: he cxpci'cnccd a d-'l'''ju by 
which he was so rviudi adecMHl. that 
it even sor.iciimts maile In^ \r'cc 
falter, and brought tears of rautun* 
iijto his eyes. This temple, vasi ami 
inagnificciil in itself, and rendered 
btill more remarkable by the memo- 
rable events wliicb have taken |?’:»ec 
within iis bosom, conld I hen scarcely 
contain the crowds that thronsfod to 
it to contemplate their honoured pas- 
tor, the pride and glory of (he coun- 
try. The most celebrated, men of all 
classes and of all religion.s were to be 
seen ‘there ; citizens anti foreigners 
followed him as he passed along, eager 
to see aticl admiicfhatvenerahle head, 
where, beneath the snow of nc arjy a 
luindred winters, so much life and 
itnimation still appeared^ so much 


mildnO'S. yet so much dignify. All 
'vc-ie t’.i iveen e hi^ blessing ; all 
iiivoktH. •b'le-sin - ' npvHj .imji 
“ Toose .' • - '.indy ,1' ifrre, and 
the tiiiic flit rharu ters oi nien. have 
ofu,. remained .li.a pu .ou'j of true 
picf • al.vays hear n c coiinte- 
nanci? iL.'.t triiKpni ileli wh-ch is 
piotliiovl by tlio cm; n th.f n in 
the .ii'id lri>iTi the ''oo-it.iO.i lialat of 
doing gnt»d; and tue .niM g.i -'t/ 
whi-'h U'gned in tic coiaocnaiice of 
the (> iidm il li'i Ikdloy \v.;‘. j .'«lion'g 
illuili jiion oi the* ii i'»h (n ;hv' cou- 
linoil cin jcs (it lnciubnip, .i-. -n i;;e 
niulst o llif most hiuMfi oils as .cii'i- 
bhes. flif sinilf 'h:!l*iikh(vlfd lluHov^e 
ot society con .rfiiuly illomintd ins 
counten.inco ; Iv li .if 'if-< vv ii j pleu- 
spri* lo the aii' bote, ot thv. d y, the 
spngljtly s.illics i;ial (^r.! 'cn cou .'r- 
salioii vvitliont i/llLiViing yg'‘iM;.i r p. 
gion and good moraK, ii' I-vlu .iri 
innocent jokv, imr 'o -!, ( 'i..ncf‘at 
the j'l^le ‘I ill.int , K" W'‘- •fwui so 
(listMigni'dmiv a I' itiirc oi me I'luicli 
cliaraJ'tcr. 

He was -.hoj) of Aiar 5 .**Jjcs 
wli n the h i>'c! h'| -.oba very ioicre 
wm 1 cxtemleu ihefnselves oven to 
the soul liL ill pir*vinc 'S i»f iipn.r.— 
llv'calliii ’ by h;s virluLN, I' f idea of 
the ctdeixati 1 \!ftns';Lii| dc‘ l>L'i/Aii]ce, 
wlio dj'i'.a.'ii'.hed him eil so highly 
’))' I.o |K« fv .11 d 'e. e'loi) lo llic ser- 
VKvoi I'l; ' .aav'-ei.i ns :u iliedisas- 
. ' pod) when li)-! pbiguf/inadc 
such lav.ig 's m llhii e* v, iNhii^sjeuV ' 
du Ik'diov .V a. t'nv. ( lined m (liedis- 
ii.br on of aim-., in adionnistering 
reJiet .••ul CuUsi;! i^cjii (u the abodes 
(A misiTV. ile dud not delegate lo 
oil.e:-. this Iiunoniable eirjplov niLnl ; 
he roscrvi'd i i»'i Imui ai'd bv his 
reveled pi'‘vjnce donoh’d the luciielits 
\vhicl‘ he eom'erreii. lie had a largo 
h ••• Keic'iea every .iiy in.* tliC coiirU 
).ird beioif his j\i;;ice, n.ur.d which 
n'eieiei; 'illy assembled a number 
of tlie pooi , p.arlu uhii ly nianucd and 
dis.ihled ni.ii! . ;rs. He often j(/ined 
them, and, cntci iiu; into convcifttirioa 
widi them, « \lm ted them lo biavo 
the rigours of tut cold, nnd^t tiiern 
ihf exajiiple ot it him^i-jf. Thegutes 
of his paiace uiue a Kvay.^ thronged 
with a grpteful multimde, who, the 
moment they saw their pastor and 
benefactor, inadc the air resound with 
their sliouts andddessings • it seemed, 
as if it was an adored father appealing 
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among his mimeroiis family. His bdself the rights of her venersblc 
mansion had rather the appearance of hc^t ; that it belonged to him alone 
an hospital, than of the abode of gran- to relieve the supplicants who pre- 
deurandopu^nce. sented , themselves before bis palace. 

“ The cold, however, diminishing What above all excited her coin- 
towards the end of January, the great- passion, and her regret that she did 
cr part of these unfortunate objects irotthinkherself justified in bestowing 
were then enabled to resume ^heir her alms at /he moment, was a young 
occupations, and the episcop:*! palace woman with two children by her 
was no longer surrounded except by side, ?lnd a third in her arms which 
a few infirm old men who w^ere un- shh was suckling j she had the ap- 
abie to work. I ho good bishop, re- pearance of a foreigner, and, by her 
lieved from a great part of the cares manner, it seemed evident that asking 
which tis benevolence had imposed alms was not a thing to which she 
upon him, thought that he might now hail beeif accustomed. Her paleness 
be permitted to give a grand dinner, and the lecbleness of her steps indi- 
according to h's u^iial custom at this efited, as Emily thought, that it was 
season of the year, to those persons of long since she bad taken any food, 
the town who were his most usual and the signs she made seemed to 
visitors. Among others invited U\ say, that her child sought in vaiit at 
this dinner was tlic commandant pf her breast the nouvisluneut of which 
the pj^'c, jvnh his wife and their it stood in need, 
only daughter Kmily. This young “ Emily, with her eyes fixed upon 
lady, though scai t ely v et sistcen years this untortunato creatUTe, experienced 
of age, wusiilu'.idy ceiebrated tiuoiigb- emotions winch she scarcely knew 
out' the town for (he sweetness ami how to coni roul, and would perhaps 
bt'oevoletiec cd her disposuion, for Jkivg yielded to had not dinner 

IreiKitteiition to (he poor, aud for rhe been at that mnuicnt 'onouneed. 
kindness with winch her cbanlios wet 0 Tlie worthy prelate givirg h/S hand 
always distributed. The pious bishop to her mother, the Wh.ole cfmipany 
bad often met wath her m hi.s own followed into the dining-ror)iu; but 
visits to the abodes of indigence, the bishop as he quitted the room, 
where, accompanied only by an el- casting iTis eyes on Emily, perceived 
clerly woman, who was more of a her emotions, and was anxious to 
friend than a govenie‘'j?, she was occii- leaVii !]u.* cause of them. His asto- 
pied in administenng consolatioi} to ni'^hment and curiosity were not a 
^those who stood jn need of it. To little increased, by observing that at 
*JrtfTca«e <hc charm of her good works, dinner she at^ceptcil every thing ofTer- 
she always desired that they might ed to her wdth an extraordinaiy av>* 
remain a secret between herself and dify, and give n^Mrt immediately 
those who were benefited by them. to one of her fainirs servants wdio 
“ Monsieur du Etlloy received the w^aited behind her chair, with which 
young Emily w'itli a peculiar degree he instanily went out of the room, 
of kindness and interest. While he returning only to receive something 
was occupied in doing the honours of else fiom the hands of Elmily, which 
his house to his guesfs, EJnily placed again he carried away. The delight 
herself by h window which looked that sparkled in her eyes, and the sig- 
upon the court, wliere being recog- nificant signs made to her by the ser- 
nised by some of the poor and infirm, vant,* increased the good bishop's c«- 
,who were always attending about the riosity to such a degree, that when 
house, they were holding up their dinnerwas over he could not help 
hands to her in altitudes of supplica- applying to his fair gnest for an 
tion. She was at first on the point of planation pf the mystery, 
yielding ttr the emotions which such She on. her part, confident that 
a spectacle could not fail of exciting what she had done could not f^il of 
in a bosOin like hers, and opening the l)eing approved by such a man as her 
window to throw them out wdiat mo- host, frankly acknowledged the con- 
ney she had about her ; but, on a straint she bad bc*en obliged to put 
niomenfs reflection, she thought that upoi^ herself in not assisting the poor 
Ibis would have b^n arrogating to whom she had seen from the window; 
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h\it that the appe;ils made by /he 
young woman to iier compa'^sion 
wljolly irresistible, nor could sJie mr- 
bear, though she acknowledged it to 
be an encroachment upon Iinu, ad- 
ministering the relief he had wit- 
nessed. * Indee^l, sir,* said she with 
the sweetest and most nlfectiiig 
tone and manner, * 1 thought that a 
mother suckling her child ought not 
to snlFer hunger at the gates of yOur 
palace ^ and J felt assured of your 
concurrence with my sentiments, that 
No festival can le (omplete tr/iick is 
not shared (y the i/idige/ii and the 
'unfortuuQteJ 

You are in the right, madaiw,* 
replied the venerable prelate, taking; 
her hands lepect fully, and pressing 
them bt tween his j ' these are sen- 
timents indeed worthy of you. The 
pious maxim you have inculcated 
cannot be too strongly enforced j I 
promise you that it shall often be re- 
peated by me ; and when I cite you 
as the model for yctung people of your 
age, —when I represent ycni as one of 
tile fairest and most vnluous of yonr 
sex, — f shall say. alter you. that No 
festival can he eomphde u' hit k is not 
shared by the indigent and the hk^ 
fortunate* 

** The commandant and»his wile 
were not less arFetacd than the good 
bishop With the sentiments Fntiiy 
find expressed, and the cong*iatnla- 
tions tlicy received Irom all the com- 
pany present iheir bosoms with 

the most delightful transpoi ts that can 
be exjxrieijced by parents. 

A short linle after, the next 
house to that in whidi the com- 
mandant le^ ded took Ihe, hoin the 
imprudence of the owner, who was 
a turner, going with a candle into iiis 
work-room. The fiaines had already 
begun to catch one of the wings of 
the conimandaiU*s house, and it wouhl 
erliaps liave been i educed to llshes 
ut for the eagerness of the people in 
rendering every assistance pob‘’ible to 
save it. Suen w'cre the zeal and 
assiduity shewn by all for its preserva- 
tion, that they seemed lik^ children 
anxious to save the propcity of a 

{ parent. Tbosc, above alt, who had 
)een the objects ot Pbnily’s benevo- 
lence were eager to evince their gra- 
titude by their exertions in her fatliei’s 
service. The tire was consequently 
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stopped before it had done any injury 
of importance to the commandant’s 
house 3 but the poor turner’s was re- 
duced to ashes, and hijiiselt with 
unmet ous family deprived entirely of 
then* means ot support. 

I'his niLsfoiiune happened just 
befc.Te the se.ison when it was usual 
lor the eoinmaudant to give a grand 
ball to The olficers of the garrison and 
the principal inhabilaiits of the town. 
A very long gallery, which ran from 
one wing of the house to the other, 
was on this occasion cleganfly deco- 
rated with beautiful chandeliers, in- 
terspersed w'llli flowers and treillage. 
All tflat taste, opukence and rank coiild 
devise was combined to render the 
entertainment pne of tlie most splen- 
did ever given in the place. Kmily 
*liad^ planned every tiling which she 
tfiought could be most jileasing and 
gialilying to the young people of her 
own age 3 and she herself wno was to 
preskje as queen of the ball.. was pre- 
sented with a crown of white roses, 
as a symbol of the purity of lier soul. 
The companv consisted of moic than 
twelve hniidied peiso'^s, all olAvlioin 
were emulous to appear willi the ut- 
most splendour that their rank and 
fortunes would permit. 

’I'he good bisliup, without being 
the enemy of iunoc'eut pleasures, yet 
on ottcisions sneli as these seldom, 
passed the evening <)Ut of his owu 
palace. As lie letunied after dinner 
to his iJsLi.il sitiiiig-iooiii, h'f said 'ttT* 
Iiis seivanl, ‘ .Siihon, you must have 
my robes rc.iviy, 1 shall go out this 
evening .iL eltweu 3 ordcM' the coach- 
man to piepare my state carriage with 
my two best liorscs, and all my ser- 
vants to he in tlieir best liveries.' The 
servant looked surprised, and ob.sei ved 
tl'jiit he supposed Ins Joidship was 
going to some gieat chjistemng or 
in.irnage. ‘ I am going to fulfil an 
inipoi tant duly said the bishop ; ^ so 
ob^^'.rve that evciy tiling is ready ac- 
cording to my directions.’ 

'' The servant executed the orders 
punctually, and at the hour appointed 
the carnage was at the do9*', and the 
prelate appeared dressed in his epis- 
copal robes, d'iie orders they had 
received occasioned abundant specu- 
lation among the set van is, and each 
had hii^ conjecture as to their worthy 
master’s motive- m this nocturnal sally. 
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A'j lu* gol into flic cairiage lie scud (o 
tlv ',vtioh( 1:1 tl'c door, ‘ 'iV) 

tlio lio ' 1 ut the ( ■Koriiandanr.’ — * ^^y 
lord !" fjaici t'lc mmii, uiui'jsr stnpofic.«l 
wi'li nstonii'hfin'LH. ‘Did you not 
hcJi said tlic bisliop; ‘ d’othe hotel 
of the comniandani .* — * My lord docs 
not know, poihaps, that there f;is a 
great ball there to-nighl ‘ I know 
it very well.’ — ' That .ill thef young 
people, and all llie military oiiicers, 
ftie tliere^’ — ‘ J Irnow it \ety v\ell,’ 
fiaid the bishop, snuling, ‘ and intend 
to make.one of the paity.’ — 'I ho scr- 
\ant then sluit the do(jr of the rar- 
riage, and gair In'* order to the coach- 
man, ‘ To the In^tel of the roiii- 
mandant.* — ^ What do you mean, you 
irw)], ^viih your eonirnandant — ‘1 
thought, like you, that*! did not hear 
right; but there you are to go.’ — * 
‘Don’t tell me. I’m sure his lordMjip 
would not go to the ball ’ — ‘ *''! n a 
fancy lie has taken, and be sN’on’t ho 
put oif.’ — ' Let those ('rive him that 
>vtll theiij^l’m sure I woift.’ — ' "Sfou’d 
have him go on foot, 1 suppose ?’ — 
The good, bi'jhop here, smiling in- 
voluntardy at this (k'bate betwtx'ii his 
faithtul servant^, ict down the Irotit 
glass, and said mikliy, ' Yes, d’homas, 

J wotdd have you ibive to ila' com- 
mandant’s house ’ — ‘ Well/ said the 
foofmaii, ‘ am I tight or not — ‘ 1 
don’t know wlial to make of it/ .said 
the coachman; *3 hisliop at «a hall 
will be cjinte a new thing. It it wcio 
any othei than his Itjidsliip, 1 .sliuuld 
think lic'vvas iiKKl-di'uf Govl's wdl be 
done ! So, Jehu !' ditd oil he set at a 
lull gallop. 

“ They arrived at the command- 
ant’s among a crowti of other car- 
nages, the compati) in which weic 
all m the utmost astonisiinient to see 
the bishop’s caniage nnl mg one 
among the tluc»ng. 1 fe aligiued, and 
traversed a k)itg vestibule, suiToundecl 
by men and women who iool:ed at 
him earnestly, scaieidy aide to believe 
their eyes. At the same fme one ot 
the gentlemen usliers appointed for 
the occasion, hastening up stairs to 
the gallery where the young people 
were dancltig, announced the Lord 
Bishop! ‘ Is it po.'*sil)le !’ exclainitfcl 
the commandant. ‘ indeed, sir, it is 
very true.; 1 was .•jtcpping forward to 
resent him with a nosegay, supposing 
was to receive some lady of distiiic- 


tiou, and never was so astonished in 
m)*hf: a- when 1 saw h's lordship, 
he^G now coming up stairs.’- -Ine 
commancant ’mrnediat»:ly oid'^rcd tht^ 
music rfid dancing to stop, ai.d a dead 
calm siiccectled in a moment to the 
noise and bustle, cieiy one drew 
back to slmw the respect with which 
they were inspired by the presence 
of the ^venerable prelate, nor could 
refrain from speculating inwaidl/ 
upon the motive which could have 
attj acted him into such an assembly. 

" The commandant received him 
just as by arrived at the top of the 
staircase ; — ‘ This is indeed an ho- 
nr^ur,’ he said, ' whiclt I was far from 
expecting.’ — * And why so?’ answer- 
ed the prelate, with ;i lone and man- 
ner of more than even his usual 
mildness and affability, ‘ 1 am not 
by any means averse to pleasures con- 
fined u i:lnn the bounds of propriety ; 
they are neccs.-:-iy to youth, and you 
behold in me one of the most devoted 
caval.crs ol your amiable daugliler.— 
But what do f ^ee !’ continued he as 
he entered tha gallery, * no more 
music, no rnoie dancing r’ — ‘ Do not 
h(-' sin prised at thU sudden 
returned the commandant, ‘ it is a 
homage paid to your lordship, and to 
ifui .sWre^cl character you bear.’ — 

‘ VV^'eH, then/ said the bishop, * since 
(o compliment me this amiable as- 
sembly* have suspended their amuse- 
ment*. I ha^lim to take advantage of 
it. 111 order to justify, if possioTe, a 
step wliK'h austerity may perhaps 
think ii ii.i* suiiic nglit to condemn ’ « 
I’lien adoiessing himself to the lovtdy 
KmiJy, who liad appioached him 
with respectful eager ue-.s, he said, 

‘ II is you, madam, who aic the oc- 
casion of mv apj)eanng here at tliis 
iiioineul. You aie doubtless asto- 
nished ; but you wdll recollect that* 
not many days ago, when I had the 
Jionoyi of receiving you at my palace, 
you obseiveJ \\\3i No festival could be 
complete unless shared by tilt indigent 
and the unfortunate. 1 promised to 
bear consfantly in mind rltis excel- 
lent maxim, and to bring it forward 
upon every possible occasion. Since, 
theiefore, you have now assembled 
here all the most distinguished, the 
most amiable persons that Mar',eilles 
can boast, and receive from them the 
which is so justly your due,— 
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it must not be forgotten, tha^ near 
you ’anguishes a family, reducetl, by 
a fire at their humble cfwclling, to the 
most ciepiorabic necessity. * It is not 
a wry large sum that will be requi- 
site to re^mre these untbrtuna to suf- 
ferers to ease and happiness ; permit 
me then to accompan)*you round the 
room as a joint appellant with your- 
self to the bounty of your amiable 
guests in their behaltV I only ask of 
you, when you present to any one 
this plate consecrated to collecting 
alms for ilie poor, to repeat the adage 
which docs you so much iTonoiir, and 
which from your mouth will apnear 
like the voice of an angel speal^ng 
his message from heaven, ‘Nofestivru 
can be complete unless shared by the 
indigent and the unfortunate* • 

“ £vciy one applauded with trans- 
ort this proposal of the excellent 
ishop, while Emily, whose eyes 
sparkled with a delight that greatly 
increased her be?^uty, Insfeiied to take 
the plate with one hand ; and giving 
the other to her venerable cavalier, he 
handed her round, w'hile according to 
his request she frequently repeated 
her iiiteiesting adaj^e. The utmost 
eagerness w^as showm by all the guests 
to make their offerings, and prove to 
the excellent prelate and the charming 
young creature w'hom he atteijdca, 
the effect which so interesting a scene 
produced upon their hearts, so that in 
a short time the sum of five Imndred 
pounds w^as collected. On such an 
occasion beneficence is commonly 
profuse, ostentation imitates it, and 
indigeiKre is lelieved. 

When the collection was con- 
cluded, the good bishop handed his 
amiable Emily back to her seat amiu 
a general murmur of applause, wdiich 
.ran through the whole loom, aiul then 
said to her, ‘ Now that the young 
mother of the poor of Marscil]i»s lias 
so admirably pei formed her pait under 
that character, I have only to entreat 
the queen of this ball to give her 
orders for the amusements winch my 
arrival suspended, to recommence. 
The deference shown me, winch will 
alwyys reniain gralcrally impressed 
upoii my h€pit:i Would be changed 
into ilie most cruel pnvniion, or into 
a bint to withdraw, if I wcie longer 
to feel that 1 interfere with tlief plea- 
sures of others ; and 1 really am so 
Univciisal VoL. XVIII. 


happy apong this i^ompany; lhat 1 
should be sorry not to be suffered to' 
remain here awhile longer.* 

“ Emily, moie th,1n ever charmed 
with her cavalier, instantly obeyed. 
Orders were given for the music to 
st^d<e up i(? the dancing to be 
sumed and in a moment the air 
echoed again with the sounds of joy 
and hilarity. The good bishop reri|t"d 
into n corner of the room, where He 
stood, with a countenance expressive 
of the extrcrncsi candour and benevo- 
lence, contemplating th(5 happy 
gronpe, among whom the utinoslf 
graiie combi nea#witli the ^tnefest de- 
corum was to be observed in all theii^ 
movements; nor could he forbear 
often lepeafing even with a tear,^ 

‘ How charming is youth ! — Oli, bov)^ 
►clftrming is youth 

Atter having enjofed for a sfiort 
time this charming spectacle he re- 
tired, the commandant himself at- 
tenchng him to his carriage ; he was 
even obliged to lean for support upon 
the arm of the comm.'vnd:fnl, so much 
was his benevolent^ mind interested 
and affected by tht? scene he had wit- 
nessed. He had intended to steal 
away unpcrccived by the company, — 
but he attempted it ib vain, — again 
the dance and the music popped, • 
while the homage of the wdiTOe roofii 
attended his departure in like manner 
AS it had been evinced at his entrance. 
He on iiis side, still more jleeply<ff- 
fected, could nfft help turning round 
he went out at tiie door, and 
claiming once more— ^ How charming 
is youth !— Oh; how charming is 
youth !’ — He ascended his carnage 
snrroiindcd by a crowd of people, 
who learning from the servants of the 
ho usd what was pa.ssirfg had als^mbl^rf 
there; and the shoots ^nd benedic- 
tions which resounded on i*!!! sides^ 
were a strong assurance tP,.thQ ad!^ 
mu able prelate that the step he had 
taken, far fro nv being condtirnned, 
would lie ranked among noblest 
actions by' ’which his* * lifo‘ had 'been 
distir.guished. , . ^ 

The nF*xf day nothing was talked 
of ihroughout the town hut Ihe TCo/- 
iection at the^ iiw//., and «ii‘ IncrcHsed 
tenfold the ge neral admiration 'in 
whiclj the 'goc^bflrhnp*!^ character Was 
held. Vainly ,did envy and fanaticism 
seek to derogate from the meriUof a 
'd Q 
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step for which th^cotild find no pre- and perpetually hwd repeated as 
cedent j it was legitFinatiz^ and they passed along^ ' ivo festival can be 
plauded fey gratitude and humanity, complete which is not shared by the 
Emily, still attenc^ed by her venerable indent aiyi the unJoriunpLte: ** 
cavalier, carried the money collected Tmere are some plates to the ve- 
to the unfortunate sufferers, who lume : but we cannot say much in 
falling on their knees, could scarcely praise of them. Neither can wa 
find words in which to express thmr praise the style in which the work is 
acknowledgements and tneir Uran- composed, 
sports. The honest artisan s house * ■ 

aix] shop were soon rebuilt^ exactly A CyutiolV^ on the written 

auch as they had been before the by Lord Byjion, spoken at Drury 

fire ; and •♦he whole story had inter- LaneTheatre. By Lord’— — 

ested the town so much, that all peo». j^. 24 . IS 1 2. 
pie were eager to afford him their 'IjirE can offer but very little praise 

countenance, and his business m- to this Lord , if he beany 

creased evew day. He had ihus‘the other thdn a lord upon paper, and of 
happiness of seeing himself enabled his' own creation. He wishes to be 
to give his numerous family a good very severe on Lord Byron’s address : 
^ucation, and to establish them all as hut he seems to want the praise that 
they grew up in very advantageous, might second his will. Of that ad- 
situntionsi From this time neither dress indeed, our opinion is, that it dis- 
the "venerable prelate nor the amiable graced both the occasion and the wri- 
Emily ever appeared in the streets of ter^ and of his lordship’s present 
Marseilles** without receiving «even critic, we think him just equal to the 
/more marked distinctions than Wore ^ task of examining such a production. 
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SONNET. 

By Clio Riceman. 


SONNET, on €iskln^/or a Hook at the 
Inn at Chatsworth, and having 
“ ZimmIrmavn on .Solitude” brought 
1 WANT not friendi, thejoke, the laugh, »»« h/ inlereaing; Female. 
who love ' By Ci.io Rickman. 

thoughtleAs, noisy, and gR,NG’ST rtou a book on Solitude 

With .Midi *tis Yvearjsonie to pass the ’ ..1*1 

^ Ah ! necdlesb is the tlieme to meet my 

other Inmates must my bosom prove, t . j 

, » r p-Qj. J have telt its most severe decree, 

,l want the friend 'who’ll wipe my tears Hare known its bitterest tear, and 
away, heaviest sigh. 

Hear my sadgriefs, my sighs with her’s j ^e^d not wander Derwent’s silver tide, 
•It,. , ^orohine, . , Or seek in Chatswotth’s bowers to be 

With kindest sympathy my woes allay, alone ; 

And^r bwt^s ieelin^skmdly mix with .j jenow what *tis, admid the City’s pride. 

To be a widow'd wretch, to sigh, and 
Witfrtuehai^fiiendiWithoiieyMiosegentle „ moan. 

When living ot^feets ts^ine not romsd tlic 
-Ia*«iade for 'Sentiment, and tesderest heart, 

, Sacred to wounded mlads are scenes 

Whose breast etch melaneholy feeling like these, 

knows, WbereNaHure ’s graces glow in every part. 

Whose loVt, whose confidence, kave no And hallowed silence ! lives in every 
coutroul;— breeze. 

'O.HH thei^S'^aukht of kOiB§ort '’neath Udfstter^d here, ' thy tSF^red soul -can 
ihe sties, rtve, 

dMItll'SiTCH 'A‘FRtB9^^mydieaf^ ivould ‘And meet its sainted Jahe! in every 
* find repose. «> grove. 





SONNET -ra Tin EVENING SPAR. 

gTAR of descend night, tby Igeam I 
hail ! 

Sacred to peace, to friendJibip, and to 
love ; 

Which, slowly rising o'er the sleeping valci 

' Invites the peiisive wanderer to rol'C. 

When meek-ey’d Eve hc^ balmy treasures 
pour, 

I love to mark thee in the western skies, 

For dearer to my soul the shadowy hour 

Than all the charms that glowing mom 
supplies. 


•Thine it t|^ homy fa^r idflit, to fancy 

denr, 

By feeling cheri^hod and by tasta ap- 
proved : 

Thine is the tender siglS, the startling tear. 
And thought of friends deplored, and 
scenes beloved. 

Then still, when evening tremble^ o'er 
• the stream. 

Be mine to wander by thy pensive beain. 

Mary HovaaroN. 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

t • • 


French National Institute. 

Heport made hf M. Leschenault, 
travelling Naturalist, relative to*a 
Lake of l^ulphuric Acid found nt fh& 
bottofn of a Volcano of Mont idienne, 
in the Province of Ragnia Vangni, 
on the eastern Coast of the Isle of 
Java, » 

rilHE province of Eagnia Vangni is 
Jl in the most eastern part of Java; 
it is separated from the Isle of 15ali by 
a strait of about two leagues in breadth. 
Its territory i.'i formed out of the de- 
clivity of Mont Idieiine, which com- 
mands it on the west, and.^ic extend- 
ed base of which is covered with lofty 
forests. Tins country i.s one f>f the 
finest and the mosf fertile ; hbt likewise 
one of the moftt unwholesome in Java. 
It is only within the last forty years 
that it has been subject to the Dutch, 
Previously to this it was governed by 
its own prince, who, being driven out 
by the Dutch, died at Bali. Some 
time after the subjection of this coun- 
try, the inhabitants revolted, in con- 
sequence of some wrongs done them 
by tlie East India Company. They 
were afterwai ds vanquished and dis- 
persed by the Europeans, and most of 
them perished by famine and^disease. 

BagniaVangui is completely isolated 
from all the other countries.which are 
inhabited in the of Java. In or- 
der to anive at Panoaroukan, it is 
necessary to traverse a forest twenty- 
four leagXies in length; and this thro' 
a*singic path which has been cut for 
■the purp(R|l||(l^out two feet in breadth. 
Upon this boute not more than two 
small villages of alxnit ten of twelve 
bouses eac h are to be foiynd; flicscare 


resting-places for travellers, who are 
received in, these wretched caravan- 
seras, and entertained by the chiefs^ 
l^otne other villages the inhabitants 
have been obliged to abandon, on ac- 
count of the tigers, w^io edrry off the 
cattle and verv often attack the dwners. 

desolate situation of Bagnia 
Vangni, and the difficulty of escaping 
from it without discovery, on account 
of the number of tigers that infett 
the forests, so th|t persons cannot 
travel but in great numbers even at 
noon-day, had induced the company 
to make this a place of exile. Here 
(he unhappy natives are detained and 
employed in the gardens’ in which 
pepper is cultivated. They are also 
employed in the coffee plantations be- 
longing to the Company.which coffee 
is superior to that of th<^ rest o^he 
cantons ofja^,' 

During a sojourn of two months, 
which 1 made here, I visited Mont 
Idieniie, not merely to examine the 
volcano at its summit, but to ex- 
plain the plicnomenon of a river some 
leagues from Pannaioukan. Tiie waters 
of this river are of a yellowish white, 
and in this state the^ have nb had 
taste, and are not noxinus to animals 
or vegetation ; but all- at once thi& co- 
lour disappears, and they assume a 
dark gieen, and taste extremely acid ; 
then these waters are deadly to the ani- 
mals that drink theiA, and the vege- 
tables on iheir borders perish also. 

This phenomenon islntermitten^, 
and has no fixed period or duration. 
Of course the banks of^the river can- 
not be cultivated. When I left Sa- 
ma^ang to visit this island, M. Engel» 
hard, a governor of Java, engaged me 
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to umlerinke the inye»tigalioti of (he. paa^ec||the night at Bantyar, a village, 
rau'^cs of these changes in |he M’ateis, dktaiU only three^ leagues fioin Ban^- 
and to ascertain w)i ether t)om(i raiiiCfly nia Vaniini, situate upon the lower 
could not he applied. side ol Mont Jdienne : the road to this 

On the .^Oth of Septemher, 180.5^ 1 phn e is lalher steep; the country is 
wrote-him the fcllowinc; letter, which fertile, well wateicd,and tenered with 
incliules iny ohsei vations and dcsciip- foielts, in the midst of >^hicharc some 
tioii of the vokano, to wliith this plit- sin. ill villagc'j. 

nmnenon is attached On I lie ipth we left Bant yar, and ar- 

Sir, ^ ri\ id iiwhe evenjp.!* at f)h()nponoj)h. 

Within a few d.vys ! I'a\e ’returned a va’lev which j^dr.s Mont Idienne to 
fjoin the journey I m.'ulc to Mont Idi- Mont R.inte ■ this n the resting-place 
oimo. I have enjoved (U'.r of the most foi those \^llo \ isit the summit of Mont 
jmposioi; -pei Uu les tiiat Nohne could Idiennc; it is about six leagues fiom 
ofl'cr; not lliat bcuevoiciit N iturc af- Bantyar. TJ^uin the load we «aw a vjl- 
foidiug to mankind plenty* happiness, l.ii’c newly estahlishcd, named Litj- 
and repose, but Natnic in its inV'st ei)i<(|, peopled l)> ‘omc of the male 
UmuTic form, e.xlnliiiing the image of I'actois b.amshed to liard lalnnir in (he 
diiorder and flciducMoiK wh.ile she ]'epper gaidcns. (*ond eonrleit in 
scciftly picpaies that indammalde tliese people riiddes them to he re- 
matter which, pel haps, will one <lav stored ti* their liheitv. At a sm:ill 
desolate and ov( i vvlKlrna fertile conn- Mist: nee we iraver'C the rivois Sevant, 
try. J w'huld ®\\ i*h ti' tian'-fuse into Boneho, and Pakis. 'J’lie ‘•hore** oMhe 
vour soul a pail of tliosc seii^atnuis riv eitJ aie vei v sic'-p, and durini; the 
which I hav^c cxpenonei d , hut I feel lainv rnoii^o(;n, (her hecome the t han- 
that to paint my thoughts e^|}re^^lon nek of mipetuous tonents, 
will f.ilmc; iny nanutive, therefore, Piom the vill.u'e of J^itiennc to the 
will ho hut a cold desciiplioii of a river PakisS, the country ojfcrs iif'lhing 
spec tacle great and impodug. but a foic^t of hainhoo. prom thence 

'rhe object of my ji ui ncy was to in- to Ohonponoph we see no moie bam- 
ijuire into the causi* of the changes of boo, no moie riveis nor fountains, 
the colour, and into the nature of (he but we liaversc deeji vallies hollowecl 
White Rivet, ealicci in the language out hv tonents foimcrl in the rainy 
of the coinitry and to ex- season. 'J’he higher we ascend the 

limine tlic volcano sitn.irci) on the more, steep the mountain becomes; 
si’iith-east side of (he upper fuiit of howcvei, «l his pait ^f it is shadowed by 
Mont Idiciine. M. Vikernian, since lices of a ronsiderablciicight. Among 
he'xiad bfcn coiumiuul.ant of Iiagnia a «ie.,t vai ietv of vegetables, we m^ ct 
Wingin’, always inti ficKd ro vi^^ic (his with /.r/ Juu^cre en arhre, le choupal- 
.volcano, from wlicnce tlie Cempuny and the small species ot Arc^ 

has oht.dooil sulphur for itji gnii pow- <]uur saavanc, called hy the .lavanese 
‘dpr. I’hc nati\e> nevei spoke of ibis Ltmlp/^L Under this colouring of ve-^ 
exploiatioii, and the dithculties and getables, one cannot recogni/e the 
dangersaltending it, hut with Imiror. quality of tlie piimitivc soil, because 
rEvery vj^it puevionsly made to thp it is nothing hut a composition of the 
sun^'iftiit of the niountainjiacl, hilhcito, wreck of vegetation. The ravs of the 
\bei n iCg^J^iorh to men ancl beast* the J^un never enter this impenctrahl« 
r:l)ut®hcainiraNidant, wj'.hing to be ac- forest; thus wc breathe a cold and 
•oiiainted ,wil)i these dillii iilties and humid,;iir bensihly ali'ccting the lungs, 
uangeis, resolved i<> ac compaii)'. me. '(’he trunks of the tires are covcied 
’ Vvifcermaii, i\l. LtMiet (his son- wi»h mosses, champignons, and the 
- in hiWvand. M. Uois (pilot of the poi t), cpa/cminm, ihe^ustre para6ites^ &c. 
M. Unvi'ersten, and m>self, set out on 'J'he faJlep vegetables soon puliify, 
i)or4vebaQk on the monungof the 18th Mlie naturaUconseciuencc of the con- 
of Sept^ttihet, IHOX VVe wric accom- centujted and (jabitual humidity of 
panied by the the Intendaiit-of the.^p. • 

the Police, and Ingiu6n/,\\\c Chief the vallpy of Ohc;jjjJ|mtoph a few 
of lU^^Dbtrict, with a number of Ja- isolated tiecsare to be roiind, among 
van^and slaves, ai servant^, aucl (o whiMi wes remark Jbe easuat'ma cqui- 
. carry^onr pLovijsions. W’e slopped and and a new species of the oak. 
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The soil all around is covered wi* is. easy to W..disMnguishad by the 
bi^h grass, which served' for iiouri*ih- traces of c^^Osion whic^ it fesiVes 
ment of a nomberof deer which people upon the rocls^ as well as by the want 
the neighbouring furcsU. This grass of vegetation. 

serves also as a kind of thatch which One evening, a littlc*whihs after 
covered the huts in which wc reposed, our leturn from Ohonponoph, th« 
When tile skies aie clt-ir, the air valley was cnvertMl with one of those 
dry and tlmu hut \crv ofieii the va- cnwhtlesome fogs of which I luve 
pours exhaled dui iiii. the dav hy the spoken. smelt so disagreeably, and 
vast forests which cover Ran;nia was so dense, that one ccmld not see a 
Vaugni, fall in the night, and form a light at the distance of 25 paces.-*^ 
tliick fog. A fog of this kiird, cold Happily for us, a strong east wind tar- 
aiul wet. accompanied with rain, some i ied if otV about nine o’clock at Jiight, 
years since, in one night onlv, caused, ami thus cleared the atmosphere of 
a initn and fiftv hoisi ■; to pei I'-b- Thev tlie.e malignant vapours, which, if 
!m(J been sent tohiing away sulphur they do not occasion immediate death, 
for the com[)aiiv. * often c-^usc violent ftvers, long in their 

We slept at ( ^hc/i>p<jMoph. ami the* dur’ation ami difbcult to cine, 
next day M. X'lkei Mi.ui and m\s;dt To dcsceml iijto the bottom Wliiclj 
went to visit tin* h.u k of ilie moun- contains tlie volcano, it was uecetsarj 
tains to the wcstu-.iid. Our object to rise ladders made of bamboo, how- 
was to examine i he White River, ami evl^r, *upnn the holder of the crater 
the cause of ifs v n i.'.situdt s. Tl.i^ the tiavcllcis were cxlremcfy surprised 
river has its soince in Mont Ran; it*, at finduig the cxciemeiits of, ijgeit, 
couisc is lapid, and u inns in a ii'-i- nsj>< ciallv as the laicfiii tion ot^ the air 
thcilv <lirc( lion tosva^ds i I k* MK.tinMin-. i" c 'Ujifleiahle, in coiisequeiKO of the 
rd Kiieudan. Its waieis, :u in si, have degn e of ch vation. Having safely 
the appcaicmeo ol being iniikv, hut if ic.iclual the debiicd spot, this was the 
jnit into a glass llie\ apn** u peilectly iust tune I bdw those lern,l>Ie maga/ines 
clcarand tianspaient, <iinl<;ie uiihout wliric iVatuic prepmes those rcvtdn- 
taste. Ill this stale (he n lives assine lions w Inch change the surfareof this i 
Us they leitili/e tiic coumiy they pasb habitable globe. 'Whether fear or ad- 
tlirough. , niirafion predominated in myinindat 

'riic waters of the \'/!iire River, this mne, I cannot dt (ermine; but 
when they issue fiom M<n.( Rr:o, riwi whaK ver may be the degrecof a man’s 
over a white clay, R< m w bu 1,* (hev coinage in these cases, when threaKm- 
derive tin II coloutjjf the < b.tnvoN (};ev r‘d bv every object arouiul him, the 
undergo lesulis from lln ir jmn non scnlimeiit of self-prcaci vatirnj 
vvirli the r)lber iner ulinli fiu-v pun po dominate. iJeit; the | ensile rocks 
ak'ont three leagues from then MHiire. ovei our heads seemed ready to fall 
'J h's siilpiiiiuous 1 !\i-i, uheii It IS not upon us; under our feel the ebul- 
swell'wl hy ihe i . n. tli.it ficcpiently lilion of the coinliustihle mailer, With 
tall in rhese iiion.s.L lins, is but iiicoii' a noise like that of waves bteaking 
snieiable, ami in im;; situation is against the shenes, with the shai p and 
.sometimes i;i aduai! v absorbed by the inllamniable air which we mt^ired, 
sandy soil over o 1 mc!i it runs:" hut all coiUiihuted to the formatuUl of 
when no longei 'ib'^orbcd., and when seniimeuls hoidering upon asii8ttisi> 

It discharges its 'V.'teis inio the W bite inent. However, having fcco^eiefd 
River, Ific lisli m:* sure to die; persons my recollection, I ap|>roached ' the 
who diink nfihi- ri;vi aio seized vvitji volcanic apertures tlirongh which the 
violent c bc'l os, and. <is has Ixjen^baid srnoke issued; there are four of iheifi 
before, vcgeiatiou on iUs*bv>iders pe- on tire eastern side of the volcano, 
rislies altcderher. The first opening is the largest; this 

VVMieu I descended into the bed of is a hole pci feclly rourrd, Hboyt.feven 
this sulphincous stream, at the bottom feet in Jiameier. By the siiTc of this 
of the .volcano, it was not more tlian there is another, an iinj>eifcrt reseui- 
IS ruches hroadf^lfed aliout the same blance of a grotto, from the bottom 
deprli. In fact, fUs seldom inorethan of wbicli a thick suKike arises. These 
25 feet broad and 2 deep. The height- two openings are at some <lr»tance en- 
lo which it has at unv iiiiit attaiutd, circled by a kiri<] of sulphureous ef* 







ftc^ence, itsemWfBg pd^dered ^bld* 
ihk sides of these ope«H|^ appear to 
be del orated with of small 

but brilliant crystals of sglphur. One 
faay safely approach very near both 
’these apertures: luit M, VikermAd 
and Lisnet, unacquainted w^ith the na- 
ture of sulphureous vapours, edterinp 
one of these places, were seized with 
the exhalations, and escaped with dif- 
ficulty from being overcome by ibeih. 
In the mean w'hile all our hands and 
faces j^ppeared as I'ed as blood. 

The two other apertures to the cast 
of these aie near each other: here the 
subterraneous roaring is much louder. 
Matter from thes# is discharged! every 
ten seconds, which occasions a kind’ 
of hissing similar to khat of water pars- 
ing through the pipe of a Ihc-enginc. 
The substances tlimwn out durini* the 
night; apppar to he inH'>minable, out 
otherwise during tlu* dav. In con- 
«equciv eof the heat of the ground and 
the difficulty of access, it wa^ irnpt-a- 
^ihle to obtain specimens of all the 
\jarths, cinders, locks, &rc. The \isit, 
however, had very nearly been accom- 
panied by a tragical event: M. Lisnct 
having appioaehed too near the steep 
border of the lake,' the iiicrustatcd 
ashes gave way beneath him and he fell ; 
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if is rock bad not hrolcen his fall, 
Ijng befofe he reached the bottom, be 
must have inevitably perished. 

In (he situation we had chosen, we 
remained un hour and a quarter, the 
air w'e then breathed affected our eyes, 
our lips, otir nostrils, and our lungs: 
even the soles of ou' shoes were burnt 
by the heat of the ground. 

• 1 am, your’s, &c. &c. 

The author of thit report expressed 
much regret for the want of a ther- 
mometer ; for when at Batnvia, one of 
these instruments could not be*pro- 
cuied at any price. The summit of 
•Mont Idienne he estimated at 1000 
' fathoms above tjie level of the sea. — 
Some fragments of rock found at Ba- 
tiol Mali, about a league and a half 
from Mf'nt Idienne, wh.ch appeared 
to the author to be a half- melted lava, 
he has dc^nated as a bpecies of 
)}ouding. 

N B. A lake of sulphuiic acid, 
found at the bottom of a fsouffrterc^ 
being a new circumstance in geology, 

I have, says the author, transmitted to 
France half a bottle full of thewater? 
of this lake: of this wc undei stand an 
analysis has been made by the learned 
professor M. Vanquelin. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY ^ PHILOSOPHICAL, 

JVitf I Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artist and Works 
* « in Hand, CS'c- tS>c. 


M r. Millard, of the Surrey Instifii- 
tion,will shortlypubli^h a second 
edition of his NewPocket C \ clopaedi j, 
or Elements of Useful KnowledtiCi 
with numerous corrections and addi- 
tiooftf/jn which paiticular attention 
paid to the present improved 
s^jy^f scientific knowledge. 
^^jJr.S.tV. Wilson announces an E.r- 
pdsition of Facts, lelative to tlic Sys- 
tematic Corruption of the Ephcinei cal 
Press of the Metropolis. The chief 
object of this new and curicais woik 
is to explain the real oiJgin of the 
daily wsrepresentalioiis Avuh which 
our morning and evening papers 
abound, and to piove that the whole 
is the effect of a regulaiiy organized 
plan, for deluding the people, and 
cncouragiig a spiihed of |iroti acted 
warfare. • 


In the press, a vroik on the CJ rounds 
of Protestantism, or the causes which 
contributed to the secession of our 
forefathers from the errois and cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, by 
the Rev. Dr. Robertson. 

The Rev. J. Hewlett has in the pres* 
a concise Mistqiy of the Jews. 

Mr. Paikyns has in the press a new 
w<Jrk, entitled, Monastic Remains, in 
two vols. Bvo. illustrated by various 
engvavings.^ 

The Rev. B. Brook, of Tutbury, has 
in the press, the Lives of the Puritans, 
containing a biographical account of 
those divines who distinguished tbem- 
seivvs in the cause of I'cligiousdiberty, 
from the Reformfl^'n under Queen 
Elizabeth, to the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662, in three vols. 8vo. This work 
will form u comprehensive appendage 





to Neal’s History of the Puritans, amdl 
Palmer’s Nonconformist's Memorialf 
The Rev* Robevt Walnole is |>rS* 
parin^ tor publication, Memojrs on 
European and Asiiitic Turkey, from 
the manuscript joumals of some mo« 
dern travellers in those countries, in 
one volume quarto, illustrated by 
engravings. 

Mr. Rippirrgham is preparing for 
pui)lication. Observations on the com- 
parative Dangers to be apprehended 
from the Ascendertcy of the Catholics 
or Dissenters. 

Mr. Flindall will speedilyttpublish 
his Amateur’s Pocket Companion to 
the scarce and valuable engraved firif 
tish Portraits, chiefly selected frome 
the works of Grainger, Bromley, 
Noble, &c. 

Piepanng for publication, a Dic- 
tioriaiy of all living Authors of the 
British Empire, specifying the time 
and place of their nativitv, and the 
title ol their works, chron<»logically 
arranged. Booksellers and e\^n au- 
thors are solicited to contribute in- 
formation to the publisher of this new 
and curious wnrk. 

In the press, in two octavo volumes, 
Shaks pease set free, hoiiig au Examcn 
of the Headings and Interpretations 
of the later Editors, compt^sed in a 
series of sixieeu hundreef notes, and 
fuither illustrative of the dif- 

ficult passages in his plays. * 

The publishers the Annual Regis- 
ter state, that, having enteied into new 
engagements in the future conduct of 
that wofk, they feel warrant(?jd in 
(Pledging themselves not merely to a 
greater degree of regularity in the 
time of publication, but also that the 
executive department shall be so filled 
that the work may in no degree dis- 
grace that bright period of the senes 
when the Annual Register was pub- 
lished by Mr. Doclsley, under the im- 
mediate supei intondance of that dis- 
tinguished statesman ond eminent 
writer, the late Mr. Burke. The vo- 
lume for the y^ar 1812 is in prepara- 
tion, and will be published wil)i due 
expedition. Sets from 1789toldlO, 
may be immediately completed. 

Sermons, bj|. the late Rev. W. B. 
Kirwan, Dean of KiJJala, with a sketch 
of bis Life, in two octavo volumes, 
are. in the press. • 


Vaja, or Picture of Nature, by 
Mrs. Peck, Ji ID the pyeii^ in (hr^« 
YoJs. ]2mo. ^f1) a portrait. 

A P^ochial History of Ham ps^ea^ 
in the County of Middlefc.x, by 
J. Park, will appear ia the course pf 
the spring. 

A n^ Introduction to Arithmetic ii" 
just published, in which the Fouj 
principaf Rules are illustrated by ja 
variety of Questions, geographical^ 
biographical, and miscellaneous, by 
Richard Chambers. 

A second edition of the Nevi Art of 
Memory, founded upon the principlea 
taught by M. Von Feinagle, with some 
important additicgis and improve- 
ments, will be published ip a fewdayp. 

It will be embeilished with a portrait 
of the Professor^ 

• Speedily will he published, Sicily 
ai^l fts Inhabitants, by Wm. Henry 
Thompson, Esq. one v#liirnt, 4t^ 
with engravings, from drawings taken 
on the spot. 

Mr. Rusher, of Reading, hks a new-^* 
Catalogue at press, whicli is expected 
to he ready for delivery in February. 
We understand that it will comptr- 
hend a numerous ^oflectioti of the 
best authors in the various depart- 
laents of liteialure; and that the 
clci'^Vcs of Ancient, Curious, and Rare 
Af tide.'! of English History and Bio- 
graphy — of Arts and Sciences— -and of 
Theology, — aie particularly interest- 
ing and valuable. 

Eailyin 1813, Mr. Colburn, of Cop(^. 
diiit-street, will p 4 il>lish aneiftire new 
woik, to be continued annually, en- 
titled, The Literary and Scieotific 
Calendar of the .BiiiUh Empire, for 
the year 1812. U will contain, l,The 
dictionary of all living authors, an- 
iiouiued for some time past. A si^ 
rnilar catalogue of painters, en^^avers, 
sculptors, and musical coi^ " iW* 
3, A register of all the^^rtivl^ jes 
and public schools, with lists, gf (be 
heads of colleges, professors, tutors, 
mabtei-s, &c. promotions, appoint- 
ments, prize questions, and other in- 
teresting particulars, relative to those 
seminal ics. 4, An account of all pub- 
lic societies, institutions^ 'libmrhss, 
and exhibitions, for the promotion of 
literature and the aria and s^ieacee in 
every part of the united kja^dbin; 
their jflicers, an sdistract of tbeil* pro- 
tjeediiigs, lectures, 8rc. during the pre- 
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ceding year/ 5, Useful and . interest- 
ing articles 01 ^ every sdbject Connect- 
ed with literature, sciehce/and the 
arts.. Bjographical sketches of 
eminent literary characters, artists, 
and men of science, deceased in 1812. 
With various other useful and interest- 
ing tables, 8rc. The friends tQ this 
undertaking are earnestly Requested 
to favour the publi'^her as early as 
possible (free of postage) with any in- 
formation on the subject it may be in 
their power to communicate. 


Arts, Sciences, &c* 

It is stated, thaC, in a late Exhibi- 
tion and trial of the yatiuiis systems 
of short band, it w?s found that a 
writer of Mavors systfin could follow 
a speaker faster than writers of anv 
other system in tlie proportion of nine 
to eigKih 

Mr. Bakcwell lias lately discovered, 
among ihe granitic rocks in the Fojest 
of Cnarmcjod, in Leicestershire, a 
variety of Scenite of singular beauty, 
surpassing that from Egypt, or the 
continent of ^Europe. Jt consists 
principally of He mblendeand Felspar; 
the latter is of a pale red coloui, the 
former is crystalline, and of a bean- 
tiW green, resembling Smaragdilc. 
It exists iu large blocks, and be 

applied to purposes of ornamental or 
sepulchral architecture, and sculpture. 
It is fioni this kind of stone that the 
Jurablq monuments of antiquity weie 
constiucteil. Mi/ Bakewell is en- 
gaged to deliver a course of Lectures 
on the Natural History of the Earth, 
and its mineial productions, at the 
Surrey Institution, which commenced 
this month. 

.It has been recenllyjiscovered that 
iron, at a icd heat, may be sawed 
wijh a coiTMinon saw, in tlic manner 
/)f wood. In this way a block of iion 
may be sawed into iron planks, for 
numerous ])urposcs. At a while beat 
it is found to clog the saw. 

Thirty specimens of honif’-rnade 
wines have been sent io the t'aledo- 
neatj Hw^i cultural Society in conse- 
quence of their advertising a priie 
medal fo.r the best. 

It appears from the late bills of 
mortality, that not less than JIJ per- 
sons have died of the small pox wi^i- 


iia the short space of 14 days. These 
'are mostly the children of the poor, 
and most uninformed^ who have un- 
happily conceived an absurd preju- 
dice against vaccinaHon. 

M. Pjefr,e, a Bavarian artist, has 
invented a new ini>tiumcnt of music, 
which reiulei'b the notes visible by 
means of colours, and vvhj( 1) lieMias 
named Harmon icon d tons visihlcs. 

iSuch is the shite of iippioveineiit 
in the Fiench departments of the Al- 
ter and the Elbe, that not less than 
33...)()0 acres of common land liave 
been p^’^rcelled out and culliviited 
fro 4 n April ISlp, to .l..iuiaiv 1811; 
Sind since that period l(>7,vGo acies 
-have been parcelled out. 

A new Denoting Substancc.^-^The 
first meeting of the lloNal Society 
heard read a communuaiion tVom 
Sir Humphry Ddvy to the Picsidcnt, 
containing an account of the disco- 
very formed by the action of chlorine 
on ammonia, being a compound of 
<'hIoiinc and a/.ote. ft appeals in the 
form of a vellow oil, it fi'eezcs by 
cold, and becomes ela^(lc liy lieat, 
and explodes mosi violently by gentle 
heat or by fuction. Sir Humphry, in 
operating on a particle not bigger 
than a giain of muslaid seed, was 
severely womulcd iii the eye by the 
explosion. In', supposed, on the au- 
thority of a private leiier, that a simi- 
lar substance has been discovcied in 
I'lance, but that prepaiation bus been 
concealed with u view of applying it 
to the purposes of war. 

I'lie members of the Tin in AcAdi?.- 
my have offeied prizes of Ono franks 
tor each of the Memons,vi/. — An ac- 
count of the oii^iii, appcaiance, or 
foimation of aerolites, ciiher ancient 
or modern, hut founded upon j^ust 
principles, and upon conclusions fioin 
incontiovcrlible facts, and which will 
cons<>qncntIy ai;iee with the vaiious 
atrrc)spherical id)a;iiomciu which pre- 
cede, accompany, and follow the fall 
of aerolite : — Dj. (eimiiie the e;) 0 cli of 
(he perihdion irnnn of thecomelof 
l7of>, geiifially known by the name 
of Hallu/s Connd, taking a iniuiijle 
account of tiie^^jcruirbations. 

Afticrtca, 

A correspondent informs us, tliat 
considerable iulciest has been excited 
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at ?biladel(>bja, forc<w« tnon^lH^i^, 
by tilt* exhibition of a moehine fot the 
PfittPLTUAL Motiok. Itvasinveot- 
ed by a miliwrii^Ut of tliat eity^ after 
fifteen years labwious study, and after 
nuiQciQus experiineiiM ofyjtnon^con*^ 
tjuiiaiice, none of which succeeded 
until the present attempt As vet, ho 
deception had been discos eted, and 
Uie machinu, it is said, now turns a 
erind-stonc. It is not improbable but 
the inycntov may visit London iathe 
coui'&e of the pi esent year. 

Miih used in Tanning Leather An 
Aincitran wiuer states, ^ we have 
three tanneries, 672 vats, and three 
ba<Jc nulls; we have also three In1je 
mills foi softenhv^ foreign hides for 
taking off the hair, and woiking the 
hides. To these wo have added thiee 
rolling machines,' 9 K 0 worked bv wa- 
tci. 'riv'se produce a very ad\anta< 
genus effect in ]>eifectly extending 
and consolidating the leather of ihe 
sole, which supersedes the neces&jly 
of the shoe makcis haninifiing it, 
and give it a closeness of tcxtuie lar 
beyond what ham mciing can do.*’ 

T) ance. 

The gold medal of 5000 f«anc.s foi 
tlie best Essay on the Mathematical 
Tliooiv of the Laws of the propaga- 
tion of Heat, has been ’awarded to 
M. Fourier, a Member of (he Legkm 
of Honour, and a Baron of thtj Em- 
pire. 

Talk of splendid editions in Eng- 
land! Splendid engravings and mag- 
nificent typography are now carried 
on at Pans in a degree be\ond any 
precedent in nnv toimer leign. At 

least twenty gicat works aie in pio- 

gress, the c(*st of will not be 

les-t than two hundred guineas per 
book. At the head of all the sub* 
aciiptioos appear the naines of the 
Empeior and Empiesv, the Mem- 
bers of the Imperial Famil>,aad 
the Marshals and other gi eat ofiicers 
of the state. Uiscinguished (itle» also 
continue to be bestowed on infen of 
letters, and all other public encou- 
ragement giveit to literature and Sci- 
ence. • 

Several members of the Institute 
attenf^ed the French Emperor in his 
late progress through Russia, and 
fcplendid accounts are hcieafter to be 

Univeboax Mao, Vol. XVlIf. 


pid^lt^9£4h«i; JeroJtor ^ 

thfigrertOitoiiEsirBU 
rioiii manuidripis apd t^ctsi 

have already beep 

taPa^is. - , * 

In l^ranccb there wa» no work wub^ 
lislted lint year un galvattlsikr, which 
the class thought worthy of ihe pfieb 
proposed by the emperor; 

The French papcis uotfeeah 
ordnary i 111 pro v hateu r, named Arit|ai^^ 
who has lately appeared at Ccyii. Be la 
said to possCbS vast eipditio^ 
to gicat poetical excellence*' 
claims with so much rapidity* thfil be 
appceirs to be reading a poem 
of composing it. l}is» ordi;i:}ry 
of compositloi^is twelve son OeK u^n 
as many different snbieots, in twenty 
’minutes, svith the termination worq 
df each line furni'-bed tlte^coo^* 
tors. * 

A very interesting narrative oti a 
jourmyrof M. de Vatenherj^, theolH 
ject of which was, to dbeover tte 
height of the Lapland mountains, aod 
observe their tempcrative, has b#i^ 
just published in StoeVhoun- Tho 
mountains visited by M. deValebbar^ 
foim a part of the grog^t cliam whM 
runs through Sweden and 
and some of the branches of 
run into Finland and Hmssia; tb^T 
are situate between the 67th aodQtpjtb 
degrees of Northern latitude^ and btl* 
long to the Polar legions j they fr^ 
qiiently run into the sea, mtf fro^ 
theii summits thb eye wimder^ over 
the vast; extent of the North SeOi 
they had never hitherto Iwn visited 
but by the Lapland shepherd; they 
had been seen fiom a dtstance by a 
few iravelleiS; a leafned German# M* 
de Rruck, was tbs^ only person who 
had approaeldM them ; but bo inveg- 
1 1 gator had as yet pene^ted tiiR> 
those asyliuiTS of nature, nor had Any 
one endeavoured to overcome tlte ob- 
stacles presented by those suruiuita 
covered with frost and snow of etey*- 
nal decoration. The enterpii'C was# 
in many respects, verv difficult; the 
declivities were, for the gre^tter 
excessively abrupt ;^and, itl 
ing to scale tliem, the traveller TO- 
quentiv found himself sttsppDdAd 
over deep excavations, lakc^> torijetits, 
marshes, and bottomless abysses* Hu 

^ R * 
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Wanted an inteHig^ftt guide; there 
was^nn dwelling on his roate ; finally^ 
be could expecf Ho assistance wbat- 
soever. In order to reach i^e summit 
of a mountain M. de Valenberg wa^ 
more than once obliged to go a louud 
several leagues, and frequently to 
traverse indurated snow-dclds ice, 
fall 6f chasms and marshes, iii which 
lie was in danger of being buried in 
JUUd, or drowned in stagnant pooh. 
Me passed the night in the open air, 
and was 'Trequenlly obliged, in order 
to quench his thirst, to diluk melted 
snow, which inflamed his mouth, and 
produced very paiiv^’ul ulcers. Ai*’. de 
yAlcnherg gives the mountains of 
Lapland a height of fioiii 5 to 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. Al- 
though this is a lesser elevation than, 
that of the mountains of Switzerland 
'atid the Pyrenees, all the phenomena 
of the Alpine reglon.s, and paiticu- 
larly of the Glaciers, are to be seen 
(here. At so small u distance from 
the polar Circle the legion of eternal 
frost begins at about -iOOO feet above 
the level "of the sea, while in the Alps 
it docs not b<igin till we rise to the 
height of 7 or ^000 feet, and in the 
Pyrenees at 8000. On the 14th of 
Jcly, M. de Valenberg ascended the 
most considerable of these glaciers, 
known by the naHie of the SulUdma^ 
a Lapland word, which means sacred 
mountain, because formerly the Lap- 
landers worshipped their principal 
idol up.m its summit. This moun- 
tain, which is the ""Mont Blanc of the 
North, is composed of a chain of 
summits, the bascof which is several 
leagues in extent. In order to reach 
thiseievation, our traveller was obliged 
to pass across wide chasms, by the 
opening of which, several huntsmen 
bad been recently swallowed up to- 
gether, wish their game and their dogs. 
Seas of ice swept into the vallies 700 
feet beneath tlie zone of snow. The 
ice of the Snlitelmais almost trans- 
parent, but it is not so heavy as that 
of the sea. The traveller gives vari- 
ous details with respect to its interior 
composition, the ngures by which it 
is marlTed, and the chasms which are 
formed in it. Tire snow it sometimes 
100 feet thick, and so hard, that the 
tread of a tnaii leaves no tracer That 


whic^ it detached from the summits 
of thb mountains, rolls to an immense 
distance. Fortunately these avalan- 
ches, in their fall, act seldom hut on 
fnanimatc nature; whatever direction 
they take, they scarcely ever meet in 
their passage with livins: creatures, or 
human hahiftitlons. The traveller 
concludes his narrative by general 
reflections upon the climate, and by 
tables of meteorological observations. 
He defines with precis! op the differ- 
ent regions of the mountains, which 
lit? characterises by the natural pro- 
ductions Vound in them. The pro- 
ductive power of nature decreases in 
tlje ratio of the pioximity of thc«^now, 
2(i00 feet below the zone vvhich it 
ft)i ms ; the pine disappears as well as 
all traces of cattle and human habi- 
tations. I'he birch is the only tree to 
he seen at the height of 200n feet, and 
even the stinted growth of this and 
(he thinness of its foliage, uuiicato 
the rigour^ of the climate benenth 
which It vegetates. The gi cater part 
of wild animals disappear at the same 
elevation, and there arc no fish found 
in the lakus: 800 feet beneath the 
same line, the progress of the Lap- 
lander is stopped for want of moss to 
feed his rein deer, and fuitherup, all 
is death.< 

]!^cw Tc/cvf6vv)yc'.— M.Rochon has con- 
structud one of these, the object of 
which is made of Iceland Spath. It 
has tw'o foci, cqui-distant from each 
other, so that it pioduccs the ellect of 
two glasses of dilVerent lengths, by 
enabling the oJ.*server to see, at tin? 
same time, an object at agicat dis- 
tance, and one very near. This curi- 
ous instcument has made much uojsu 
amongst the philosophers of Fiance: 
50 much so, that the Chevalier Dclain- 
bre declines offering any opinion on^ 
the sul)jecl, thouijh a long dhscrui-’ 
lion on the invention has appealed in 
thc^Moniteur. M. fiochon presentee! 
this instrument to the National Insti- 
tute ‘on the first of April, 1811 ; he 
stated that it would serve to measure 
horizontal rcfi actions, and requested 
that Melisi's. Molus and A rags might 
be employed to ve.»‘ify his c.xperi- 
ments. ' * 
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S tocks have risen— ^peace is talk- 
eil of— congratulalions.are every 
where heard on the annihilation al< 
most of the French army in Russia— 
the probable capture or death of Bo- 
naparte— and the expected revival ef 
all the corruptions^ absurdities, and 
iniquities of the governments which 
he was the instrument, in the hands 
of Providence, to destroy. During 
the late e^snttul years, as they may 
he called, of the French revolutjpn, 
nothing more astonishing has been 
resented to our view than what has 
een announced in the course ofjast 
month. Lord Wellington and hisVe- 
treating arrryr have been entirely lost 
sight ot. Hq has made, it is said, a 
glorious retreat, or if not, people are 
more ready to believe so than to trou- ' 
ble themselves with enquiiics after 
him. Every sensation is absorbed in 
the contemplation of the horrors in 
the retreat of ^^onaparte from Mos- 
cow, the repeated defeats and surren- 
ders of corps of bis armies, and the 
anxiety on the want of intelligence as 
to the motions of this great comman- 
der, whether he is really alive, and 
what forces he has remaining to act 
on the defensive against the hordes of 
Russians, which may noV be expected 
to rush with eagerness on their prey, 
and to destroy every Frenchman that 
remains in Lithuania and Poland. 

Great indeed has been the change 
in the last month. Making all the 
allowances that the exaggerations of 
a Russian gazette require, it cannot 
be doubted that the loss of the French 
must be very great ; and we may not 
err, probably, mucli in stating it to 
amount to at least one-half of the 
army that left Moscow under the 
command of Bonaparte. In this re- 
treat two corps, according to the Rus- 
sians, one of yOOOi ana anotJ;ier of 
12,000, laid down their arms. They 
were indeed the rear-gu^rd of the 
army j but the advance was diminish*, 
ed by a great battle, and perpetual 
skirmislics. At first the yicather was 
fine, but winter then came on with all 
its^ horrors ; for, fine as the weather 
is,* though cold, when the frost is set 
in, nothing can be conceived worse 
to an army on its anarch, than the 
cpmmencement of winter in • those 


ioliospi table regions. The Frend 
bulletins theiftselves ddo not disguise 
the injury sustaitred by their troapa> 
by their bivouacing, as they call It, 
or remaining all night under arma 
without shelter 5 and they, who wero 
in the Duke of York’s army, When 
he left them to make theii* retreat to 
Deventer, may, from the distresses of 
that march, form some idea of wMt 
must have been experience by the 
PVench in a worse cotmtry, a mdre 
rigorous climate, and a fiercer enenty* 
If the capital of England has bherf 
so Agitated, we^raay easi^ imagine 
what must be the state of Paris : «yet, 
through the admirable police, that has 
been there established, and the num- 
ber of persons interested in the sup* 
'port of the present ordej* of tjiings, no 
convulsion has hitherto taken place. 
They must there be in as great sus- 
pense as we are on the probable re- 
sult of this change of fortune in tbq 
great Emperor. Yet, in Prance, they 
who have experienced the horrors of 
a revolution, must Ipok with fearful 
anxiety on the death or captivity of 
the Lead of their monarchy, lest anar- 
chy should again prevail, and ^the 
improvements that have been nfSlue in 
their country should be torn up by 
the roots, and desolation again per-t 
vade the land. Our papers inojced 
represent Bonaparte as a most horrid 
tyrant : nulU virtute redemptum : ynt 
there are. some •exploits by which he 
will merit the gratitude of posterity, 
and few sovereigns can boast of con- 
ferring such benefits on their subjects 
as he nas done by the roads be has 
made over the Alps, and the drain- 
ing of the Pomphine marshes. We 
say nothing of the magnificence of 
his buildings in Paris, ^is quays at 
Antwerp, his canals arid harbours, 
which prove at least that his tnaa- 
^ures are expended on noble objects, 
as w^eJl as on the gratificatious or 
courtly splendour. 

It is a homely proverb in our 
guage, that we should not*Miat the 
devil blacker than lie is.* iSoMparte 
18 a great character. Compared with 
him the hereditary sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, for the most part, mk 
significance. He has raised hit^tSseUr ' 
by Im talents from a low situation in ' 
3 R 2 
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]ife to be the head of Europe. In bis is aljve, the wrecks of his Russian 
progress to matne^^he has employed arnij|Ljt>ined to the corps stat ioned 
t'je means t>y which it it too gene* in different parts of Prussia. Lithua- 
THliy acQuired , yet, of the crimes nia, and ^Poland, will make a very 
laid to his charge, bow many have great force, with which it is not im- 
be«n penjetraied by monarchs in the possible that he may, during the win* 
midst or peace, and without any of ter, keep possession of his conquests 
the apologies that the unsettled stiite in Poland, it remains to be seen 
of the times might offer tcq the what effect the change of his affairs. 
French Emperor, ne is now iti a will havp produced on his allies and 
fallen state : he is no longer the ob- his depenaent kings. This is the cri* 
Jm of dread and fearfm anxiety, tiral time in which ad\:antage must be 
Still he is a great man fallen, and the taken of his distresses ; but the ques- 
‘h which he bears his re- tiofi will recoil upon us: Will Eu* 
verses, and the expedients he employs be delivered by the death of 

to extricate himself from his present Bonaparte, or plunged into greater 
dirtkulUfs, nnist intomst every bne miv?Vy ? 

who has contemplated bis former One of the obvious steps to be taken 
triumphs. Will he end his wonder- evidently was to detach Austria from 
ful liistoiy, as the celebrated madman the confederacy, and a minister on 
of the north, and add another to tlie our part is said to have been sent for 
list of warriois in the tale^ of the mo- * that purpose from Petersburgh to 
raJist: * Vienna. liOrd Walpole, a young 

I-rwrepcrAlpd., h employed upon Ibis impor- 

l)t paerisffilaccas fct deolatnaiio tant niiss'on ; and, it he succeeds in 

It, Will establish a character in diplo- 
B« it as it may, posterity will do jus- macy. On the one hand, the alliance 
tice to his merits, when it is paintinir contracted by man‘iage between the 
his inordhitite «n:t,^ition ; and we sbasll two Emperors may not easily be bro- 
be the moie inclined to look at tlie ken ; and on the other, the offer of 
former, now he is fallen, than we independence, and of an increase of 
Bhould have been when he was at the territory, is a tempting bait, which 
sunjfte'.-t of all his greatness. few soven^^gns can resist. Austiia, 

The plans of Bunararte cannot be by withdrawing her troops only from 
at present developecf. What could the French army, would w^eaken it 
have detained him fco long among the cjonsiderably } but if added to this ^he 
ruins of MosCow, that his retreat could commence hostile operations, 
imiist be interrupted by the readier, and place the FVench between t^o 
is a circunfetance for Juture informa- fires, tbeirfuin seems to be inevitable, 
rioii. By many it is thought that his The fate of the dependent kings will 
knowledge of the Russian cabinet led then be deciffed by the united cabinets 
him to make overtures of peace, which of London, Petersburgh, and Vienna, 
were received in such a manner as to France will be confined -\vithiri 
kill him for a time in a state of seen- limits : Italy will be portioned out in 
nty; and thus he Was kept far beyond a different manner, 5lud fuel in abun- 
tlie time^ that prudence would have dance will be prepared for new wars, 
dictated for his ret mat. Still wc can Should Austria, however, remain firm 
liardly jconceifc. that so consummate in iu alliance, tl'ontbinplatinK with 
B as Bonaparte could have dread another commotion of JEprope, 

been so deceived, hnd, on the other Bonaparte may not only retain nia 
hand, Wceteequally at aJObs I d devise ground in Poland, bat even thteatOM 
the reasons for stay in a waieral. Who -FelefSbui^h itself before the tidxt 
tnu^ hfive been well acquainted with summer. J^ever, perhaps, was a 
9 ^^ the Country, andJenown more eventfitl crisis in European af- 
^ >dgo»iabf<heRti»iaawin4er. Suf. fain, nbr was the life or death df 
m n,l)fi^ver, that l>e '4{3irtreai, one single man of greater impoHanceu 
ettppfttntbred iu it twoehe^jbies, Russia is'exultitig, and Witn reason, 
mi^b the most «|^iented ton^ in its irtemphs ; Tor though it has 
be bi||(l^--wir}ter 'Imd been aided more by the Weather than 
ie^obable, Uuk it >bo ijis owte^ill •or courage, it cannot do 
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too much to raise the spirits of ihe 
countiy. We are told tlwt the pja- 
*anU have exerted themselves be^'ond 
measare, and that slaves could excel 
fi eemen in energy of character. The 
Cossack Platow nas been among the 
most actii'e of the warriors, and his 
Hurrahs, the cry of his corps, will be 
long remembered. One ot his letters 
he terminates with an Hurrah, a ferm 
by the way, which shews a degree of 
tiftinity between his savage horcles and 
the now refined Englishmen ; fur it 
is not improbable, that two thousand 
3 'ears ago our ancestors were yelling 
out their hurrahs, and eating horse- 
flesh on the ground, trod over by the 
followers of this general. At Peters- 
biirgh also a general subscription is 
enicred into to relieve the distresses 
of the people round Moscow, and 
oiir Pailiameni sets England down 
in it for '20f),(X)0Z. every farthing of 
which we should be glad to know 
was expended in the object for which 
it is so gencroiislyfc voted. Whether 
this donation is to be sent in money 
or goods, we know not ; but in what- 
ever way it goes, it would be curious 
to ascertain how many persons m real 
distress received their poitkms from 
it, and whether any who have not 
partaken of suti'ering either# in this 
country or Russia were entitled to a 
per centage on this sum, and gene- 
rously ga\'e it up to the cause <3t hu- 
manity. 

The affairs in the North, we have ob- 
served, so occupied the public mind, 
?liat little attention could be paid to 
the peninsula. TiOrd Wellington w^ss 
on his retreat, before the news had ar- 
rived of that of Bonaparte : the French 
had joined their forces, but the allied 
^irmy secured a good position near 
Badajoz and the fron tiers of Portugal, 
pj'obaWy the French were prevented 
pursuing, and their measures 
were broken oy the tidings they»re- 
ceived from their own country j and 
at was reported that CAffarelli^'>vho 
commanded the army, (kte Mar- 
mont*i) had actually gohe back with 
it into France. If inis were reatiy the 
case, SouU nriitst follow Rie example, 
and we should hope with the perfbet 
permission of I^rd Welllbglon, who 
mighf then retire info Portugal, leav- 
ing the Spaniards to Arrange their 
nialtbifs'^aS they plea'sbd; and If they 


elected the (knoral, who bad dotle 
so much for them, to be their King, 
it would probably be more, for the 
benefit of their country, than to 
have either a Napoleon or a Boiffbcm 
on their throne. His eievation, holi^- 
ever, to the office of Generalissimo fti 
Spain was viewed with a jealous 
and occasioned the dismission of tho 
Spanish General Ballasteros, who, 
notwithstanding his'eminent seHrfe^ 
was ordered to be trarisported lb 
Ceuta for his remonstrances on the 
appointment, and consequent dete- 
liciion of duty. The fate of Spalh 
evidently depends on that of the df- 
iiiirs bn the Notth. The peoplb 
themselves are little to be depenaed 
upon, and indeed little has been of- 
feied to them to encourage anyjgredt 
s|)irit, of patriotism ; for it may just^ 
be questioned, from whiclj of the par- 
ties contending on their soil they wifi 
receive greater benefit or detriment. 

I'he^ silly, foolish war, in which 
the United States of America and 
England are engaged, has been V'ar- 
ried on to the injury of the former, and 
(he disgrace ot their military bj^ra- 
tions. Another of Iheir armies b^(k 
been defeated, though the, General 
ofi our side lost his life. Thus ffijb 
Canadas are treed from hostile inrolraa, 
and aggressions may bebxpecf^'^ 
the American territories, into#hT^ 
onr very useful allies, the sav^gds^ 
will carry their wonted spirit ofde^- 
laiion and atcUstOmed baijwiritlejpf ' 
Congress is now sitting j it Vds Open- 
ed by a mess^c, as usual, ffdfn 
President, on Nov. 4th , tvbidi 
fully into the subject '6t Ihfe War, 
was very rcs&fved dn the General 
topics of the relations With forfeiigih 
powers. It lamented the misfofttrn^ 
of their armies, s(nd 'Complliitled bit- 
terly of the use We made ^of tbe, ’ 
Vages, taunting 11 .S on this ilUbjdet Wife 
the boasts w-e are contiuilially tndkiiij^ 
of our religion and morality. We 
cannot 'by rftiy meaYis blame the Pre- 
sident on this sedre; for nothing cgh 
be more naus^os thrfn fhe compfi- 
ments which dur coctntry' 
frbra Its own ^fibjeets on its tHlglOto 
and morality,Whcn every day V news- 
paper 'almost »« r^lete with fnl^Yano^, 
which shew how riltfc thfcir ihfldenee 
is feh a^hg US. A ftbt of somejm^ 
pdftanc© came dut In fee message;* 
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namely* that the governor of the pected. A newspaper writer* found 
Massachusets and Connecticut re- giUty of a libel* an expression by the 
fused his quota of militia to the de- \Ay not very intelligible* is not un- 
fence of the country* relying on some common; but for a Marquis of the 
clause of th^ir militia laws* which* if uni tecT kingdom to hold ^ his hand 
he has rightly interpreted them? must at the Old Bailey, is a circumstance' 
evidently call for emendation; for in that will surprise surrounding nations, 
no country can it be alJowedi that The tri^ for libel has given rise to 
one party should sit quiet, whilst (he much conversation, not so much for 
rest are active* either in the 'common the thing itself* as for the very extra- 
defence or in aggressions on the ene- ordirfary language from the bench on 
my. The victory obtained by their the subject of adultery, and on the 
frigate was matter of great triumph, defence made by the counsel. The 
and thfcre wascxDnsiderable exultation defendants were charged with vilify- 
on the success of their privateers. *^ng the Prince Regent in their news- 
The blame of the war was, as might paper, me Examiner ; and, assuredly, 
be naturally expected, thrown upon the character under which he is de- 
us, upon which* after other remarks* .scribed is one of the most contemp- 
the President says* Above all, wc tilde that can well be imagined. Tne 
have the inestimable consolation of counsel for the defendants made a 
knowing that the war, in which most eloquent speech in their de- 
are actually engaged, is a war ntitiver fence* and mpt in the course of it with 
of ambitioii, nor of vain glory; that frequent rebuffs from the bench; and 
it is waged not in violation of the in the charge to the jury, he was said 
rights cjf others* but in maintenance to have imbibed the spirit of his client* 
of our owii ; that it was preceded by and to seem to have inoculated him- 
a patience without example* under seif with all the poison and mischief 
wrongs accumulating without end, that this libel was calculated to effect, 
and that it was ftnally not declared We shall not eater into the case itself, 
until every Ifope of averting it w'as upon which every man will entertaiu 
extinguished by the transfer of the his own private opinion; and, if the 
British sceptre into new hands, cling- people of England gave it by ballot, 
to former councils.*’ A deter- we do not imagine tnnt any great dif- 
mination to prosecute the war with ferenceVeuld prevail: but we must 
vigour is manifested* and a very fa- sa^ that it appears to us a novel doc- 
vourable account is given of the fi- trine, jthat a coun.sel is to be charged 
nances. On the whole* however, with the errors of his client, and that 
«4his speech would not destroy our zeal in his defence* the most honour- 
hopes df conciliat’ipn, if on each side able thing in a counsel, should givq 
able statesman was deputed to ad- rise to censure from his superiors^ 
just the existing grievances between But we were more kiruck with ano- 
the two nations. If the war conti- ther particular* which referred to the 
hues long, an alienation of mind may Priqce having taken into his councils 
^ produced, which both will here- a person who had been convicted of 
^er lament ; and should we proudly adultery, in allusion to one tried for 
drive them from the seas, the triumph that crime, and convicted with very 
is only to our own injury. We should high damages. There wer0,v,eplw^ 
be only like a misguided tradesman, circumstances, it was said, stated with 
^ 9 ating bis own cuktoniers. that offence, and it was asked wfee- 

The great events on the continent theV the Prince stood singular in this ^ 
have so fijled the public mind, that respect. Let us look back upon hi* 
the meeting of Parliament, and the Majeetj’s reign,distingvii5hed asit has 
address from (he throne by the Prince been (or his private morality, and see 
Regent, excited little interest. Two if no person was ever intrusted by him 
extraondioary triajs have, however, with cofl^sel, who had incurred a 
occurred* ending in. a conviction ; in aiijiilar misfortune** By that name’ 
jonc the sentence has taken place; in it is stated to have been called* arid 
the other, from the temper of the expressly so called, for this reason, 
indge on the bench in delivering his that ‘Mherevtere circumstances wnieff 
^charge to tfie jury* little lenity is ex- rendered the crinjc of adultery eilhef 
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enormous or venial.” Upon several ralty Sessions, and rcteivfcd, with the 
occasions we have ventared to expr^g senicnce of the court, a very solemn 
our dissent from the bench, but upon charge from the judge on the bench, 
none have we done it with ^cn a who pointed out, in stroi:^ terms, the 
feling of awe and horror, as in this forgetfulness of his rank, in with- 
instance. Whatever may be thought drawing inferiors from their duty, 
of the libel under praseculion, no and in me prosecution of his design, 
consequences could be de^sived from descending to practices of dissimula- 
it, so dangerous to the public mo- tion and, deceit. His lordship was 
rality, as inis palliation of one of the exhorted to make amends to his 
worst crimes that saps its very vitals, country, and to eflacfe the memory of 
Adultery, a rpisfegtune, a venial of- these transactions by an anplication 
fence ! A crime noted in the deca- of all his efforts to’ its safety, pro- 
logue next to murder, and for whichp sperity, and glory. The ^ouiUry ex* 
both parties were, in tlie Jaw ot pected a present example to be made 
Moses, condemned to death! W'e ofeveiy man who violated its laws, 
will hope that this laiigruage njay by vvltich might be confirmed the 
considered as unguarded, and arising* boasted principles of the English con- 


from the apparent heat of the judgb*s 
mind, from the libel under considera- 
tion, and his warmth against (he 
counsel. Murder is murder, though 
murderers difler in degree of guilt; 
so adultery is adultery, wiwitever cir- 
cumstances may be brought in to 
palliate*! he ofience. It is in nil cases 
a high crime, not a mi&foriune. The 
jury retired to consider their verdict, 
in which, for a considerabio time, 
they were not nnnnimous; but, at 
last, opposition was withdrawn, and 
the defendants were both found guilty. 
They w ill of course be brqiiight up 
for judgment next term,* and from 
the temper displayed on the bemJi, 
cannot expect other than a rigorous 
administration of the law. 

It is not often that the nobility of 
thi.s country expose themselves to a 
frial at the Old, Bailey: but it is a 
good example held out to Europe, 
that men of the highest rank cannot 
here commit crimes with impunity, 
for even-handed justice deals out the 
sentence of the law et^ually to the 
peer and the peasant. The Marquis 
of Sligo, a young man, had a ship of 
his own in the Mediterranean, iu 
which he amused himself in voyaging 
about the Grecian isles, and to the 
Levant. His rank gave hiin great 
countenance from the officers *or the 
navy, of which be proved himself 
unworthy, by depriving it pf the ser- 
vices of several seamen ;• and with- 
draviingthem from their duty to serve 
ill his private ship. Of this crime, 
specified in an indictment with a vast 
mitnber of counts, was, after a 
loiyg trial, found guilty at the Admi- 


stitution, that no rank however high, 
no fortune however ample, no regret 
lioweyer severe, could prevent tJie 
chfe administration and enforcement 
ol junlice. • The sentened was then 
pronounced : tliat llie Marijuis should 
pay a fine of five thou.saiui p^iuncls to 
tlic crown, and be confined four 
months in Newgate, and till the fin« 
be paid. His lordship was the n taken 
trom the bar, and con^Tyetl through 
the felons door to isiewgate, when; 
accommodatioiH suited to his rank 
and wealth would doubtless be pro- 
vided ; yet still he must endure 
privations of confineiuenr, and feel 
the reflections of a cnininal. A 
.similar crime is not likely often to 
occur, and iu the re'.toralion of his 
lordship to Mjcifty, W'* shall hype thax 
his fiulr will be timply repaid by a 
course of life worthy of his rank and 
education. 

Sir I'lancis Buidett continues to 
perform the duty of a faithful repre- 
sentative, wlio has more regard to the 
interests of liis country, than the 
squabbles of party. He has given 
notice of a motion to settle the re- 
gency on the Princess Charlotte, in 
case of the demise ol lier father, md 
thus to prevent tho-o debates and 
that delay, which nuy arise, should 
tins question he inisculod. He has 
also introduced a petition from some 
})ersons confined in the jail of JI- 
chester, complaining of their^ll treaf- 
menf in it. The crime, lor which 
they are committed, is for a sort of 
riot at Bath, in whicli a few windows 
were broken : but the questipii fhe 
present c'ase in not tlie crime, for tiii 
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U)ey have been tri^d thej cannot be 
conddered as guilty of it, but their 
treatment in prison, which, sliould 
they be innocent of the otf'ence, all 
roust allow to be a very severe hard- 
ship, and should they be guilty, it was 
premature. The point is, ana a very 
important point it is. What i# the 
discipline of the prison, and Jiow far 
is it comptible with justice, and the 
freedom, which is an Englishman’s 
boast, (hat an innocent person should 
be liable to be treated wilh that se- 
verity Mfhich^ perhaps, is hardly justi- 
fiable in a condemned criminal ? We 
wish that some worthy man would 
arise, and give to^ the public fail- 
view of the new discipline exercised 
in our prisons, wliich^we have great 
reason to believe is worse than that 
which prevails generally in any king- 
dom or Europe. We owe much fcf 
this to'the sttheincs of the benevolent 
Howaid, as he is called, who un- 
happily nhuwever, has been the cause 
of a sjsrcni being adopted fli (his 
country, at which our ancestors would 
have been struck with horror. 

We have he^rd little, lately, of the 
society for -the .suppression of vice, 
whose proceeding?) in the ca.se of (he 
gentleman’s house near Hyde Park 
Cairter, suflicienlly exposed litem to 
any trick that might be played upon 
tliem. How easily they were caught 
maybe set.Mi from the following hoax, 
as it is called, which was lately played 
upon them, aud which they uVre 
simple efiough to publish in their last 
Report, No. Vl. pages lO and 1 1.— » 
Some wag of Oxford sent them a 
(Uring of resolutions, purporting to 
nave been past in the convocation 
bouse, wbtMe the vice-chancellor was 
president, in a full and general meet- 
ing of the Oxford society for the sup- 
pression of vice. The resoluiions 
htated tlic JiVcreaseof irnmOiality from 
tike,. frequent journies of the young 
men to London, and to improper 
pictures on snuff-boxes, and to sup- 
press this hitler praeuce, cautionary 
letters are to be sent to otfcmlei's. 
The gullibility of the society, in sup- 
posing thautlie Unisersity of Oxford 
woid^ associate with them is ^pa- 
reiit j but since the retiiing of the 
resfiectable of its oiembers, wd 
h^ve been htUo attentive to its pro^ 
ceedmgs,, .iu4 ic is impidbatble^ 


that the management has gotten into 
sulh liiinds, that similar hoaxes upon 
it may bo played widi similar suc- 
cess. ^ 

All extraordinary instance of appa- 
rent self-denial ba» appeared in the 
conduct of two noble lords, Bucking- 
ham and Camden, in giving up to 
their country part of those enormous 
fees, }vlnch accrue to them from its 
increasing distresses. They are tellers 
of the Exchequer,^ and are paid for 
their labour in telliiig out jis money, 
^labour, in former days, of some 
magnitutle; but now, fiom the use 
of paper- money, scarcely any thing), 
1)/ a per centage, which in lime ut 
peace Ls far too gieat, and of course 
m tf me of war is out of all proportiou 
to the SCI vice performed. They have 
signified, however, their intentions, 
and the treasury has accepted the 
off't r, wliicli i.s to commence from the . 
5th of* next January, of one-third of 
all the fees paid to them quarterly, 
and if the amount of tiie fc*c‘s*in any 
year should exceed that of the pre- 
sent year, then the surplus shall also 
be given to the public. AVe do not 
know how far the r.irliainent could 
interfere in curtailing ilicir enormout^ 
profiisji but ifitcOciJd not, the’ nation 
may praise the noble lords for the ex- 
ample lhey”have set ; and if it could, 
we should think the noble lords ex- 
ceedingly fortunate, if instead of giv- 
ing up one third, the duties of their 
orti^e were inci eased, and a salary of a 
thousand a year alloUcd for the per- 
formance of them. 

At the opening of the Parliament, 
the Piince Regent delivered from the- 
throne his condolences on the state of 
the King, and congratulations on the 
brightening prospects of publicafrairs; 
the successes in Russia formed the 
principal part of the speech, though 
(he victories in Sjxiin were dwelt 
upon, and hopes entertained of the 
thorough deliverance of the Penin-o 
sula. On the subject of America^ 
appeiu^nces were not so flatter it^, as 
to peace, though the success of our 
arms afloyded us every reason to be 
satisfied with our military defence.s. 
The restoration of peace was an object 
of Qtnaost desire, but in failure of it, a 
vigorous prosecution of the ^ar was 
to be 6X}»cte(f. The affairs of India 
were recommended to thdr consider- 
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ation, and dee confidence was pieced a mnment when the glory of ibp 
in the Commons for supplies. British arms transct-nch the glory of 

In the two Houses addresses were nil torm^'i* periods, in* the situation of 
voted, as usual, echoes to the speech, the coniest between Bussia and 
The upper House was distinguLshed Fn.ice, then; can be noliiiag dero* 
by the speech of liOrd Wellesley, re- gaiei) u. tlie honour of his Ma- 
commeudin^ tJie most strenuous ex- ci.ms i, in a proposition made 

ertions in Spain j and he entered into ilircctly ' all the btliigerents on the ^ 
a detailed history of the war in the p*K of hi:> Majesty, for a general 
Peninsula, in the conduct of whieh pacification ot Europ This was 
the army deservfd all praise, and the thoughi e\ir‘‘in(*ly lU-timedby some, 
ministry were very defective. The and vei v j)ioper by other #nember«. 
latter did not receive higher eulogiuins It served, however, as a good mani- 
for its coiuinci with Sweden and fes^o tor Mr. Whitbiead, and we are 
Ras.sia, and the American war afforded soirji that he njpt with no success, 
room foi fresh censures; but the gre^t tor the opginal question was carried 
point was the war in Spain, whicii he without a division, 
pre.ssed with the utmost earnestness When the 'report of the address 
in the house, stating that there was no .wms brought up on the next day, Mr. 
alternative between vigour and defeat: Citjrvey objected to il, on account of 
it must be pursued vviili a new heart the omission in the spefccli ^ith re- 
and mind, or abandoned. The Earl spect to the revenue, and the state of 
of Liverpool signalized himself in re- commerce in the country.. For his 
ply, by his mode of IiusbaiKling his own j^rt, he knew that the finances 
strength, so as to he prepared for were in such a stcate, that the annui- 
future campaigns. Was it not the lant was robbed of one-third of his 
duty of government and ]) irliament, income lor the sake ef the bank, and 
he asked, to look to the wants of iIk^ not foi the sake of, the -country ; he 
country, not for one year only, but therefore moved, that the report be 
for futurity ? Was ever}^ thing to be brought up at the end of a week, 
j'isqued on the turning up of a single d’he amendment being seconded a 
die? and for an extraordiuTiry fJou- long discussion ensued of matters fb- 
rish this year, were we to thro\.' a\^ay i. to (he purpose : but Mr. Rose 
all our resources and debilitate/ 1 OLir reprobated the (a\ on capital talked 
future exei lions ? We had i an^iriant ot in ibe last Parliament, and the 
interests ti) guard in other pa; ts ot the Chaoc.dlor of the hxclietji^r/ from 
world besides Spam. 7\n ab v/honi ^he idea w^as supp(v,eci to have 

look place between Lords Baihc.st viily :.a;ed, denied it entirely ; but he 
ifnd Wellesley on the qiie*)tion, wh- gave the melancholy information that 
ther the latter had proposed, whci. in in eleven ouMiths and a half ot this 
power, a better system, who pledge t yc u, eleven millions and a half had 
liimself, that he would, wifh the hecn applied to the services and 
Prince's permission, whether in pen- crr.*ncip'uion of Koain. Lord Castle- 
lic or private, stale the n)ea>mes gn mtormed the House, that the 
which he had sLienuously advised Ivut iudia question woulj come on 
In the House of Commons, Mr. soj^- ^frer the recess, and the report 
Canning pursued nearly the sgme w 's ami^ed ni. 
course as Lord Wellesley in »he Tli. thunks of both Houses were 
upper House, and received a sun. in’* voted on a subsequent day ‘o Lord 
rep\y from Lord Castlereagh ; bm Wellington, which gave rise to en» 
Mr. Whitbread went into a wid wiihoot end, and no ex^ 

held, and from his view of things, plf<!;a:ion of the fa lure nt ;cs, or 
was emboldened to make an aine*^il- o^ h;s lordship’s journe. to adrid. 
menr to llie address, in which he m- .b.i ^bancis Br.rde»^t, indeed, in a ve’*y 
trodneed the promises of the House manly manner c;xprcTeJ his dissent 
to attend to economy ; to discuss the from the motion, tdl lie whole of 
Catholic question ; to iftve.stigaiC the cai^i.iaign explained; for as 
causes of the farther depreciatioif ot he justly ^b‘'>’r,vea, tuch was the 
paper-money, and above all, a .s^aic- inherent feehlcn'"js of the army (or 
inent to his Royal Highness, tl.ai at miscunduct of the general) after the 
lJNiv£iiSAL Mag. VoL. XVJII, .3 S 
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battle of Salamanca, that wc did not 
foHow up our advantages over the 
enemy in liis exhausted state. How 
was our defeat at Burgos to be. ac- 
counted for ? Either Eoid Wellinoton 
had not the means of victory put 
liis hands, or with those means h^ 
had completely failed. Somewhere 
was defect. Either Lord Wellmi’ton 
was not entitled to these uiKjualitied 
praises, or the njinisters were to 
oJame. The question ought to be 
duly investfgat(^. He denied that 
we were hghtirfg for liberty in Spain, 
when our superiority in any district 
revived int(j it the powers of the 1«- 
quisition, destroyed by the French. 
The motion, however, |Xis.sed without 
a division. The worthy Baronet was 
equally unsuccessful in his wish to 
postpone the motioif for a liundretl 
thousand to Lord Wellington, 

till after the holidays. It is certainly 
curious to contrast the eminent ser- 
vices or rewards and honours of Itord 
Nelson, with those of the new Mar- 
quis, which shews, however, how 
much less is required from our lands- 
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men than onr seamen, and how 
much greater are the rewards of the 
former. 

Coireideivble debates took place on 
the paper currency, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that guineas were bought up by go- 
vernment; heifllowed, however, that 
a very great quantity had been offered 
to him, at the rate of tw^enty-five 
.shillings ft piece. This is much be- 
low the real value, vihich varies at 
piescnt between twenty-eight shil- 
liiigf and thirty. To go through the 
debate wouW be to as littlp purpose, 
as (O' enter into all the old exploded 
argu^ienlson transubstaiitiation. The 
commyreiid popery of the present 
days vies in absurdity with the reli- 
gious one of the dark ages, and all- 
reasoning is wasted with one, xvho 
sees no difference between one hun- 
dred guineas and one hundred antf 
five olic pound notes. — He is in the 
same state as the poor man, who w'or- 
ships and swallows his God in ll^ 
shape of a wafer made of flour. 


JiOOKS PUBLISHED, UECEMBER IS I?. 


ARTS, TINE. 

C RAIG’S Chaiactci istics of the 
Great Schools of Painting. Uo. 

DRAMA. 

Reynolds’ Renegade • a grand hi'j- 
forkal Drama; inThiccActs, t»s,Od. 

EDUCATtON. 

Fe rand’s Vocabntary and' Dialogues. 
In Three I.anguagcs, English, Spa- 
nish, and Portogucsc. ferjuarc. 

Roome’s Companion to the English 
Gi’ammar, or Familiar Exeici-es: 
adapted to tlic»Caj)achjes of Chi Id i on. 
is. 

Sanft's Complete and Universal Sys- 
tem of Stenography, or Shoit-hand. 
Svo. 7s. (id. 

A Geography, in Question and An- 
swer. • By 'J’wo Ladies. 18ino. Ss. 

Pclham’iJ^^ieiu’ji and Tutor’s First 
Catechism. Is. 

Adaii's Five Hundred Quest icfos on 
Murray’.s GramnLar and Irvery’s Ele- 
ments of Composition, is. 

HtSTORV. • 

, Temple’s History of tile IrisL Rebel- 


lion, piint^d tJTlO, reprinted 1-810. 
4to. Ids. 

‘ LAW. 

Roc’s nacticalTreatise on the Law 
of Elections relating to England, 
.Scotland, and Ireland. 2 m)1s. 8vo. 
1 8s. 

Dyei's Foiii Letters on the EnglisU 
Constitutioi). .3’'. 

A Uepoit of the Trial, '‘The King 
w. John and Leigh Hunt,” for a Libel 
on the Prince Regent, behjie LoreJ 
I'illenborough and a Special Jury, 
Dec.!), 18P>. Is. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Coo^^ei’s Epitome of Modern Sur- 
gcjy. 8 VO. 9?. Gil, 

Farrt‘S Moihid Anatomy of the Li- 
ver. Paft't I. imp. 4to. I5s. 

Thomson's E d i n b u rgb Ne w Di s pen - 
satory. Svq. 12s. 

military and naval. 

Observations on Lieut. -Col. Mal- 
colm’s Pamphlet, relative to the Dis- 
turbances in th^ Madras Army. 3s. 6d. 

Maj/)i-Gen. Mackinnon’s (the late) 
Journal of the Campaign in Portugal 
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and Spain, from tljc Year I8f>9 to 
KS12. 8v'o. (»'^6d. I 

Uodi'vkin’s Kbs>ay on NavaT Disci- 
pline* 8\(). ()s. ^ 

MISCLt.1. AKLOUS. 

A ]*ortiaiturc of 1 lypocri.^y, or a 
Narrative of Facts j supported by let- 
ters and other DociHueiitr. iclative to 
the extiaordinai Y Conduct and mi- 
inerous Artifices of the Itev. J. 
N-t*n-g-Ie. 2^. 

J-d c-I Anticipation, or Candidates 
for the new J — i;esliips. 2s. 

A Fathei’s Advice to lu‘s Daujihfcr, 
or Instinctive Nanatives from real 
Life. 12 mo. Cs. 6d. 

M. Gener; or, a Selection of^J.et- 
tcu on Life and Manneis. 1?^' the 
Ilev. J. Muckeisey. Vol. llL Svo. 
8s. 

Beloc’b A nec dotes ^)f Li le rain re .and 
scarce Books. VoLVI. 8vo. 14s.* 

Foulis's Essay on the Merits of Ca- 
tlioljc Emancipation. 8s. 

Dallas’s Miscellaneous Works and 
Novels, 7 vols. fc. 2l. 2s. 

Grei^or’s Reitiarks on the Proceed- 
ings of tlic Lords and Comnion.s in 
the late Parliament respecting the 
Catholics, 

Objections to the Piojcct of crea- 
ting a Vice-chancellor of England, 
is. , • 

Disney’s Remarks on the Bishop of 
T^incoln’s Charge delivered Mo the 
Clergy of his Uioccse, 1812. ls.6d. 

Toulinin’s Letters to the Rev. J. 
iTccstoii* 2s. 

A 13isscitation on the Defence of 
the British Tenitonal Possessions in 
IJindostan. 5s. 

Major’s Theory of Money and Ex- 
<;hangcs, and the Causes of its present 
Depreciation indisputably pointed 
out. Part 1. 5s, 

Character of the Iiish Homan Ca- 
thohes* illustiatcd by histoiical Facts. 
2s. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Father Afisr^o: coo- 
iaiaing Complaints against iicretics. 
is. , 

The Works of the Right Hon. E. 
Burke. Vol. IX and X, 8vo, 24s. 

The Good Aunt. l2mo. 3s. ^d. 

NOVELf. 

• Popular Romances; consisting of 
imaginary Voyages and Travels. To 
which is prefixed an introductory 
^Dissertation. By IT. VVcbeo^Esci. 3 
vols. Svo. 2 Gs. 


Alinda. or the Child of Mystery, 
4 vols. SOs. 

POETRY. 

JUiifnid’s (MissV Narrative Poems 
on the Female Character in the vati- 
ous Relations of Life. Vol. I. 8vo. 
^lOs.Gd. 

Dovastnn’s Fifz-(Jwai ine : a Ballad 
of •the Welsh Border, with other 
Rhymes, fc. Vs. 

.lefier^oii's Battle of Salamanca: a 
Poem. 4to. 6d. 

Naish’s Minor Pqems, .preceded by 
a Translation of ihe'First Epistle of 
Ovid. 8vo. 3s. t)d. 

-A Sequel fo the “Rejected Ad* 
ciressrs;” or 'Tlie Thcatrum Poetwuin 
Minoruni. By another Author, fc. 
4s. 

Stewart’s Last Tiiflcs, in Verse. 
•Ito. 7s. Gd. 

Commemorative Ccclli>gs, or mis- 
crllancous Poems ; interspersed with 
Sketclies, in Prose, on the Sources of 
Pwisive Pleasure, fc. *10^. Gd. 

Strong’s Ciuise, and other Poems. 
Svo, 5s. 

Tiickcr’s lloniton Hill: a Poena. 
2s. Gd. • 

POT^lTICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Bunion’s Cobbett and tlufftcform- 
ers impni tially examined. Svo. ls.Gd. 

Bioughain’s Spcecli to his Friends 
assnnblwl in Clay ton-square, Liver- 
])ool, ( )ct. K). js. 

Monastery of St. CoUimb, or the 
Atonement. *5 vols. 27s. Gd. 

KELIOION. 

The Character of Moses established 
for Veracity as an llifitorian, record- 
ing Events from the Creation to the 
Deluge. Bv tlie Rev. J. Townsend, 
M.A. 4to. ‘.3l. 3s. 

Cogan’s Theological Disquisitions; 
ov an i']nquiir into tln^se Principles of 
ItcNgion which are most iiiHuential 
iu diiccting and legulafingTftt* Pas- 
sions and Affections of the Mind. 

8 VO. 12s. Gd. 

Hannah More’s Chiistlan Morals. 

2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12s. 

Particulais of the Lije pf a Dissent- • 
ing Minister. Written by Himself. 
l2mo. 5s. Gd. 

Turner’s Sermons, preached at New- 
castle, Alanchcstcr, and Stand, is. 

L’Ostc’s present State of the Estah 
hlished Chiych. 2s. 
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Bush’s Sermon, i^rcached at the Vi- 
sitation in Canterbury, 1812. Is. 

Bradncv’s Contcinp'ations of an 
ancient Laym.'iii on the Christian 
System. 2s 

Gandolphy’s t^onirratulatory Letter 
to the Rev. II. Marsh, D.D., together 
with a Sermon on the Inadequacy of 
the Bible to be an exclusive Rule ftf 
Faith, ,3s. 6d. , 

Strictures on the Christian Instruc- 
tor: in a Letter to that Work. Is.Od. 

Sharp’s Remarks on the G8th Psalm. 
Addressed more particularly to the 
Consideratfon of the House of Israel. 
Is. 

A Defence of Modciation in reli- 
gious Doctrine, Piactice, and Ot)i- 
nion; applied to the present Times. 
2s. 6d.^ 

A Second Letter from tlie Bishop 
of St. David’s to the Clergy of hj^s 
Diocese, on the Independence of the 
ancient British Church on any foreign 
Jurisdiction. 2s. 

An Appenl to the common S^use 
and professed Principles of all Pio- 
testants on the Consequences of what 
is falsely called Catholic Lmantipa- 
tion. Is. I 

Daiibeny’s Reason*, for supporting 
the Society for promoting Chiistian 
Knowledge, in Pref^i^^nce to the New 
Bible ??Ticietv. Gd. 

Piotesfant Rights contrasted witli 
Catholic Claims ; including the Sen- 
timents ot Dr. Portcus, the iate Bi>h()p 
of London, on the Catholic Question. 


Strong Reasons for rejecting the 
Roman Catholic Claims. 8vo. I0s.6d. 

Anl Appeal against the Catholic 
Claims. Is. 

Necessity of Protestant Petitions 
against Popish Claims. Od. 

Middleton’s Letter from Rome, 
shewing an exact Conformitv between 
Popery and Pi>g.inism. 3s. 6d. 

Evidence and Arguments for and 
against Catholic Emancipation. 2s.6d. 

Protestants* and Papists’ Manuel. Is. 

Jervis’s Brief Statenr\[;‘nt of the Rise, 
Progiess, and Decline of the antient 
Chi^tian Church, and its Change to 
Papal AposiQC)^ is. 

Hollingsworth’s Sermons, preached 
at Lincoln’s Inn, in 1 806 and 7. 8vo, 
IOs.XkL 

A Scries of Letters, shewing the In- 
security and Danger of granting what 
is leimcd Catholic Emancipation.— *• 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Langdale's Topographical Diction- 
ary of Yoikshire. Svo. 10s. Od. 

Thomson’s Geographical and His- 
torical Dictionary of America and the 
W'est Indies. Vol. Ilf. 4to. 1 1. 1 is. 6(J. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Considerations on the Danger and 
Impolicy of Laying Open the Trade 
with India aftuV China- 4s. 6d. 

l^OYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages 
and Travels. Vol. XIV. (containing 
South America). 4to. 2l. 2s. 


HISTORICAL 

gazette intelligence, 
dispatches from the BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 

T he Gazette Extraordinary of 
Thllr^da}j|, Dv/ 3/ contains Dis- 
patches from the Marquis of Wel- 
Jiiignm} of which the following is an 
extract 

Nov, 7, 1812. 
The enemy repaired the bridge at 
Tayo at a much earlier period than I 
expected. Jtjieiefoic desired Sir R. 
Hill to continue his march bvFroti- 
veres upon Alba de Tormes, and as 
1 found that he was sufficiently for- 
ward, 1 broke up yesterday morning 
from the position vhich I had heW in 
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front of Tordesillas since the SOth of 
last month, and 1 am in march to- 
wards the heights of St. Christoval, 
in front of Salamanca. 

The enemy has not pressed at all 
upon the rear of the troops under 
Lieutenant Gen. Sir R. Hill, nor 
have those on the Douro followed the 
inarch of, the troops under my com- 
mand; I conclude that the two corps 
will unite, which, in consequence of 
the situation* of the Douro, I could 
not prevent. * 

Cuided ld.odrigo, Nov.tQ. 

The troops under the command of 
Lieutenant General Sir Rovrland Hill 
crossedrtbe Tonnes, svt Atba, on the 
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8th instant, and those under my com- Alba, to protect this movement, and 
inand took their position on ^the the 5d division in reserve on th^ Ara- 
heights of St. Cluistoval de la Cu\sta piles, to secure the possession of that 
on the same day j Brigadier-(jen. position. 

Pack’s brigade occup>ing Alcka i.en- The wjemy, however? were already 
gua, and Brigadiei-Gtneral Biad- too numeious, and too strongly posted 
ford's Cabeiizos on the right; and at M<»zaihes, to be attacke»l; and I 
the British cavalry coveting our fiont. conjned m\sclf to a caniM^nadc of 
1 had desired Lieutenaiil-ficucial Sir their cavaln, under cover of which 
U. Hill to occupy the town and cas- 1 recontioilied their position, 
tie of Alba, with Major-(uMi, How- In the evening 1 withdiew all the 
ard’s brigade of the second division, troops finm the neighbourhood of 
leaving Lieut Oiii. Hamilton’s Por- Alba to the Arapilcs, leaving* a small 
tiigiiese division on the left of the Spanish garrison in. tin? castle, 
Torilies, to support those troops^, bating destioyed the bridge. In the 
while the 2d (livi«:ion was ^losted in conise of the following morning, I 
the neighbourhood of the fords* of inovr^ the grcatgjt part Of the trt)ops 
Encinas and Huerta ; and the 3d ar\l thiough Salamanca, and placed Lieut, 
4th divisions rcmaiiieil at Calvarixssa (^cn. Sir K. Paget' with the 1st divi- 
de Aribc, in reset ve. sion of infanti^- on the right, at Aldea 

On the fith the enemy drove in the •I’ojado, in order tnsecuic that passage 
picquetsof Major-(jeneral J^oiig’s bri- for Hie Uoops over the Zunguon, jft 
gade of cavalry, in fiont of Alba; ca^^e the movements of Hu* eifcmy ou 
and Major-Cicncial Long was obliged our right flanlc should lender it nes 
to w'ithclraw his troops through Alba cessaiy for inc to make choice either 
on the luoining of the lOth, In the of giving up mv commuuicatioiu 
coui’se of the day, ^thc enemy’s whole with Ciudad Kodi igo or Salamanca, 
army approached our positions on the On the l.Otli in the moiiiiiig f 
Tonnes, and they attacked the troops found (he enemy fortifying their 
in Alba with 20 pieces of cannon and position at Mozaiby*, which they had 
a considerable body of infantry. They taken up the night before, at the 
made no impression on ihcun, howevci, same time that they were moving bo- 
and withdrew the cannon and the dies of cavalry and infantry towards 
greater part of the troi^is* on that ilieirown left, and to onr communi- 
night, and this attack was iievcr^jc- ration with Ciuda<l Uodrigo. It wat 
liewcd. , obvious that it vi-as the enemy’s inten- 

1 inclose J^ieut. Gen. Hamilton’s lion to act upon our communications^ 
report to bir Rowland Hill of the tian- and as they wcie too slron^j^ and too 
sactions at Alba, which were highly stiongly posted fevr me to ihink of at- 
creditablc to the tioops cin|)loycd. tacking them, 1 determined to move 
From the 12tli till the I4th, the time upon (’indad Rodrigo, I therefore 
W'as plhscd in vai ious rcconnoisbanccs, [>utthcaimy in maich in three co- 
as w'ell of the fouls of the Tonnes as lumns, and crossed the Ziinguon, and 
of the position which the troops un- then passed the enemy’s left Hank, and 
dcr iny command occupied on the encamped that night on the Vamusa. 
right of that liver, in front of Sala- We continued oin march successively 
inanca; and on the 14th the enemy on the Kith, 17th, and thfs dav, when 
crossed that liver in force, at three pait of the aimy crossed the Agiicda, 
fords near Lucinas, about two leq"ucs and the whole will cross tliJ* I'iflPtO- 
above Alba. morrow. 

I immediately broke up from St. The enemy followed our movement 
Christoval, and ordered the traops to on the l6th with a large body, proba- 
move towards Arapiles; and as soon b!y the whole of the cavalry, and a 
as I bad asccrtainca the dyection of considerable body of infantry, but 
the enemy's inarch from 4he fords, I they did not attempt to "press upon 
moved with the ‘2d division of infantry our rear.—Thcy tot^k advantage of 
and all the cavalry I could collect, to the ground to cannonade our rear 
attack them, leaving Lieut. Gen. Sir guard, consisting of the light divi- 
Rowland Hill with the -**h, and Lieut, sion, ynder Major General C liar ics 
(Gen. Hamilton’s divisions, Jn frofit of Aitcn, on the l^tb, on its passage of 
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the Hucbra at San IMuuo/, niid occa^ bahh 1)0,000, of fhotc 10,000 were 
biontd some loss. i:avalr> j and as the aiiny of Poitugal 

The troops have suncird consi- lid ido piece'', of cannon, it is pro- 
dcrably from the seventy ot the hahle that they had not less in all 
thcjv which, ‘since the Intln has hern the ailnits than 200 pieces, 
worse than I have ever known it at Ai&a de Tiirmcs^ Nov, It. 

this season of the }ear. Sir, — I have the honour to repoit 

1 am sorry to add, tliat we liav‘ had the steps ^ have taken to carry into 
the misfortune to lose Lieut. -Gen. clifcct your instructions for the defence 
Sir Edward Paget, who was faken pri- of this place, which I am happy to 
soncr on the 17th. lie coinniar'dcfl say, Jiave obliged the enemy to w'itb- 
' the centre column; and the fall of draw tlie greatest part of the force 
jain having greatly injuied the roads, opposed to us; ancf I fetl almost con- 
and ^^^\■lIe(hthc I ivnlet^, theie vvas an fident we shall he able to retain our 
interval between therjth and 7th divi-*position as long as you may deem e\- 
sions of infantry. Sir Edward rode pedient. I yesterday gaiiisoncd and 
to the rear alone*, to discoi^er the provisioned the castle, and by the ex- 
cayse of tin's intcM val ; and, as the ^ertions of Captain (loldfinch, of the 


road passed through a wood, either a 
detaclnuciU of the enemy’s cavalry 
had got upon the load, or he misst'd 
the load, and fell into their haftds* in 
the Wood.* I iindei stand that Sir 
Ejdwatd was not wounded ; hut I can- 
not snllicicntly regret the loss of his 
assistance at this moment. * 

In my dispatch of the 7th instant, 
J cominunicnted to your Lordship my 
opinion of th^ strength of the enemy, 
as fai as I could judge nf it from the 
repot ts I had received, and from what 
J had seen. I have since learnt that 
Cooeinl Caffaielli, with the army of 
the North, ccitaiuly leinained joined 
with the Army of Porgugal. Joseph 
Bonaparte left Madiid on the 4th in- 
stant, and an ived at Penarauda on the 
!>tb, leaving at Madrid the Civil Au- 
thorities of his ((overnment, and a 
small gairisou. 'J'hcsc Authorities 
and tioops evacuated Madrid on the 
7tli, and marched for Castile; and 
Colonel Don Juan Palarea, took pos- 
session of that city. 

Your Lordship will ha\r seen Gen. 
Ballasteros’ letter of the 24th of Oct. 
to the Regency ; fiom which >ou will 
observe, tliat he bad disobeyed the 
or4!::s rf the Govcinment, given to 
bun at my suggc>tioi), to march his 
troops inJo La Mancha, and bang 
upon the enemy’s left flank, because 
the Regency and Cories had ofl'ered 
me the chief command of the Spa- 
nish archies. 

The whole of the enemy’s dispose- 
able force in Spain w’as therefore upon 
the Torraes in the middle of this 
month; and they were certainly not 
less than 80|000 men, but more p;o- 


eiiginccis, it is put into as good stale 
as ciicLimstanci s will admit, he is 
continuing strengthening it. Cap- 
tain Goldfinch lias been of great as- 
sistance to me. I have appiopriatcd 
to each regiment a district of this 
town, and the Commanding Oib-cer 
has bill ricaded the sticets ami build- 
ings in a very judicious manner. 
Biigadicrs Da Costa and Campbell’s 
brigades are in our position on the 
left bank of the Tormes. Biigadicr 
Campbell icports his having caused 
the enemy some loss, in their attempt 
to cross a ford near his position. 
Lieut-CofoncI Tulloch has made so 
gyod an arrangement of his two bii- 
gadcsiof guns, that, united with the 
position of the two brigades of in- 
fantry on the left bank of the Tormes, 
I consider my flanks secure. Early 
ycbtcrday morning Major- Gcner«al 
Long, commanding the ci^lry in 
fiont, reported that the enemy Averc 
advancing in great force; I was there- 
fore induc ed to letire with the cavalry. 
About ten o’clock the enemy appeared 
on the heights in considerable force 
of cavalry, and a few infantry, co- 
veiing, as I conceived, a rcconois- 
sai^e of seveial Oflicers of lank. 
About two o’clock the enemy’s force 
was increased to fifteen squadrons, 
and 6,000 infantry, and 20 guns, in- 
cluding six C-inch howitzers, which 
iramedia/,ely commenced firing, and 
continued until it was dark. The 
enemy’s light troops advanced close 
to the walls we had hastily thrown up; 
but from the cool and steady conduct 
of the 61st regiment, Colonel Stewart; 
71511 regiment, the Hod. Colonel Ca- 
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clojan; tlie f)?H, Colonel Cameron ; treat of the rear ^liv.^ions oflhe Frencli 
f^eneriil Howard’s brigade, tbeenemv is stated to have every character of con- 
cKired not attempt the town. Aboitt linued rtii;ht. On the dd November 
ri»;ht o’clock in the evening J was General Miilaiadovitch, )v'ith the co- 
rcpcatcdly informed that the enemy’s liiimi under his command, reached 
infantry was considciably increabin-;, the main road near Viasma, where he 
which induced me to order three hat- had a.sharp cnt^ai^eiiicnt with the rear 
talrons of Brigadier Da Costal bri- guarctf which is leported by the pri- 
gadc into the town, leaving his ot])er soners fo^)avc been composed of the 
battalion for the protection of the divisions of neauharnoi>, of Davoust, 
fords. The enemy during the night and Key j their divisions in vain at- 
withdrew their artjllcry, and I liiivc tempted' to ancst his pi ogress-, and, 
to regret the lo«s of a considerable after scveial biilliant cljargcs by the 
number of men; but 1 tiust you will^Russian cavalry, wcie driven lliiougli 
not deem it great, wlien yon oonsider the town of Viasma at the pointol the 
the heavy and incessant fiie of artil- bayonet, awd purbued to I'Irciiina by 
Ici'v for so manv houis. 'riie loss oL the Inflit cavalry <*^tder (icn. Platon : 


the Portuguese was while on duty this 
morning, and I have real plcasmcin 
leporring their btcady and animated 
conduct. 

I have the honour, 
fSIgned) John Hamilton, 
Lieut. Gen. 

Ga;?ctte LxTaAORDiN \aY, 
Tuesday^ Dec, 8 . 

Foreign OiheC* Dee. 

Dispatches, of which tlie following arc 
copies, were yesterday received fiom 
General Viscount Oathcart, K.T. 
his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Russia, addressed to Vw- 
couiit Castlercagli : — • 

St. Petersburgh, Nov. ll. 
My T.ord,^! have the honour to ac- 
quaint yonr Lordship, that Bonaparte 
l.tts escaped from the government of 
Moscom% and has followed the road to 
Smolensko by which he came. Gcnc- 
lah Count Piatoff and Count OrlofF 
DenizolV have been incessantly in his 
rear, and on both flanks of his line of 
inarch; the former attacked a position 
defcndcil by infantry and cannon, 
which he carried, taking two colours, 
^2 pieces of artillery, and such 
soners as could be saved. Count Or- 
Idfif Denizotr has likevyisc met w^h re- 
sistanefc, which he lias every where 
overpowered, and has taken many 
trophies and quantities of^baggage, 
ammunition- waggons, with* prisoners, 
and some ordnam e. From the quan- 
tities of ammunition blown up by the 
enemy, and from the state of the road, 
described to be coveIe^ with ihe^bo- 
dies of dead men aud horses, the rc- 


ihe I( ''S of the enemy, in killed and 
wounded, in tli^ affair is stated to be 
at lea^t 1)000, with i2j()o prisoners* 
aniong wliich are Gen. Peltier, of the 
airillcrv, ami Colonel Mocat, Aid-dc- 
Lamp to Marshal Davoust. in the 
coiiisc of the purbiiit from Viasma, 
great nqinbers of the enemy whre kill- 
ed, one standard and thice pieces of 
cannon wcic taken, and upwards of 
1000 made piisoners. In the former 
part of the rctieat, Raiwasier, Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Bnssapo, was taken 
w/ih all the Chancery. 

Referring to the relations which have 
been regularly transmitted for nfore 
minute details of the several actions, 

I will biiefly recapitulate the few great 
movements which have taken place 
since the arrival of the French at 
Moscow. Marshal Kulusolf continued 
in his position behnid the river Pokhra 
till the ‘ioth of Sept, covering the old 
road to Kalouga, the Toula and Rezan 
roads; but having made occasional 
movements on the same line, accord- 
ing as the enemy's operations appealed 
to point to either flank. A consider* 
able portion of the army under Murat 
occupied the intei mediate <iountry be- 
tween Moscow and the Pokh ra. It wa s 
presumed that the French, -navIhS it 
in thcjr power to bring forward their 
whole force to cither flank of Murat's 
position, would endeavour to manmu- 
vre so as to induce Marshal KutusofF 
to retire behind the Oka, jn older to 
procure a more extensive theatre of 
ground, with the convenience of mov- 
ing cither on Kalouga or Smolensko j 
to avoid which, and with a view to 
preserve a more certain conveyance 
for provisions an4 reinforcements from 
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the south, and at the same time to hold 
the command of the Smolensko road, 
the Russian army bei;an its march to 
occupy the position behind the river 
Nura, changing its front to the right, 
uj)on or parallel to the old Kalougn 
road. The movement was completed 
on the 3d of October; on the 4tn a 
»mart affair of advanced guards took 
place with the most decisive success 
on the side of the Russians, which was 
followed on the .5th by the Hag of truce 
sent by IJonapaitc, with an overture 
to obtain an armistice, and to open a 
negociation, which was rejected. At 
this period several considerable,, de- 
tachments were maae to harass the 
enemy, which appear to have been 
conducted with equal skKl and success. 
The most important of thCsc was the 
one against V'errea, which place was. 
taken by. assault on the I4th October. 
On the l6th, several regiments ofC'os- 
sacks having arrived, it was proposed 
to attack Murat; the attack did not 
take place till the 18th. The enemy 
after this affair, of wliich I had the 
honour to transmit to your Lordship 
a report, (sec ouf last Ma^azinct pa^re 
499 ) retreated behiVid the little river 
Moza. Bonaparte was not heard of 
out o^jMoscow or its vicinity till after 
this period. The'Russiaus occupied 
Moscow on the 2£d October, with the 
loss of Lieut. General Winzengcrode, 
most treacherously carried on, with 
his aid-de*camp, while advancing with 
his flag of h'uce 16 renjonstrate against 
a protracted and unnecessary resist- 
ance on the part of the lear guard.-^ 
On the 24th <>ctober the French army 
was roconnoitelcd by an officer of Cos- 
sacka * belonging to the corps of Mos- 
cow, who saw four camps, one on the 
new Kalouga road near Boroisk, ami 
three on the left bank of the Protva; 

In the niglit of the 24th of October 
General JDorocotf was ordered to oc- 
cupy TSTala'j.aroslafl', a |)ost town on 
the new Kalouga road, between Borosk 
and that place; that General already 
found it occupied in force bv a French 
detachment; a very oLstinate contest 
immediately took place, in the course 
of which the troo|>a on both sides were 
reinforced, and the town was t^en 
and retaken eleven d'flfercnt times.— ^ 
The Marshal, in the mean while, put 
his army in motion by tb« lcft,*and 
ariiiredat Mala-JarosialF, establishing 
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his head quarters two wersts to the 
southward of that town, wdiich wag 
burned, and detaching a considerable 
corps^ under Gcneial Flatoff, to Me- 
dina, on his left, where he took eleven 
pieces of cannon, and left the ground 
covered with dead. The obstinacy of 
this contest' for Mala-Jaroslaff, with 
other circu instances, tended to confirm 
the F'icl^d Marshal’s opinion, tliat the 
nhj«‘ct of the enemy was to force a pas- 
sage to tlic Souther* Piovinces; and 
although thcie were strong grounds to 
bflieve that he was prepared to attempt 
a retreat ilpon Smolensko, and by Vil- 
na to the Niomen, yet the Marshal 
dijrjnicd it necessary to direct his prin- 
cipaVattention to the roads pointing to 
the soiithwarrl; and, with a view to 
aibt^in more complete command of 
them, retired to a position, within 40 
wersts of Kalouga, near Gorki. Find- 
ing that the enemy was moving, by 
Verrea, on Mojaisk, he again advanced 
upon Medina, and having received iri- 
telligcnre that the F'rench head quar- 
ters, were, on the 30th, at Coloki, a 
monastery not far from Borodino, he 
formed his disposition to attempt to 
intercept him near Smolensko, Platoff 
and the Cossacks having been detach- 
ed for the purpose of liaiassing and 
sniroundidg^he enemy, Marshal Ku- 
lusow leinforcedGen.Millaradovitch’s 
corps to, pp\var,ds of IS.uOO men, and 
directing him to march by his left to- 
wards Viasma, the Mttrshal himself 
pioceedcd by Spaskoi and Celinka, in 
a parallel direction to that allotted to 
Gen. Millaradovitch; the main joad 
forming an arch, these parellenincs 
of march were shorter, but exposed to 
greater difficulties, the roads being less 
practicable. The head of Gen. Mil- 
iaradovitch’s column reached the main 
road first, near Viasma; the bead- 
quarters of Marshal Kutusow were 
established at the village of Bikovoi, a 
little to the southward of Viastna. 

Thus the fruits of the incursions of 
the French to Moscow, at the ex pence 
of the lives of so jmany brave officers 
and nten, see/n to have been limited 
to the burning and destruction of tjiat 
city, and to the ruin and desolation of 
the inhabitants and proprietors near 
the great road, iks\d in the vicinity of 
Moscov ; while, 011 the other hand, it 
will, to the latest period of history. 
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reflect lii>fre on the and pa- 

triotism of the Iliissian llnipirc. 

The last accounts fioin ('ount IVitt- 
i^enstein are dated .Sd Nnvcin'Kr, at 
'fVliasliiiik', (wo . s taints east of I .cpcl. 
After the alTuir of Polotsk, that (iciic- 
ral detached a coips to observe Mac- 
donald, whilst'he sent (|Cii. Stciiihcit 
on tile road to Wilna, who, after hav- 
inf»' cut otT the Bavaiian coi from 
that of St. Cyr, and entii'clv ili'persed 
it with tlie loss of camion .and coloms^ 
joinctl Count \\*itr:;enstein, who pio- 
ceedeti to attack the icmamdci (d'dic* 
French under the conimivid of Le 
Cirand, Mardial St. (^\i Ikiviiu ic- 
tired on account of Ids wound. 'Vhis 
corps wMs rcinfoiccd hy Marshal \ ro- 
tor at the liead of in-n ? and 

havini; taken post ik\^i 'rdiashnik, 
was there (.iefeated on tlic .SlstOct.* 
by ('omilW ittj;cnsiem, wlio considci- 
juir (he eneinv’s position a tine 

for liims'clf, has ccnliniied to py 
It, dctachiii '4 a coi ps to lake pO'scssioii 
of W itepsk.' 

A<linii'arrehi(’ham)ff’s la l dl^|)'jirlK*s 
of the 22(1 of ( t(d)ei , fioni Bu'litow, 
leport tfie Mucess (d* a detac iiuient 
under (Jen. d'chaplitz, who, on ilie 
JOtli Or(f)bei , took the I’olidi (ieiiejid 
JvniiotktilV with the whole of the .id 
le^iment of Ilulans of h'leinh 
t;uard. Prince Scliwart/enbei ^ had 
c lossed the Boii; without i;ivin^*thc 
Admiral an oppoi tnuiiy oi 
him to action. Sii Jloheit W dsoii, 
will] his usual activity, li.is been in 
every action, and has c(mtiived to see 
f‘vc\'\ remarkable occurrence ^ bis last 
I IS patches aic d.ited at Via'^ina, tiie 
4th November; his at counts tall v Will 
tlieoffirial hullctiris which have been 
published here. 

J have the liunour to be, tVc. 

.;ned) Caihcaut. 

sSt. Poti rsburt;li, Nov. 15. 

M\ I .oi cl, .Several olhecis aii^xed 
heie in the eouise of last des- 

patched fiom the hcad-cpiai of 
Maishal KutusofV, at Fliiee, on the 
9lh ’Novcmbei. 'Idle Pield-Mai^hal 
reports, that the flight i)f the enemy 
CO n 1 1 n u cs w 1 1 1 1 i n c 1 eas c (1 p r f c i pi tat 1 o n ; 
and Uiat the puisnit, by the several 
corps of »he Uussian aiiny, has been 
constant, vigorouf, and succes.Nful. — 
wn the 'vih Nov. (ieti. ITfillaradovitch 
licd a village 40 weisti from vias- 
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ina, on the road to Smolcnsko, in pur- 
suit of the enemy, ijcncral PiatotT 
marched to the right of the road, to 
endeavour to reacli jhe head of the 
colimi’n, winic tiie main army moved 
on the left of it, under the Piold- Mar- 
shal, towaids Klnee. bir P. Wilson 
dtlcribes the maiclron the main road 
:i!» on;' which exlnluted scenes of de- 
stiuctinn wiiln)Ul example in modern 
war, fiom the ruimher of livdd and 
dviiig men, and carc.ivfs of horses, 
m.iny oi them cut up toi l;)od : pea- 
sants* Ikvi'-cs cvcr\ Nvhei;t‘ cai lire, am- 
munition caniagcs bh'wing iij>, and 
ciuaniitics of uicck cd" <-vt i y descrip- 
(ituf. d'hi^lVt^ of film me*, fatigue, 
and cold upon a Hying aimv, thiough 
a cuuntiy fulkof tv\as|>eiated peasants, 
may he casd\ uiideiitcnui. In the? 
ct)ip se of ilus inai < h ihe ( 'o'.sacks fool^ 
Iwo stand. »i lis (iom the ^IJichyis of the 
IiiijK-! i:d fi uard, \vh‘>ait left heliind 
wall the iumv now i etic.ilmg, and the 
ciieny alMi .ibaiidontMl a ho*\jt/.er. 

On llio mol mug of tin* 7ih (>f Nov. 
(ii'U. M ilhuadovitc ii (UiteieJ i>oiogo- 
bu';sh. Tiie cmcMny attempted some 
icsi'tancc, but was tlifvcn liom hisad- 
V mtageous positiitn bv ibc Pussian 
cii.^seuis, with tin; h>s«, ol .ioo imul 
lakeii piisoneis, exclusive <)f tl|^' sick 
and wounded. In tins ati.ick, and ou 
the* piecedmg d.iv, one liowit/er and 
ihiec gums wt*ie taken, and 1 animu- 
iiitiun waggons. — The numhei killed 
must have been very gieat. 4\vo j{u<- 
si.ni otliccis of note wen* m;iaivf’n ou 
lhi.s occasion. (Vithe-jlh Nos. Mai- 
shal Kulusotf had aiiived «it Elnec, 
wliere he leccived a lejiorl from/icn, 
*’latoir, of hi', hasing ovciiaken four 
divisions of the hhentb aiiny, under 
the command or !>(' luhai nois. 'fhe 
Cossacks ihajged thiough this hody^ 
dividing It into two pa.ts-, with great 
slaughtei, and the captui (.•ofC^ pieces 
<>{ ordnance, some stand ards^nja ny 
plans and papers of consecftfctTceFand 
upwards of dOOO prisoners, including 
many olliccrs of distinction. General 
Sanson, Quaiter iVIastei-Geneial of 
the wliole Preneh army, was taken, 
with 500 men of ditVerent ;anks,,upoa 
(he light Hank of Gen. PiatotT, near 
Doughovtchslchina. It does not ap- 
pear that the march of the French 
guaids, and of the Ut division, ha? 
been otfected without gi eat loss, many 
of then bodies Iv'tviHb been found oo 
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tl|c road. Ficld-Marilwil KulusofFin* 
tended to continue his march upon 
Krasnoy, two stages beyond Smolcn- 
sko, leaving that^town upon liis.right 
hand, and "intci'secting the cemmuni- 
cations towards Mohilow. 

I have the honour to be, &c, ^ 
(Signed) Cathcart. 

Lord Catbcait also encloses two in- 
tercepted letters from the Viccioy of 
Italy to the Prince of Neufchatel, one 
dated Lascli, Nov. yj the other. Be- 
fore passing the Vop, Nov.Sj both 
expressing, in strong terms, the criti- 
cal situation of his army. In thejat- 
ter, the V'iccroy says.^“ 'I iam sorry 
to find myself reduced to the disagree- 
aWe necessity of ownirfg to yon the 
iacrifices which we have made in ol- 
der (o hasten onr march. 'J'he last 
thieo days journey have cost the army 
two-thirds of its artillery. Yesterday 
400 horse; perished, and to-day per- 
haps twice as many, not including the 
great number which f had caused to 
be added both for miliiarv and private 
carriages. Sometimes all the hmses 
that were drawihg a cairiage perished 
at once 5 several carriages were even 
furnished three times with ficsh sets. 
To-night I intend sending a strong 
reconnoissance to Uouboutchina, 
and hope to arrive there to-inorrow, 
if the enemy does not prevent it by 
serious opposition j for I must frankly 
own to your Highness, the suflferings 
during ftic last th<rce days have so 
dispirited the soldiers, that I think 
them little able at present to piake an 
effort. Many men have died with 
hunger or cold ; others being driven 
to desperation, suffer themselves lobe 
taken by the enemy.” 

CAZE^Tn Extraordinary, 
Wt'dnesday, Dec. l6. 

Tius^Gazettc contain further dis- 
patches from Viscount Catficart^ 
dated at St, Petersburgh, 23d and 
25th Nov. 1812, of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts ; — 

My Lord,*— In my dispatch of the 
^15th instant, 1 had ^hc honour to de- 
tail such operatiom of Mar^al Ku- 
tusoif $ army as had come to my know- 
ledge up to the gth Novcihber j since 
that date no report has been Veceivccl 
ef the further proceedings of the corps 


entrusted to. General Plaloff. The 
Field -Marshal had calculated toyeach 
Krasnoi on the 14th instant, hut al- 
though h^ had approached within a 
few wersts of that place, [ have not 
heard that his head-quarters were 
established there on the l6lh. — On 
thepih of Nov. Count Ofenizoff, being 
advanced on the roads towards Smo- 
len^iko and Krasnoi, received intelli- 
gence nf'the inarch of a French corps 
from Smolensko, in the direction of 
Kalouga, composed or fresh troops in- 
tcvdeci fertile different regiments of 
guards ; this force was under the com- 
nianxl of Gen. Barrack DTlillier, hav- 
inf with him Gen. CharpenticT and 
Bi igadicr-Gen. Augereau, brother to 
the Marshal of that name. They were 
.diNtiihuted in the three villages of 
Yasvin, Lakoff. and Dolgomnst. A 
dispohiiiun of attack was immediately 
made bv three partizan corp«;, com- 
manded by Ca[)t. Scslavin, Col. Davi- 
dojf, ami Capt. Phigner. The result 
was, tliat the corps under Charpcntier 
xvas nr>rrly cut to pieces, that Bariage 
D'liillici, having patiently heard a 
cannonade for several hours in the 
quaiteis of Aiigcreau-s division, made 
good his retreat to Smolcn^^ko, and 
that Augereau’s corps of SOOO men, 
after losing nearly one-third of their 
nninber, laid down their arms, and 
cajiilulatcd to Capt. Pliigner, who had 
not 1M)0 men, and who appears to 
have conducted this affairwith infinite 
addicss and gallantry. The prisoners 
amounted to 1 general, 60 staff and 
other officers, and 2000 rank ami file.* 

Since this affair, S general officeis, 
upwards of 20 pieces of cannon, and 
4000 pjisoners have been taken near 
Smolensko, but the particulars are not 
yet reported. 

On the 14th instant, General Count 
Wittgenstein was attacked by Mats ha I 
Victor, who had orders to drive liim to 
the other side of the Dwina. The ene- 
my was repulsed, with the loss of two 
or thffee thousand men, and was pur- 
fued the next morning in his retreat 
towards Senno, when 600 prisoners 
were talfq/it. J have the honour to in- 
close a copy of Major-General Baron 
Donberg's rcpoit of this affaii.* 

Maj. General Huron Winzengerodc 
and his aid-4lC’Camp, Capt.Narhhkin, 
wftre rescued belwecnVilnaandMinsk; 
they w Cl e proceed i ng towards the fron- 
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tier, under an escort of gens d’armes, 
and had been marched from Verrea, 
■wheie they were presented to j^ona- 
parte, with the Trench guards ujider 
the charge of Junot. CoT. (*hcrnichef 
also tr)ok three couriers, one coming 
fr<im and the otlier going to i^aris. — 
From these souiccs of intelligence it 
is ascertained, that Boha)jarie was at 
Sinolensko on the 13th instant. 

(Signed) Cathcart. 
Report of Maj.JSen, Baron Dontder^. 

Jamioli, Nov. 15. 

My Lord, — 1 am very happy tc^in- 
forni your Lordship, tlial*Victor has 
failed in fulfilling the orders he re- 
ceived from Bonaparte, to drive Ccfint 
Wittgenstein behind the Dwinaw lie 
attacked yesterday morning, (^unt 
Wittgenstein ordered the advanced 
guard to retire to the Position. This* 
was executed in a masterly manner • 
they retiied in echiquier, under a veiy 
heavy fire, as if it was a field day.— 
In the fiosition (be French were re- 
ceived by a well-directed file fiom the 
artillery, by which they must have lost 
a great number in killed and wounded, 

I suppose between 2 and 3000. The 
firing only ceased about seven in the 
evening. The French bad madestrong 
demonstrations on both wings, but the 
cen tre was. chiefly engaged *rh is morn- 
ing they began their retreat tojvards 
Senna. The troops who are in pursuit 
have as yet made about Ooo prisoners. 
— It is really a pleasure to see these 
troops fight. The new- raised militia 
vie with the oldest regiments. One 
battalion of this mrlitia being with 
the advanced guard, on receiving or- 
ders to fall back, first refused to do so, 
saying, the Kinperor had not sent them 
theie to retire, but to advance and 
beat the enemy, which they were wil- 
ling to do. 

(Signed) Dornberg. 

Journal of the Operations of ihe*diftr- 

ent Corps of the Army under the Com- 
mand of Field- Marshal KuiusoJf\ 
from the 1 \th to the J5th November, 

On the lUh Nov. Gen^ Millaraclo- 
vitch reports, that on the 9ih tfie ad- 
vanced guard under bis commaDd was 
to be at the village of Alexccoly ; the 
next day at that of Yakoff. Lieut. 
Gfneial Shepi^elef reports, that a de- 
tachment, sent by him on th^ gQtb, 


met a body of (he enemy, and drove 
it out of Efnee; part of the Don Cot- 
sacks pui*sued It on the Smolensko 
road. The head quarters of the army 
were ibis day at the rillagoof Lobcof. 

Nov. 12. — Lieut. Gen. Count Dent* 
/olf, learning that a considerable 
ft^raging party of ihc enemy's cavalry 
and artillery depot were dispei’sed in 
the \*illages, attacked them, killed up- 
wards of l.W), made 1300 prisoners, 
and took loot) horses, aud4CK) carriages, 
mostly loaded with stores. 

Nov. 13. — Capt. Naschokin, of the 
hussars of the guards, detached by 
Adj. Gen. Count Orgeroff, attacked a 
de4achment o^the enemy in the vil- 
lage of Hriiorai, with some chasScurs 
and light cavalry; the combat lasted 
four hoijis, tv hen the enemy retretfled 
to the village of MtcfiailofiT, where he 
parsuedand took them. Detachments 
under Col. Prince Kadholk; anil one 
sent out by Maj. Gen. Carpo, made 
upwards of one hundred prisoners. 

G^meial Mill^radovitch reports on 
the 12lh Nov, that Maj, Gen. Neotf 
had made 150 prisoners at CharvanofiT. 

Maj. (ien. Volosdini reports, that 
Col. kreiganobsl^i defeated a detach* 
ment of 700 men, under Maj. Aberjii, 
killing a part, and making ptisoners 
the remainder, 370 men, 18 ofiicen, 
and 1 siaff surgeon. 

M?n. Gen. Platoff reports, on the 
gth Nov. that having ‘pursued Beau- 
harnois' corps, he came up with it at 
the river Bone, near the estate called 
Yandsoff, and without regarding the 
advantages of his position, he attacked 
the enemy; on thi.s occasion, besides 
numbers of killed and wounded, he 
took S3 pieces of cannon and *200 pri* 
soners. He further reports, that, 
during the pursuit of Beauharnois' 
corps on the 8th Nov. 69 guns were 
taken, and not 62, as formerly stated. 

Adj. Gen. DenizoflT, *ai tacked the 
enemy on their march 
killed 500 and took 400 on the 12th 
lij'jtant. The next day he took some 
prisoners, some of which were officers. 

Nov. 14. — Admiral Tchichagott’ re- 
ports, on the 11th instant, having left 
in the principality of VVwrs^w, a coipi 
under the comiiiarHl of Gen. Sachin, 
he inarched with the remainder to 
Preyan, intending to pursue hb march 
through Slouiin &Neswich, toMi.'.:»k, 
whete he proposed to arrive about the 

5T ? 
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17th or 19(h Nov. ; that he sent orders 
to Maj. (ien. Lcidcis and Lieut. Gen. 
Eartel, to march upon the same point. 

'Intelligence having been leceivcd 
from some FienJh artillery prisoners, 
of the places where the enemy had 
concealed cannon and aims near Bol- 
dinsky monastery, cannon, 5 or 6tJOO 
stand of arms, .W) sahres, and 1.5.000 
shells, have been dug rnit. 'rhr*hcad- 
qiiaitcrs of the army were this da\ at 
the village of UroO'. 

Nov. 1.0 — Maj. Gen. BlatofTT reports 
of the 1 liH insiunt, that [jcauharnois* 
corps l!a\ ing^ turned from Duckot- 
china road towaids Snioleiisko, hr 
continues to .surioun(i. »t,^aiid ciiC off 
all provisions and foiagc, 

Adj. (icn. Count (irjcTofT reports, 
nndfci (late Mill Nov that he attacked 
l[he village of Krasn.oi. The ^ageis, 
disregarding the fire of grape, attack- 
ed life rnein\'k columns with their ba- 
yonets, and after a combat, in wliich 
our art)! let)’ and cavalry were engaged, 
took pos.spssion of the town ; but ob- 
serving stiong rolninns of the enemy 
moving from f^molenisko upon Kras- 
noi, they fell barjk three worsts, to tire 
farm of Kulkoft'. Ooc colonel and 250 
rank and file wcie taken. 

Lieut. Gen. Count Tolstoy reports, 
that Itbing with his division of infan- 
try on the 14tli, in the village of Kn- 
Yisoff, and Icainiiig that the enemy 
was within half a worst of that place, 
he detached a squadron of the KaU 
mopobskv. legimcnt, which kihed a 
part and took 10 prisbners. 

Gen. Millaiadovitch reports, on the 
12th, that being at the village of Kn.i- 
geneirn, he sent a patr(>lp upon the 
road from Smolcnsko to Kiasnoi, to 
reconnoitre the enemy, which return- 
ed, having 17 prisoners. 'J'hc same 
day, Count "I olstoy sent the Pskofki 
regiment o^drageons to examine the 
state of the village.s occupied by the 
eneTffyr^This regiment, perceiving 
three squadrons of cavalry, attacked, 
and took 5 officers and 290 men. — 
Adj. Gen. Count Denizoflfalso sent in 
twoGcnerals and a Brigadict-Gcneial, 
with anjiceount of his having taken 
$0 pieces of cannon, near the town of 
Krasnoi. 

St. Peteraburgh, Nov. 25. 

My Lord, — In addition tp my dis- 
patch of the 23 d instant, 1 h^ve now 
the happiness to inclose a translation 
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of reports which have been received 
from Field-Mai&hal Prince Kutiisoff, 
of the* 10th and 20th inst. coptaining 
the details of the total defeat of the 
divisions •of the French army, under 
the commands of Marshals Davoust 
and Ncy. 

I have the honour to be, &:c. 

(Signed) Cathcart. 

The (Commander in Chief General 
Field- Marshal Prince Kutiisoflf’, from 
lijs quarters at the vil|agc of Dubrovo, 
siihmits to his Irnpeiial Majesty the 
twgi following repoits:’ 

I'lrst Rtjyorf dattd I ^th Novetnher. 

After the battle, near Viasma, of 
thi’ 22d October, my army made eve- 
ry c/.brt to turn, if not all llie enemy’s 
coi [)s, at least its advanced guard, on 
‘the road fioin Tclna to Kiasnoi, in 
which it completely succeeded on the 
17lh and 18th November. 

The lOth November the army made 
a movement by advancing five wersts, 
as- far i\u tlie town of Krasnoi. The 
advanced guaid fell in \vith the enemy, 
who were completely defeated by 
Lieut.-Gen. Onverow. On this oc- 
casion wc became masters of one 
standard, some cannon, and a great 
number of prisoneis, one of whom 
was a General. 

General ilillaradovitch, command- 
ing, the advanced guard, with the 2(1 
light corps of infantry, and the 2d of 
cavalry, peicciving the emps com- 
manded by Marshal Davoust advance 
near Krasnoi, detached thither Lieu- 
tenant'Geneial Prince Galatzin. 'J'hQ 
enemy conceiving himself tinned on 
all sides, began to defend himself. 
Our artillery made a terrible carnage 
in the enemy’s ranks. Napoleon him- 
self was an eye- witness of the battle, 
and not waiting for the issue, be fled 
with his whole suite to the village of 
Liadam, and abandoned the corps of 
Davoust. 

The battle lasted the whole day; 
the enemy weie completely defeateil 
and (fispersed in the neighbouring 
wood, for a distance of five wersts 
along the, banks of the Dnieper — thus 
the corps 'of General Davoust has 
been completely destroyed. TKc loss 
in killed and wounded is immense. 
We have made pi isoiiers two generals, 
fifty- eight officers of different ranks, 
nin^tbousand one hundred and seven- 
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ty prisoners, seventy cannon, three 
standards, and taken the baton of 
Marshal Davoust. % 

On the I7lh November, in- 

formed that the corps of Marshal 
Ney, foi mini:; (he lear giiHid of the 
enemVi was nio\iri^ in the \oiu\ lead- 
inpf to Kiasnoi, 1 niadc^tlie follovvinj; 
dispositions : 

Second Ileporf. 

In order to obtain a certain victory 
over Maishal Nev, and cut oil’ en- 
tirely his coifnnunicatiofi vintli the 
rest of theariiiy, 1 leinfoiceil (kmcial 
Millaiadovitch with tlu* Htb c(f!*ps, 
givinj* him ordns to prevent the 
IMarshal’s advance, and to lake'a po- 
sit on near the villages, Syroherlnic 
and Teheiniska. Major (^icial 
Lourkonski perceived, about three in 
the afternoon, the enemy advancing. 
Tbethirkness of the fog prevented hinf 
fiom ascertaining his luimlitis, who 
kept marching forwaids (ill they were 
close to our b.itterics. The enemy 
attempting in vain to pierce through 
nur lines, rcceivdd, at the distance of 
two hundred and (iftv paces, a general 
dischaige of nuivketiv and of forty 
pieces of cannon . the rlVect of this 
fire upon the enemy was exticmciv 
fatal. Finding he liad no hope of 
escaping, he at length swit a Hag of 
truce to ( lencral Millanulov tleh. At 
midnight tlie whole corps d’ariocc of 
the eneinv, amounting to InxcIvc thou- 
sand men, weie obliged to lav down 
their arms. All their aitillery, in 
numljer twentv-seven pieces of can- 
non, ail the baggage and military cliesf, 
were tlie fiiiits of our victory. In 
the numbei of prisoncis aie above one 
hunched olhccis of dihercnt tanks. 
Marshal Nev was wounded, but saved 
hiinscir by diglit, and was pm sued by 
the Cossacks beyond the Dnieper. 
The loss of the cikmiiv is enormous: 
accoiding to tlie report of the prison- 
eis, four gcnciah of divisicfi wcie 
•woiimled. We liavc not lost above 
five hundred men in killed and 
wounded. 

4’he army is at present at Krasnoi, 
and theadvanced guard a^Dowbrowna, 
from whence we shrfll follow the 
mpveincnts of the ^cmy. 

Gencial Flatow inform^ me by a 
private letter annexed, that the ene- 
my left behind himr, Seventeen weists 
from Smolensko, a great quUntitj of 


artillery, amounting to one hundred 
and twelve pieces. 

Letter of General Comi Ptatoff to the 

Gen Field Marsha^ dated 1 7ih Nov. 

After the signature of my report to 
your flighness, Capt. Paikin arrived 
with tlie rations, and states that at the 
distance of seventeen wersts from 
Smoh'iT'ko, in ilie great nad, be had 
countcMl I cannon, besides a great 
number of tumbiils and cairjages. 
I am not able to send your Highness 
a repoit in foim, nokhavaig received 
it fioin the CJovernnr«of Smolensko, 
I join the unanimous voice of the 
troops in pionoiincing, Jfjurra/ your 
most ffTg/iness/ 
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[Continued from p. 4S5.1i 
The Ttcenh/- Sixth, dated Borowsk, 
Oct. 23. — “ Alter the batHe of Mosk- 
w'a,*Gcneral Kntusou took a position 
a league in advance? of Moscow; he 
established several redoubts to de- 
fend the town; b^ remained there 
till the last m^wnent. On the 14th 
ScpitMubei, seeing the French army 
maicli towards him, he took his mo- 
liition, and evacn ited the position, 
passing through Moscow. He crossed 
thiough the c ity with his head-quar- 
tcis at half nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Our advanced guard passed 
tlnongh ii an hour after, noon. The 
(’ommamlaiit* of the Russian van 
gn.iid requested to be allowed to de- 
file in the city, without iiiing; it was 
allowed him, but in the Kremlin, the 
Cbinaille, armed by the Governor, 
made a resistance, and were imipe- 
diately dispersed, 10,000 Russian sol- 
dieis were the next and following days 
collected in the city; ijUo which they 
were brought by then thirst for plun- 
der; they were old anciiij^MNfeldiers 
they augincMUed the number of prison- 
ers.' Oil (he 15th, )6th, and I7thof 
September, the Russian General, 
commanding the rear guard, said, 
that they should |ire jio lo npei, _ 
that they ought to figfit no more, and 
talked much about peace. He inarch- 
ed*upon the road of Kolomna, and 
oiir advanced guard placed itself five 
leagues from Moscow. During this 
time the Rus;>ian army left the Kolom- 
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na road, and took that of Kalouga by was there , and he was on horseback : 
cross roads. He thus made the half he marched and penetrated the Uus- 
tour of the city, at six leajiues sian^cavajiy in ten or 12 dilTeient 
distance. The wind earned thither charges. He perceived the division 
clouds of flamff) and smoke. , This of six en<wny’s battalions, commanded 
march, according to the statements of by Lieut.i.General Muller, charged 
the Russian Officers, was sombre and and penetrated it. This division 
religious: consternation filled thgir was massacred; Lieut. Gen. Muller 
souls; they assert, that officers and was killed; whilst this was passing, 
•oldiers were so penetrated, thi*t the Gen. Puwnlatowski successfully re- 
most profound silence reigned pulsed a Russian division. The Po- 
throughout all the army as during lish Geneial Fischer was killed by a 
prayers.— We quickly perceived tlie ball. The enemy no/ only sulVcred a 
enemy’s march. The Duke of Ltiia loss superior to ours, but have tlie 
marched to Bisna, with a corps of shiJme of having violated the truce 
observation. The King of Naples, concluded’* between the advanced 
Bt^rst followed the enemy upon Po- guaid, a thing hardly ever done, 
dol, and afterwards inaftiv.ed upon Gur loss amounts to 800 men iu killed. 


their rear, threatening to cut them oil' 
from the Kalouga load.' Although 
the King only had with him the ad- 
vanced g>iard, the enemy only al- 
lowed themselves time to evacuate 
the entrenchments they had construct- 
ed, and marched six leagues in the 
rear, after a glorious battle for tltv ad- 
vanced guard. Prince Poniatowski 
took a position behind the Nara, at 
the confluence of the fsha. General 
Lauriston having, op the .5th of Oct. 
gone to the Russian head-quarters, the 
com muni cat ions were re-established 
between our advanced posts and those 
of the enemy, who, between them- 
selves, agreed not to attack each other 
without giving three hours notice; 
but on the 18th, at seven o’clock in 
the morning, 4000 Cossacks came out 
from a wood, situated within half 
cannon shot of General Sebastiana, 
forming the extreme left of the ad- 
vanced guaid, who had neither been 
occupied nor inspected that day. 
They made an attack upon this light 
cavalry at a Uine when they wt*re on 
foot, at the distiibution of meal : this 
light cavalry could not form, but at a 
league at farthe.st. W hilst the enemy 
peneleffin^iL'Jiy this bole, a paik of 
twelve pieces of cannon and twenty 
caUsons, of General Sebastiana, wcie 
taken in aiavine, with baggage wag- 
gons in number thirty ; in all <15 wag- 
gons, instead of one hundied, as stated 
10 the las^ Bulletin. At the same time, 
the enemy’s icgular cavaliy, and two 
columns of infantry, penetrated^ into 
the hole. They hoped to gain the 
wood and the defile of Voronovo 
before us ; but the King of l^aplea 


wounded, and taken ; that of the ene- 
my -is double: several Russian Offi- 
cers were taken ; two ot their Generals 
were killed; on this day the King of 
Naples has proved what presence of 
mind, valour, and a knowledge of 
war can efiect. In gencial, through- 
out all this campaign, this Pi nice 
has shown himself woithy of the su- 
preme rank in which he is placed. 
However, the F]mperor wishing to 
oblige the t-neiny to evacuate his en- 
trenched camp, and drive them se- 
veral inarches hack, in order to be able 
tranquilly to proceed to the countries 
chosen for Winter quailers, and actu- 
ally necessary to be occupied for the 
exccutioji of his ulteiior piojects; on 
the 17th oidered Gen. Launsion, 
with his advanced guard, to place 
himself behind the dchle of VVinko- 
wo, in order that his movements 
might not be perceived. Atter Mos- 
cow had ceased to exist, the Emperor 
had determined either to abandon 
this heap of ruins, or only occupy the 
Kiemiin wiih 3000 men; "but the 
Kremlin, after fifften days labour, was 
not judged sufficiently strong to be 
abandoned for twenty or tliiity days 
to itspwn forces. It would have weak- 
ened and incoinim ded the army in 
its movements, without giving a gieat 
advantage. If we wished to protect 
Moscow from the beggary and plnn- 
dereis, 20,900 men would have been 
necessary. .Moscow is* at present a 
truly unhealthy and impure sink. \ 
population of 200,0(X), wandeiing iii 
the neighbouring woods, dying with 
hunger, com^to these ruins to seek 
what<»i*9mains» and vegetables in the 
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gardens, to support life. It appeared vated the misfortunes of this popufa* 
useless to compromise any thing what- tion. Of 9000 proprietors, whose 
ever for an object which was no castles would have been burned, 100 
military importance, and which has perhaps would have been sectaries of 
now become of no political import- of the. Marat of Russia; but 8900 are 
ance. All the magaaincs which were brave men, already too much the vie- 
in the city having been carefully cx- timsof some wretched men. To pu- 
amined, the others emptied, the Em- nish 100 guilty peisons. 8900 would 
pcrorcansed the Kremlin tobemined. have been ruined. We must add. 
The Duke of Istria caused it to he that «t would absolutely have lefu 


blown up, at two o’clock A.M. on 
tl}e 23d ; the arsenal, barracks, ma- 
gazines, all #eie destroyed. — This 
ancient citadel, whicii take.s its date 
from the foundation of the MonarAy, 
this first Palac e of the Czal-s, has been 
destroyed. The Duke of Treviso has 
marched for the Vereja. The Ifm- 
peror of Russia s Aid de-camp.^Jaron 
Wiiizingerode, having, on theVz^d, 
attem)>tcd to penetiatc at the head «f 
200 Cossacks', was repulsed and takei^ 
prisoner with a young Rus-ian OffictM*, 
named Narishkin. On the 19lb, the 
bead-quarters weit in the castle of 
Troitskoi; they lemaiiicd theic on 
the 90th. On Uio tliey were at 
Ignatieii *, the 99ci at Pomeiiskoi, all 
the army having made tw'o Hank 
marcho* ; and (he ‘23d at lloiowsk. 
The Emperor reckems upon march- 
ing on the 24th to gain the Dwina. 
and taken a position which will bring 
him within 80 leagues df Pcteisburgh 
and Wiina, a double advantage*; that 
is to say, 20 marches ne.n etihis means 
and his object. Of 4000 stone houses 
whicli were in Moscow', not mure 
than 200 remain. It has been said 
a fourth icmaiucd, because at that 
•calculation 800 chinches were com- 
prehended, a part of yvhich are un- 
damaged. or 80^)0 houses of wood, 
ncaily 500 lenuin. It was proposed 
to the limpcioi to I)urn wlial lemained 
of the city, to tieat the Russians in 
their own way, and to exteiul this 
measure round Moscow. — There are 
2000 villages, and as iiiany,couiitry 
house.s and chateaux. It was pio- 
posed to form four columns ot 2000 
men each, and charge ihem^^ith burn- 
ing every thing for 20 leagues round 
Moscow. That will leprn the Russi- 
ans, said they, to make war according 
tp rule, and not like Tartars. If they 
burn a village, a house, we must make 
'them answer for it by burning 100. 
The Emperor refaitfed to allow these 
^mea Hires which would ha^e aggra- 


yvithoiit resources, 200,000 poor hoorst 
innocent of all this. The Emperorp 
therefiue, contented himself with or- 
deling the dcstrnctiop uf^the cijiadel 
and military cstablislunents, accord- 
ing to the usages of war, without 
dc4ng any thing to ruin individuals^ 
alicady ^ITn happy by the conse- 

quences of this war. 'I’he inhabitants 
of llu.ssia dft not recollect such a sea- 
son as we h.ive had for the last twenty 
ckiys. It is the sun and fine days of a 
jouin^'y from Funtayible.wi. ‘The 
aimy is in an cxticmely ricbcoiintrj'; 
It may be compAied to ^ the best in 
Fiiwce or German v ” 

Twenty Seventh dated Vereja, Oct. 
27th.-^On the 2;'(h Prince Poniatow- 
ski marchrd upon Vereja. The 23i) 
the army was ahAut to follow ihi^ 
movement, hut in the afternoon we 
lenrnt that the cncin> hail qutuod Ins 
entrenched camp, and wa^ march 
to the little town of MalniardsUiy it/. 
It was found necessary to nuichaticr 
him, and obstruct his intentions. The 
Viceroy received orders to march. 
Dcl/oii’> division ai rived on the 23d, 
at •‘i.v in the oi'cniiig, ori^hc left bank, 
took po^scsslon of the budge, and 
caiued it to he repaireil. In the night 
between the 2Jil and 24lh the Russian 
divisUm anived in the town, and^ok 
pt).iScs.yioii of the heights on the right 
bank, whifh arc extremely advant.i- 
gcous. On the 2Uh, at day-break, 
the hallle cojumeuccd. During this 
time the eneiuv’s arin^ appeared quit ' 
eiiiiie, and took a pnsiu^Ji'Sijind llu' 
town. Tlie diviviotu TTeUon, Brou'*- 
sier. and Pino, and the Italian guard, 
were successively ( ngagfcd. This 
■engagement docs tlie greatest bomnu 
to the Viceroy, and the 4th coi p*- ol 
the army. Two-thirds m* thT^MifTlTy^ 
army \ver(r engaged to maintuiD hn 
position^ but this was in ^aMi,iorih« 
town wa.5 taken as well as tins Indghf^ 
T]ie enemy retreated so precli i-Mi^ b 
that he was obliged to throw 20 piece 




of cannon into the river. Towards 
night. Marshal Prince Eclvinuhl de- 
bouched Avith his corps, and all tlic 
army was in battle array with its artil- 
lery on the 251 h, }n the position ^Ahich 
the enemy occupied the night befoic. 
I’hc enemy moved his liead- quarters 
on the 24tli, to tlic village of (ihorod- 
iiia. At seven in the nioming Gorto 
Cossacks, who had glided iiUc the 
wood, made a general dash upon the 
rear of the po^iition, and took six 
]neees of cannon which weie parked, 
'J’lie Dukeaof Istria set off a gallop 
with all the ho^'se guards; tins horde 
was sabred, brought bat k, .and tluoun 
into the rixer, the aitrlleiy it Ipid 
taken was reco\eied, cr al of 

bis waggons were captured ; Goo of 
tliese Cossacks were killed, wounded, 
or taken; men of lire guards were 
wounded, and three killed. Tire i'hui- 
peior nuu*ched,to Maltuaidlavit/, ic 
connoitied the podlion o( the enemy, 
and fu’dcied an aiLuk (or the next 
morning, hut in the night the en^nnv 
lelieated, Pilnce Ih kmuhl followed 
biin lor sis honi.s, 'I'lse Empernr 
then let bun go, ami diiccted tiro 
nmvement upon ^ \’'ci cja. Pirncc 
Eckmulil i', to nigru, at Horowsk ; 
the Duke of IClchiii 'en at Mojai-jk. 
'J’he (I^^mial Baron Dcl/mis, a dis- 
tiiiguished OHirer, was killed with 
three balls. Our loss wa^ 1500 men 
killci] or wounded ; tliat of the ene- 
mv IS (i or 7000. We .found on the 
lieki of battle 17<'0 lliis^i.uis, amongst 
whom Mcie'IIOO ieciv!,il^, <lrc‘'S«’(l in 
giev Mckels, having hartlly served 
fwo monlhfc. 'J'hc»old Russkih inlaniry 
is dcatio\e<l ; the Rrivsian army v.ouid 
ha)r€ no consislriKc but for the nu- 
merous reinforcements <.f Ct<s‘-.uks 
icccnilv arrived from the Don. Well 
iijfoimeil persons a'>»uic us, that tn 
the liu^bian inlaiitiy the fust rardv 
only rs composed of soldiers, aiul that 
lire i,cc^,^m^iid third ranks are tilled 
witli I ecru its ■'and militia, and who, 
jiotwjihstamllng the f)j(jmi''ej made 
them, are incor poraicd. 'I'Jic Rus- 
, feians, had thiee Generals killed, (it- 
utial ('ount Pmio was slightly wouiid- 

** c 

Ti^tniyAvitrhlh, dated Smolcniko, 
11 — file impel i«l head quar- 
ters were, on the Isi of November-, at 
\'ja t'ua, and on the Oiti at Smoieusko. 


The weather was very fine up to the 
Gtli, but on ihe 7ili the winter began. 
The giouml is covened with snow. 
The road'' h.ive* hceoine wry s ippei'v* 
and vciv rtiGH'uIt for raiiiagc hordes, 
VVe have lost manv men hy cold and 
fatigue; night hivomii mgs arc very 
injurious to tliein. Since the battle 
of MaloiardlaVitz, tire arivanced guar d 
has seen no otliCT eneinv than the Cos- 
s.'icks, who, like the Arabs, hover upon 
the GaiiVs, and fly about to anno\. 
On the 2d, at two in, the afternoon, 
1:2,000 Rus.sian infantrv, (over-ed by a 
clowrd of Ccjssacks, iiUciccpted the 
conirniiiijcaMOn, a IcMgne's distance' 
from Piasrna, between the Prince of 
Pklyiniihl and tire Viceroy. 'flic 
Ih iiiv^ of Kck'iniihl and the ^’icc;ov 
inarf/iK'd iijKUi this column, dioie it 
ftom the loail, and over tin ew it in 
/he wood, took a Major (icncia! witli 
a g<M)il number of pi toners, aiul car 
Jicd oft\r\ pieces of cannon ; 
that nine we have not gain seen the 
Russian infiinliy, hut :mly (krssack-.. 
Sime the h;ul weather, fimn the 
we have lost moie than 8000 caiiiage 
boise'j, and neaily loo of our caissons 
lave been dc'^tioN cd. (iciicial \\ iiL- 
ciislein having been i cm forced hv 
the Ilusujn divj'Oi'U, from Finland, 
and bv a gnat luimhcr <jf lioop', fioui 
the AJililia,' i/ttackid, nn the J8th of 
October, Marshal (iouvif)n St Cvr; 
lie was icpniscd by tliat Marshal am! 
General VViede, who took imrre than 
:>(jon pi isoner.s, and cover cd the field of 
l>at;!-* with his dead. On the 20th iiit. 
Marshal Govivion .'^t. Cy 1 liav ing been 
inioimed that Marshal llio Duke of 
Rel.'uno, wuh the Q h corps, was 
maiclimg lo rcinloico him, i epassed 
tile Dw'inj,and marched to meet him, 
in order, on having elTcftcd a junc- 
tion with him, to tight Witlgcnsteiiu 
and oblige liim to re pass the Dwina. 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr bestows the 
liighcbt culo'jiums u[X)u his troops. 
'J'lic Svvj'is division distinguislied it- 
self by its aan^froid and bravery- 
Colonel 4 1 uclrciiew, of trie SGtb JC- 
giriient of iiglit infantiy was wxrund- 
ed. Maislial Sr. Cvr received a ball 
in the foot; .Maishal the Duke of 
Reggio has ai rived to leplate him, 
and retaken the ( (-ininaiid of the '2d 
corps.— -The licaltli of the Emperor 
has never been Ug;ter. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

KENT. , the Bank now in ciiPculation» until 

L ately one hundred poor wo- the fir^t instalment of the debts due 

men and childien, who leside at to the creditors should become pay- 
^Valdel^hale, Kent, and m its neigh- ablj. 
bout hood, were clothed from head to Middlesex 

foot, in suitable appaiel for the winter A singular robbery was lately corn- 
season, by the benevolence of Lady mitted at Tottenham The premUel 
Lllenboroiigh, the amiable hostess of of Mi. (ioodman, baker, were bro«? 

Waldershaie hoi^e. The pool pei- ken open bv some villains, who car* 

sons afterwards accompanied her La- ned oH a bay mate, six geese, tbrcti 
dyship and family to Wa dershalte ducks, and about thirty brace of rab- 
chuich, and returning to th^inansion» bits. Mr. Goodman's dog was also 
weie plentifully supplied writh soup to missing, and it is supposed followed 
cany to their ie<pe live homes, angl the hor»e,*11?i?itig been accustomed 
each of them were further relicwed for years to accompany the animal 
with one shilling in money. ^ whenever he >fent from home in the 
The Tunbridge Bank, owing to some •cart— The thieves are supposed to be 
heavy losses, was undei the necessity gypSies, as they left behind them part 
ot stopping pa>mcnt The piincipal of coverings such as thesopeoplegenc- 
ci editors have held a meeting, when ralh use to sleep under, on commons# 
It was agreed to take their respective and in lane>. — What is reinarkaW% 
debts at four SIX monthly instalments then 8og was found in the stable 
in Older to give tin\c for the paitncia watching and protecting the cover- 
to dispose of then landed property mgs, nor would he give them up 
and collect thrir debts The meeting without an arduous struggle. It if 
likewise decKieditto be their opinion, probable that the* dog, which Mr- 
that it would be advisable to continue Goodman has detained, may be the 
to icceive the \L andsl. notes of means of discovery. 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BRfiWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 

* Dec.^4, IIU. 


DOCKS. 

•Commercial, 135/. per share 
Xast-Country, 68/. ditto 
East'Iiidia, 105/. per cent. 

London, 104/. ditto 
West-lndia, 147/. ditto 

CANALS. 

Ellesmere Canal, 66/. per share 
Grand Junction, 200/.. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 107/. dittx) 

Grand Union, 24/. per share disc. 
Jluddersheld, 1 8/. per share 
ICennet and Avon, 21/. 10s. ditto 
Leeds and. Liverpool, 205/. ditto 
Leicester Union, 96/. ditto 
JMomnoutb, 110/. 

Eegeuts, par. 

SStalfurd and Worcester, 808/.pftr share 

Swansea, 180/. ditto 

Wilts and Berks, i7/. 10s. ditto. 


W'ATEll-WORKS. 

East London, 63/. per share 
Kent, 58/. ditto ♦ 

West Middlesex, 40/. ditto 

INSURANCE-OFFICES. 

Globe, 105^ per share 
Albion, 47/. ditto 
Imperial, 50/. ditto 
Rock, 21. 5s. 

BRIDGES. I 

Strand Bridge, 467. per sbareiK^% ' 
Vauxhall, 48/. ditto. 

SUNDRIES. 

Beeralstone Lead and Silver A{Uiies, 5i2* 
per share premium. 

Eiondon Institution, 54/. perjhare 
Surrey ditto, 14/. ditto. 


. , L. Wolfe and Co- Candle Dock, and Stock iBrokers* 

Vnivbrkal Mao-, Vpl.XVUJ^ 3 
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avetiaV.e pricer of corn, 

Jy theW inclictficr Quarter of S^Busbcls, and of O^ATMIj A Ij per Hoil of 1 4()!1js« 
Averdupois, horn tlTTjHeturns received in the Week ended Dec. 19, 18U, 

INLAND COUNTirS. MXKlTLUr rOL'NI'ir.S. 

wiieat R}C IJarloy rWlieat Rje Barley Oats 

s. d. s. d s. d. &, d. .V. d 6\ (L Jf. d. s. d. 

iiddsx. 1.50 4 73 0 #>2 h 53 128 (> (i2 0 50 <5 

iurrey 128 0 72 ^ 0 IIP (' ()5 3 (>2 4 4G 

Ilford 1 21 4 69 0 62 0 5ri (, iissex.... 120 (t 61 6 15 6 

tedford 119 II 76 0 59 4 48 0 *'ulfolk 119 8 6 59 6 46 ^ 

luntin. Til 10 63 8 48 4: !ainbri(l{(c . . . 121 b ii7 6 59 8 39 10 

ibrtha. 421 ‘41 92 0 64 6 44 8 VorUilk 116 .3 70 6 58 4 48 

lutland 121 0 —— 70 0 53 C Liiu^oln 116 5 94 ('. 66 8 43 9 

ieicest. 121 .3 84 h 68 0 46 <.10 fork 120 7 97 8 59 2 44 2 

itettinci 119 4 82 (J ’tiy-U) 49 8 Durljum 107 6 65 t) 14 8 

3*erby , 121 4— 70 10 52 K INorthunihorlan 101 K 79 4 57 2 43 1 

Ifcafford 1 ^ JuiuV<^rlnnd ..111 4 95 0 58 11 40 5 

^lllop 127 4 97 8 69 6 41 1( WcslmorUmd . . 126 2 108 0 60 9 46 6 

^erefor. 113 7 73 7 6.1 9 37 J Lancaster .... 117 5 — ~ — r— 18 6 

lyqr’&t. , 127 11 66 7 48 1 1 Chester 120 0 — ^ — 81 4 48 4 

iV^arwie 134 2 ~ 73 8 5.3 4 Mint •.••••.. 139 4——— 81 11 ■■ ■ " 

IViltS 116 0 66 4 47 Denbigh...... 136 1 79 10 46 U 

Merits 131 I — — 59 9 45 Anjjlesca — 10 0 

[)xford 122 6 > ' — 58 6 4ij rarimrvoa .... 116 8 61 4 10 4 

Bucks liH 4 —— 58 8 4ft (i Merioneth .... 121 4 '70 () 14 8 

Brnnln 117 9 82 fl ‘65 7 32 Cardigan 110 6 48 0 24 6 

Mobitgo. 120 9——- 64 0 40 Pembivke .... 90 2 .54 9 ?0 0 

RaduQf. 116 et— 64 0 38 Carmarthen .,'10.1 10 51 1 '28 .1 

Glamorgan..., t2l 8 — r~ 6.-) 0 .iO 8 

Glouecstcr .... 124 f- t-t— 70 11 *— -<• 

,, .Somerset ,.132 li 69 4 40 8 

AvrraovofEn^hnidandWaks. Monmouth .t 126 2 68 2 — 

Wheat 12) s.Otl.; Rv' « Is. b’d.; Baric) Devon..... IJ? 2 «:} - 

64s.''4d.} 6als 44s. Id.; Bean, Cormrall.., Il4 K 58 7 ).) 4 

88s. (id. : Pease 87s. 8d. } Oatmea Dorset..,-... .. I '.'7 1 1 — ; 68 “I*® 8 

48s. 5d. S 61 5 46 (i 

.i l£ ' t .s ' 


BILl/of iVJORTALlTY, from NOV. a",. 


to DEC. 22, 1812. 


CHRIST^-Nl'D. BURIED. 

Males Males 7.50 

I’cmales 986 J Females 748 


\ 


1498 


Whereof have died under two years old 6R1 


Peck Loaf,'6s.2d..6a.2d, 6s. 2fl. 6s 3(1. 
$alj^4Ute4^er biishel, 4^ per lb. 




2 and 5 265 ' 61) and 70 M 7 

5 and 10 - 84 70 untf 80 1 i?fe 

10 and 20 - 64 80 and 90 - 5p 

20 and 30 - J09 90 andlO® 8 

,30 and 40 - 158 
40 and bO 175 
50 atid 6U - 156 


Total Christenings t and Burials from Dec, IQ, 13 Mi 15, 131?* - 

ffeSfalSl} *" I I KlesSI^®*”-^®^' 

Whereof haw died, 

30 1226 60aail?0 14^.5 10)8 0* 

40 160.5 70awd 80 1193 101 - 0 

50 IMI ftO'hhd OO' 492 102 - • I 

60 1543 |,9P ^^Ad K)0 71 IW - 0 

BurialS^'^^B year "4 252. 


Under 2 years of , Age 5636 20 and 
Betiyeen 2 and 5 ^ 1907 30 ahd 

: t uuSttlO ' AO and 

10 iiud 20 620 50 qnd 

Increased In 

i 
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Cowley, the causes of his melancholy, 
388. 

Criticism, original,— One Night, 49.— 
Dyft^s Poems, 52.— Colman’s Poetical 
Vagaries, 54.— Speeches in Parliament 
of the Right Hon. \Viu. Windham, 
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^Rhydiscl ; tlie Devil in Oxford, 226 . Greece, the present state of, and the causes ' 
— Diurnal Readini^s, 309.— Account of that led to Us der’Iine, 302. 

Leamington Spa Charity, 316*.-2-Thc Haiim.ond, a defence ot the poetry oL 

Adventures of a Dr 392. — Me- 470. ^ 

muirs of the Marp;ravinc efl' Harvith, HAmp.stnre, occurrences in, 86,259. 

35)4. — Chambcrlaine’b 'rirociniiiin Me- Hayiimrivi’t Theatre, peiforinancea aL 
dii MiiJi, 401.— A Fuher’3 Ad\ if'c to his 240. 

daughter, 43 1.*— A on Lord Ikattonlshirc, occi!rrcnce.s in 86, 239 . 

Byron's Ad i»*es*. on the opening of llcil Fire, inquiry into the nature and 
Drury-lanc T iicatre, 490. incaliin;; of, as applied to the future^ 

Croup, curf! for the, 6‘3. piinishinonl t>r man, 17, 

Cumberland, o'* ariajnces in, 436. Ili^hj^atc Tunnel, a new after-piece, 66- 

Curse I't Curses, ^ 9 , IJktoiiiMl Chronicle, 7P, 132, 248, 336*. 

* 424, . • 


Dan son, Daniel, trial of, for po!son)li« 
horses, 85. — His execution,*! 66 

Derbyshire, occurrences in, 258. • 

Devonshire, orcurrcnocs in, 348. 

Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, intcre.siin^ ac- 
count of, 278. \ 

Dispatches from the British army in Por- 
tugal, 75), 152, 218, 424, .508. * 

Drowning, a prevoiitive against, 321. 

J^rury-lanc Tneatre, description of this 
new building, 2.52. — Opening ot, 324. — 
Address spoken on the occasion, ih. 

Drvdeii, anecdotes of the literary taste 
of, M. 

Dyei, Mr. George, on painting and en- 
graving, 39.— Review of his ^ork en- 
titled Poetics, 52. 

Eagles, Thomas, Esq. death of, 412. 

Earthquakes in .South Aiuerica, 254. 

Eastern Conquerors, 30,9. « • 

Eggs, method of preserving, 67. 

Egypt, some interesting particulars of the 
landing of the British trooft'. iw, 473. 

Elegy on the doatli of Dr. Morton, 136. 

Ikigland Dick, a well-lAionn character, 
his death, 144. 

English spice plaijfalions, 197. 

•Essex, occurrtnci'S in, J67. 

Evening-Star, sonnet to the, 45)1. 

Execution of Daniel Dawson, 166. 


HLslorj oi Poland; Sweden^ dec* 

tl V seat of w.ir in the noitli, 90. 

umcinonic art, 272. 

* .-o^-pillar, 311, 

IIopkiiH, Rev. l)a>id, death of, 60. 

Horli'jultiiral , list of pretniunif 

ullcrcd by the, 139. 

Hy^dropholn.i, ctfectmiHy eurcd, chiefly 

• by bleeding, 110. ^ . 

Jack and Jill, a new -iftcrpieix^ 240. 

Jeiiiiru!;;hain,E.Es(( slioit « vciiunr of,41S. 

Jcru'*ini‘in,biiiguliir pin noinonoii observed 
at, 2.53. 

Jews, the gatherinir of the, ■M2. 

Improvements in the metropolis, .113. 

Johnson, Dr. lexicoj^raphicul pet uiiaritiet 
of, 269. 

Ireland, occorrcnce.s in, I73, 350. 

— — - account ot the ditlerent Infl’bours 
on the coast oj, 219. 

Junius, selection.^ from the private letters 
ol, to the late Mr. WoOillall, 458. 

Kent, occurrences in, 168, 259, 521. 

Lake of sulphuric arid at the bottom of a 
volraiio oi .Mom Idicnne, account of 
41)1. 

Liimhert, Daniel, epitaph to the memory 
ot, 2.“»9. 


Female Literature, remarks on, 373. 
Foreign Events, 2.)4, 341, 431. 

Fortune Hunters, a new comedy, 2lUv 
France, extensi\e establishments fur 
learning there, 138. 

French Tsiational Institute — Report •f IM. 
Lesehenault relative to a lake of sul- 
phuric acid found ift the bottom of a 
volcano, 491. • 

Gazette Intelligence, 79, 152, 248, 424, 
508. « • 

Gleaner^ the, — Vyshney Voloshok, 133. — 
Bteckstone's Coinineutaries, ib.-— Prac- 
tical eifect of religion, ib. — Turkish 
ifazars, 134. ^ 

Gloucestershire, occurrehces in, 43(^ 
Gravclj valuable hiols on the cure 01 , 140. 


Lapl-uid, nnvrntive of a Journey to dia« 
co^ cr the htiglit and temperature of the 
inoiintaiiis of, 497. it 

Libels, on tlic p(»\>ers of jufies in prose- 
cutions for, 452. 

Liberality of S.iifimenf, stffne remark.^ 
on, 182. — Mr. Burdoii in answer to the 
remarks, 270. 1 

Lice that infest Peas, method of destroy-, 
ing lliem, 320. 


Life of an Auth(jrc^.s, 224. ... 

the Right lion. Wfti. WufSbanL" 


477. 


Lime^ remarks on the efficacy of, as a 
uianiire, 141. 

Lincolnshire, occurrences in, 169| 259,' 
349^436. 

Lind, Dr. James^ death of, 412. 
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Literary sbreds and patches, 10. 

London Philosophical Society, 402. 

Lord of the Manor, revival of this piece, 

^414. 

Look at Home, a%iew play, 241- ' 

Love, Law, and Physic, a new afterpiero, 

' 414. 

Lyceum Theatre, performances at, 66, 
239, 325. ^ 

i 

ftftilJef, Philip, Esq. death, of,’ 6.0. 

Mandar, T. biographical sketch of, 130. 
Mart»ravir)e of fiareith, Princess R«iyal of 
Prussia, plciUoirs of the, 3f)l. 

Mayne, Mr. stanzas to Nelson, by, 232. 
Melancholy of Cowley, inquiry into the, 
338. 

Memoir on Tunis, 22, ll*^- 
— I ■ ■ ■ the Upas-tree, 208. 

Meteoric Stones, fall of, 233. 

Millenium, the approach oi the, 342. 
Mingay, James, Esq. death of, 69. . 

Mirabeau, Comte de, biographical sketcho 
of his life, 43^ 

Mnemonic Art, sketch of the historj^ of 
of, 272. , 

Mo>)aisk, dreiwiful battle of, 331, 3-^4. 
Montesquieu, Baron do, mtcrci4ing par- 
ticulars relating to, 282. 

'Morton, Dr. short memoir of, 68. 

- . - clegyvon the death of, 136. 
Moscow, march of thefrciich army to, 3.32. 
•—Destruction of this city by the Rus- 
sians, to prevent its falling into the 
. banfis of the French, ?46. — Observa- 
tions on the policy of this measure, 
416. 

Mother Red-Cap, 254. 

Mudford, Mr. dijproval of some gross ca- 
lumnies insinuated against liiiii by Miss 
(JhurchiK and her niythcr, 3. 

Murder of the Count and Countc.'>s D’An- 
traigucs, 84. 

^ ■— ■■■ extraordinary eases of, 169, 171, 
348. 

Music, a disquisition on, 119. 


Norwich, the Bidmp of, bis answer in an 
address of the Catholic Board at Dab- 

lin^ 174. 

Obituary, -i^Licut. Col. Squire, 66. — Dr. 
Morion, 68.— Rev. D. Hopkhis, ib. — 
Rev. C. Taylor, ib.— I..ord Massey, ih. 
— P. Mallet,, Esq. ib.— Mary Harris, ih. 
— J. Mingay, ib. — M.dcMalide, 142.— 
M. de Montagnac, ib. — ^W, Antony dc 
Luc, ib.— Pinedo, a Jew, ib. — Admiral 
Db Winter, ib.— Skuiniiii, 143. — Brock- 
inan, ib. — Rev. L. iVUens, ib. — Jean 
Roy, ib — Win. Napier, ih. — Dandon, 
L'b.— Sir J. Parnell, ib.—V. Joyeiise, ib. 
—Miss E. Pindar, 144.-11. Berry, ib. 
— CJeii. Valiancy, ib.— Dick Elngland, 
ib. — Wm. O'Leary, ib. — Mungo Park, 
23^,— Sir T. P. Hatton, 239 — Mr* 
Is .ucs, ib.— Sir John Eden, 327.— -Mrs. 
Hoyce, ib. — Counteiss of Koinney, ib.— 
Mrs. Hogg, ib.— Earl of AyUford, ib.— 
Baroness Dimsdalc, ib. — Mrs. Edwards, 
M. M. Abdool Ali, ib. — Mr. Hodson, ib. 
Earl of Kintorc, ib. — iVIr.Mereer, ib — 
Mr. Wilson, ib — Countess of Kingston, 
328.— T. Hammersley, K.sq, ib,— Mrs. 
Oatehonse, ib. — Mri^. J. A. Cuinpbcll, 
ib. — T. l'.agles, Fisq. 4 12.— Dr. Liutl, ib. 
— Mr. M. Swinney, ib.— I. Solomons, 
ib.— Hcyne, 413. — G. F. Cooke, ib.— 
E. Jerningham, F'sq. ib. — Mr. Ro.s«, 
414. — J. Walter, Esq. ih. 

Observations on Ariosto, R.9, 

• the oriental apologue, 191 
- in defence of pithing of ani- 
mals, 207. 

Ode to iMusic, 200- 

Wine, 201. 

Sadi, 23K 

O’Leary, Wm. Esq a dwarf, 141. 

One Night, review of this work, 49. 
Ouion.s, iinjnoved method of managing, 
141. 

Oriental Apologue, observations on the, 
291. 


Nature, the study of, 3 13. 

Neglect^ Biography, No. X.— Honorc 
Gabria-Riguetti, Comte dc Mirabeaii, 
* 43. 

^No.XI.— T.Man- 

dar, Vice-President of the Temple Sec- 
tion, 130.— FoUquier Tiiiville, 132. 

No. XII. — Eliza 

Ryves, 224. 

t ' ■ ■No.Xlll.— Tusser, 


iaSOiTe u.** ^ 

Nelson, a dirge, 232. 

New South Wsdes, great improvements 
at, 254, 322. 

Nightingale, Mr. his lecture on steno- 
gifo^by, delivered at the Lond9U Phi* 
^sophicai Society, 401. 


Ostrovno, battle of, betw cen the FreHcU 
and Russians, 164. 

Painting and Engraving, disquisition on, 
39. 

Palei%io, interesting account of, 211.— 
Manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
See. J^.12.— Trade, 218. 

Palfrev, Mr. W. exemplary benevolence 
of, iro. 

Park, Mupgo, the celebrated traveller, 
n;;irrative of his death, 237. 

Parliamentary Proceedings, 504- 

Parliamentary Reform, plan of the West- 
minster Club, fop effecting this oltJect,, 
430. 

PartMg Uchr, the, a tale in verse, 1644 



P.inpers, '^in^nlar ra«c relative to the af- Grounds of Cannons, 401. Sonnets by 
foldin'^ relief to, 411 7. him, 

PiTpetad Motion, ‘aid to he diseo|'crc4 Ros'', James, Esq. on tin; oriental apot* 
by .t inlll-w rl»ht of Pliiladi Ipiiia, 4'^7. lop:iie, 191. 

t< r the (ircaL, eiinou'i anecdotes Roxbaigh, Duke of, s«le of bis librafy> 
n. 59. 

Pindar, on the measures of, H> 1 ). Rov. Jean, short memoir of. 


Pillunft of Animals, more painful than 
the ordinary method of skiut^htcring:, 

I ‘24. — Observations in defence, of pith- 
ing, 207. 

Plants and Animals, nttaloj. 7 v between, 

310. 

Poetry, orij^inal ^nd selected, — Stai^z^ts 
wiitlen at Pennsylvania Castle, 5L-— 
lile^y on the Death of Dr iyorton, lad. 

A Reckoning with Time, 137. — Ode 
tt> Sadi, 231 .—Nelson, a dirc^e, if32.— 
Lines to Anacreon Moore, ib — Ext<«m- 
pore lines by Clio RicLnuin, 401 ^Tlie 
Plumbiaii Professor, 402. — Soiiii^ by 

Clio Rickman, 4Hf). Sonnet to th« 

Evening Star, by Mary Hoiischtun, 4©f).i 

Potatoes, the best method of cooking, 
404- 

Prefndiec, eJfocts of, on liberality of sen- 
tmienf, l>*2. 

Privateer, the, a new opera, 210. 

Prophelic cvideTicos of eliristiunity, 441. 

Provincial Dceurreuces, F,.’), lod, 251, 
347, 435, 521 

Public Allairs, stale of. for July., hO — 
August, 14*. — September, 211 — Octo- 
ber, 32i^. — November, 41G — Decem- 
ber, 492. 

Public Defaulterv, — Mr. C*lnnnen , .322. 
—Mr. Hunt, 32.1 — Lord Ty raw ley, ib 
— Mr. V. JoiifS, lb. ^ * 

Raii/zini, Venan/io, inscription to the 
iiieniory of, 437. 

Reaping Machine, a iievv-io vented one, 
43 H. 

Reckoning with Time, 137. 

KccruitingOfficer, revival of tins rumedy, 
415. 

Reftectiousonthe prCbOnt state of Greece, 
.302. 

Regal Government, oration of I'socrati » 
on, 177. 

Rejected Addresses, extracts from (his 
work, — The Rebuilding, (K SoTubeyl, 
37«. — A Talc of Dyury-Lane, (Waller 
Scotf), 380. — Fire and Ale^ (M. G. 
Lewis), 382. 

Reply of Sagnyn Whathah to the address 
of a mls.sionary at a couiigil of chiefs of 
the Six Nations, 314- • 

Rhydisel : the Devil in Oxfonl, review' of, 
226. 

lUfh and Poor, a new comic opera, 239. 

Rickman, Clio, stan/^i^ by him, written 
at Pennsylvania, 57.— Elcgy»#n Dr. 
Morton, 136.— Extempore lines io the 


Russia, France dcolare.s war against, 73. 
^March of the French army into Rue- 
si.!,^!!). — For i\ detail of the events of 
this war, road the RulleUn.s of tlie 
French Army, and Gazette Inteili^nce* 
Rwes, Eliza, some account of the nfe of, 
* 221 . 

Sadler, Mr. account of Ins aerial ascen- 
sion Irom Dublin, in tending to cross the 
(dianncl, 3^ 

SalamancJt, oTm‘i.al account of the battle 
of, French defeated with great loss, 153. 

i^encli account of the battk 

of, 1.57. 

, •— on the supposed rnistatemeiit 

of niinihcis at this battjc, 19(1. 

Savage criieltv to conquered enemies, 
.312. 

Schn 4 ‘i(U rkliis, a new farce, l?26, 

Scotland, oi'currenccs in, 17:1, 4.38. 

ScTiigUo at ('oiistaniinuple, a niiimtn and 
inierestihg .account of the interior of 
the, 103. a 

Scram pore, destrimtioii of the missionary 
printing oflice at, by lire, 319. 
Shropshire, ocour^-cnccs in, 170. 

Sicily, a revolution in, 420. gi 
S leep Walker, the, a new farce, 65. 

Sligo, the Martinis of, tried and found 
gudty of indiK’ing seamen to desert bus 
Majesty's i;crvice, 50.5. 

SnK)leti-.ko, dreadtul battle of, between 
the Frem h an^l Russians, <J4 2, 255 
iCtvofArls, 404. 

Somersetshire, occurrences in, 170,259, 
417. 

Southern Africa, account of some Mora- 
vian nuc-?ionaries in, 38.3. 

Sjj.iiiisli Patriots a Thousand Years ago,* 
a new drama, 240. ^ 

Sf,uirc, Lieut. Colonel, sketch of the mi- 
litary life of, 66. 

Stacd-Holsiein, Madame ^e, on female 
literature, .373. 

Statforiishire, occurrenceS^n, 438. 
Stenography, a lecture on, 402. 

Stocks, prices of, 88, 176, 264, 352. 44 # 
523. 

Strawberries, best mode of cultivating, 

Switzerland, continuation of Coxe*s till* 
vels in, 13, 97, 184, 361, 444.^ 

Sutfolk, occurrences in, 457. 

Summer and VVinWr,: ^{Terence 
inj;l|e&Cieeioion6,. i4Ak.. s.- 
Surrey, occurrences in, 170. ‘ 

Sussex, occurrences in, I70>260|437* 
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4aylor, Rev. C. death of, 68. 

Theatrical Recorder, 63 , 239, 324, 414. 

Touch at the Times, a uew comedy, 63. 

Toulmin, Pr. bis translation of Isocrates* 
oration on regal government, 1^7. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■'■speech of, at the annual 

meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Society 
at Birmingham, 265. 

Transactions of Learned and Econoin^al 
Siocieties, 232, 402, 490. 

Trinity, curious dedication to the, *89. 

Trial of Daniel Dawson, for poisoning 
horses, 65. 

■■ ■■■■ — E Wolger and S. Lyal, for the 
murder qf anew-born infant, 171. 

I the Editors of the Examiner, 

remarks on the, 502. 

Tunis, historical ineiiioir on, 22, 117,- 

Turkey-Red, methods cnff-kjc/l in dying, 
— Persian, 35. — (Ireek, 36. — German, 
37.— Scotch, .jB. 

Turkish Ik^zars, account of the, 134. 

Tusser, short memoir of, 307- 

* I 

Valenber/J, M. Ge, narrative of a journey 
performed by him to the mountains of 
Lapland/ 497- 


Valiancy, General, death of, 144. 

Varieties, literary and philosophical, 56, 
137, 233, 316, 405, 490. 

IJp^-tree, a memoir on the, 208. 

Wales, occurrences in, 172, 2G2. 

alterations in the manner of living 
there, 172. 

Wapentake, origin of this term, 1 1 . 

West Wind, a now musical farce, 325. 

Westminster Club, for prouioting parlia> 
me^tary reform, 430. 

Wellington, Marquis, ofhcial details of the 
operations of the fortljs under the com- 
fiiand of, 79, 152, 248, 508. 

\Wieat, extraordinary crop of, 260. 

Wiltshire, ficcurrenccs in, 171, 260. 

Windham's, Right Hon. Wm Speeches 
Parliament, review of, 135. 

f — some ac- 

Cf^nt of the life of, 477. 

Winter, Admiral dc, death of, 142. 

Yorkshire, Of curcnris in, 171, 261,349. 

2ainbecrari, M. killed in an aerial as- 
cension, 408, 
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